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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  NOBLEST  LORD, 

RICHARD  EARL  OF  Jt35i.RBERY,  , 

ifc.  /'J  ;^  .•';:.:~-Tx 

MY  LOKD,  nT**-         •  :*• -^ --^  "^^V  ^ 

^^<^  -  ■     '  ••  •  ^.-  ■ 
The  duty  of  repentance  is  of  so  great  and  uhlveisal  cdiicernment, 

a  catholicon  to  the  evils  of  the  soul  of  every  man,  that  if  there  be  any 
particular  in  which  it  is  worthy  the  labours  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
calling  to  be  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/  it  is  in  this  duty ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  my  Discourses  of  Repent- 
ance, like  the  duty  itself,  be  perpetually  increasing ;  and  I  may,  like 
the  widow  in  the  gospel  to  the  unjust  judge,  at  least  hope  to  prevail 
with  some  men  by  my  importunity.  Men  have  found  out  so  many 
devices  and  arts  to  cozen'  themselves,  that  they  will  rather  admit  any 
weak  discourses  and  images  of  reason,  than  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
pent speedily,  severely  and  effectively.  We  find  that  sinners  are 
prosperous,  and  God  is  long  before  He  strikes;  and  it  is  always 
another  man's  case  when  we  see  a  judgment  happen  upon  a  sinner, 
we  feel  it  not  ourselves,  for  when  we  do,  it  is  commonly  past  remedy. 
Indeed  it  was  to  be  pitied  in  the  heathen,  that  many  of  them  were 
tempted  to  take  the  thriving  side,  when  religion  itself  was  unpros- 
perous.  When  Jupiter  suffered  his  golden  sceptre  to  be  stole,  and 
the  image  never  frowned ;  and  a  bold  fellow  would  scrape  the  ivory 
thigh  of  Hercules  ^,  and  go  away  without  a  broken  pate,  for  all  the 
cluD  that  was  in  his  hand ;  they  thought  they  had  reason  to  think 
there  was  no  more  sacredness  in  the  images  of  their  gods  than  in  the 
statues  of  Yagellus  ^ :  and  because  the  event  of  all  regular  actions 
was  not  regular  and  equal,  but  Catiline  was  hewn  down  by  the  con- 
sul's sword  for  his  rebellion,  and  for  the  same  thing  Ceesar  became  a 
prince,  they  believed  that  the  powers  that  governed  these  extra-regular 

*  [•Cousen' edd. — See  vol.  iv.  p.  306,      spear,   Rich.   iii.   act   iv.   sc.   4;     (foL 
note  o;  and  in  illustration,  see  Shake-      Lond.  1623.) 

Kicu.  You  speake  as  if  that  I  had  slaine  my  cosins  ? 
Qu.       Cosins  indeed,  and  by  their  unckle  cousend 
Of  comfort,  &c. 

Indeed  no  distinction  in  the  spelling  was      '  your  little  cozens.'] 
regularly  obserred  ;  Taylor  writing  to  his  k  [  Jqt.  Sat  xiii.  151.] 

brother-in-law,  Nov.  24,  1643,  speaks  of         «  [al.  'Batyllus;'  ubi  supra,  lin.  119.] 
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events  must  itself  be  various  aud  chaugeable,  and  they  called  it  For- 
tune. 6ut^  my  lord^  that  Christians  should  thus  dote  upon  temporal 
events^  and  the  little  baits  of  fishes  and  the  meat  of  dogs,  adoring 
every  thing  that  is  prosperous,  and  hating  that  condition  of  things 
that  brings  trouble,  is  not  to  be  pardoned  to  them  who  profess  them- 
selves servants  and  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord  and  Master.  But  it 
is  upon  the  same  account  that  men  are  so  hardly  brought  to  repent, 
or  to  believe  that  repentance  hath  in  it  so  many  parts,  and  requires 
so  much  labour,  and  exacts  such  caution,  and  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  best  assistances,  or  the  greatest  skill  in  spiritual  notices. 
They  find  sin  pleasant  and  prosperous,  gay  and  in  the  fashion :  and 
though  ^ise  men  know  *  it  is  better  to  be  pleased  than  to  be  merry,' 
to  have  rest  and  satisfaction  in  wisdom  and  perfective  notices  of 
things,  tliau  to  laugh  loud,  and  fright  sobriety  away  with  noises,  and 
dissolution,  and  forgetfulness :  yet  this  severer  pleasure  seems  dull 
and  flat,  and  men  generally  betake  themselves  to  the  wildnesses  of 
sin,  and  hate  to  have  it  interrupted  by  the  intervening  of  the 
sullen  grace  of  repentance.  It  was  a  sprightly  saying  of  him  in  the 
comedy  <*, 

Ego  vitam  deoruni  propterea  sempitemam  esse  arbitror 
Quod  Toluptates  corum  proprix  sunt ;  nam  mihi  immortalitas 
Parta  est  si  huic  nulla  Kgritudo  gaudio  intercesserit ; 

'  Our  immortality  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  continuance  of  our  plea- 
sure J  my  life  is  then  perpetual,  when  my  delights  are  not  interrupted.' 
And  this  is  the  immortality  that  too  many  men  look  after  by  incom- 
petent means.  But  to  be  called  upon  to  repentance,  and  when  men 
enquire  what  that  is,  to  be  told  it  is  all  the  duty  of  a  returning 
man ;  the  extermination  of  sin,  the  mortification  of  all  our  irregular 
appetites,  and  all  that  perfection  of  righteousness  which  can  consist 
with  our  state  of  imperfection ;  and  that  in  order  to  these  purposes 
we  must  not  refuse  the  sharpest  instruments,  that '  they  may  be  even 
cut  off  which  trouble  us*,'  but  that  we  suffer  all  the  severity  of 
voluntary  or  imposed  discipline,  according  as  it  shall  be  judged 
necessary,  this  is  it  which  will  trouble  men  :  such,  I  mean,  who  love 
a  beggarly  ease  before  a  laborious  thriving  trade ;  (a  foul  stable  to 
some  beasts  is  better  than  a  fair  way.)  And  therefore  it  is,  that  since 
all  Christians  are  convinced  of  the  necessity,  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  repentance,  they  have  resolved  to  admit  it,  but  they  also  re- 
solve they  will  not  understand  what  it  is. 

Mehercule  una  falsa  lacrymula ', 

one  or  two  forced  tears  against  a  good  time :  and  (believe  it)  that's  a 
great  matter  too,  that  is  not  ordinary.     But  if  men  lose  an  estate. 


Nemo  dolorem 


% 
\ 


Fingit  in  hoc  casu,  vestem  diducere  sum  mam 
Contentus,  vexare  oculos  humore  coacto  >. 

^  [Ter.  Andr.,  act  ▼.  sc.  6.  lin.  8.]  '  [Ter.  Eun.  L  1.  22.] 

•  [Gal.  V.  12.]  f  [Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  131.] 
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Men  need  not  to  dissemble  tears  or  sorrow  in  that  case ;  but  as  if 
men  were  in  no  danger  when  they  are  enemies  to  God,  and  as  if  fo 
lose  heaven  were  no  great  matter,  and  to  be  cast  into  hell  were  a  very 
tolerable  condition,  and  such  as  a  man  might  very  well  undergo,  and 
laugh  heartily  for  all  that ;  they  seem  so  unconcerned  in  the  actions 
of  religion,  and  in  their  obedience  to  the  severe  hiws  of  repentance, 
that  it  looks  as  if  men  had  no  design  in  the  world  but  to  be  suffered 
to  die  quietly,  to  perish  tamely,  without  being  troubled  with  the 
angry  arguments  of  churchmen,  who  by  all  means  desire  they  should 
live  and  recover,  and  dwell  with  God  for  ever.  Or  if  they  can  be 
forced  to  the  further  entertainments  of  repentance,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  calling  for  mercy,  an  ineffective  prayer,  a  moist  cloud,  a  resolution 
for  to-day,  and  a  solemn  shower  at  the  most. 

Mens  immota  manet,  lacrymae  volvuntur  inanos  ^  ; 

the  mind  is  not  changed,  though  the  face  be.  For  repentance  is 
thought  to  be  just  as  other  graces,  fit  for  their  proper  season,  like 
fruits  in  their  own  month ;  but  then  every  tiling  else  must  have  its 
day  too  :  we  shall  sin,  and  we  must  repent ;  but  sin  will  come  again, 
and  so  may  repentance :  for  '  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing  under 
the  sun ' ;'  ana  the  time  for  repentance  is  when  we  can  sin  no  more, 
when  every  objection  is  answered,  when  we  can  have  no  more  excuse ; 
and  they  who  go  upon  that  principle  will  never  do  it  till  it  be  too 
late :  for  every  age  hath  temptations  of  its  own,  and  they  that  have 
been  used  to  the  yoke  all  their  life  time,  will  obey  their  sin  when  it 
comes  in  any  shape  in  which  they  can  take  any  pleasure.  But  men 
are  infinitely  abused,  and  by  themselves  most  of  all.  For  repentance 
is  not  Hke  the  summer  fruits,  fit  to  be  taken  a  little  and  in  their  own 
time ;  it  is  like  bread,  the  provisions  and  support  of  our  life,  the  en- 
tertainment of  every  day,  but  it  is  Uhe  bread  of  affliction'  to  some, 
and  '  the  bread  of  carefulness'  to  all ;  and  he  that  preaches  this  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  the  greatest  severity,  it  may  be  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  an  enemy,  but  he  gives  the  counsel  and  the  assistance  of  a 
friend. 

My  lord,  I  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  your 
spirit  and  religion,  that  I  know  I  need  not  make  an  apology  for  dedi- 
cating this  severe  book  to  you.  You  know,  according  to  the  pru- 
dence which  God  hath  given  you,  that  he  that  flatters  you  is  youir 
enemy,  and  you  need  not  be  flattered ;  for  he  that  desires  passionately 
to  be  a  good  man  and  a  religious,  to  be  the  servant  of  God  and  be 
saved,  will  not  be  fond  of  any  vanity,  and  nothing  else  can  need  to 
be  flattered.  But  I  have  presented  to  your  lordship  this  discourse, 
not  only  to  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  how  great  a  love  and  how 
great  an  honour  1  have  for  you,  but  even  by  ascribing  you  into  this 
relation,  to  endear  you  the  rather  every  day  more  and  more  to  the 
severest  doctrines  and  practices  of  holiness.     I  was  invited  to  make 

h  [Virg.  /En.  iv.  449.]  i  [Eccl.  iiL  1.] 
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something  of  this  by  an  honourable  person  who  is  now  with  God,  and 
who  desired  his  needs  should  be  served  by  my  ministry.  But  when 
I  had  entered  upon  it,  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to  more 
purposes,  and  in  prosecution  of  the  method  of  my  other  studies.  All 
which  as  they  are  designed  to  God's  glory,  and  the  ministry  of  souls^ 
so  if  by  them  I  can  signify  my  obligations  to  your  lordship,  which  by 
your  great  nobleness  do  still  increase,  I  shall  not  esteem  them  wholly 
meffectiye  even  of  some  of  those  purposes  whither  they  are  intended ; 
for  truly  my  lord,  in  whatsoever  I  am  or  can  do,  I  desire  to  appear, 

my  noblest  lord, 

your  honour's  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


THE  PREFACE 

TO  THE  BIGHT  REVEREND  AND  BELIOIOUS  FATIIBB6, 

BEIAM  *  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  8ABUM,  AND  JOHN*  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  BOCUE8TKB, 

AND  TO  THE  MOST   BEVEBBND  AND  BELIOIOUS  CLBBGT  OF  ENGLAND, 

MY  DEAB  BBKTHBBN. 

Mex,  brethren  and  fathers, 

The  wiser  part  of  mankind  hath  seen  so  much  trifling  in  the  con- 
duct of  disputations,  so  much  partiality,  such  earnest  desires  of  repu- 
tation, such  resolution  to  prevail  by  all  means,  so  great  mixture  of 
interest  in  the  contention,  so  much  mistaking  of  the  main  question, 
so  frequent  excursions  into  diflering  matter,  so  many  personal  quar- 
rels and  petty  animosities,  so  many  yranglings  about  those  things 
that  shall  never  be  helped,  that  is,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  men ; 
and  after  all  this  (which  also  must  needs  be  consequent  to  it)  so 
little  fruit  and  effect  of  questions,  no  man  being  the  wiser,  or 
changed  from  error  to  truth,  but  from  error  to  error  most  frequently: 
and  there  are  in  the  very  vindication  of  truth  so  many  incompetent, 
uncertain,  and  untrue  things  offered,  that  if  by  chance  some  truth  be 
gotten,  we  are  not  very  great  gainers,  because  when  the  whole  account 
is  cast  up,  we  shall  find,  or  else  they  that  are  disinterest  will  observe, 
that  there  is  more  error  than  truth  in  the  whole  purchase.    And  still 
no  man  is  satisfied,  and  every  side  keeps  its  own,  unless  where  folly 
or  interest  makes  some  few  persons  to  change ;  and  still  more  weakness 
and  more  impertinencies  crowd  into  the  whole  affair  upon  every  reply, 
and  more  yet  upon  the  rejoinder,  and  when  men  have  wrangled  tedi- 
ously and  vainly,  they  are  but  where  they  were ;  save  only  that  they 
may  remember  they  suffered  infirmity,  and  (it  may  be)  the  transport  of 
passions,  and  uncharitable  expressions.  And  all  this  for  an  unreward- 
ing interest,  for  that  which  is  sometimes  uncertain  in  itself,  unre- 
vealed,  unuseful,  and  unsatisfying;  that  in  the  event  of  things,  and 
after  being  wearied  for  little  or  nothing,  men  have  now  in  a  very 
great  proportion  left  it  quite  off,  as  unsatisfying  waters,  and  have 
been  desirous  of  more  material  nourishment,  and  of  such  notices  of 
things  and  just  assistances  as  may  promote  their  eternal  interest. 

And  indeed  it  was  great  reason  and  high  time  that  they  should  do 
so :  for  when  they  were  employed  in  rowing  up  and  down^  uncertain 
seas  to  find  something  that  was  not  necessary,  it  was  certain  they 
would  less  attend  to  that  which  was  more  worthy  their  enquiry :  and 
the  enemy  of  mankind  knew  that  to  be  a  time  of  his  advantage, 
and  accordingly  sowed  tares  while  we  so  slept :  and  we  felt  a  real 

*  [Brian  Duppa,  and  John  Warner.]  "  ['down  in*  B.] 
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mischief  while  we  contended  for  an  imaginary  and  fantastic  good. 
For  things  were  come  to  that  pass^  that  it  was  the  character  of  a 
good  man  to  he  zealous  for  a  sect^  and  all  of  every  party  respectively, 
if  they  were  earnest  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  were  sure  to  be 
saved  by  their  own  preachers ;  and  holiness  of  life  was  not  so  severe- 
ly demanded,  but  that  men  believe  their  country  articles,  and  heaven 
fates  at  no  hand  might  be  permitted  to  stand  open  to  any  one  else, 
'hence  came  hatred,  variance,  emulation  and  strifes;  and  the  wars 
of  Christendom  which  have  been  kindled  by  disputers,  and  the  evil 
lives  which  were  occasioned  and  encouraged  by  those  proceedings, 
are  the  best  confutation  in  ^  the  world  of  dl  such  disputations. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  search  into  that  part  of  theology  which 
is  most  necessary,  in  which  the  hfe  of  Christianity  and  the  interest  of 
souls,  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  union  of  minds,  the  sweet- 
ness of  society  and  the  support  of  government,  the  usefuhiess  and 
comfort  of  our  lives,  the  advancement  of  virtue,  and  the  just  measures 
of  honour ;  we  find  many  things  disordered,  the  tables  of  the  com- 
mandments  broken  in  pieces,*and  some  parts  are  lost  and  some  dis- 
ordered. And  into  the  very  practice  of  Christians  there  are  crept  so 
many  material  errors,  that  although  God  made  nothing  plainer,  yet 
now  nothing  is  more  difficult  and  involved,  uncertain  and  discom- 
posed, than  many  of  the  great  lines  and  propositions  in  moral 
theology :  nothing  is  more  neglected ;  more  necessary,  or  more  mis- 
taken. For  although  very  many  run  into  holy  orders  without  just 
abilities,  and  think  their  province  is  well  discharged  if  they  can 
preach  upon  Sundays ;  and  men  observing  the  ordinary  preaching  to 
be  Uttle  better  than  ordinary  talk,  have  been  made  bold  to  venture 
into  the  holy  sept,  and  invade  the  secrets  of  the  temple,  as  thinking 
they  can  talk  at  the  same  rate  which  they  observe  to  be  the  manner 
of  vulgar  sermons :  yet  they  who  know  to  give  a  just  value  to  the 
best  things,  know  that  the  sacred  office  of  a  priest,  a  minister  of 
religion,  does  not  only  require  great  holiness,  that  they  may  accept- 
ably offer  the  christian  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  prayer  and  eucharist 
for  the  people,  and  become  their  fairest  examples;  but  also  great 
abilities,  and  wise  notices  of  things  and  persons,  strict  observa- 
tion, deep  remembrances,  prudent  applications,  courage  and  caution, 
severity  and  mercy,  diligence  and  wisdom,  that  they  may  dispense 
the  excellent  things  of  Christianity  to  the  same  effect  whither  they 
were  designed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  that  is,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  souls. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe  how  weakly  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  are  guided;  with  what  fake  measures  they  are  instructed; 
how  their  guides  oftentimes  strive  to  please  men  rather  than  to  save 
them,  and  accordingly  have  fitted  their  discourses  and  sermons  with 
easy  theorems,  such  which  the  schools  of  learning  have  fallen  upon 

•  ['of  A.] 
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by  chance,  or  interest,  or  flattery,  or  vicious  necessities,  or  super- 
induced arts,  or  weak  compliances.  But  from  whatsoever  cause  it 
does  proceed,  we  feel  the  thing.  There  are  so  many  false  principles 
in  the  institutions  and  systems  of  moral  or  casuistical  divinity,  and 
they  taught  so  generally,  and  believed  so  unquestionably,  and  so 
fitted  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  so  complying  with  their  evil  incli- 
nations, so  apt  to  produce  error  and  confidence,  security  and  a  careless 
conversation,  that  neither  can  there  be  any  way  better  to  promote  the 
interest  of  souls,  nor  to  vindicate  truth,  nor  to  adorn  the  science  itself, 
or'  to  make  religion  reasonable  and  intelligible,  or  to  promote  holy  life, 
than  by  rescuing  our  schools  and  pulpits,  and  private  persuasions, 
from  the  believing  such  propositions  which  have  prevailed  very  much 
and  very  long,  but  yet  which  are  not  only  false,  but  have  immediate 
influence  upon  the  fives  of  men,  so  as  to  become  to  them  a  state  of 
universal  temptation  from  the  severities  and  wisdom  of  holiness. 

When  therefore  I  had  observed  concerning  the  church  of  England 
(which  is  the  most  excellently  instructed  with  a  body  of  true  articles 
and  doctrines  of  holiness,  with  a  discipline  material  and  prudent,  with 
a  government  apostolical,  with  dignities  neither  splendid  nor  sordid, 
too  great  for  contempt,  and  too  little  for  envy, — unless  she  had  met 
with  little  people  and  greatly  malicious, — and  indeed  with  every  thing 
that  could  instruct  or  adorn  a  christian  church,  so  that  she  wanted 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  what  she  already  was ;) 
that  amongst  all  her  heaps  of  excellent  things,  and  books  by  which 
her  sons  have  ministered  to  piety  and  learning  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  was  the  greatest  scarcity  of  books  of  cases  of  con- 
science ;  and  that  while  I  stood  watching  that  some  or  other  should 
undertake  it  according  to  the  ability  which  God  gave  them,  and 
yet  every  one  found  himself  hindered  or  diverted,  persecuted  or  dis- 
abled, and  still  the  work  was  left  undone ;  I  sufl*ered  myself  to  be  in- 
vited to  put  my  weak  hand  to  this  work,  rather  than  that  it  should  not 
be  done  at  all.  But  by  that  time  I  had  made  some  progression  in 
the  first  preparatory  discourses  to  the  work,  I  found  that  a  great  part 
of  that  learning  was  supported  by  principles  very  weak  and  very 
false;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  dispute  concerning  a  single  case 
whether  it  were  lawful  or  no,  when  by  the  general  discoursings  of 
men  it  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  without  danger  or 
reproof,  as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.  I  thought  it  therefore  neces- 
sary by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publication  of  the  par- 
ticulars, that  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  live  a 
holy  life ;  and  that  it  could  be  of  concern  to  him  to  enquire  into  the 
very  minutes  of  his  conscience.  For  if  it  be  no  matter  how  men  live, 
and  if  the  hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary  than  to  enquire  after  cases  of 
conscience.  And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the  last  to  cry  for 
pardon  for  having  all  his  life-time  neither  regarded  laws  nor  con- 
science, certainly  they  have  found  out  a  better  compefidium  of  religion. 
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and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules  and  cautions  of  care- 
fulness and  a  lasting  holiness;  nor  think  concerning  any  action  or 
state  of  life  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful;  for  it  is  all  one 
whether  it  be  or  no^  since  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  easily 
change  the  event  of  things. — For  let  it  be  imagined,  what  need 
there  can  be  that  any  man  should  write  cases  of  conscience,  or  read 
them,  if  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  believe  and  speak ; — 

"I  have  indeed  often  in  my  younger  years  been  affiighted  with 
the  fearful  noises  of  damnation;  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  for 
what  reasons  they  best  know,  did  call  upon  me  to  deny  my  appe- 
tite, to  cross  my  desires,  to  destroy  my  pleasures,  to  live  against 
my  nature;  and  I  was  afraid,  as  long  as  I  could  not  consider  the 
secrets  of  things ;  but  now  I  find  that  in  their  own  books  there  are 
for  me  so  many  confidences  and  securities,  that  those  fears  were  most 
unreasonable,  and  that  as  long  as  1  live  by  the  rules  and  measures 
of  nature,  I  do  not  offend  God,  or  if  1  do,  I  shall  soon  find  a  pardon. 
For  I  consider  that  the  commandments  are  impossible,  and  what  is  not 
possible  to  be  done  we  are  not  to  take  care  of :  and  he  that  fails  in 
one  instance  cannot  be  saved  without  a  pardon,  not  by  his  obedience ; 
and  he  that  fails  in  all  may  be  saved  by  pardon  and  grace.  For  the 
case  is  so,  that  we  are  sinners  naturally,  made  so  before  we  were 
bom ;  and  nature  can  never  be  changed  until  she  be  destroyed :  and 
since  all  our  irregularities  spring  from  that  root,  it  is  certain  they 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  us ;  and  a  man  can  no  more  fear  God's 
anger  for  being  inclined  to  all  sin  than  for  being  hungry  or  mise- 
rable: and  therefore  I  expect  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  some  provisions  which  will  so  extinguish  this  solemn  and  arti- 
ficial guilt,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  it  were  not.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  certainty  of  sinning  will  proceed.  For  besides  that  1  am  told 
that  '  a  man  hath  no  liberty  but  a  liberty  to  sin/  and  this  definite 
liberty  is  in  plain  English  a  very  necessity,  we  see  it  by  a  daily  ex- 
perience that  those  who  call  themselves  good  men,  are  such  who  '  do 
what  they  would  not,'  and  '  cannot  do  what  they  would.'  And  if  it  be 
so,  it  is  better  to  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to  quietly,  than  to  vex 
myself,  and  yet  do  it  nevertheless :  and  that  it  is  so,  I  am  taught 
in  almost  all  the  discourses  I  have  read  or  heard  upon  the  seventh 
chapter  to  the  Romans :  and  therefore  if  I  may  have  leave  to  do  con- 
sonantly to  what  I  am  taught  to  believe,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  tlierefore  must  obey,  and  that  I  am 
bidden  to  obey  unwilUngly,  and  am  told  that  the  striving  against  sin  is 
indeed  ordinarily  ineffective,  and  yet  is  a  sign  of  regeneration ;  I  can 
soon  do  that;  I  can  strive  against  it,  and  pray  against  it;  but  I 
cannot  hope  to  prevail  in  either,  because  I  am  told  beforehand  that 
even  the  regenerate  are  under  the  power  of  sin;  they  will  and  do 
not ;  they  do  and  will  not.  And  so  it  is  with  me ;  I  would  fain  be 
perfect  if  I  could,  but  1  must  not  hope  it ;  and  therefore  I  would  only 
do  my  actions  so  reasonably,  that  I  would  not  be  tied  to  vex  myself 
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for  what  I  cannot  help ;  or  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  my  sin  by  fretting 
at  it,  when  it  is  certain  it  will  be  done,  and  yet  I  shall  remain  in  the 
state  of  regeneration.  And  who  can  help  all  this,  but  God,  whose 
mercy  is  indeed  infinite ;  and  although  in  the  secret  dispensation  of 
affairs  He  '  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,'  yet  He  had  no  purpose  we 
should  therefore  perish ;  but  it  was  done  that  He  might  have  mercy 
upon  all ;  that  is,  that  we  may  glorify  Him  for  supplying  our  needs, 
pardoning  our  sins,  relieving  our  infirmities.  And  therefore  when  I 
consider  that  God's  mercy  hath  no  Hmit  in  itself,  and  is  made  definite 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  object,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  He  loves 
his  creatures  so  well  that  we  shall  all  rejoice  in  our  being  freed  from 
eternal  fears.  For  to  justify  my  hopes,  why  may  not  I  be  confident 
of  heaven  for  all  my  sins,  since  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
is  that  by  which  I  shall  be  justified  ?  My  own  is  but '  like  a  men- 
struous  rag,'  and  '  the  just  falls  seven  times  a  day ;'  but  Christ's  cross 
pays  for  aU.  And  therefore  I  am  confident  I  shall  do  well.  For  I 
am  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died ;  and  I  beUeve  this ;  this  faith 
is  not  to  be  reproved,  for  'this  is  that  which  justifies,  who  shall  con- 
demn me  ?'  It  is  not  a  good  life  that  justifies  a  man  before  God,  but 
it  is  faith  in  the  special  promises ;  for  indeed  it  being  impossible  to  live 
innocently,  it  is  necessary  that  a  way  of  God's  own  finding  out  should 
be  relied  upon.  Only  this  indeed  I  do,  I  do  avoid  the  capital  sins, 
blasphemies,  and  horrid  murders ;  I  am  ycvvaCios  tLiioLprivoiv,  '  I  sin 
like  a  gentleman,'  not  like  a  thief ;  I  suffer  infirmities,  but  do  not 
do  like  a  devil ;  and  though  I  sin,  yet  I  repent  speedily,  and  when  I 
sin  again,  I  repent  again,  and  my  spiritual  state  is  like  my  natural, 
day  and  night  succeed  each  other  by  a  never-failing  revolution.  I 
sin  indeed  in  some  instances,  but  I  do  my  duty  in  many ;  and  every 
man  hatli  his  infirmities;  no  man  can  say.  My  soul  is  pure  from 
sin ;  but  I  hope  that  because  I  repent  still  as  I  sin,  my  sins  are 
but  as  single  actions;  and  since  I  resist  them  what  I  can,  I  hope 
they  will  be  reckoned  to  me  but  as  sins  of  infirmity,  without  which 
no  man  is  or  can  be  in  this  state  of  imperfection.  For  if  I  pray 
against  a  sin,  and  my  spirit  does  resist  it,  though  the  flesh  prevails, 
yet  I  am  in  the  state  of  grace.  For  that  I  may  own  publicly  what  I 
am  publicly  taught ;  a  man  cannot  be  soon  out  of  the  state  of  grace, 
but  he  may  be  soon  in ;  God's  love  is  lasting  and  perpetual  when  it 
hath  once  begun ;  and  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  over  the  state  of 
grace  by  the  intervening  of  a  sin,  yet  as  soon  as  ever  we  begin  to  cry 
for  pardon,  nay  when  we  do  but  say  we  will  confess  our  sins,  nay 
when  we  do  but  resolve  we  will,  God  meets  us  with  His  pardon,  and 
prevents  us  with  some  portions  of  it.  And  let  things  be  at  the 
worst  they  can,  yet  he  that  confesseth  his  sins  to  God  shall  find 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  God ;  and  He  hath  established  a  holy  minis- 
try in  His  church  to  absolve  all  penitents;  and  if  I  go  to  one  of 
them,  and  tell  the  sad  story  of  my  infirmity,  the  good  man  will 
presently  warrant  my  pardon,  and  absolve  me.     But  then  I  remember 
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this  also,  that  as  my  infinnity  that  is  unavoidable  shall  not  prejudice 
me,  so  neither  shall  any  time  prejudice  my  repentance.  For  if  on 
my  death-bed  I  cry  unto  God  for  pardon,  and  turn  h«irtily  unto 
God  in  the  very  instant  of  my  dissolution,  I  am  safe ;  because  when- 
ever a  man  converts  to  God,  in  tlie  same  instant  God  turns  to  him, 
or  else  it  were  possible  for  God  to  hate  him  that  loves  God,  and  our 
repentance  should  in  some  periods  be  rejected,  expressly  against  all 
the  promises.  For  it  is  an  act  of  contrition,  an  act  of  the  love  of 
God  that  reconciles  us;  and  I  shall  be  very  unfortunate  if  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  pains,  when  my  needs  increase,  and  my  fears  are 
pregnant,  and  myself  am  ready  to  accept  pardon  upon  any  terms,  I 
shall  not  then  do  so  much  as  one  act  of  a  hearty  sorrow  and  con- 
trition. But  however,  I  have  the  consent  of  almost  aU  men,  and  all 
the  schools  of  learning  in  the  world,  that  after  a  wicked  life  my 
repentance  at  last  shall  be  accepted.  S.  Ambrose  %  who  was  a  good 
probable  doctor,  and  one  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  as  any  man  else,  in 
his  funeral  oration  of  Valentiuian  hath  these  words,  '  Blessed  is  he 
truly  who  even  in  his  old  age  hath  amended  his  error ;  blessed  is  he 
who  even  just  before  the  stroke  of  death  turns  his  mind  from  vice ; 
blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  covered,  for  it  is  written,  Cease  from 
evil  and  do  good,  and  dwell  for  evermore.  Whoever  therefore  shall 
leave  off  from  sin,  and  shall  in  any  age  be  turned  to  better  things, 
he  hath  the  pardon  of  his  former  sins,  which  either  he  hath  confessed 
with  the  affections  of  a  penitent,  or  turned  from  them  with  the 
desires  of  amends.  But  this  [prince]  hath  company  enough  in  the 
way  of  his  obtaining  pardon ;  for  there  are  very  many  who  could  in 
their  old  age  recal  themselves  from  the  slipperiness  and  sins  of  their 
youth,  but  seldom  is  any  one  to  be  found  who  in  his  youth  with  a 
serious  sobriety  will  bear  the  heavy  yoke.'  And  I  remember  that 
when  Faustus  bishop  of  Rhegium,  being  asked  by  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Nola  from  Marinus"  the  hermit,  whether  a  man  who  was  involved  in 
carnal  sins  and  exercised  all  that  a  criminous  person  could  do,  might 
obtain  a  full  pardon  if  he  did  suddenly  repent  in  the  day  of  his  death, 
did  answer  peevishly  and  severely,  and  gave  no  hopes,  nor  would 
allow  pardon  to  any  such;  Avitus®  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  re- 
proved his  pride  and  his  morosity,  and  gave  express  sentence  for  the 
validity  of  such  a  repentance.  And  that  gentleness  hath  been  the 
continual  doctrine  of  the  church  for  many  ages ;  insomuch  that  in 
the  year  mdlxxxiv.  Henry  Kyspenning  a  canon  of  Xant  published 
a  book,  intituled,  'The  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  meditation  of 
death,  with  solid  exhortations  and  comforts  to  the  sick,  from  the 
currents  of  scripture,  and  the  commentaries  of  the  fathers,'  where 
teaching  the  sick  man  how  to  answer  the  objections  of  Satan  ^^^  he 
makes  this  to  be  the  fifteenth,  '  I  repent  too  late  of  my  sins.'     He 

*  [torn.  ii.  col.  1176.]  •  Epist.  iv.  [Bibl.  patr.  Gal  I  and.,  torn. 

*  [See  letter  of  Faustus,  Magn.  bibl.      x.  p.  710  sqq.] 
vett.  patr.,  torn.  v.  part.  3.  p.  433  sqq.]  '  Lib.  iii.  c.  1 1. 
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bids  him  answer,  '  It  is  not  late  if  it  be  true ;  and  to  the  thief  upon 
the  cross  Christ  said,  This  day  shalt  tliou  be  with  Me  in  paradise/ 
And  afterwards »,  '  A  short  prayer  easily  pierceth  heaven,  so  it  be 
darted  forth  with  a  vehement  force  of  the  spirit.  Truly  the  history 
of  the  kings  tells  that  David  who  was  so  great  a  sinner,  used  but 
three  syllables;  for  he  is  read  to  have  said  no  more  but  Peccavi,  I 
have  sinned.  For  S.  Ambrose  said.  The  flame  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
heart  ascends  up  to  heaven :  because  we  have  a  merciful  and  gentle 
Lord ;  and  the  correction  of  our  sins  needs  not  much  time,  but  great 
fervour.'  And  to  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  Alcuinus^  the 
tutor  of  Charles  the  great,  '  It  behoves  us  to  come  to  repentance  with 
all  confidence,  and  by  faith  to  believe  undoubtedly  that  oy  repentance 
our  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vita  spiritu  commissa 
j)cefiiteat,  although  we  repent  of  our  sins  in  the  last  breath  of  our  life."' 

Now  after  all  these  grounds  of  hope  and  confidence  to  a  sinner, 
what  can  be  pretended  in  defiance  of  a  sinful  life ;  and  since  men 
will  hope  upon  one  ground,  though  it  be  trifling  and  inconsiderable, 
when  there  are  so  many  doctrinal  grounds  of  hopes  established  propo- 
sitions, parts  of  religion  and  articles  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  (for,  all 
these  particulars  before  reckoned,  men  are  called  upon  to  believe 
earnestly,  and  are  hated  and  threatened  and  despised  if  they  do  not 
believe  them,)  what  is  there  left  to  discourage  the  evil  lives  of  men,  or 
to  lessen  a  full  iniquity,  since  upon  the  account  of  the  premises,  either 
we  may  do  what  we  list  without  sin,  or  sin  without  punishment,  or  go 
on  without  fear,  or  repent  without  danger,  and  without  scruple  be 
confident  of  heaven  ? 

And  now  if  moral  theology  rely  upon  such  notices  as  these,  I 
thought  my  work  was  at  an  end  before  I  had  well  finished  the  first 
st^ps  of  my  progression.  The  whole  sum  of  affairs  was  in  danger, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  trouble  myself  or  others  with  consideration 
of  the  particulars.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  first  to  under- 
mine these  false  foundations ;  and  since  an  enquiry  into  the  minutes 
of  conscience  is  commonly  the  work  of  persons  that  live  holily,  I 
ought  to  take  care  that  this  be  accounted  necessary,  and  all  false 
warrants  to  the  contrary  be  cancelled,  that  there  might  be  many 
idoiiei  auditoreSy  persons  competent  to  hear  and  read,  and  such  who 
ought  to  be  promoted  and  assisted  in  their  holy  intendments.  And 
I  bless  God  there  are  very  many  such ;  and  though  iniquity  does 
abound,  yet  God's  grace  is  conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  the  lives 
of  very  many,  to  whom  I  shall  design  all  the  labours  of  my  life,  as 
being  dear  to  God,  and  my  dear  brethren  in  the  service  of  Jesus.  But 
I  would  fain  have  the  churches  as  full  as  I  could  before  I  begin ;  and 
therefore  I  esteemed  it  necessary  to  publish  these  papers  before  my 
other,  as  containing  the  great^t  lines  of  conscience,  and  the  most 

I  Lib.  vii.  c.  9.  ^  [De  div.  offic,  cap.  xiii.  col.  1039  B.] 
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general  cases  of  our  whole  life^  even  all  the  doctrine  of  Repentance, 
upon  which  all  the  hopes  of  man  depend  through  Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  have  other  purposes  also  in  the  publication  of  this  book. 
The  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome  (who  ever  love  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters^  and  to  oppress  the  miserable  and  afflicted  if  they  differ  from 
them  in  a  proposition)  use  all  the  means  they  can  to  persuade  our 
people  that  the  man  that  is  afflicted  is  not  alive^  that  the  church  of 
England  now  it  is  a  persecuted  churchy  is  no  church  at  all ;  and 
though  (blessed  be  God)  our  propositions^  and  doctrines^  and  litui^, 
and  communion  are  sufficiently  vindicated  in  despite  of  all  their  petty 
oppositions  and  trifling  arrests,  yet  they  will  never  leave  making 
noises  and  outcries ;  which  for  my  part  I  can  easily  neglect,  as  finding 
them  to  be  nothing  but  noise.  But  yet  I  am  wilKng  to  try  the  rights  and 
excellencies  of  a  church  with  them  upon  other  accounts ;  by  such  in- 
dications  as  are  the  most  proper  tokens  of  '  life/  I  mean,  propositions 
of  holiness,  the  necessities  of  a  holy  life :  for  certainly  that  church  is 
most  to  be  followed  who  brings  us  nearest  to  God ;  and  they  make 
our  approaches  nearest  who  teach  us  to  be  most  holy,  and  whose  doc- 
trines command  the  most  excellent  and  severest  lives.  But  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  prevaiUng  doctrines  in  the  church  of  Rome  do  conse- 
quently teach,  or  directly  warrant,  impiety,  or  which  is  all  one,  are 
too  easy  in  promising  pardon,  and  for  it  have  no  defences  but  dis- 
tinctions of  their  own  inventing,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  greater  reproof 
to  their  confidence  and  bold  pretensions,  than  a  discourse  against  one 
of  their  immaterial  propositions  that  have  neither  certainty  nor  use- 
fulness. But  I  had  rather  that  they  would  preach  severity  than  be  re- 
proved for  their  careless  propositions,  and  therefore  am  well  pleased 
that  even  amongst  themselves  some  are  so  convinced  of  the  weakness 
of  their  usual  ministries  of  repentance,  that  as  much  as  they  dare  they 
call  upon  the  priests  to  be  more  deliberate  in  their  absolutions  and 
severe  in  their  impositions  of  satisfactions,  requiring  a  longer  time  of 
repentance  before  the  penitents  be  reconciled. 

Monsieur  Amauld*  of  the  Sorbon  hath  appeared  publicly  in  reproof 
of  a  frequent  and  easy  communion,  without  the  just  and  long  prepa- 
rations of  repentance,  and  its  proper  exercises  and  ministry.  Petavius 
the  Jesuit  hath  opposed  him ;  the  one  cries,  ^  the  present  church,'  the 
other,  '  the  ancient  church ;'  and  as  Petavius  is  too  hard  for  his 
adversary  in  the  present  authority,  so  monsieur  Arnauld  hath  the 
clearest  advantage  in  the  pretensions  of  antiquity  and  the  arguments 
of  truth;  from  which  Petavius  and  his  abettor  Bagot  the  Jesuit^ 
have  no  escape  or  defensative,  but  by  distinguishing  repentance  into 
'  solemn'  and  '  sacramental :'  which  is  just  as  if  they  should  say,  Re- 
pentance is  twofold;  one,  such  as  was  taught  and  practised  by  the 
primitive  church;  the  other,  that  which  is  in  use  this  day  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  pregnant  testi- 
mony in  antiquity  for  the  first  four  hundred  years,  that  there  was  any 

* 
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repentance  thought  of,  but  '  repentance  toward  God/  and  sometime* 
performed  in  tlie  church ;  in  which  after  their  stations  were  performed, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  holy  communion ;  excepting  only  in  the 
danger  or  article  of  death,  in  which  they  hastened  the  communion, 
and  enjoined  the  stations  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  case  they  did 
recover,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  left  the  event  to  God.  But  this 
question  of  theirs  can  never  be  ended  upon  the  new  principlest,  nor 
shall  be  freely  argued  because  of  their  interest.  For  who  ever  are 
obliged  to  profess  some  false  propositions,  shall  never  from  thence 
find  out  an  entire  truth,  but  like  casks  in  a  troubled  sea,  sometimes 
they  will  be  under  water,  sometimes  above.  For  the  productions  of 
error  are  infinite,  but  most  commonly  monstrous  :  and  in  the  fairest 
of  them  there  will  be  some  crooked  or  deformed  part. 

But  of  the  thing  itself  I  have  given  such  accounts  as  I  could,  being 
engaged  on  no  side,  and  the  servant  of  no  interest,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  dangers  of  every  sinner,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining pardon,  the  many  parts  and  progressions  of  repentance,  the 
severity  of  the  primitive  church,  their  rigid  doctrines  and  austere  dis- 
ciplines, the  degrees  of  easiness  and  complyings  that  came  in  by  negli- 
gence. And  I  desire  that  the  efiect  should  be,  that  all  the  pious  and 
religious  curates  of  souls  in  the  church  of  England  would  endeavour 
to  produce  so  much  fear  and  reverence,  caution  and  wariness  in  all 
their  penitents,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  undergo  more  severe 
methods  in  their  restitution  than  now  they  do  :  that  men  should  not 
dare  to  approach  to  the  holy  sacrament  as  soon  as  ever  their  foul 
hands  are  wet  with  a  drop  of  holy  rain ;  but  that  they  should  expect 
the  periods  of  life,  and  when  they  have  given  to  their  curate  fair  tes- 
timony of  a  hearty  repentance,  and  know  it  to  be  so  within  them- 
selves, they  may  with  comfort  to  all  parties  communicate  with 
holiness  and  joy.  For  I  conceive  this  to  be  that  event  of  things 
which  was  designed  by  S.  Paul '  in  that  excellent  advice ;  "  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  k6X  vwciicere,  submit  yourselves,'^ 
viz.,  to  their  ordering  and  disciphne,  "  because  they  watch  for  your 
souls  as  they  that  must  give  accounts  for  them,  that  they  may  do  it 
with  joy.''  I  am  sure  we  cannot  give  accounts  of  souls  of  which  we 
have  no  notice ;  and  though  we  had  reason  to  rescue  them  from  the 
yoke  of  bondage  which  the  unjust  laws  and  fetters  of  annual  and  pri- 
vate confession  (as  it  was  by  them  ordered)  did  make  men  to  com- 
plain of  j  yet  I  believe  we  should  be  all  unwilling  our  charges  should 
exchange  these  fetters  for  worse,  and  by  shaking  off  the  laws  of  con- 
fession, accidentally  entertain  the  tyranny  of  sin.  It  was  neither  fit 
that  all  should  be  tied  to  it,  nor  yet  that  all  should  throw  it  off. 
There  are  some  sins,  and  some  cases,  and  some  persons,  to  whom  an 
actual  ministry  and  personal  provision  and  conduct  by  the  priests' 
office  were  better  than  food  or  physic.  It  were  therefore  very  well  if 
great  sinners  could  be  invited  to  bear  the  yoke  of  holy  discipline,  and 
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do  their  repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  enquire  into  the  state  of  their  souk, 
that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by  those  who  are  justly 
and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  choose™ ;  and  then  that  we  would  apply  ourselves  to  understand 
the  secrets  of  religion,  the  measures  of  the  spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of 
life  and  death,  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies  of 
sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little  lines  of  conscience, 
and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted  and  promoted  in 
the  ways  of  godliness ;  for  such  knowledge  as  it  is  most  difficult  and 
secret,  untaught  and  unregarded;  so  it  is  most  necessary,  and  for 
want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to 
them  that  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ;  '  that  which  is  holy  is  given 
to  dogs/  Indeed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always ; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few :  all  were 
invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the  benefit ;  but  how- 
ever,  it  were  pity  that  men  upon  the  account  of  little  and  trifling  ob- 
jections should  be  discouraged  from  doing  themselves  benefit,  and 
from  enabling  us  with  greater  advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.  It 
was  of  old  observed  of  the  Christians  ",  YlMovrai.  rols  iapia-yAvois  v6' 
IJL019,  Koi  Toh  IhCois  pCois  viK^iai  Tovs  v6fiov^,  'thej  obey  the  laws, 
and  by  the  excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws  :  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good.  For  in  this  pre- 
sent dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people  concerning  any  good 
thing  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to  tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of  England  just 
as  the  Irish  are  Enghsh)  have  obtained  such  power  with  their  prose- 
lytes that  they  take  some  account  of  the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please) 
before  they  admit  them  to  their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do 
it  to  secure  them  to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as 
their  Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim :  but 
it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  for  charity,  and  for 
piety,  which  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and  that  we  would  be 
careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be  earnest  for  all  those  doc- 
trines, which  visibly  in  the  causes  of  things  are  apt  to  produce  holi- 
ness and  severe  living.  It  is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any 
sect  or  name  be  promoted ;  it  is  certain  christian  religion  would,  and 
that's  the  real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  conduct, 
of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  To  this  let  us  co-operate  with  all  wisdom,  and  earnest- 
ness, and  knowledge,  and  spiritual  understanding.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  in  the  world  to  do  this  than  by  ministering  to  persons 
singly  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  which  as  it  is  the  work  of 
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every  man,  so  tliere  are  but  few  persons  who  need  not  the  conduct  of 
a  spiritual  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it. 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  symbol,  having 
by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miseries  and  tlie  calamities  of  others, 
to  whose  restitution  I  have  been  called  to  minister,  been  taught  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  souls :  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  of  our  dearest  Lord  to  S.  Peter"  were  also  spoken  to  me,  Tu 
autem  conversvs  conjirma  fr aires,  I  hope  I  have  received  many  of 
the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the  turnings  and 
varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses ;  and  I  have  often  observed  the  ad- 
vantages in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  confident  that  the 
greatest  benefits  of  our  office  may  with  best  effect  be  communicated 
to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In  the  following 
book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to 
all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those  pro- 
positions upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have  been  negligent  of 
severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false  grounds  upon 
which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be  made  to  enquiries 
in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have  according  to  my  weak  ability  described 
all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  Ufe ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man,  and 
so  inoffensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal  (ex- 
cepting those  of  my  infirmity  and  disability,  which  I  cannot  answer 
but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but  this  only,  that  in  the 
chapter  of  *  Original  sin,'  I  speak  otherwise  than  is  spoken  commonly 
in  the  church  of  England :  whose  ninth  article  affirms  that  '  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  evil,  and  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit,  deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation  \  against  which 
I  so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  '  in  its  own  nature 
deserves  damnation/  and  another  to  say  '  it  is  damnable  to  all  those 
persons  in  whom  it  is  subjected.'  The  thing  itself,  that  is,  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  or  our  nature  of  corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state 
of  separation  from  God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  :  im- 
perfection of  nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory; 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends  :  for  that  in  the 
state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and  be  condemned  to 
a  pcena  damni,  is  the  severest  thing  that  any  sober  person  owns ;  and 
this  I  say,  that  nature  alone  cannot  bring  us  to  God ;  without  the 
regeneration  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grace  of  God,  we  can  never  go  to 
heaven :  but  because  tliis  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by 
persons  of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant  of  mercy 
and  grace,  made  with  Adam  presently  after  his  fall,  that  is,  even  be- 
fore we  were  bom,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a  participation  of  sin  be- 
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do  their  repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  enquire  into  the  state  of  their  souk, 
that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by  those  who  are  justly 
and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  choose™ ;  and  then  that  we  would  apply  ourselves  to  understand 
the  secrets  of  religion,  the  measures  of  the  spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of 
life  and  death,  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies  of 
sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little  lines  of  conscience, 
and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted  and  promoted  in 
the  ways  of  godUness ;  for  such  knowledge  as  it  is  most  difficult  and 
secret,  untaught  and  unregarded;  so  it  is  most  necessary,  and  for 
want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to 
them  that  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ;  '  that  which  is  holy  is  given 
to  dogs/  Indeed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always ; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few :  all  were 
invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the  benefit ;  but  how- 
ever, it  were  pity  that  men  upon  the  account  of  little  and  trifling  ob- 
jections should  be  discouraged  from  doing  themselves  benefit,  and 
from  enabling  us  with  greater  advantages  to  do  our  dutv  to  them.  It 
was  of  old  observed  of  the  Christians  °,  U€[dovTM  toIs  tapKryAvoLs  vo- 
/uu>49,  Koi  Toh  lbCoi9  pCois  i^ijcttcri  Tovs  v6fiov^,  'thej  obey  the  laws, 
and  by  the  excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws  :  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good.  For  in  this  pre- 
sent dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people  concerning  any  good 
thing  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to  tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of  England  just 
as  the  Irish  are  English)  have  obtained  such  power  with  their  prose- 
lytes that  they  take  some  account  of  the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please) 
before  they  admit  them  to  their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do 
it  to  secure  them  to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as 
their  Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim :  but 
it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  for  charity,  and  for 
piety,  wliich  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and  that  we  would  be 
careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be  earnest  for  all  those  doc- 
trines, which  visibly  in  the  causes  of  thinga  are  apt  to  produce  holi- 
ness and  severe  living.  It  is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any 
sect  or  name  be  promoted ;  it  is  certain  christian  religion  would,  and 
that's  the  real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  To  this  let  us  co-operate  with  all  wisdom,  and  earnest- 
ness, and  knowledge,  and  spiritual  understanding.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  in  the  world  to  do  this  than  by  ministering  to  persons 
singly  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  which  as  it  is  the  work  of 
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every  man,  so  there  are  but  few  persons  who  need  not  the  conduct  of 
a  spiritual  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it. 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  symbol,  having 
by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miseries  and  tlie  calamities  of  others, 
to  whose  restitution  I  have  been  called  to  minister,  been  taught  some- 
tliing  of  the  secret  of  souls :  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  of  our  dearest  Lord  to  S.  Peter"  were  also  spoken  to  me,  Tu 
avtem  conversua  confirma  fr aires,  I  hope  I  have  received  many  of 
the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the  turnings  and 
varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses ;  and  I  have  often  observed  the  ad- 
vantages in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  confident  that  tlie 
greatest  benefits  of  our  oflBce  may  with  best  efiect  be  communicated 
to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In  tlie  following 
book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to 
all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those  pro- 
positions upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have  been  negligent  of 
severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false  grounds  upon 
which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be  made  to  enquiries 
in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have  according  to  my  weak  ability  described 
all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man,  and 
so  inoffensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal  (ex- 
cepting those  of  my  infirmity  and  disability,  which  I  cannot  answer 
but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but  this  only,  that  in  the 
chapter  of  '  Original  sin,'  I  speak  otherwise  than  is  spoken  commonly 
in  the  church  of  England  :  whose  ninth  article  affirms  that  '  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  evil,  and  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit,  deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation  \  against  which 
I  so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  '  in  its  own  nature 
deserves  damnation,'  and  another  to  say  '  it  is  damnable  to  all  those 
persons  in  whom  it  is  subjected.'  The  thing  itself,  that  is,  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  or  our  nature  of  corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state 
of  separation  from  God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  :  im- 
perfection of  nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ; 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends  :  for  that  in  the 
state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and  be  condemned  to 
Vipoma  damni,  is  the  severest  thing  that  any  sober  person  owns ;  and 
this  I  say,  that  nature  alone  cannot  bring  us  to  God ;  without  the 
regeneration  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grace  of  God,  we  can  never  go  to 
heaven :  but  because  this  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by 
persons  of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant  of  mercy 
and  grace,  made  with  Adam  presently  after  his  fall,  that  is,  even  be- 
fore we  were  born,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a  particijiation  of  sin  be- 
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do  their  repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  enquire  into  the  state  of  their  souls, 
that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by  those  who  are  justly 
and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  choose™ ;  and  then  that  we  would  apply  ourselves  to  understand 
the  secrets  of  religion,  the  measures  of  the  spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of 
life  and  death,  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies  of 
sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little  lines  of  conscience, 
and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted  and  promoted  in 
the  ways  of  godliness ;  for  such  knowledge  as  it  is  most  difScult  and 
secret,  untaught  and  unregarded;  so  it  is  most  necessary,  and  for 
want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to 
them  that  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ;  '  that  which  is  holy  is  given 
to  dogs/  Indeed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few :  all  were 
invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the  oenefit ;  but  how- 
ever,  it  were  pity  that  men  upon  the  account  of  little  and  trifling  ob- 
jections  should  be  discouraged  from  doing  themselves  benefit,  and 
from  enabling  us  with  greater  advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.  It 
was  of  old  observed  of  the  Christians  °,  Yl^iOovrai,  rols  wpKryAvois  vJ- 
lM)i9,  Kci  Toh  IhCois  pCoi9  r4ictt<r4  Tovs  v6yLov^,  Hhey  obey  the  laws, 
and  by  the  excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws  :  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good.  For  in  this  pre- 
sent dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people  concerning  any  good 
thing  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to  tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of  England  just 
as  the  Irish  are  English)  have  obtained  such  power  with  their  prose- 
lytes that  they  take  some  account  of  the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please) 
before  they  admit  them  to  their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do 
it  to  secure  them  to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as 
their  Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim  :  but 
it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  for  charity,  and  for 
piety,  wliich  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and  that  we  would  be 
careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be  earnest  for  all  those  doc- 
trines, which  visibly  in  the  causes  of  thing3  are  apt  to  produce  holi- 
ness and  severe  living.  It  is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any 
sect  or  name  be  promoted ;  it  is  certain  christian  religion  would,  and 
thaf  s  the  real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  To  this  let  us  co-operate  with  all  wisdom,  and  earnest- 
ness, and  knowledge,  and  spiritual  understanding.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  in  the  world  to  do  this  than  by  ministering  to  persons 
singly  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  which  as  it  is  the  work  of 

■  [Coromun.  office  of  church  of  England.]         ■  [Just  Mart,  ad  Diogn.,  §  5.] 
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every  man,  so  there  are  but  few  persons  who  need  not  the  conduct  of 
a  spiritual  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it. 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  symbol,  having 
by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miseries  and  the  calamities  of  others, 
to  whose  restitution  I  have  been  called  to  minister,  been  taught  some- 
tliing  of  the  secret  of  souls :  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  of  our  dearest  Lord  to  S.  Peter"  were  also  spoken  to  me,  Tu 
antem  conversus  conjinna  fratres,  I  hope  I  have  received  many  of 
the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the  turnings  and 
varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses ;  and  I  have  often  observed  the  ad- 
vantages in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  confident  that  the 
greatest  benefits  of  our  oflBce  may  with  best  effect  be  communicated 
to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In  the  following 
book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to 
all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those  pro- 
positions upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have  been  negligent  of 
severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false  grounds  upon 
which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be  made  to  enquiries 
in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have  according  to  my  weak  ability  described 
all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man,  and 
so  inoflensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal  (ex- 
cepting those  of  my  infirmity  and  disability,  which  I  cannot  answer 
but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but  this  only,  that  in  the 
chapter  of  *  Original  sin,'  I  speak  otherwise  than  is  spoken  commonly 
in  the  church  of  England  :  whose  ninth  article  affirms  tliat  '  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  evil,  apd  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit,  deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation ;'  against  which 
I  so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  '  in  its  own  nature 
deserves  damnation,'  and  another  to  say  *  it  is  damnable  to  all  those 
persons  in  whom  it  is  subjected.'  The  thing  itself,  that  is,  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  or  our  nature  of  corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state 
of  separation  from  God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  :  im- 
perfection of  nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ; 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  cliurch  intends  :  for  that  in  the 
stite  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and  be  condemned  to 
Vipmna  damni,  is  the  severest  thing  that  any  sober  person  owns ;  and 
this  I  say,  that  nature  alone  cannot  bring  us  to  God ;  without  the 
regeneration  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grace  of  God,  we  can  never  go  to 
heaven :  but  because  this  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by 
persons  of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant  of  mercy 
and  grace,  made  with  Adam  presently  after  his  fall,  that  is,  even  be- 
fore we  were  born,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a  particii)ation  of  sin  be- 
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do  their  repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  enquire  into  the  state  of  their  souls, 
that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by  those  who  are  justly 
and  rightly  appointed  over  them,  or  such  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  choose™ ;  and  then  that  we  would  apply  ourselves  to  understand 
the  secrets  of  religion,  the  measures  of  the  spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of 
life  and  death,  the  labyrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies  of 
sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little  lines  of  conscience, 
and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted  and  promoted  in 
the  ways  of  godliness ;  for  such  knowledge  as  it  is  most  difficult  and 
secret,  untaught  and  unre.garded;  so  it  is  most  necessary,  and  for 
want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to 
them  that  are  in  tfie  gall  of  bitterness ;  '  that  which  is  holy  is  given 
to  dogs/  Indeed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always ; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few :  all  were 
invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the  benefit ;  but  how- 
ever, it  were  pity  that  men  upon  the  account  of  little  and  trifling  ob- 
jections should  be  discouraged  from  doing  themselves  benefit,  and 
from  enabling  us  with  greater  advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.  It 
was  of  old  observed  of  the  Christians  °,  UcCOovrax  toIs  (apiaiiivoLs  v6' 
fAot9,  Koi  Tois  Mois  fiCoLs  viK&<ri  Tovs  v6fJLov9,  '  thcy  obey  the  laws, 
and  by  the  excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws  :  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good.  For  in  this  pre- 
sent dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people  concerning  any  good 
thing  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to  tempt  them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the  church  of  England  just 
as  the  Irish  are  Enghsh)  have  obtained  such  power  with  their  prose- 
lytes that  they  take  some  account  of  the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please) 
before  they  admit  them  to  their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do 
it  to  secure  them  to  their  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as 
their  Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim :  but 
it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  for  charity,  and  for 
piety,  wliich  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and  that  we  would  be 
careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be  earnest  for  all  those  doc- 
trines, which  visibly  in  the  causes  of  things  are  apt  to  produce  holi- 
ness and  severe  living.  It  is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any 
sect  or  name  be  promoted ;  it  is  certain  christian  religion  would,  and 
thaf  s  the  real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  To  this  let  us  co-operate  with  all  wisdom,  and  earnest- 
ness, and  knowledge,  and  spiritual  understanding.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  in  the  world  to  do  this  than  by  ministering  to  persons 
singly  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  which  as  it  is  the  work  of 
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every  man,  so  there  are  but  few  persons  who  need  not  tlie  conduct  of 
a  spiritual  guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it. 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  symbol,  having 
by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miseries  and  the  calamities  of  others, 
to  whose  restitution  I  have  been  called  to  minister,  been  taught  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  souls :  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  of  our  dearest  Lord  to  S.  Peter®  were  also  spoken  to  me,  Tu 
aiflem  conversu^  confirms  fratres,  I  hope  I  have  received  many  of 
the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the  turnings  and 
varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses  ;  and  I  have  often  observed  the  ad- 
vantages in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  confident  that  the 
greatest  benefits  of  our  oflBce  may  with  best  effect  be  communicated 
to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In  tlie  following 
book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to 
all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those  pro- 
positions upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have  been  negligent  of 
severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false  grounds  upon 
which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be  made  to  enquiries 
in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have  according  to  my  weak  ability  described 
all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man,  and 
so  inoffensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal  (ex- 
cepting those  of  my  infirmity  and  disabihty,  whicli  I  cannot  answer 
but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)  but  this  only,  that  in  the 
chapter  of  '  Original  sin,'  I  speak  otherwise  than  is  spoken  commonly 
in  the  church  of  England  :  whose  ninth  article  affirms  that  '  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  evil,  ajid  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit,  deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation  /  against  which 
I  so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  '  in  its  own  nature 
deserves  damnation/  and  another  to  say  '  it  is  damnable  to  all  those 
persons  in  whom  it  is  subjected.'  The  thing  itself,  that  is,  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  or  our  nature  of  corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state 
of  separation  from  God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  :  im- 
perfection of  nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ; 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends  :  for  that  in  the 
state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and  be  condemned  to 
tipcma  damni,  is  the  severest  thing  that  any  sober  person  owns ;  and 
this  I  say,  that  nature  alone  cannot  bring  us  to  God;  without  the 
regeneration  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grace  of  God,  we  can  never  go  to 
lieaven :  but  because  this  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infants,  but  by 
persons  of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant  of  mercy 
and  grace,  made  with  Adam  presently  after  his  fall,  that  is,  even  be- 
fore we  were  bom,  as  much  as  we  were  to  a  participation  of  sin  be- 
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fore  we  were  born,  no  man  can  perish  actually  for  that,  because  lie  is 
reconciled  by  this.  He  that  says  every  sin  is  damnable,  and  deserves 
the  anger  of  God,  says  true ;  but  yet  some  persons  that  sin  of  mere 
infirmity  are  accounted  by  God  in  the  rank  of  innocent  persons.  So 
it  is  in  this  article,  '  Concupiscence  remains  in  the  regenerate,  and  yet 
concupiscence  hath  the  nature  of  sin,  but  it  brings  not  condemnation.^ 
These  words  explain  the  former.  Original  imperfection  is  such  a 
thing  as  is  even  in  the  regenerate ;  and  it  is  '  of  the  nature  of  sin,' 
that  is,  it  is  the  effect  of  one  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  ;  but  yet  it 
is  not  damning,  because  as  it  is  subjected  in  unconsenting  persons, 
it  loses  its  own  natural  venom,  and  relation  to  g  xiltiness,  that  is,  it 
may  of  itself  in  its  abstracted  nature  be  a  sin,  and  deserve  God's 
anger,  viz.,  in  some  persons,  in  aU  them  that  consent  to  it :  but  that 
which  will  always  be  in  persons  that  shall  never  be  damned,  that  is 
in  infants  and  regenerate,  shall  never  damn  them.  And  this  is  the 
main  of  what  I  affirm.  And  since  the  church  of  England  intended  that 
article  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  recede  from  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  article,  though 
I  use  dffiiering  manners  of  expression ;  because  my  way  of  expUcating 
this  question  does  most  of  all  destroy  the  Pelagian  heresy,  since  al- 
though I  am  desirous  to  acquit  the  dispensation  of  God  and  His  jus- 
tice from  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of  wrong,  and  am  loath  to  put 
our  sins  upon  the  account  of  another,  yet  I  impute  all  our  evils  to  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature  and  the  malice  of  our  choice,  which  does 
most  of  all  demonstrate  not  only  the  necessity  of  grace,  but  also  of 
infant  baptism ;  and  then  to  accuse  this  doctrine  of  Pelagianism,  or 
any  newer  name  of  heresy,  will  seem  like  impotency  and  weakness  of 
spirit ;  but  there  will  be  nothing  of  truth  or  learning  in  it.  And  al- 
though this  article  was  penned  according  to  the  style  of  the  schools, 
as  they  then  did  love  to  speak,  yet  the  hardest  word  in  it  is  capable 
of  such  a  sense  as  complies  with  the  intendment  of  that  whole  sixth 
chapter.  For  though  the  church  of  England  professes  herself  fallible, 
and  consequently  that  all  her  truths  may  be  peaceably  improved ;  yet 
I  do  not  think  that  she  is  not  actually  deceived ;  and  also  that  divers 
eminently  learned  do  consent  in  my  sense  of  that  article.  However, 
I  am  so  truly  zealous  for  her  honour  and  peace,  that  I  wholly  submit 
all  that  I  say  there  or  any  where  else  to  her  most  prudent  judgment. 
And  though  I  may  most  easily  be  deceived,  yet  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  what  I  say,  and  desire  to  be  tried  by  them,  not  by  preju- 
dice, and  numbers,  and  zeal :  and  if  any  man  resolves  to  understand 
the  article  in  any  other  sense  than  what  I  have  now  explicated,  all 
that  I  shall  say  is,  that  it  may  be  I  cannot  reconcile  my  doctrine  to 
his  explication  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  article  itself 
in  its  best  understanding  and  compliance  with  the  truth  itself  and  the 
justification  of  God.  However,  he  that  explicates  the  article,  and 
thinks  it  means  as  he  says,  does  all  the  honour  he  can  to  the  authority; 
whose  words  if  he  does  not  understand,  yet  the  sanction  he  reveres. 
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And  this  liberty  I  now  take  is  no  other  than  hath  been  used  by 
the  severest  votaries  in  that  church  where  to  dissent  is  death,  I  mean 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  I  call  to  witness  those  disputations  and 
contradictory  assertions  in  the  matter  of  some  articles,  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  Andreas  Vega,  Dominicus  a  Soto,  Andradius,  the 
lawyers  about  the  question  of  divorces  and  clandestine  contracts,  the 
divines  about  predetermination,  and  about  this  very  article  of  original 
«in,  as  relating  to  the  virgin  Mary.  But  blessed  be  God,  we  are 
under  the  disdphne  of  a  prudent,  charitable,  and  indulgent  mother ; 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  article  means  no  more 
in  short,  than  the  office  of  Baptism  explicates  at  large,  I  will  abide 
by  the  trial ;  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  rubrics  or  prayers  but  may  very 
perfectly  consist  with  the  doctrine  I  deUver.  But  tnough  the  church 
of  England  is  my  mother,  and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  live,  and  at  last 
die  in  her  communion,  and  if  God  shall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  me, 
I  will  not  refuse  to  die  for  her ;  yet  I  conceive  there  is  something 
most  highly  considerable  in  that  saying,  '  Call  no  man  master  upon 
earth  /  that  is,  no  man's  expUcation  of  her  articles  shall  prejudice 
my  affirmative,  if  it  agrees  with  scripture  and  right  reason,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years ; 
and  if  in  any  of  this  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  most  thankfuUy  be 
reproved,  and  most  readily  make  honourable  amends.  But  my 
proposition,  I  hope,  is  not  built  upon  the  sand:  and  I  am  most 
sure  it  is  so  zealous  for  God's  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  His 
justice,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  I  hope  all  that  are  pious 
(unless  they  labour  under  some  prejudice  and  preijossession)  will 
upon  that  account  be  zealous  for  it,  or  at  least  confess  that  what  I 
intend  hath  in  it  more  of  piety,  than  their  negative  can  have  of  cer- 
tainty. That  which  is  strained  and  held  too  hard  will  soonest  break. 
He  that  stoops  to  the  authority,  yet  twists  the  article  with  truth, 
preserves  both  with  modesty  and  religion. 

One  thing  more  I  fear  will  trouble  some  persons,  who  will  be  apt 
to  say  to  me  as  Avitus^  of  Vienna  did  to  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  Hie 
quantum  ad  frontem  pertinet  quasi  oAstineutiamnam  vitam  professus, 
ei  nan  aecretam  crucem,  aed  publicam  vanitatem,  Sfc;  that  upon 
pretence  of  great  severity,  as  if  I  were  exact  or  could  be,  I  urge 
others  to  so  great  strictness  which  will  rather  produce  despair  than 
holiness.  Though  I  have  in  its  proper  place  taken  care  concerning 
this,  and  all  the  way  intend  to  rescue  men  from  the  just  causes  and 
inlets  to  despair ;  that  is,  not  to  make  them  do  that  against  which  by 
preaching  a  holy  life  I  have  prepared  the  best  defensative ;  yet  this  1 
shall  say  here  particularly :  that  I  think  this  objection  is  but  a  mere 
excuse  which  some  men  would  make,  lest  they  should  believe  it 
necessary  to  live  well.  For  to  speak  truth,  men  are  not  very  apt  to 
despair,  they  have  ten  thousand  ways  to  flatter  themselves,  and  they 
will  hope  in  despite  of  all  arguments  to  the  contrary.     In  all  the 

»  [See  p.  12,  notes  d,  e,  aboTe.] 
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scripture  there  is  but  one  example  of  a  despairing  man,  and  that  was 
Judas;  who  did  so,  not  upon  the  stock  of  any  fierce  propositions 

{)reached  to  him,  but  upon  the  load  of  his  foul  sin,  and  the  pusil- 
animity  of  his  spirit.  But  they  are  not  to  be  numbered  wlio  live 
in  sin,  and  yet  sibi  suaviler  heyiedlcunt,  think  themselves  in  a  good 
condition ;  and  all  them  that  rely  upon  those  false  principles  which 
I  have  reckoned  in  this  preface,  and  confuted  in  the  book,  are 
examples  of  it.  But  it  were  well  if  men  would  distinguish  the  sin 
of  despair,  from  the  misery  of  despair :  where  God  hath  given  us  no 
warrant  to  hope,  there  to  despair  is  no  sin ;  it  may  be  a  punishment, 
and  to  hope  also  may  be  presumption. 

I  shall  end  with  the  most  charitable  advice  I  can  give  to  any  of 
my  erring  brethren.  Let  no  man  be  so  vain  as  to  use  all  the  wit  and 
arts,  all  the  shifts  and  devices  of  the  world,  that  he  may  behold  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  sin,  since  it  may  bring  him  into  that  condi- 
tion that  it  will  be  disputed  whether  he  shall  despair  or  no.  Our 
duty  is  to  '  make  our  caUing  and  election  sure,'  which  certainly  can- 
not be  done  but  by  a  timely  and  effective  repentance.  But  they  that 
will  be  confident  in  their  health,  are  sometimes  pusillanimous  in  their 
sickness,  presumptuous  in  sin,  and  despairing  in  the  day  of  their  cala- 
mity. Cognitio  de  incarrupto  Deijudicio  in  muUis  dormit,  sed  exci- 
tari  solet  circa  mortem,  said  Plato  *i.  For  though  men  give  false 
sentences  of  the  divine  judgments,  when  their  temptations  are  high, 
and  their  sin  is  pleasant,  yet  about  the  time  of  their  death  their  un- 
derstanding and  notices  are  awakened,  and  they  see  what  they  would 
not  see  before,  and  what  they  cannot  now  avoid. 

Thus  I  have  given  account  of  the  design  of  this  book  to  you,  most 
reverend  fathers  and  religious  brethren  of  this  church ;  and  to  your 
judgment  I  submil  what  I  have  here  discoursed  of,  as  knowing  tliat 
the  chiefest  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  ofiBce  is  conversant  about  repent- 
ance, and  the  whole  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  almost 
wholly  employed  in  ministering  to  the  orders,  and  restitution  and  re- 
conciliation, of  penitents ;  and  therefore  you  are  not  only  by  your 
ability,  but  by  your  employment  and  experiences,  the  most  competent 
judges  and  the  aptest  promoters  of  those  truths  by  which  repentance 
is  made  most  perfect  and  unreprovable.  By  your  prayers,  and  your 
authority,  and  your  wisdom,  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  effected 
that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy  life  be  thought  necessary,  and  that  re- 
pentance may  be  no  more  that  trifling,  litUe  piece  of  duty  to  which 
the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of  learning,  and  the  desires  of  men  to  be 
deceived  in  this  article,  have  reduced  it.  I  have  done  thus  much  of 
my  part  toward  it,  and  I  humbly  desire  it  may  be  accepted  by  God, 
by  you,  and  by  all  good  men. 

JER  TAYLOR. 

1  Dc  Rcpubl.  L  [f  5.  torn.  vi.  p.  270.] 
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THE  FOUNDATION  AND  NECESSITY  OF  REPENTANCE. 

1.  In  the  first  entercourse  with  man,  God  made  such 
diroenaabie  *iw-  *  covenaiit  as  He  might  justly  make  out  of  His  abso- 
cessitjT  of  repent-  lute  dominion,  and  such  as  was  agreeable  with  those 
to*Uie"unim>^  powers  which  He  gave  us,  and  the  instances  in  which 
able  transgress,  obedience  was  demanded.  For  first,  man  was  made 
Irf  workT*^*"*"'     perfect  in  his  kind,  and  God  demanded  of  him  perfect 

obedience.  Secondly,  the  first  covenant  was  the 
'covenant  of  works,^  that  is,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  man  was  to 
obey  or  die :  but  God  laid  but  one  command  upon  him  that  we  find ; 
the  covenant  was  instanced  but  in  one  precept;  in  that  he  failed, 
and  therefore  he  was  lost.  There  was  here  no  remedv,  no  second 
thoughts,  no  amends  to  be  made :  but  because  much  was  not  re- 
quired of  him,  and  the  commandment  was  very  easy,  and  he  had 
strengths  more  than  enough  to  keep  it,  therefore  he  had  no  cause  to 
complain ;  God  might,  and  did  exact  at  first  the  covenant  of  works, 
because  it  was  at  first  infinitely  tolerable.     But, 

2.  From  this  time  forward  this  covenant  began  to  be  hard,  and 
by  degrees  became  impossible ;  not  only  because  man's  fortune  was 
broken,  and  his  spirit  troubled,  and  his  passions  disordered  and  vexed 
by  his  calamity  and  his  sin,  but  because  man  upon  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren and  the  increase  of  the  world  contracted  new  relations,  and  con- 
sequently had  new  duties  and  obligations,  and  men  hindered  one 
another,  and  their  faculties  by  many  means  became  disordered  and 
lessened  in  their  abilities ;  and  their  will  becoming  perverse  they  first 
were  unwiUing,  and  then  unable  by  superinducing  dispositions  and 
habits  contrary  to  their  duty.  However,  because  there  was  a  neces- 
sity that  man  should  be  tied  to  more  duty,  God  did  in  the  several 
periods  of  the  world  multiply  commandments,  first  to  Noah,  then  to 
Abraham,  and  then  to  his  posterity;  and  by  this  time  they  were 
very  many:  and  still  God  held  over  man's  head  the  covenant  of 
works. 

3.  Upon  the  pressure  of  this  covenant  all  the  world  did  complain. 
Tania  mandata  sunt,  tU  impos»ibile  »ii  servari  ea,  said  S.  Ambrose*, 
'  the  commandments  were  so  many  and  great  that  it  was  impossible 
they  should  be  kept.'  For  at  first  there  were  no  promises  at  all  of 
any  good,  nothing  but  a  threatening  of  evil  to  the  transgressors ;  and 

•  [Pseud- Ambros.]  in  cap.  iii.  Gal.  [torn.  ii.  append,  col.  219  F.]  ' 
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after  a  long  time  they  were  entertained  but  with  the  promise  of  tern- 
poral  good  things,  which  to  some  men  were  performed  by  the  plea- 
sures and  rewards  of  sin.  And  then  there  being  a  great  imperfection 
in  the  nature  of  man,  it  could  not  be  that  man  should  remain  inno- 
cent; and  for  repentance  in  this  covenant  there  was  no  regard  or 
provisions  made.     But  I  said, 

4.  The  covenant  of  works  was  still  kept  on  foot :  how  justly,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  reasonableness  of  it  was  in  this,  that 
men  living  in  a  state  of  awfulness  might  be  under  a  pedagogy  or 
severe  institution  restraining  their  loosenesses,  recollecting  their  inad- 
vertencies, uniting  their  distractions.  For  the  world  was  not  then 
prepared  by  spiritual  usages  and  dispositions  to  be  governed  by  love 
and  an  easy  yoke,  but  by  threatenings  and  severities.  And  this  is 
the  account  S.  Paul**  give^  of  it,  6  vofios  iraidaywy^s, '  the  law  was  a 
schoolmaster,'  that  is,  had  a  temporary  authority  serving  to  other  ends, 
with  no  final  concluding  power.  It  could  chastise  and  threaten,  but 
it  could  not  condemn :  it  had  not  power  of  eternal  life  and  death, 
that  was  given  by  other  measures.  But  because  the  world  was  wild 
and  barbarous,  good  men  were  few,  the  bad  potent  and  innumerable, 
and  sin  was  conducted  and  helped  forward  by  pleasure  and  impunity, 
it  was  necessary  that  Ood  should  superinduce  a  law,  and  shew  them 
the  rod,  and  affright  and  check  their  confidences,  lest  the  world  itself 
should  perish  by  dissolution.  The  law  of  Moses  was  still  a  part  of 
the  covenant  of  works.  Some  little  it  had  of  repentance ;  sacrifice 
and  expiations  were  appointed  for  small  sins ;  but  nothing  at  all  for 
greater.  Every  great  sin  brought  death  infallibly.  And  as  it  had  a 
nttle  image  of  repentance,  so  it  had  something  of  promises,  to  be  as  a 
grace  and  auxiliary  to  set  forward  obedience.  But  this  would  not  do 
it.  The  promises  were  temporal,  and  that  could  not  secure  obedience 
in  great  instances ;  and  there  being  for  them  no  remedy  appointed 
by  repentance,  the  law  could  not  justify,  it  did  not  promise  life  eter- 
nal, nor  give  sufficient  security  against  the  temporal,  only  it  was 
brought  in  as  a  pedagogy  for  the  present  necessity. 

5.  But  this  pedagogy  or  institution  was  also  a  manuduction  to  the 
gospel.  For  they  were  used  to  severe  laws,  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  entertain  the  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  which  eter- 
nally they  would  have  shut  their  ears  unless  they  had  had  some  pre- 
paratory institution  of  severity  and  fear ;  and  therefore  S.  Paul  also 
calls  it,  iraLbaycayCav  els  Xpiarov,  '  a  pedagogy  or  institution  leading 
unto  Christ.' 

6.  For  it  was  this  which  made  the  world  of  the  godly  long  for 
Christ,  as  having  commission  to  open  the  Kpvmhv  hirh  tQv  aliavo^v  *^, 
the  '  hidden  mystery'  of  iustification  by  faith  and  repentance.  For 
the  law  called  for  exact  obedience,  but  ministered  no  grace  but  that 
of  fear,  which  was  not  enough  to  the  performance  or  the  engagement 

*       »»  [GaL  iii.  24.]  •  [vid  1  Cor.  ii.  7;  Eph.  iii.  9;  Col.  i.  26.] 
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of  exact  obedience.  All  therefore  were  here  convinced  of  sin,  but 
by  this  covenant  they  had  no  hopes,  and  therefore  were  to  expect 
relief  from  another  and  a  better :  according  to  that  saving  of  S.  Paul**, 
"  The  scripture  concludes  all  under  sin"  (that  is,  declares  all  the  world 
to  be  sinners)  "that  the  promise  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might 
be  given  to  them  that  believe."  This  S.  Bernard  expresses  in  these 
words,  BeM  ncbU  hoc  fecit,  tU  nosfram  imperfectionem  osfenderet,  et 
CkriHi  avidiares  nos/aceret,  *  our  imperfection  was  sufficiently  mani- 
fest by  the  severity  of  the  first  covenant,  that  the  world  might  long 
for  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ/ 

7.  For  since  mankind  could  not  be  saved  bv  the  covenant  of 
works,  that  is,  of  exact  obedience,  they  must  perish  for  ever,  or  else 
hope  to  be  saved  by  a  covenant  of  ease  and  remission,  that  is,  such  a 
covenant  as  may  secure  man's  duty  to  God,  and  God's  mercy  to  man ; 
and  this  is  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  mankind  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  covenant  of  repentance. 

8.  This  covenant  began  immediately  after  Adam's  fall.  For  as 
soon  as  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  was  broken,  God 
promised  to  make  it  up  by  an  instrument  of  mercy  which  Himself 
would  find  out.  'Tlie  seed  of  the  woman'  should  make  up  the 
breaches  of  the  man.  But  this  should  be  acted  and  published  in  its 
own  time,  not  presently.  In  the  mean  time  man  was  by  virtue  of 
that  new  covenant  or  promise  admitted  to  repentance. 

9.  Adam  confessed  his  sin  and  repented;  three  hundred  vears  toge- 
ther* did  he  mourn  upon  the  mountains  of  India,  and  GoJ  promised 
him  a  Saviour  by  whose  obedience  liis  repentance  should  be  accepted. 
And  when  God  did  threaten  the  old  world  >i'ith  a  flood  of  waters. 
He  called  upon  them  to  re})ent,  but  because  they  did  not,  God 
brought  upon  them  the  flood  of  waters ;  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together  He  called  upon  them  to  return  before  He  would 
strike  His  final  blow.  Ten  times  God  tried  Pharaoh  before  He 
destroyed  him.  And  in  all  ages,  in  all  j)eriods,  and  with  all  men 
God  did  deal  by  this  measure ;  and  (excepting  that  God  in  some 
great  cases,  or  in  the  beginning  of  a  sanction,  to  establish  it  with  the 
terror  of  a  great  example)  He  scarce  ever  destroyed  a  single  man 
with  temporal  death  for  any  nicety  of  the  law,  but  for  long  and 
great  prevarications  of  it :  and  when  He  did  otherwise.  He  did  it 
after  the  man  had  been  highly  warned  of  the  particular,  and  could 
have  obeyed  easily ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  man  that  gathered 
sticks  upon  the  sabbath,  and  was  like  the  case  of  Adam,  who  was 
upon  the  same  account  judged  by  the  covenant  of  works. 

10.  This  then  was  an  emanation  both  of  God's  justice,  and  His 
mercy.  Until  man  had  sinned  he  was  not  the  subject  of  mercy  :  and 
if  he  had  not  then  received  mercy,  the  infliction  had  been  too  severe 
and  unjust,  since  the  covenant  was  beyond  the  measures  of  man, 

*  [GaL  iii.  22.]  •  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  179,  note  a.] 
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after  it  began  to  multiply  into  particular  laws,  and  man  by  accident 
was  lessened  in  his  strengths. 

11.  From  hence  the  corollaries  are  plain  ; 

a.  God  was  not  unjust  for  beginning  His  entercourse  with  man- 
kind by  the  covenant  of  works,  for  these  reasons ; — 

First,  because  man  had  strengths  enough  to  do  it,  until  he  less- 
ened his  own  abilities. 

Secondly,  the  covenant  of  works  was  at  first  instanced  but  in 
a  small  commandment:  in  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  one  tree, 
when  he  had  by  him  very  many  others  for  his  use  and  pleasure. 

Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  the  covenant  of  works  should  begin  : 
for  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance  could  not  be  at  first :  there 
was  no  need  of  it,  no  opportunity  for  it,  it  must  suppose  a  defailance^ 
or  an  infirmity,  as  physic  supposes  sickness  and  mortality. 

Fourthly,  God  never  exacted  the  obedience  of  man  by  strict 
measures,  by  the  severity  of  the  first  covenant,  after  Adam^s  fall ;  but 
men  were  saved  then  as  now,  they  were  admitted  to  repentance,  and 
justified  by  faith  and  the  works  of  faith.  And  therefore  the  Jews 
say  that  three  things  were  before  the  world,  the  law,  the  name  of  the 
Messias,  and  repentance;  that  is,  as  S.  Paul'  better  expresses  it, 
this  repentance  through  faith  in  the  Messias  is  '  the  liidden  wisdom 
of  God,  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory .^  So  that  at  6rst 
it  was  not  impossible ;  and  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exacted  in  the 
impossible  measure ;  but  it  was  kept  in  pretence  and  overture  for 
ends  of  piety,  wisdom  and  mercy,  of  which  I  have  given  account ;  it 
was  (ro(f>Ca  hmoK^Kpyiniiin],  a  wise  dispensation,  but  it  was  hidden. 

12.  For  since  it  is  essential  to  a  law  that  it  be  in  a  matter  that 
18  possible*,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would  judge  man  by  an 
impossible  commandment.  A  good  man  would  not  do  it,  much  less 
the  righteous  and  merciful  Judge  of  men  and  angels.  But  God  by 
holding  over  the  world  the  covenant  of  works,  non  fecit  preevarica- 
tores  sed  humiles,  *  did  not  make  us  sinners'  by  not  observing  the 
&KpCp€ia,  the  minutes  and  tittles  of  the  law,  '  but  made  us  humble,* 
needing  mercy,  begging  grace,  longing  for  a  Saviour,  relying  upon,  a 
better  covenant,  waiting  for  better  promises,  praying  for  the  spirit  of 
grace,  repenting  of  our  sins,  deploring  our  infirmities,  and  justified 
by  faith  in  the  promises  of  God. 

13.  p.  This  then  is  the  great  introduction  and  necessity  of  repent- 
ance. We  neither  could  have  lived  without  it,  nor  have  understood 
the  way  of  the  divine  justice,  nor  have  felt  any  thing  of  His  most 
glorious  attribute.  But  the  admission  of  us  to  repentance,  is  the 
great  verification  of  His  justice,  and  the  most  excellent  expression 

'  [1  Cor.  ii.  7.]  [cap.  21.  torn.  i.  p.  358.] — Curius  Fortu- 

'  Plato  de  legg.,  lib.  ▼.  [vid.  §  10.  fin.  natianus,   Rhet.   [lib.  i.  p.  64.  in  Rhet 

torn,  viil  p.  167]— Demostli.  contra  Ti-  antiq.  Lat. — 4to.  Arpjent.  1756.] — Nemo 
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of  His  mercy.  This  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Chrisf,  springing 
from  the  fountains  of  grace,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  holy 
Lamb,  the  eternal  sacrifice,  promised  from  the  beginning,  always 
ministered  to  man's  need  in  the  secret  economy  of  God,  but  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  at  the  revelation  of  God  incarnate,  the  first 
day  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

14.  But  what  are  we  eased  now  under  the  gospel,  which  is  a  law 
of  greater  holiness,  and  more  commandments,  and  a  sublimer  purity, 
in  which  we  are  tied  to  more  severity  than  ever  man  was  bound 
to  under  any  institution  and  covenant?  If  the  law  was  an  impos- 
sible commandment,  who  can  say  he  hath  strictly  and  punctually 
performed  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel  ?  Is  not  the  little  finger  of 
the  son  heavier  than  the  father's  loins  ?  Here  therefore  it  is  to  be 
enquired,  whether  the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  be  as  impos- 
sible to  be  kept  as  the  law  of  Moses?  If  we  by  Christ  be  tied 
to  more  holiness  than  the  sons  of  Israel  were  by  Moses'  law,  then 
because  that  could  not  be  kept,  then  neither  can  this.  But  if  we  be 
not  tied  to  more  than  they,  how  is  the  law  of  Christ  a  more  perfect 
institution,  and  how  can  we  now  be  justified  by  a  law  no  better  than 
that  by  which  we  could  not  be  justified  ?  But  then  if  this  should 
be  as  impossible  as  ever,  why  is  it  anew  imposed  ?  why  is  it  held 
over  us,  when  the  ends  for  which  it  was  held  over  us  now  arc 
sensed  ?  And  at  last,  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  and 
justice,  to  exact  of  us  a  law  which  we  cannot  perform,  or  to  impose 
a  law  which  cannot  justly  be  exacted?  The  answering  and  ex- 
plicating this  difficulty  will  serve  many  propositions  in  the  doctrine 
of  repentance. 

§  2.  Of  the  15«  It  were  strange  that  it  shoidd  be  possible  for 
possibility  or  im-  all  men  to  keep  the  commandments,  and  required 
Eecpinp'Vhe  pre-  ^^^^  cxacted  of  all  men  with  the  intermination  or 
ceptsofthe  go«-  threatening  of  horrid  pains,  and  yet  that  no  man 
^  should  ever  do  it.     S.  Hierome*^  brings  in  Atticus 

thus  arguing.  Da  exempluniy  aut  conjitere  imbecillitatem  tuam :  and 
the  same  also  was  the  argument  of  Orosius ;  and  the  reasonableness 
of  it  is  a  great  prejudice  against  the  contrary  affirmation  of  S.  Austin, 
Alipius  and  Evodius,  Aurelius  and  Possidius,  who, — because  it  is  no 
good  consequence  to  argue  a  non  esse  ad  non  posse,  and  tliough  it  is 
not  done,  yet  possibly  it  might, — conclude  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  commandments,  though  as  yet  no  man  ever  did,  but  He  that  did 
it  for  us  alL     But  as  Marcellinus  said  well,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  by 

a  man  a  thing  can  be  done,  of  which  although  there 
of  God  is  nahr^  ^'^s  a  great  necessity  and  a  severe  commandment, 
reiiv  possible  to  yet  there  never  was  any  example.  Because  in  men 
mora^^  "'  °^'     there  is  such  infinite  variety  of  tempers,  dispositions, 

apprehensions,  designs,  fears  and  hopes,  purposes  and 

^  Lib.  i.  dial.  adv.  Pelag.  [toin.  iv.  part.  2.  col.  4^8.] 
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interests,  that  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  that  not  one  of  all  mankind 
should  do  what  he  can,  and  what  so  highly  concerns  him.  But 
because  this,  although  it  be  a  high  probability,  yet  is  no  certain 
demonstration;  that  which  S.  Paul*  taught  is  certainly  to  be  relied 
upon,  that  *  the  law  could  not  do  it  for  us,'  that  is,  could  not  bring 
us  justification,  *  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh  /  meaning 
that  because  we  were  so  weak  we  could  not  fulfil  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  therefore  we  could  not  be  justified  by  that  covenant. 
Most  manus  graves,  fades  cornuta^,  imjjediia  lingua,  lapidea  tabula, 
'  Moses'  hands  were  heavy,  his  face  bright,  his  tongue  stammering, 
and  the  tables  were  of  stone  /  by  which  is  meant  that  the  imposition 
and  the  burden  was  groat,  but  the  shoulder  is  weak  and  crushed, 
and  therefore  was  not  able  to  bear  it ;  and  therefore  much  less  can 
it  stand  under  a  bigger  load,  if  the  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel  should 
prove  so,  and  we  be  assisted  by  no  firmer  supporters. 

]  6.  For  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
I)crpetually  attend  to  any  state  of  things:  volunlas  per  momenta 
variatur,  qtiia  solus  Beus  immutabilis^ :  variety  and  cliange,  incon- 
stancy and  repentance  are  in  his  very  nature.  If  he  be  negligent, 
he  is  soon  tempted.  If  he  be  watchful,  he  is  soon  wearied.  If  he 
be  not  instructed,  he  is  exposed  to  every  abuse.  If  he  be,  yet  he  is 
ignorant  of  more  than  he  knows,  and  may  be  cozened  by  very  many 
things ;  and  in  what  he  knows  or  seems  to  know,  he  is  sometimes 
confident,  sometimes  capricious,  curious  and  impertinent,  proud  and 
contemptuous.  The  commandments  are  instanced  in  things  against 
our  natural  inclinations,  and  are  restraints  upon  our  appetite;  and 
although  a  man  may  do  it  in  single  instances,  yet  to  act  a  part  of 
perpetual  violence  and  preternatural  contentions  is  too  hard  and 
severe  an  expectation,  and  the  often  unavoidable  failings  of  men  will 
shew  how  impossible  it  is.  It  is  (as  S.  Hierome's  expression  is)  as 
if  a  man  should  hale  a  boat  against  the  stream  °* ;  if  ever  he  slacken 
his  hand,  the  vessel  falls  back :  and  if  ever  we  give  way  to  our 
appetite  in  any  of  the  forbidden  instances,  we  descend  naturally  and 
easily.  Some  vices  are  proportionable  to  a  man's  temper,  and  there 
he  falls  pleasantly  and  with  desire ;  fjbv  t6  Karh  (f>v(nv,  t6  5e  filaLov 
Xvirqpov,  said  Aristotle",  'that  which  is  natural  is  sweet,  but  that 
which  is  violent  is  troublesome  :'  to  others  he  is  indifferent,  but  to 
them  he  is  turned  by  every  bias.  If  a  man  be  morose,  he  is  apt  to 
ofl'end  with  sullenness  and  angry  pretensions :  but  if  he  be  compliant 
and  gentle,  he  is  easily  cozened®  with  fair  entreaties.  If  he  be  alone, 
he  is  sad  and  phantastic,  and  *  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  p.'  If  he  be 
in  company,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him  to  go  with  them  to  the 

i  [Rom.  viil  3.]  «"  [Cf.  Virg.  georg.  i.  201.] 

k  [Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  ed.  vulg.]  "  Rhet,  lib.  i.  [cap.  IL] 

*  S.  Hieron.,  lib.  ii.  in  Gal.  c  iii.  [log.  o  ['cousened*  edd. — Cf.  p.  3,  note  a, 

Contra  Pdagianoa,  lib.  ii.  ad  iin. — toni.  above.] 

iv.  part  2.  col.  532.  J  ^  [Ecd.  iv.  10  ] 
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utmost  limits  of  permission^  and  not  to  step  beyond  it.  No  man's 
leisare  is  great  enough  to  attend  the  enquiry  after  nil  the  actions  and 
particulars  for  which  he  is  to  be  judged ;  and  he  does  many  things 
which  he  considers  not  whether  they  be  sins  or  no  :  and  when  he  does 
consider^  he  often  judges  wrong.  For  some  things  there  are  no 
certain  measures ;  and  there  are  very  many  constituent  or  interven- 
ing things  and  circumstances  of  things^  by  which  it  is  made  impos- 
sible to  give  a  certain  judgment  of  the  whole.  Oftentimes  a  man 
is  surprised  and  cannot  deliberate  for  want  of  time ;  sometimes  he 
is  amazed^  and  wants  order  and  distinction  to  his  thoughts^  and 
cannot  dehberate  for  want  of  powers.  Sometimes  the  case  is  such 
that  if  a  man  determines  it  against  his  temporal  interest,  lie  deter- 
mines falsely,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  does  it  safest :  and  if  he  judges 
in  compliance  with  his  temporal  regards,  he  cannot  be  confident  but 
that  he  was  moved  not  by  the  prevailing  reason,  but  by  prevailing 
passion.  If  the  dispute  be  concerning  degrees,  there  is  no  certain 
measures  to  weigh  them  by :  and  yet  sometimes  a  degree  does 
diversify  the  kind,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  but  ditiering  degrees  of 
the  same  instance:  and  the  ways  of  sinning  upon  the  stock  of 
ignorance  are  as  many  as  there  are  ignorances,  and  degrees,  and  parts, 
and  vicious  causes,  and  instances  of  it. 

17.  Concerning  our  infirmities,  they  are  so  many  that  we  can  no 
more  account  concerning  the  ways  of  error  coming  upon  that  stock, 
than  it  can  be  reckoned  in  how  many  places  a  lame  man  may  stumble 
that  goes  a  long  journey  in  difficult  and  uneven  ways.  We  have 
beginning  infant  strengths,  which  are  therefore  imperfect  because 
they  can  grow  :  Crescere  posse  imperfectcB  rei  signum  est^  ;  and  when 
they  are  most  confirmed  and  full  grown,  they  are  imperfect  still. 
When  we  can  reckon  all  the  things  of  chance,  then  we  have  summed 
up  the  dangers  and  aptnesses  of  man  to  sin  upon  that  one  principle ; 
but  so  as  they  can  they  are  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Epiphanius', 
OvK  &vaipovfi€v  TTiv  Tov  0€ov  <f>i\avOpciiTTiav,  elbSrcs  to  Ktjpvyfxc^  rrjs 
ili\i]6€Ca9,  Kou  TOV  Ikfov  TOV  b^airSTOv,  koI  to  (nryyvonarov  T^y  <f>v(r€(os, 
TO  eifpCiriaTov  r^9  ^h^ij^,  to  ^(rOev^s  t^9  crapKos,  to  irokvpXvtrrov 
TTJs  TMV  TToXXiSv  &vOp<aTr(i}v  aiaOrja-eu)^,  '  the  condition  of  our  nature, 
the  inconstancy  of  our  spirits,  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh,  the  dis- 
traction of  our  senses,  are  an  argument  to  make  us  with  confidence 
expect  pardon  and  mercy  from  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  the  preaching  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  Christ.' 

18.  But  besides  all  this,  the  numbers  of  sin  are  not  easily  to  be 
told :  the  lines  of  account  are  various  and  changeable,  our  opinion^ 
uncertain,  and  we  are  afl*righted  from  one  into  another,  and  all 
changes  from  sin  are  not  into  virtue,  but  more  commonly  into  sin. 
Obsessa  mens  Aofninis  et  undique  diadoli*  infestatione  vallata  vix  oc- 

<  Seneca,  ep.  Ixvii.  [leg.  IxvL  torn.  ii.  •  Zabuli. — S.  Cypr.  de  oper.  et  elee- 

p.  233.]  mos.  [leg.  '  De  niortalitate,*  baud  longe 

'   Hseres.  lix.  [torn.  L  p.  493.]  ab  initio;  p.  157.] 
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cnrril  singulis,  vix  resist  it ;  si  avaritia  proslrata  est,  exiirgit  libido. 
And  if  we  do  not  commit  things  forbidden,  yet  the  sins  of  omission 
are  innumerable  and  undiscernible.  Businesses  intervene,  and  visits 
are  made,  and  civilities  to  be  rendered,  and  friendly  compliances 
to  be  entertained,  and  necessities  to  be  served,  and  some  things 
thought  so  which  are  not  so,  and  so  the  time  goes  away,  and  the 
duty  is  left  undone ;  prayers  are  hindered,  and  prayers  are  omitted ; 
and  concerning  every  part  of  time  which  was  once  in  our  power,  no 
man  living  can  give  a  fair  account. 

19.  This  moral  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  perfect  and 
exact  obedience  and  innocence  would  grow  too  high  if  I  should  tell 
how  easily  our  duties  are  soured  even  when  we  think  we  walk  wisely. 
Severity  is  quickly  turned  into  ungentleness,  love  of  children  to 
indulgence,  joy  to  gaiety,  melancholy  to  peevishness,  love  of  our 
wives  to  fondness,  liberties  of  marriage  to  licentiousness,  devotion  to 
superstition,  austerity  to  pride,  feasting  to  intemperance,  urbanity  to 
foolish  jesting,  a  free  speech  into  impertinence  and  idle  talking. 

20.  There  were  no  bottom  of  this  consideration  if  we  consider  how 
all  mankind  sins  with  the  tongue.  'He  that  offends  not  in  his 
tongue,  he  is  a  perfect  man'  indeed'.  But  experience  and  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  do  manifest  that  no  man  is  so  perfect.     For, 

21.  Every  passion  of  the  soul  is  a  spring  and  a  shower,  a  parent 
and  a  nurse  to  sin:  our  passions  either  mistake  their  objects,  or 
grow  intemperate;  either  they  put  too  much  upon  a  trifle,  or  too 
little  upon  the  biggest  interest :  they  are  material  and  sensual,  best 
pleased  and  best  acquainted  with  their  own  objects.  And  we  are 
to  do  some  things  which  it  is  hard  to  be  told  how  they  can  be  in 
our  own  power ;  we  are  commanded  to  be  angry,  to  love,  to  hope, 
to  desire  certain  things,  towards  which  we  cannot  be  so  affected  ever 
when  we  please.  A  man  cannot  love  or  hate  upon  the  stock  and 
interest  of  a  commandment,  and  yet  these  are  parts  of  our  duty.  To 
mourn  and  to  be  sorrowful  are  natural  effects  of  their  proper  appre- 
hensions, and  therefore  are  not  properly  capable  of  a  law.  Though  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  who  is  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  in  perfect 
health  and  constitution,  not  to  act  his  lust ;  yet  it  will  be  found  next 
to  impossible  not  to  love  it,  not  to  desire  it :  and  who  will  find  it 
possible  that  every  man  and  in  all  cases  of  his  temptation  should 
overcome  his  fear?  But  if  this  fear  be  instanced  in  a  matter  of 
religion,  it  will  be  apt  to  multiply  eternal  scruples,  and  they  are 
equivocal  effects  of  a  good  meaning,  but  are  proper  and  univocal 
enemies  to  piety  and  a  wise  religion. 

22.  I  ne^d  not  take  notice  of  the  infinite  variety  of  thoughts  and 
sentences  that  divide  all  mankind  concerning  their  manner  of  pleas- 
ing and  obeying  God,  and  the  appendent  zeal  by  which  they  are 
furiously  driven  on  to  promote  their  errors  or  opinions  (as  they  think) 

^  [James  iii.  2.] 
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for  God :  and  he  that  shall  tell  these  men  thej  do  amiss  would  be 
wondered  at :  for  the?  think  themselves  secure  of  a  good  reward  even 
when  they  do  horrible  things.  But  the  danger  here  is  very  great, 
when  the  instrument  of  serving  God  is  nothing  but  opinion  and 
passion  abased  by  interest ;  especially  since  this  passion  of  itself  is 
very  much  to  be  suspected ;  it  being  temerity  or  rashness  'Jor  some 
zeal  is  no  better)  and  its  very  fonnality  is  inadvertency  and  incon- 
sideration. 

23.  But  the  case  is  very  often  so  that  even  the  greatest  considera- 
tion is  apt  to  be  mistaken ;  and  how  shall  men  be  innocent,  when 
besides  the  signal  precepts  of  the  gospel  there  are  propounded  to  us 
some  general  measures,  and  as  I  may  call  them,  eitra-regular  hnes, 
by  which  our  actions  are  to  be  directed ;  such  as  are,  the  analog}'  of 
faith,  fame,  reputation,  pubUc  honesty,  not  giving  offence,  being  ex- 
emplary; all  which  and  divers  others  being  indefinite  measures  of 
good  and  evil,  are  pursued  as  men  please,  and  as  they  will  understand 
them.  And  because  concerning  these  God  alone  can  judge  right- 
eously. He  alone  can  tell  when  we  have  observed  them ;  we  cannot, 

and  therefore  it  is  certain  we  very  often  do  mistake. 

* 

24.  Hence  it  is  that  ther  who  mean  holiness  and  puritv  are  forced 
to  make  to  themselves  rules  and  measures  bv  wav  of  idea  or  instru- 
ment,  endeavouring  to  choose  that  side  that  is  the  surest;  which 
indeed  is  but  a  guessing  at  the  way  we  should  walk  in ;  and  yet  by 
this  way  also,  men  do  often  run  into  a  snare,  and  lay  trouble  and 
intricacy  upon  their  consciences,  unnecessary  burdens  which  pre- 
sently they  grow  weary  of,  and  in  striving  to  shake  them  off,  they 
gall  the  neck,  and  introduce  tediousness  of  spirit  or  despair. 

25.  For  we  see  when  reUgion  grows  high  the  dangers  do  increase, 
not  only  by  the  proper  dangers  of  that  state,  and  the  more  violent 
assaults  made  against  saints  than  against  meaner  persons  of  no 
religious  interest ;  but  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
know  certainly  what  intension  of  spirit  is  the  minimum  religionis,  the 
necessary  condition,  under  or  less  than  which  God  will  not  accept 
the  action :  and  yet  sometimes  two  duties  justle  one  another,  and 
while  we  are  zealous  in  one,  we  less  attend  the  other,  and  therefore 
cannot  easily  be  certain  of  our  measures ;  and  because  sometimes  two 
duties  of  a  very  different  matter  are  to  be  reconciled  and  waited  upon, 
who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  event  of  it,  since  man's  nature  is  so 
limited  and  httle  that  it  cannot  at  once  attend  upon  two  objects  ? 

26.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  so  attend  his  prayers,  that 
his  mind  should  be  always  present  and  never  wander?  does  not 
every  man  complain  of  this,  and  yet  no  man  can  help  it  ?  And  if  of 
this  alone  we  nad  cause  to  complain,  yet  even  for  this  we  were  not 
innocent  in  others ;  and  '  he  that  is  an  offender  in  one  is  guilty  of 
all ;'  and  yet  it  is  true  that  '  in  many  things  we  all  offend.'  And  all 
this  is  true  when  a  man  is  well  and  when  lie  is  wise  :  but  he  may  be 
foolish  and  he  will  be  sick,  and  there  is  a  new  scene  of  dangers,  new 
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duties,  and  new  infirmities,  and  new  questions,  and  the  old  uncer- 
tainty of  things,  and  tlie  same  certainty  of  doing  our  duty  weakly, 
and  imperfectly,  and  pitiably. 


Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te 


Conatus  non  pceniteat,  votique  peracti  "  ? 

27.  Since  therefore  every  sin  is  forbidden,  and  yet  it  can  enter 
from  so  many  angles,  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  Sedulius*, 
Lex  spirilualis  est,  quia  spiritualia  matidat,  ardiia  pracipit  opera 
spiriiM,  proiibeTis  peccala,  et  ideo  iion  potest  impleri.  God's  law  is 
spiritual,  and  we  are  carnal  and  disproportionate  to  it  while  we  are  in 
the  state  of  conjunction,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept.  DeM 
jugum  legis  homini  imponit,  Aomoferre  noii  valet,  said  the  fathers  of 

the  synod  of  Francfort,  '  God  hath  imposed  a  yoke,  but  man  cannot 
bear  it.'     For  that  I  may  sum  up  all, 

28.  In  affirmative  precepts  the  measure  is  '  to  love  God  with 
all  our  faculties  and  degrees ;'  in  negative  precepts  the  measure  is 
'not  to  lust  or  desire.'  Now  if  any  man  can  say  that  he  can  so 
love  God  in  the  proper  and  full  measures  as  never  to  step  aside 
towards  the  creatures  with  whom  he  daily  converses,  and  is  of  the 
same  kindred  with  them ;  and  that  he  can  so  abstain  from  the  crea- 
ture as  never  to  covet  what  he  is  forbidden  :  then  indeed  he  justifies 
God  in  imposing  a  possible  law,  and  condemns  himself  that  he  does 
not  what  he  ought.  But  in  all  he  infers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
repentance. 

29.  But  because  we  are  sure  God  is  just  and  cannot  be  otherwise, 
all  the  doctors  of  the  church  have  endeavoured  to  tie  these  things  to- 
gether, and  reconcile  our  state  of  infirmity  with  the  justification  of 
God.  Many  lay  the  whole  fault  upon  man,  not  on  the  impossible 
imposition.  But  that,  being  the  question,  cannot  be  concluded  on 
either  hand  with  a  bare  affirmative  or  negative :  and  besides,  it  was 
condemned  by  the  African  councils  to  say  that  a  man  might,  if  he 
pleased,  live  without  sin. 

Posse  bominem  sine  peccato  decurrere  vitam 
Si  velit,  ut  potuit  nullo  delinquere  primus 
Libertate  sua :  iiempe  hsc  damnata  fuere 
Conciliis,  mundique  manu ; 

said  Prosper  y.  For  if  it  were  only  the  fault  of  men,  then  a  man  might 
if  he  pleased  keep  the  whole  law,  and  then  might  be  justified  by  the 
law,  and  should  not  need  a  Saviour.  S.  Augustine  *  indeed  thought 
it  no  great  error,  and  some  African  bishops  did  expressly  affirm  that 
some  from  their  conversion  did  to  the  day  of  their  death  live  without 
sin.     This  was  worse  than  that  of  Pelagius,  save  only  that  these  took 

•  [Juv.  sat.  X.  6.]  •  Epist  ad  Innocent  [epist  clxxviL 

»  In  cap.  vii.  Rom.  [ver.  14.  p.  457  H.]      torn.  iL  col.  627.] 
7  Carni.  de  ingratis,  c.  9.  [p.  106  A.] 
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in  the  enoe  of  Goi  vhicL  ;in  thai  f^wxse  vV.ir^  \hc  rhwrrh  icjirhwt) 
the  Pelisiins  did  dol  Bdi  liiif  fi]f»o  iras  j^ifirmfd  hr  S.  Aufdn^: 
apon  whkh  xconnA  ii  mufa  fo]]oir  thai  ihe  comTnarKiTnciit^  ja« 
ifaeiTfare  possahk,  beictuse  it  i>  arUj  our  fan]:  that  tbev  are  not  l^epi. 
Bui  bow  to  r&coBciie  ihis  C'TtinioD  and  sa^irur  of  S.  Austin  aTi.i  some 
otber  Afnaoxs,  with  ili^  Airictu  Cv-iui^rriN,  -wiih  S,  Hit-mnir,  C>v-%sii», 
Lactandus,  md  whh  S.  Austin'  himself,  and  ir^DfTallv  the  whole  juk 
amt  cfaunji  agiinsi  ibe  Prlafirians,  I  ca:iDOt  luiiici^tAnd  :  but  it  is 
safBaenilT  confatfd  br  all  the  fovesroins:  considerations. 

SO.  S-  Hiaome  sets  that  the  ol^5JeiTati.->n  of  the  com:nandment5  is 

m 

possible  to  the  wbole  chtirch,  but  not  t-o  ererr  s::ide  jxrfaon :  but 
then  Uie  difficoltr  Temains.    For  the  whole  chuirh  btiii^r  a  colWiion 
of  single  persons  is  n:»i  the  subjt-ct  of  a  law :   nothing  is  uniTrrsal 
but  names  and  words ;  a  thing  cinnot  be  universal,  ii  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  saT  it  is.     To  sax  the  church  can  keep  it>  is  to  sjit  that  ererr 
nan  can  keep  it;  to  saj  that  every  min  of  the  chuirh  cannot  keep 
it,  is  to  say  that  the  whole  church  cannot  keep  it :  as  he  that  says 
mankind  is  reasonable,  sits  that  everr  man  is ;  but  he  that  savs  eveiT 
man  is  not  just,  says  that  all  mankind  is  not  just.    But  if  it  contains 
in  it  another  sense,  it  is  a  dangerous  affirmative,  which  I  shall  ivpre* 
sent  in  his  otm  words  \  //j  Jtt  vi  qh<>i  i«  alio  anf  pHwum  ant  f^ 
tmm  at,  im  alio  ex  parU  r^^einr^  <f  Uim^n  non  sif  in  {rimisi^  qtti  m<m 
ketbct  omnia,  mec  cond^mn^fMr  ex  eo  qt/Otl  non  Aadef,  *etf  jiijtfip^fnr  ejt 
eo  quod poifidH,     I  will  not  be  so  severe  as  S,  Austin,  who  in  his 
nin^eenth  sennon  Ik  tempore,  calls  it  blasphemy.     It  is  indeed  a 
hard  saying,  if  be  means  that  a  man  can  be  justified  bv  some  virtues, 
though  he  retains  some  vices,  for '  he  that  sins  in  one  is  guilty  of  all,' 
But  y^  some  persons  shaU  be  crowned  who  never  converted  souls, 
and  some  that  never  redeemed  captives,  and  millions  that  never  sold 
all  and  gave  to  the  poor.    And  there  are  many  graces,  of  which  some 
lives  have  no  opportiuiities :  the  state  of  marriage  hath  some  graces 
proper  to  itself;  and  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  and  the  office  of  a 
judge,  and  the  emplovment  of  an  advocate  hath  some  things  of  virtue 
which  others  do  not  exercise,  and  they  also  have  their  proper  graces ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  what  S.  Hierome  savs,  that  he  that  hath 
not  all,  may  be  justified  by  what  he  hath,  and  not  sentenced  for  what 
he  hath  not,  it  not  being  imputed  to  him  that  he  hath  not  that  of 
which  he  hath  no  use.     Now  although  this  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  explicate  the  question  :  for  the  commandments  are  not  only 
impossible  in  this  sense,  but  even  in  that  where  the  scene  of  his  duty 
does  lie,  and  where  his  graces  ought  to  have  been  exercised,  every 
man  is  a  sinner,  every  man  hath  failed  in  his  proper  duty  and  calhn^. 
So  that  now  to  say  the  commandments  are  possible  to  the  whole 

•  Lib.  ii.   de  pecc.  merit  et  remiss.,  torn.  y.  col.  822.] 

c  6. — Lib.  de  spir.  et  lit,  c.  L  [torn.  x.  ^  Lib.  i.   dial  adr.  Pelag.  [torn.  ir. 

coll.  43  et  85.]  part  2.  col.  497.] 

<  Serm.  xlix.  de  tempore,  [al.  clxx. 
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church,  and  not  to  every  single  person,  is  to  divide  the  duty  of  a 
Christian,  and  to  give  to  every  one  a  portion  of  duty,  which  must 
leave  in  every  one  a  portion  of  impiety;  and  to  say  that  this  is 
keeping  the  commandments,  or  a  sufBcient  means  of  justification,  is 
that  which  S.  Austin  called  blasphemy. 

31.  But  S.  Hierome*  hath  another  answer:  IIoc  et  nos  didmu^, 
posse  hominem  non  peccare  si  velit,  pro  tempore,  pro  loco,  pro  imbe- 
cillitate  corporea,  quamdiu  intentus  est  animus,  quamdiu  chorda  nullo 
vitio  laxatur  in  ciUnra  ;  God  hath  not  imposed  an  impossible  law, 
for  '  there  is  no  commandment  but  a  man  that  considers,  that  endea- 
vours, that  understands,  that  watches,  that  labours,  may  do  in  time 
and  place,  and  so  long  as  he  adverts,  and  is  dispassionate,  so  long  as 
his  instrument  is  in  tune.^  Which  answer  is  hke  that  saying  of  the 
schools,  that  '  there  is  no  difficulty  in  things,  but  every  thing  is  easy 
to  be  understood ;  but  that  we  find  difficulty,  is  because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding ;'  that  is,  things  are  easy  to  be  understood 
if  we  were  wise  enough  to  understand  them.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding is  weak,  therefore  things  are  hard ;  for  to  be  intelligible 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  it  is  not  sense  to  say  that  a  thing  is  in  itself 
easy  to  be  understood,  but  hard  to  the  understanding ;  for  it  is  as  if 
it  were  said,  It  is  easy,  but  that  it  is  hard  :  and  that's  the  thing  which 
in  this  question  is  complained  of  on  all  hands.  For  an  oak  is  easy 
to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  if  a  man  had  strength  enough  to  do  it ; 
but  if  this  be  imposed  upon  a  weak  man  or  a  child,  they  have  reason 
to  complain :  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  wheat  is  no  great  thing  to  carry, 
but  it  is  too  great  for  me,  I  cannot  do  it.  So  by  this  account  of  S. 
Hierome  the  commandments  are  not  impossible,  for  there  is  not  any 
one  of  them  but  any  man  can  do  at  some  time,  while  he  considers  and 
is  in  perfect  disposition.  But  then  we  are  to  remember,  that  the 
commandments  are  always  imposed,  and  we  are  not  always  in  that 
condition  of  good  things,  to  be  wise  and  watchful,  well  disposed,  and 
well  resolved,  standing  upon  our  guard,  and  doing  what  we  can  at 
other  times ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  commandments  are  impos- 
sible. So  that  still  the  difficulty  remains  and  the  enquiry  must  go  on, 
how  are  we  to  understand  the  Divine  justice  in  exacting  an  impos- 
sible law ;  or  if  He  does  not  exact  it,  how  we  understand  the  way  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  imposing  that  law  which  He  cannot  justly  exact  ? 

32.  To  the  fibst  I  answer, 

a.  That  God  doth  not  exact  of  us  what  is  not 
we^"to  under^  possible  to  be  done.  The  highest  severity  of  the 
stand  the  divine  gospcl  is  to  '  love  God  with  all  our  soul/  that  is,  to 
l^^^^n."*  ®^*^^     lov®  Him  as  much  as  we  can  love  Him ;  and  that 

ing  A  law  80  ini"      •  •    •  i  ti  i  i 

possible.  IS  certain  we  can  do.     lijvery  man  can  do  as  much 

as  he  can,  and  God  requires  no  more :    and  even 
those  things  which  we  can  do,  though   He  calls  upon  us  to  do 

*  Dial.  extr.  adv.  Pelag.,  lib.  iii.  [torn.  iv.  part.  2.  col.  o34.] 
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most,  Tet   He  puubkes  us  not  if  ve  do  it  heaitilT  and  sin- 
ly,  though  with  less  passion  and  exactness.    Now  as  God's  jus- 


the 
cerel] 

tice  was  secured  in  the  imposition  of  the  Liw  of  Moses,  because 
whatever  severity  was  held  over  them  to  restrain  their  loosenesses, 
yet  God  exacted  it  onlv  bv  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  healed  all 
their  breaches  by  the  medicine  of  repentance :  so  now  in  the  gos- 
pel He  hath  done  it  much  more  yvfuji  ttj  K€<paXfi,  God  hath  taken 
the  veil  off,  and  professed  it  openly.  He  hath  included  this  mercy 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  covenant.  For  the  goepel  is  the 
covenant  of  repentance  ;  we  shall  not  have  leave  to  sin,  but  we  shall 
have  leave  to  repent  if  we  have  sinned :  so  that  God  hath  imposed  a 
law  of  perfection,  but  He  exacts  it  according  to  the  possibilities  of 
imperfect  persons.  Omnia  mandaia  Dei  ^  facta  deputantmr,  quando 
quicquid  nam  Jit,  i^jta^dtur',  and  '  then  we  have  kept  the  command- 
ments, when  we  have  received  our  pardon  for  what  we  have  not 
kept' 

33.  p.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  itself  impossible  absolutely 
and  naturally  :  so  neither  are  the  commandments  of  the  gospel  For 
if  we  consider  the  particulars  of  Moses'  law,  they  were  such  a  burden 
which  the  Jews  themselves  were  loath  to  put  withal,  because  it  was 
in  the  moral  part  of  it  but  a  law  of  abstinence  from  evil ;  to  which 
fear  and  temporal  promises  was,  as  they  understood  it,  a  su£Bcient  en- 
dearment: but  that  burden  which  neither  'thev  nor  their  fathers 
were  able  to  bear  \*  was  the  sting  of  the  law,  that  it  allowed  no  re- 
pentance for  great  crimes,  but  the  transgressor  should  '  die  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  */  Now  then  since  in  the  gospel 
there  is  no  such  thing,  but  there  is  an  allowance  of  repentance,  this 
must  needs  be  an  easy  yoke.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  was  in  abstinence  from  evil ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  gospel  is  in  that,  and  in  the  doing  all  the  afSrmative 
commandments  of  Christ.  Now  this  being  a  new  obligation,  brought 
also  with  it  new  abilities,  I  mean  the  glorious  promises  of  the  gospel, 
which  whosoever  believes  heartily,  will  find  himself  able  to  do  or 
suffer  any  thing  for  the  enjoying  of  them :  and  this  is  that  which  is 
taught  us  by  S.  Paul  ^ ;  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son"  made  it 
possible  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  by  our  spiritual  conversation. 

34.  y.  There  is  a  natural  possibility,  and  a  moral :  there  are  abilities 
in  every  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  there  commanded,  and  he  that 
can  do  well  to-day,  may  do  so  to-morrow.  In  the  nature  of  things 
this  is  true :  and  since  every  sin  is  a  breach  of  a  law  which  a  man 
might  and  ought  to  have  kept,  it  is  naturally  certain  that  whenever 


r  [decst  *Dci']  »>  [AcU  rv.  10.] 

'  S.  August,  lib.   I  retract,   c.   19.         *  fUeb.  z.  28.] 
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any  man  did  break  the  commandment  he  might  have  done  otherwise. 
In  man  therefore,  speaking  naturally  and  of  the  physical  possibilities 
of  things,  there  is  by  those  assistances  which  are  given  in  the  gospel, 
ability  to  keep  the  commandments  evangehcal.  But  in  the  moral 
sense,  that  is,  when  we  consider  what  man  is,  and  what  are  his 
strengths,  and  how  many  his  enemies,  and  how  soon  he  falls,  and  that 
he  forgets  when  he  should  remember,  and  his  faculties  are  asleep  when 
they  should  be  awake,  and  he  is  hindered  by  intervening  accidents, 
and  weakened  and  determined  by  superinduced  qualities,  habits  and 
necessities,  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  is  morally  impossible. 
Now  that  this  may  also  be  taken  off,  there  is  an  abatement  and  au 
allowance  made  for  this  also.  Our  infirmities  are  pitied,  our  igno- 
rances excused,  our  unavoidable  errors  not  imputed.  These  in  the 
law  were  imputable,  and  it  was  lawful  for  the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill 
a  manslayer  who  sinned  against  his  will,  if  he  could  overtake  him  be- 
fore he  got  to  sanctuary.  These  I  say  in  the  law  were  imputable,  but 
they  were  not  imputed ;  God's  mercy  took  them  off  privately  upon 
the  accounts  of  His  mercy  and  a  general  repentance.  But  in  the  gos- 
pel they  are  neither  imputed,  nor  imputable :  they  were  paid  for  be- 
forehand,  and  put  upon  the  accounts  of  the  cross :  '  God  winked  at 
the  times  of  your  ignorance  *  /  and,  '  the  Lord  had  pity  on  me,  be- 
cause I  did  it  in  ignorance,^  said  S.  Paul ",  and  so  Christ  °  prayed, 
"  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.^'  *'  But  ye 
did  it  ignorantly,  as  did  also  your  rulers,"  so  S.  reter  ®,  and  upon 
that  account  he  called  them  to  accept  of  mercy.  And  it  is  certain  in 
reason,  that  if  God  forgives  those  sins  of  mahce  of  which  we  repent, 
infinitely  rather  will  He  not  impute  what  we  cannot  probably  or  pos- 
sibly avoid.  For  to  do  otherwise  were  Trjs  iLvOpwirCvrjs  #cai  KOivfjs 
&<r6€V€Cas  iiriXavOdvea-dai,  (<ds  &v  tis  ivofjiapTriTovs  KokdCp,  t6  fUrpop 
\m€ppaiv€i  7^9  i^arh.  <l>v(rLv  iTravopOdafoas^,  'it  is  a  severity  above  the 
measures  of  human  sufferance  and  capacity,  to  be  punished  for  infir- 
mities when  they  do  not  sin  wilfully;  and  therefore  God,  who  re- 
members and  pities  our  infirmities,  will  never  put  these  into  His  ac- 
count, especially  the  holy  Jesus  having  already  paid  our  symbol.' 
Upon  the  account  of  these  particulars  it  is  certain  God  does  not 
exact  of  us  an  impossible  commandment ;  that  is,  not  in  the  impos- 
sible measure :  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  S.  Basils, 
'A<re/3^9  ovv  to  kiy€iv  &bvvaTa  drat  to,  tov  TrvevpLaros  TrapayyiX- 
p^ra,  '  it  is  impious  to  say  the  commandments  of  the  spirit,^  i.  e.  of 
the  gospel,  'are  impossible,^  viz.,  in  that  sense  in  which  they 
are  exacted. 


[Acts  xvii.  80.]  P  Apud  Diodor.  Sicul.  [rid.  UK  xiil 

[1  Tim.  i.  18.]  cap.  20  sqq.— torn.  I  p.  677.] 
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Thiidiy,  8iiic«  35*  But  now  to  the  second  enquiry.  Since  in 
Godexactethnot  justice  Qod  exacts  not  an  impossible  law,  how  does 
Uw,  b^^dMs  it  ^^  consist  with  His  wisdom  to  impose  what  in  jus- 
coDAiat  with  Hifl  tice  He  does  not  exact?  I  answer, 
poae^t*faijua-  First,  that  it  was  necessary  the  law  in  its  latitude 
tioe  He  does  not  and  natural  extension  should  be  given ;  for  if  in 
****^  the  sanction  any  limits  and  lessenings  had  been  de- 

scribed, it  had  been  a  permission  given  to  us  to  despise  Him  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  could  in  no  sense  have  been  proportionable 
to  His  infinity.  God  commands  us  to  'love  Him  with  all  our 
hearts  and  all  our  strengths/  that  is,  always  and  with  all  that 
we  can;  if  less  than  this  had  been  imposed,  and  we  commanded 
to  love  Ood  but  to  a  less  and  a  certain  proportion,  besides  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  understand  when  we  did 
what  was  commanded,  it  would  have  been  either  a  direct  lessen- 
ing our  opinion  of  Ood,  by  tempting  us  to  suppose  no  more  love  was 
due  to  Him  than  such  a  limited  measure,  or  else  a  teaching  us  not 
to  give  Him  what  was  His  due,  either  of  which  must  necessarily 
tend  to  Ood^s  dishonour. 

56.  Secondly,  the  commanding  us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  that 
always,  though  less  be  exacted,  does  invite  our  greatest  endeavours ; 
it  entertains  the  faculties  and  labours  of  the  best,  and  yet  despises 
not  the  meanest,  for  they  can  endeavour  too,  and  they  can  do  their 
best :  and  it  serves  the  end  of  many  graces  besides,  and  the  honour 
of  some  of  the  divine  attributes. 

57.  Thirdly,  by  this  means  still  we  are  contending  and  pressing 
forwards;  and  no  man  can  say  he  does  now  comprehend',  or  that 
his  work  is  done,  till  he  die ;  and  therefore  for  ever  he  must  grow 
in  grace,  which  could  not  be  without  the  proposing  of  a  command- 
ment the  performance  of  which  would  for  ever  sufficiently  employ 
him :  for  by  this  means  the  commandments  do  every  day  ctow  more 
possible  than  at  first.  A  lustful  person  thinks  it  impossible  to  mor- 
tify his  lust;  but  when  he  hath  long  contended  and  got  the  mastery, 
it  grows  easy,  and  at  last  in  the  progressions  of  a  long  piety  sin 
is  more  impossible  than  duty  is.  **  He  that  is  bom  of  Goa  sinneth 
not,  neither  indeed  can  he,"  so  S.  John* :  and,  "  through  Christ  that 
strengthens  me  I  can  do  all  things,'^  saith  S.  Faul^  It  is  long  be- 
fore a  man  comes  to  it,  but  the  impossibility  by  degrees  turns  into 
a  possibility^,  and  that  into  an  easiness,  and  at  last  into  a  necessity. 
It  is  a  trouble  for  some  to  commit  a  sin.  Bv  this  also  we  exercise  a 
holy  fear,  and  '  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling*.' 
It  enlarges  our  care,  and  endears  our  watchfulness  and  caution.     It 

'  [Phil.  iiL  13.]  hominem  esse  sine  peccato  per  {pratiam 

■  f  I  John  iii.  9.]  Dei,  non  a  natiriute  sed  a  convertione. 

*  [Phil.  ir.  is.]  [Aug.  epist  clxxviL— torn.  ii.  col.  627.] 

•  Id  epistola  ad  Innocentium  dictum  '  [Phil,  ii  12.] 
ett»  m  altos  catholicos  Tiros  dixisse  posse 
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cures  or  prevents  our  pride  and  bold  challenges  of  God  for  rewards 
which  we  never  can  deserve.  It  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the 
divine  aid,  and  makes  us  to  rely  upon  God's  goodness  in  helping  us, 
and  His  mercy  in  pardoning  us.  And  truly  without  this  we  could 
neither  be  so  sensible  of  our  infirmities,  nor  of  the  excellent  gifts  and 
mercies  of  God :  for  although  God  does  not  make  necessities  on  pur- 
pose that  He  may  serve  them,  or  introduce  sin  that  He  might  par- 
don it,  yet  He  loves  we  should  depend  upon  Him,  and  by  these  rare  arts 
of  the  divine  economy  make  us  to  strive  to  be  like  Him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  finite  abilities  have  infinite  desires,  that  even  so  we  may 
be  disposed  towards  the  holiness  and  glories  of  eternity. 

38.  Fourthly,  although  God  exacts  not  an  impossible  law  under 
eternal  and  insufferable  pains,  yet  He  imposes  great  holiness  in  un- 
limited and  indefinite  measures,  with  a  design  to  give  excellent  pro- 

?ortions  of  reward  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  our  endeavour, 
lell  is  not  the  end  of  them  that  fail  in  the  greatest  measures  of  per- 
fection ;  but  great  degrees  of  heaven  shall  be  their  portion  who  do 
all  that  they  can  always,  and  ofiend  in  the  fewest  instances.  For  as 
our  duty  is  not  limited,  so  neither  are  the  degrees  of  glory :  and  if 
there  were  not  this  latitude  of  duty,  neither  could  there  be  any  dif- 
ference in  glory ;  neither  could  it  be  possible  for  all  men  to  hope  for 
heaven,  but  now  all  may :  the  meanest  of  God's  servants  shall  go 
thither,  and  yet  there  are  greater  measures  for  the  best  and  most 
excellent  services. 

39.  Thus  we  may  understand  that  the  imposing  of  the  divine  laws 
in  all  the  periods  of  the  world  was  highly  consistent  with  the  divine 
justice,  and  an  excellent,  infinite  wisdom,  and  yet  in  the  exacting 
them  mercy  prevailed;  because  the  covenant  of  works  or  of  exact 
obedience  was  never  the  rule  of  life  and  death  since  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  promised,  that  is,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  all  man- 
kind was  admitted  to  repentance,  and  washed  clean  in  the  blood  of 
the  "Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world V^  and 
"was  slain  from  the  beginning"  of  it*.  Repentance  was  the  measure 
of  our  duty,  and  the  remedy  for  our  evils ;  and  the  commandments 
were  not  impossible  to  him  that  might  amend  what  was  done  amiss. 

40.  That  the  gospel  is  a  covenant  of  repentance, 
§3.   How  re-     jg  evident  in  the  whole  design  and  nature  of  the 

pentance aDcl toe      .i  .         •      ^t  ±  i     i      -i      t» 

prectpt  of  per-  thing,  m  the  preparatory  sermons  made  by  the  J5ap- 
fection  eva^e-  tist,  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  by  the  seventy-two 
u^ther.   *  "      disciples,  and  the  exhortations  made  by  S.  Peter  at 

the  first  opening  the  commission  and  the  secret  of 
the  religion.  Which  doctrine  of  repentance,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
to  be  a  permission  to  sin,  a  leave  to  need  the  remedy,  is  chained 
with  an  addition  of  a  strict  and  severe  holiness,  the  '  precept  of  per- 

7  [John  i.  29.]  t  [Rev.  nil  8.] 
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fection/  It  therefore  most  be  sucli  a  repentance  as  includes  in  it 
perfection,  and  yet  the  perfection  is  such  as  needs  repentance :  how 
these  two  are  to  stand  together  is  the  subject  of  the  present  en- 
quiry. "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect'/' thaf  8  the  charge.  To  be  perfect  as  God,  and  yet  to  repent 
as  a  man,  seem  contrary  to  each  other.     They  seem  only ;  for, 

41.  a.  It  does  not  signify  perfection  of  degrees  in  the  natural  sense 
of  the  word.  For  as  Philo*»  said  well,  'A\/r€v5a>s  aX  T^kdorqT^s  ko* 
iiKp&njT^s  €v6s  fla-i  fi6vov,  'perfections  and  tlie  heights  of  excellen- 
cies are  only  proper  to  One.'  ^o(l>bs  6  Ofos  fwvo^  koI  r^Acioy  fi6i^09, 
said  Clemens  of  Alexandria^ '  God  alone  is  wise,  He  alone  is  perfect.* 
All  that  we  do  is  but  little,  and  that  little  is  imperfect,  and  that  im- 
perfection is  such  as  could  be  condemned,  if  God  did  not  use  gentle- 
ness and  meicy  towards  us.     But, 

42.  p.  Although  perfection  of  degrees  cannot  be  understood  to 
be  our  duty  in  the  periods  and  spaces  of  this  life,  because  we  are 
here  in  the  state  of  labour  and  contention,  of  pilgrimage  and  pro- 
gression :  yet  even  in  this  life  we  are  to  labour  towards  it,  and  "  Be 
ye  perfect,''  viz.,  with  the  liighest  degrees  of  holiness,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  current  and  transient  sense.  For  this  precept  thus  under- 
stood, hath  its  obligation  upon  our  endeavour  only,  and  not  upon  the 
event.  When  a  general  commands  his  army  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
he  binds  them  only  to  a  prudent,  a  possible  and  vigorous  endeavour 
to  do  it,  and  cannot  intend  the  effect,  but  by  several  parts  answerable 
to  the  steps  of  the  progression.  So  is  that  in  the  psalms**,  "Be 
learned,  ye  that  are  princes  of  the  world,"  that  is,  leani,  and  so  by 
industry  and  attention  arrive  at  knowledge.  For  altliough  every 
man  be  a  sinner,  yet  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin, 
is  not  only  guilty  of  the  sin  he  commits ;  but  the  negligence  also, 
which  is  the  parent  of  the  sin,  is  another  sin,  and  directly  criminal. 
So  it  is  in  the  degrees  of  perfection ;  what  we  cannot  attain  to,  we 
must  at  least  desire.  In  this  world  we  cannot  arrive  thither,  but  in 
this  life  we  must  always  be  going  thither.  It  is  sfalus  via,  grace  is 
the  way  to  glory.  And  as  he  that  commands  us  to  enter  into  a  city 
from  which  we  are  hugely  distant,  means  we  should  pass  through* 
all  the  ways  that  lead  thither ;  so  it  is  here.  The  precept  must  be 
given  here,  and  begun,  and  set  forward,  and  it  will  be  finished  here- 
after. But  as  a  man  may  be  an  adulterer,  or  a  thief,  with  his  heart 
and  his  eye',  as  well  as  with  his  hand ;  so  it  is  also  in  good  things : 
a  man's  heart  and  eye  may  be  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  per- 
fection, long  before  he  sets  his  feet  upon  the  golden  threshold.  His 
desires  are  first  crowned  and  sainted,  and  then  the  work  shall  be 
made  perfect 

•  [Matt  ▼.♦8.1  d  Psal.  ii.  [ver.  10.  nWH,  irouMerrrt, 

*  [In  Hbro,  'Quis  rerum  dirinarom      tw     i       j-    •  -i    j   ^  i    i 
i^rk-  torn.  iV.  p.  54.]  ^^^i  ^iZu^J")^  -'^-  ""'«•! 

.  [Wd.  P»<Ug.,  Kb.  t  p.  .08.]  ,  IctZ^l  ^^4^ 
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43.  y.  There  is  another  sort  of  perfection  which  may  not  be  im- 
properly meant  in  this  charge  of  duty,  and  that  is,  a  '  perfection  of 
state/  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  that  is,  be  ye  holy ;  for  rcXcretJo)  is  sanctifico, 
and  rcXcT^  is  /estum,  or  *  a  holy  day,'  a  day  that  hath  the  perfection 
added  to  it  of  which  a  day  is  capable,  a  day  sanctified  to  the  Lord. 
For  T€k€iovv  is  the  same  with  AytoCctr,  to  '  sanctify'  is  to  '  make  per- 
fect.' NiAil  enim  sanctificavit  lex,  so  the  Latin  reads  the  words  of 
S.  Paul*,  but  in  the  Greek  it  is  ercXc^o-ei;,  the  law  made  that  perfect 
which  it  did  sanctify.  So  that,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,"  is,  be  ye  holy  like  Him,  or  in  imitation  of  Him. 
And  thus  the  word  is  expounded  in  Plato**,  likos  t£v  &yajB<3v  t6 
SfjLouaOrjvai  r(p  deep  Karh  t6  bvvaT6v'  dixoCiaa-iv  b^  bUaiov  kclL  Sciov 
fjLera  </>pow}<rea)9  y€vi(rOaL,  '  that* s  the  perfection  of  good,  to  be  like 
Ood ;  but  to  be  like  Him  is  to  be  just,  and  holy  and  prudent ;'  thaf  s 
Kara  rh  bwarov,  'as  much  as  we  can,'  that  is,  with  a  hearty,  righteous, 
sincere  endeavour.  For  so  ^aios  or  'holy'  isiised :  it  sigiufies  sincere, 
true,  without  error.  Oi\  SaiSv  iari,  ra  fxeyika  <ro<f>6v  y€viadai  tov 
rh  fiLKpa  fxr)  bwifi^vov,  so  Damascius  in  Suidas^  '  it  is  not  likely  or 
true  that  he  that  is  not  wise  in  little  things  should  be  wise  in  great 
things.'  But  to  live  '  holily'  in  the  christian  sense,  is  to  live  in  faith 
and  good  works ;  thaf  s  christian  perfection.  *0  r<p  Oe^  bid  TrCirr^ios 
Kci  ayaBovpyCas  oIkckoO^Is,  6(nos  kclI  bUakOi  €Ik6t(»)s  ovofmC^Tai^, 
'he, is  good  and  holy,  who  by  faith  and  good  works  is  like  unto 
God.'  For  this  perfection  or  da-iorrjs,  '  holiness,'  is  nothing  else  but 
a  pursuance  of  that  which  is  just  and  good;  for  so  said  Moses > 
concerning  the  man  that  forsook  God  and  denied  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  "  Do  not  say  in  thine  heart,  "Oo-to  jutot  yivoiro 
hf  r<p  a^ooT^yai  aith  tov  KvpCov,  let  it  be  lawful  or  holy,  or  permitted 
to  me  to  depart  from  the  Lord."  To  this  sense  was  that  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  expounds  this  phrase  of  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  by  chrisiianum 
fieri;  'Be  perfect,'  that  is,  'Be  Christians,'  be  Christ's  disciples;  for 
He  who  came  hfaTtkqp&aak  rhv  v6fwv,  'to  fulfil,  to  consummate 
obedience,  to  perfect  the  law,'  to  obey  Him,  and  be  disciples  of  His 
institution,  is  our  perfection  and  consummation. 

44.  b.  This  '  perfection  of  state,'  although  it  does  not  suppose  a 
perfection  of  degrees,  yet  it  can  be  no  less  than  1)  a  perfection  of 
parts.  It  must  be  a  religion  that  is  not  mingled  with  interest,  piety 
to  God  that  is  not  spoiled  with  cruelty  to  our  neighbours,  a  ze^ 
that  hath  in  it  no  uncharitableness  or  spite ;  that  is,  our  religion  must 
be  entire,  and  not  defective  in  any  constituent  part.  So  S.  James"* 
uses  the  word  rcXeioi  for  6k6KKrjpoi,  'perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing.'  2)  To  which  add  this  also,  that  to  this  'perfection  of 
state'  perseverance  is  of  necessity  to  be  added.   For  so  we  are  taught"* 

V  [Heb.  Tii.  19.]  i  [Apud    Suidam,   in    voc.    'OfftArris, 

^  [vid.  Theast,  (  84^  torn,  iil  p.  480.]  Verba  habentur  (sed  paulo  aliter)  DeuL 

'  [In  roc'CflTwi'.]  Mix.  19.  LXX.] 

*  [Suidas,  ibid.]  "  [Jam.  I  4.] 
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bj  the  same  apostle^  'Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work/  that  is^  let 
it  bear  you  thjx)ngh  all  your  triab,  lasting  tiU  all  your  sufferings  are 
over ;  for  he  that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  crowned,  because  he 
only  is  perfect;  our  holiness  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But  8) 
it  must  also  be  growing  all  the  way.  For  this  word  'perfect'  is 
sometimes  in  scripture  used  for  degrees,  and  as  a  distinction  between 
Christians  in  the  measures  of  duty.  S.  Paul  uses  it  to  signify  '  well 
grown  Christians/  or  men  in  Christianity,  Sr^e  rcAeioi  kcu  irc7rAjypa>- 
fUvoi  a  ttovtI  0€krjfjLaTi  tov  0€ot;",  'stand  perfectly  and  full,  or 
confidently®  fulfilling  all  the  will  of  God :'  for  therefore  '  we  preach 
Christ,  and  exhort  every  man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom, 
that  we  may  present  every  man  WAetor  h  Xpiortp  'Irjaov,  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus P/  'that  is,  that  they  should  not  always  be  as  babes,  for 
whom  milk  and  weak  nutriment  is  to  be  provided ;  nor  like  those 
"  siUy  women,  always  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truths  ;*  but  it  is  commanded  us  to  be  wise  and  perfect, 
to  be  men  in  Christ ;  so  S.  Paul'  makes  the  antithesis,  '  Be  ye  babes 
in  malice,  but  in  your  minds  reXetot  yu'€<r$€,  be  perfect,'  that  is,  '  be 
men,'  wise  and  confident,  and  strong,  and  well  grown.  '  Perfectly 
instructed,'  that  is,  'readily  prepared  to  every  good  work*/  not 
always  employed  in  the  elements  and  infant  propositions  and  prac- 
tices of  religion,  but  doing  noble  actions,  well  skilled  in  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  ftuth  and  holiness.  This  is  agreeable  to  that  expression 
of  S.  Paul',  who  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Christianity  by  de- 
scribing the  fundamentals,  intending  to  speak  of  the  more  mysterious 
Kints  of  the  religion,  calls  it  a  '  going  on  to  perfection.'  So  that 
^  this  '  precept  of  perfection'  it  is  intended  we  should  do  more  than 
the  lowest  measure  of  our  duties,  and  there  is  no  Umit,  but  even  the 
ntmost  of  our  power ;  all  that  we  can  is  the  measure  of  our  duty :  I 
do  not  say,  all  that  we  can  naturally  or  possibly,  but  all  that  we 
can  morally  and  probably,  according  to  the  measures  of  a  man,  and 
rate  of  our  hindrances  and  infirmities. 

45.  e.  But  the  last  sort  and  sense  of  perfection  is  that  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  intended  particularly  in  the  instance  and  subject 
matter  of  this  precept,  and  that  is,  a  perfection  in  the  kind  of  action, 
that  is,  a  choice  and  prosecution  of  the  most  noble  and  excellent 
things  in  the  whole  rehgion.  Three  are  especially  instanced  in  the 
holy  gospel. — ^The  first  is,  a  being  ready,  or  a  making  ourselves 
ready  to  suffer  persecution,  prescribe  by  our  blessed  Saviour"  to  the 
rich  young  man,  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all  and  give  to  the 
poor,'  that  is,  If  thou  wilt  be  My  disciple,  make  thyself  ready,  '  and 
come  and  follow  Me/  For  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  to  all  that 
would  follow  Christ's  person  and  fortune,  to  quit  all  they  had  above 

•  [Col.  iT.  12.]  '  [1  Cor.  xiv.  20.] 

•  [*  SUnd  . . .  confidently/  sic  cdd.]  '  [2  Tim.  iii.  17.] 
9  [CoLL28.]  •  [Heb.  vi.  1.] 

n  [2  Tim.  iii.  6  tq.]  »  [Matt.  xix.  21.] 
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their  needs.  For  they  that  followed  Him,  were  sure  of  a  cross ;  and 
therefore  to  invite  them  to  be  disciplc-s,  was  to  engage  them  to  the 
suffering  persecution ;  and  this  was  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
calls  'perfection/ 

Dulce  periculum  est, 


O  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 
Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino  *  ; 

it  is  an  easy  thing  to  follow  God  in  festivals  and  days  of  eucharist ; 
but  to  serve  Him  in  hard  battles,  to  die  for  Him,  is  the  perfection 
of  love,  of  faith  and  obedience.  '  Obedient  unto  death V  was  the 
character  of  His  own  perfection ;  for  '  greater  love  than  this  hath  no 
man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  *.'  Sets  quern  dkam  bonum,  perfectum^ 
ahsolutum?  Quem  malum  facere  nulla  vis,  nulla  necessitas  poteH^, 
'he  is  good,  absolute  and  perfect,  whom  no  force,  no  necessity  can 
make  evil.' — The  second  instance  is  being  merciful ;  for  S.  Luke^ 
recording  this  precept  expounds  it  by  ikirjfioves,  'Be  ye  perfect,' 
that  is,  '  Be  ye  merciful  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  /  for  by 
mercy  only  we  can  be  like  Him.  "Oorts  to  tov  irkqa-Cov  dj^oS^erai 
pdpos,  hs  iv  <j5  Kp^ia-aoiv  iariv  (rtpov  tov  ikaTTovfXfvov  €V€py€T€lv 
i6ik€L,  6<ra  irapa  tov  Oeov  kaP<i>v  €\€f,  ravra  roiy  iiribfoixivoLi  X^P^' 
y<dv,  Ofbs  yCv€Taf,  to^v  kap-fiavovToaVy  oiro^  fit/ut?;T^s  tov  6€ov^,  '  he  that 
bears  his  neighbour's  burden,  and  is  willing  to  do  benefit  to  his 
inferiors,  and  to  minister  to  the  needy  of  the  good  things  which  God 
hath  given  him,  he  is  as  God  to  them  that  receive,  he  is  an  imitator 
of  God  himself.'  And  Justin  Martyr*  reciting  this  precept  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  instead  of  WXctoi  uses  the  word  x/>»?<rroi  fed  oIktCp- 
p.ov€s,  '  Be  ye  good  and  bountiful  as  your  heavenly  Father  is.'  And 
to  this  purpose  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  young  man  before  men- 
tioned is  interpolated  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or 
the  Nazarenes*,  "The  Lord  said  unto  him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have 
kept  the  law  and  the  prophets,  when  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  and  behold  many  of  thy  bre- 
thren the  sons  of  Abraham  are  covered  in  filth,  and  die  with  hunger, 
and  thy  house  is  full  of  good  things,  and  nothing  goes  forth  to 
them  from  thence?  K  therefore  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all  and 
give  to  the  poor."  Charity,  which  is  the  fulfilling  the  command- 
ment, is  also  the  perfection  of  a  Christian ;  and  that  a  giving  of  alms 
should  be  '  perfection,'  is  not  disagreeing  with  the  design  of  the  word 
itself;  T€k€iv  yhp  bairavqv,  say  the  grammarians';   it  signifies  'to 

*  [Hot.  od.  iii.  25.  Hn.  18.]  193.  A.] 

f  [Phil.  ii.  8.]  •  [Origcn.  in  Matth.,  torn.  xv.  $  14. — 

'  [John  XV.  13.]  The  passage  is  not  found  in  the  Greek 

*  Seneca  [ep.  xxxiv.  toin.  iL  p.  127.]  copies  of  Origen,   and  Huet  rejects  it, 
b  [Luke  vi.  3G.]  but  Fabriclus  thinks  it  genuine.] 

^  Script  ad  Diogn. [Just.  Mart,  p.239.]  '  [Athen. — Vid.  Stephani    lexicon   in 

"  [Dial,   cum  Trypli.  Jud.,  §  96.   p.      tcAco^,  c^reA^?,  et  iroAwreAr)?.] 
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roend/  and  troAwcXiy?  is  '  a  great  spender/  or  a  boantifal  person. — 
The  third  is  the  very  particular  to  which  oar  blessed  Master  did 
especially  relate  in  the  words  of  the  sanction  or  institation :  and 
we  are  taught  it  by  the  particle  oZv  or  '  therefore/  For  when  the 
holy  Jesus  had  described  that  glory  of  Christianity  that  we  should 
'  love  our  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  us,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute 
us ;'  He  propounds  the  example  of  our  '  heavenly  Father ;  for  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good/  But  the 
publicans  love  their  friends,  and  salute  their  brethren :  but  more  is 
expected  of  us ;  '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 

Erfect ;'  that  is,  do  more  than  the  publicans,  do  as  your  Father  does, 
perfect  as  He  is,  that  is,  *  love  your  enemies/ 

46.  C  Now  concerning  this  sense  of  the  precept  of  perfection, 
which  is  the  choice  and  pursuance  of  the  noblest  actions  of  religion, 
we  must  observe  that  they  are  therefore  'perfection,'  because  they 
suppose  a  man  to  have  passed  through  the  first  and  beginning  graces, 
to  have  arrived  at  these  excellencies  of  piety  and  duty.  For  as  no 
man  can  on  a  sudden  become  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  his  soul 
must  bv  degrees  be  uustript  of  holiness,  and  then  of  modesty,  and 
then  of  all  care  of  reputation,  and  then  of  disuse,  and  by  these 
measures  he  will  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  the  method  of  hell 
and  darkness :  so  can  no  man  on  a  sudden  come  to  the  right  use  of 
these  graces.  Not  every  man  that  dies  in  a  good  cause  shall  have 
the  reward  of  martyrdom ;  but  he  that  having  lived  well,  seals  that 
doctrine  with  dying,  which  before  he  adorned  with  Uving.  And 
therefore  it  does  infinitely  concern  all  them  that  suffer  in  a  good 
cause,  to  take  care  that  they  be  not  prodigal  of  their  sufferings,  and 
throw  them  away  upon  vice.  Peevishness  or  pride,  lust  or  intem- 
perance, can  never  be  consecrated  by  d^ing  or  by  alms.  But  he  that 
after  a  '  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,'  adds  charity  or  mart)T- 
dom  to  tne  collective  body  of  his  other  graces,  he  hath  made  them 
perfect  with  tliis  kind  of  perfection.  Martyrdom  can  supply  the 
place  of  actual  baptisms,  but  not  of  repentance  :  because  without 
our  fault  it  may  so  happen  that  the  first  cannot  be  had  ;  but  without 
our  fault  the  second  is  never  left  undone. 

47.  Thus  perfection  and  repentance  may  stand  together.  Perfec- 
tion does  not  suppose  the  highest  intention^  of  degrees  in  every  one, 
but  in  all  according  to  their  measures  of  grace  and  time.  Evange- 
lical perfection  is  such  as  supposes  a  beginning,  an  infant  grace, 
progression  and  variety,  watchfulness  and  fear,  trembling  fear.  And 
there  are  many  graces  recjuired  of  us,  whose  material  and  formal 
part  is  repentance:  such  as  are  mortification,  penitential  sorrow, 
spiritual  mourning,  patience,  some  parts  of  humility,  all  the  parts 

t  [It  not  being  clear  in  ererycaRewhe-      tention' and  'intension,' the  editor  pre- 
ther  Taylor  distinguiftlies  between  'in-      serves  in  each  case  the  original  Rpelliug.  J 
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and  actions  of  humiliation ;  and  since  in  these  also  perfection  is  as 
great  a  duty  as  in  any  thing  else^  it  is  certain  that  the  perfection  of  a 
Christian  is  not  the  supreme  degree  of  action  or  intention. 

48.  But  yet  perfection^  cannot  be  less  than  an  'entire'  piety, 
a  holiness  '  perfect*  in  its  parts,  '  wanting  nothing*  material,  allowing 
no  vicious  habit,  permitting  no  vile  action,  but  contending  towards 
the  greatest  excellency,  a  charitable  heart,  a  ready  hand,  a  confident 
reUgion,  willing  to  die  when  we  are  called  to  die,  patient,  constant 
and  persevering,  endeavouring  Kara  rh  bvvarbv,  according  to  the 
measures  of  a  man,  to  be  pure  and  pleasing  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  sum  of  all  those  several  senses  of  perfection  which  are 
prescribed  in  the  several  uses  of  the  word  in  noly  scripture.  For 
though  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  pleased  to  abate  lor  our  un- 
avoidable infirmities,  that  is,  for  our  nature,  yet  He  will  not  abate 
or  give  allowance  to  our  superinduced  evil  customs ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain  for  both,  because  the  one  can  be  helped  and  the  other 
cannot ;  and  therefore  as  to  allow  that  is  to  be  a  patron  of  impiety, 
so  not  to  allow  for  this,  is  to  demand  what  cannot  be  done :  that  is 
against  the  holiness,  this  against  the  goodness  of  God. 

49.  'There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not,'  said 
Solomon*;  and  'the  righteous  shall  be  punished,'  said  David ^;  and 
he  found  it  so  by  a  sad  experience :  for  he,  though  affirmed  to  be 
'  blameless  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah ^,'  and  '  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,'  yet  complains  '  that  his  sins  are  innumerable,  more  than  the 
hairs  upon  his  head^'  But  though  no  man  can  Uve  without  error 
or  mistake,  the  efiects  of  weakness  and  ignorance,  inadvertency  and 
surprise,  yet  being  helped  by  God's  grace,  we  can  and  must  live 
without  great  sins,  such  which  no  man  admits  but  with  deliber- 
ation. 

50.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  the  commandments  in  a  sense  of 
favour  and  equity,  and  another  thing  to  be  without  sin.  To  keep 
the  commandments  Kar'  &Kp[fi€iav  or  '  exactly,'  is  to  be  without  sin ; 
because  the  commandment  forbids  every  sin,  and  sin  is  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  commandment :  but  as  in  this  sense  no  man  can  keep 
the  commandments,  so  in  no  sense  can  he  say  that  he  hath  not 
sinned.  But  we  can  by  the  help  of  God's  grace  keep  the  command- 
ments acceptably  through  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  cannot  keep  them  so 
as  to  be  without  sin.  Which  S.  Gregory™  thus  expresses,  Multi 
sine  crimine,  nuUua  veto  esse  sine  peccatis  valet,  '  many  live  without 
crimes,  none  without  offence.'  And  it  is  now  as  it  was  under  the 
law,  many  were  then  righteous  and  blameless ;  David,  Josiah,  Joshua, 
Caleb,  Zachary,  and  Elizabeth,  Saul  before  his  conversion  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  law ;  and  so  are  many  now,  according  to  the 

»>  r James  i.  4.]  »  [Pa.  xl.  12.] 

»  fl  Kings  viii.  46.]  "  [In  1  Reg.,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4,  et  Concor- 

i  I  Psal.  xxviL  29.  vet  edit  j  dia,  interrog.  x. — torn,  iil  part  2,  oolL 

^  [1  Kings  XV.  5.]  321  E,  et  566  C] 
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boly  ind  merdiiil  measures  of  the  gospel,  not  bj  the  force  of  nature 
bat  by  the  helps  of  grace,  not  always  but  at  some  time,  not  abso- 
lutely bat  in  a  limited  measure ;  that  is,  not  innocent  but  penitent, 
not  pei&ci  abaolotdy  but  exceUently  contending,  and  perfect  in  their 
deares,  not  at  ibai  joume/s  end  but  on  their  way  thither;  free 
from  great  sins,  bat  speckled  with  lesser  spots,  ever  striving  against 
aiii,  though  aometimes  failing.  This  is  the  '  precept  of  i)erfcction,' 
M  it  can  consist  with  the  measures  and  infirmities  of  a  man. 

51.  We  must  torn  from  all  our  evil  ways,  leaving  no  sin  unmor- 
tified;  tbafs  one  measure  of  perfection,  it  is  a  perfect  conversion. 
We  most  have  chanty;  that's  another  perfection,  it  is  a  perfect 
grace.  We  must  be  ready  to  part  with  all  for  a  good  conscience, 
and  to  die  for  Christ ;  that's  perfect  obedience,  and  the  most  perfect 
lore.  We  must  conform  to  the  divine  will  in  doing  and  suffering ; 
that's  perfect  patience.  We  must  live  '  in  aU  holy  conversation  and 
godliness  ;*  thaf  s  a  perfect  state.  We  must  ever  be  going  forward 
and  growing  in  godliness,  that  so  we  may  be  perfect  men  in  Christ 
And  we  must  persevere  unto  the  end;  that's  perfection,  and  the 
crown  of  all  the  rest.  If  any  thing  less  than  this  were  intended, 
it  cannot  be  told  how  the  gospel  should  be  a  holy  institution,  or 
that  God  should  require  of  us  to  live  a  holy  life ;  but  if  any  thing 
more  than  this  were  intended,  it  is  impossible  but  all  mankind  should 
pmsh. 

52.  To  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  those  other  severe 
precepts  of  scripture  of  'being  pure,  unblamable,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  without  fault,'  that  is,  that  we  be  honest  and  sincere,  free 
from  hypocrisy,  just  in  our  purposes  and  actions,  without  partiality 
and  unlumdsome  mixtures.  S.  raul°  makes  them  to  expound  each 
other,  iTTpocKavoi  and  tlXiKpivtls,  sincere,  that  is,  without  fault, 
pare  and  dear  in  conscience. 

53.  Like  to  this  is  that  of  toto  corde,  loving  and  serving  God 
'with  all  our  hearf  and  with  all  our  strength.  That  this  is  pos- 
sible, is  folly  to  deny.  For  he  that  saith  he  cannot  do  a  thing 
with  all  his  strength,  that  is,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  can  do, 
knows  not  what  he  says :  and  yet  to  do  this  is  the  highest  measure 
and  sublimity  of  christian  perfection  and  of  keeping  the  command- 
ments.' But  it  signifies  two  things.  First,  ianmoKpCrios,  'without 
hypocrisy,'  sincerely  and  heartily,  opposite  to  that  of  corde  et  corde 
in  the  psalmist  ^ ;  corde  et  corde  loquuti  sunt,  '  they  spake  with  a 
double  heart :'  but '  the  men  of  Zebulon  ^  went  out  to  battle  absque 
corde  et  corde^  they  'were  not  of  a  double  heart,'  so  S.  Hierome<» 
renders  it,  but  heartily  or  with  a  whole  heart  they  did  their  business. 
Secondly,  it  signifies  diligence  and  labour,  earnestness  and  caution ; 

— Totut  in  hoc  sum, 

■  [PhJL  i.  10.]  »  ri  Chron.  xii.  38.] 

•  [PsAlm  xii  2.]  ^  [tom.  i.  col.  1042  E.] 
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80  the  Latins  use  to  speak^  ^  I  am  earnest  and  hearty  in  this  affair, 
I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  it.' 

54.  Thus  is  the  whole  design  of  the  gospel  rarely  abbreviated  in 
these  two  words  of  perfection  and  repentance.  "  God  hath  sent  Jesus 
to  bless  you,  iv  r<p  d-iroarpiilifw  iKaarov,  whilst,  or  so  that,  every  one 
of  you  turn**  from  your  iniquities'."  He  blesses  us,  and  we  must  do 
our  duty ;  He  pardons  us,  and  we  obey  Him ;  He  turns  us,  and  we 
are  tunied.  And  when  S.  Peter*  had  represented  the  terrors  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  he  infers,  "  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to 
be  h  rah  ayfoty  draoTpo</>at9  Koi  ev<rcj3€^at9,  in  holy  living  and  holy 
worshippings?"  This  he  calls ^  "a  giving  diligence  to  be  found  ^otti- 
koi  Kcu  iiiJLiafirjToi,  without  spot,  and  unblamable;"  that's  christian 
perfection :  and  yet  this  very  thing  is  no  other  than  what  he  calls 
a  little  before **,  ciy  fi€T6.vot.av  xoiprja-at,,  'a  coming  to  repentance/ 
Living  '  in  holy  conversation  and  piety,'  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  the 
extent  and  burden  of  repentance,  and  it  is  the  limit  and  declaration 
of  the  'spotless  and  unblamable;'  this  is  no  more,  and  that  is  no 
less. 

55.  Upon  this  account  the  commandments  are  not  only  possible 
but  easy,  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  will  be  exacted  at  our  hands 
as  they  are  imposed.  That  is,  first,  that  we  abstain  from  all  delibe- 
rate acts  of  sin;  secondly,  that  we  never  contract  any  vicious  habit; 
thirdly,  that  if  we  have  we  quite  rescind  and  cut  them  off,  and  make 
amends  for  what  is  past ;  fourthly,  that  our  love  to  God  be  entire, 
hearty,  obedient,  and  undivided ;  fifthly,  that  we  do  our  best  to  un- 
derstand God's  will  and  obey  it,  allowing  to  ourselves  deliberately  or 
by  observation  not  the  smallest  action  that  we  believe  to  be  a  sin. 
Now  that  God  requires  no  more,  and  that  we  can  do  thus  much,  and 
that  good  men  from  their  conversion  do  thus  much,  though  in  differ- 
ing degrees,  is  evident  upon  plain  experience  and  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations.— I  conclude  with  the  words  of  the  Arausican  coundl^ 
Omnes  baptizati  Christo  auoriliante  et  cooperante  qua  ad  salutem  ani- 
mte  pertinent  possnnt  et  debenty  sijideliter  labor  are  voluerint,  adim^ 
plere,  'all  baptized  Christians  may  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  if  they  will  faithfully  labour,  perform  and  fulfil  all  things  that 
belong  to  their  salvation.' 

56.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  the  state  of  regeneration  is  perfection 
all  the  way,  even  when  it  is  imperfect  in  its  degrees.  The  whole 
state  of  a  Christian's  life  is  a  state  of  perfection :  sincerity  is  the  for- 
mality or  the  soul  of  it ;  a  hearty  constant  endeavour  is  the  body  or 
material  part  of  it ;  and  the  mercies  of  God  accepting  it  in  Christy 
and  assisting  and  promoting  it  by  His  spirit  of  grace,  is  the  third 
part  of  its  constitution,  it  is  the  spirit.     This  perfection  is  the  perfec- 

^  [«c  ed.  viJg., '  Ut  convertat  se  unus-  *  fver.  H.] 

quisque.']  u  [ver.  9.] 
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tion  of  men^  not  of  angels ;  and  it  is  as  in  the  perfection  of  glory,  where 
all  are  perfect,  yet  all  are  not  equal.  Every  regenerate  man  hath 
that  perfection  without  which  he  cannot  be  accepted,  but  some  hare 
this  perfection  more,  some  less.  It  is  the  perfection  of  state,  but 
the  perfection  of  degrees  is  not  yet.  Here  men  are  8ia  tov  zarpiKop 
vow  reAetoi/fxcvot,  'made  perfect  according  to  the  in$^i#are  of  their 
fathers'  (as  Porphyry  expressed  it)  that  is,  by  the 
tality^  or  as  it  pleases  God  to  enable  and  accept  tl 


-  .    -.    ^  1.  The  'law'  is  either  taken  fol 

mer  doctrine  re-     or  the  law  of  works.     The  law  of 
dnced  to  pr«c-     pjfe  and  dominion  which  God  exerci* 

using  His  utmost  right,  and  obliging  man  to  the 
rigorous  observation  of  all  that  law  He  should  impose  upon  him. 
And  in  this  sense  it  was  a  law  of  de;ith,  not  of  life,  for  no  man 
could  keep  it,  and  they  that  did  not  might  not  live.  This  was  im- 
posed on  Adam  only. 

2.  But  when  God  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  He  began  to  make 
a  covenant  with  them,  with  some  compliance  to  their  infirmities :  for 
because  little  things  could  not  be  avoided,  sacrifices  were  appointed 
for  their  expiation ;  which  was  a  mercy  as  the  other  was  a  misery,  a 
repentance  as  the  sin.  But  for  great  sins  there  was  no  sacrifice  ap- 
pointed, no  repentance  ministered ;  and  therefore  still  we  were  in  the 
ministration  of  death ;  for  this  mercy  was  not  su£Bcient,  as  yet  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  justified  by  the  law.  Jt  threatened  sin- 
ners with  death,  it  inflicted  death,  it  did  not  promise  eternal  life,  it 
ministered  no  grace,  but  fear  and  temporal  hope :  it  was  written  in 
tables  of  stone,  not  in  their  hearts ;  that  is,  the  material  parts  of  the 
law  of  Moses  were  not  consonant  to  natural  and  essential  reason,  but 
arbitrary  impositions ;  they  were  not  perfective  of  a  man,  but  very 
often  destructive.  This  was  a  little  alteration  or  ease  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  but  not  enough. 

The  new  and  ^-  Ero™  this  state  of  evil  things  we  were  freed  by 
old  corenant,  as  Christ ;  the  law  was  called  '  the  letter,' '  the  miuistra- 
pr^«d*^  the  ^^^  ^f  death,'  'the  ministration  of  condemnation,' 
worda  of  scrip-  'the  old  testament;'  apt  to  amaze  and  confound  a 
*""•  sinner,  but  did  not  give  him  any  hopes  of  remission, 

no  glimpse  of  heaven,  no  ministry  of  pardon  :  but  the  gos])el  is  called, 
'  the  spirit,'  or  '  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,'  '  the  law  of  faith,' 
'  the  law  of  liberty ;'  it  ministers  repentance,  it  enjoins  holiness,  it 
gives  life,  and  we  all  have  hopes  of  being  saved. 

4.  This  which  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  whole  world  is 
represented  in  their  several  periods,  is  by  some  made  to  be  the  state 
of  eveiy  returning  sinner ;  and  men  are  taught  that  they  must  pass 
through  the  terrors  of  the  law  before  they  can  receive  the  mercies  of 
the  gospel.  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  synagogue  to 
Christ;  it  was  so  to  them  who  were  under  the  law,  but  it  cannot  be 
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SO  to  US,  who  '  are  not  under  the  law  but  uuder  grace/  For  if  they 
mean  the  law  of  works,  or  that  imposition  ^  which  was  the  first  enter- 
course  with  man,  they  lose  their  title  to  the  mercies  of  the  gospel ;  if 
they  mean  the  law  of  Moses,  then  they  do  not '  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  by  which  Christ  hath  made  them  free  */  But  whatsoever  the 
meamng  be,  neither  of  them  can  concern  Christians :  for  God  hath 
sent  His  Son  to  establish  a  better  covenant  in  His  blood,  to  preach 
repentance,  to  offer  pardon,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,  topublish 
the  righteousness  of  God,  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  by  His  holy 
Spirit,  to  threaten  damnation  not  to  sinners  absolutely,  but  absolutely 
to  the  impenitent,  and  to  promise  and  give  salvation  to  His  sons  and 
servants. 

5.  a.  The  use  that  we  Christians  are  to  make  of  the  law,  is  only  to 
magnify  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  freed  us  from 
so  severe  a  covenant,  who  does  not  judge  us  by  the  measures  of  an 
angel,  but  by  the  span  of  a  man's  hand.  But  we  are  not  to  subject 
ourselves  so  much  as  by  fiction  of  law  or  fancy  to  the  curse  and 
threatenings  of  the  covenant  of  works,  or  of  Moses*  law,  though  it 
was  of  more  instances  and  less  severity,  by  reason  of  the  allowance  of 
sacrifices  for  expiation. 

6.  p.  Every  christian  man  sinning,  is  to  consider  the  horrible 
threatenings  of  the  gospel,  the  severe  intermination  of  eternal  pains, 
the  goodness  of  God  leading  to  repentance,  the  severity  of  His  jus- 
tice in  exacting  great  punishments  of  criminals,  the  reasonableness  of 
this  justice  punishing  such  persons  intolerably,  who  would  not  use  so 
great  a  grace  in  so  pleasing  a  service,  for  the  purchase  of  so  glorious 
a  reward.  The  terrors  of  the  law  did  end  in  temporal  death,  they 
could  affright  no  further ;  but  in  the  gospel  heaven  and  hell  were 
opened,  and  laid  before  all  mankind  :  and  therefore  by  these  measures 
a  sinner  is  to  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  contrition  and  the  care  of  his 
amendment.  And  it  is  so  vain  a  thing  to  think  every  sinner  must  in 
his  repentance  pass  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  this  is  a  very 
destruction  of  that  reason  for  which  they  are  fallen  upon  the  opinion. 
The  law  is  not  enough  to  affright  sinners,  and  the  terrors  of  the  gos- 
pel are  far  more  to  persevering  and  impenitent  sinners,  than  the 
terrors  of  the  law  were  to  the  breakers  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  mis- 
take is  this :  the  law  was  more  terrible  than  the  gospel  is,  because  it 
allowed  no  mercy  to  the  sinner  in  great  instances;  but  the  gospel 
does.  But  then  if  we  compare  the  state  of  those  men  who  fell  under 
the  evils  of  the  law,  with  these  who  fall  under  the  evils  threatened  in 
the  gospel,  we  shall  find  these  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  those 
by  far,  as  much  as  hell  is  worse  than  being  stoned  to  death,  or  thrust 
through  with  a  sword.  This  we  are  taught  by  that  excellent  author 
of  the  divine  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^,  "  He  that  despised  Moses*  law 
died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses ;  of  how  much  sorer 

•  ['interpoiition*  B.]  «  [GaU  v.  1.]  J  [Heb.  z.  2S  i^] 
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panishmeDt,  suppose  Te,  shall  be  be  thou^t  w(»thT  vho  hath  trodden 
under  foot  tbe  Son  of  God,  and  bath  counted  the  blood  of  the  ooTe- 
nant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholj  thing,  and  hath  done  de- 
spite to  the  spirit  of  grace  ?"  So  that  under  the  gospel  he  that  sins 
aind  repents  is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  he  that  sinned  under  the 
law,  and  repented ;  for  repentance  was  not  then  allowed  of,  the  man 
was  to  die  without  mere?.  But  he  that  sins  and  repents  not,  is  under 
the  gospel  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  under  the  law ;  for  under  the 
gospel  he  shall  have  a  far  sorer  punishment  than  under  the  law  was 
threatened.  Therefore  let  no  man  mistake  the  mercies  of  the  new 
covenant,  or  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness.  The  mercies  of 
the  gospel  neither  allow  us  to  sin,  nor  inflict  an  easier  punishment ; 
but  thqr  oblige  us  to  more  holiness,  under  a  greater  penalty.  In 
pursuance  of  which,  I  add, 

7.  y.  The  covenant  bv  which  mankind  must  now  be  judged  is  a 
covenant  of  more  mercy,  but  also  of  more  holiness ;  and  therefore  let 
no  man  think  that  now  he  is  disobliged  from  doing  good  works  by 
being  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  faith :  for  though  the  covenants 
are  opposed  as  old  and  new,  as  a  worse  and  a  better,  yet  faith  and 
works  are  not  opposed.  We  are  in  the  gospel  tied  to  more  and  to 
more  excellent  works  than  ever  the  subjects  of  any  law  were ;  but  if 
after  a  hearty  endeavour  we  fall  into  infirmity,  and  still  strive  against 
it,  we  are  pitied  here,  but  there  we  were  not  Under  the  first  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  works,  no  endeavour  was  sufficient,  because 
there  was  no  allowance  made  for  infirmities,  no  abatements  for  igno- 
rance, no  deductions  of  exact  measures,  no  consideration  of  surprises, 
passions,  folly,  and  inadvertency;  but  under  the  new  covenant  our 
hearty  endeavour  is  accepted ;  but  we  are  tied  to  endeavour  higher 
and  more  excellent  things  than  they.  But  he  that  thinks  this  mercy 
gives  him  liberty  to  do  what  he  please,  loses  the  mercy,  and  mistakes 
the  whole  design  and  economy  of  God's  loving  kindness. 

8.  d.  To  every  Christian  it  is  enjoined  that  they  be  perfect ;  that 
is,  according  to  the  measure  of  every  one.  Which  perfection  con- 
sists in  doing  our  endeavour :  he  that  does  not  do  that,  must  never 
hope  to  be  accepted,  because  he  refuses  to  serve  God  by  something 
that  is  in  his  power ;  but  he  that  does  that,  is  sure  that  God  will 
not  refuse  it,  because  we  cannot  be  dealt  withal  upon  any  other  ac- 
count but  by  the  measures  of  what  is  in  our  power ;  and  for  what  is 
not,  we  cannot  take  care. 

9.  €.  To  do  our  endeavour,  or  our  best,  is  not  to  be  understood 
equally  in  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  according  to  the  work  or  effect 
itself,  nor  according  to  our  natural  powers,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by 
the  general  measures  and  great  periods  of  our  life.  A  man  cannot 
pray  always  with  equal  intention,  nor  give  the  same  alms,  nor  equally 
moium  with  sharpness  for  his  sins.  But  God  having  appointed  for 
every  duty  proper  seasons  and  solennities,  hath  declared  that  he  does 
his  best  who  heartily  endeavours  to  do  the  duty  in  its  proper  season. 
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But  it  were  well  we  would  remember  that  he  that  did  a  good  act  to- 
day can  do  the  same  to-morrow  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and  he 
that  yesterday  fought  a  noble  battle  and  resisted  valiantly,  can  upon 
the  same  terms  contend  as  manfully  every  day,  if  he  will  consider  and 
watch.  And  though  it  will  never  be  that  men  will  always  do  as  well 
as  at  some  times,  yet  when  at  any  time  they  commit  a  sin,  it  is  not 
because  they  coula  not,  but  because  they  would  not  help  it. 

10.  C  He  that  would  be  approved  in  doing  his  best,  must  omit 
no  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action ;  because  when  it  is  placed  in 
its  proper  circumstances,  God  lays  His  hand  upon  it,  and  calls  to 
have  it  done,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  omission.  He  does 
not  do  his  best  that  does  not  do  that,  because  such  a  person  does 
voluntarily  omit  the  doing  of  a  good,  without  just  cause ;  and  that 
cannot  proceed  from  an  innocent  principle. 

11.  77.  He  that  leaves  any  thing  undone  which  he  is  commanded 
to  do,  or  does  what  he  is  commanded  to  forbear,  and  considers  or 
chooses  so  to  do,  does  not  do  his  best,  cannot  plead  his  privilege  in 
the  gospel,  but  is  fallen  under  the  portion  of  sinners,  and  will  die,  if 
he  does  not  repent  and  make  it  up  some  way  or  other  by  sorrow,  and 
a  future  diligence. 

1£.  0.  To  sin  against  our  conscience  can  at  no  hand  consist 
with  the  duty  of  christian  perfection ;  because  he  loves  not  God  with 
all  his  heart,  nor  serves  Him  with  all  his  strength,  who  gives  some  of 
his  strength  and  some  of  his  affection  to  that  which  God  forbids. 

13.  I.  No  man  must  account  that  he  does  his  duty,  that  is,  his 
best,  or  according  to  the  perfection  required  of  Christians,  but  he  that 
does  better  and  better,  and  grows  toward  the  measures  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.  For  '  perfection'  is  an  infinite  word ;  and  it  could  not  be 
communicated  to  several  persons  of  different  capacities  and  degrees, 
but  that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all  which  hath  analogy 
and  equivalent  proportions.  Now  nothing  can  be  perfect,  but  that 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting;  and  therefore  a  man  is  not  any  way 
perfect  but  by  doing  all,  all  that  he  can ;  for  then  nothing  is  wanting 
to  him,  when  he  hath  put  forth  all  his  strength.  For  perfection  is 
not  to  be  accounted  by  comparing  the  subjects  which  are  perfect,  for 
in  that  sense  nothing  is  perfect  but  God ;  but  perfection  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  every  man's  own  proportions :  for  a  body  may  be  a  perfect 
body,  though  it  have  not  the  perfection  of  a  soul ;  and  a  man  is  per- 
fect when  he  is  heartily  and  entirely  God's  servant,  though  he  have 
not  the  perfection  of  S.  Paul ;  as  a  man  is  a  meek  man,  though  he  be 
not  so  meek  as  Moses  or  Christ.  But  he  is  not  meek  if  he  keeps 
any  fierceness  or  violence  within.  But  then  because  to  be  more  per- 
fect is  incident  with  human  nature,  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to 
set  as  much  as  he  can,  and  more  than  he  hath,  he  hath  not  the  per- 
fection of  holy  desires.     Therefore 

14.  K.  Every  person  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  designs 
to  do  his  duty,  must  think  of  what  is  before  him,  not  what  is  past; 
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of  the  stages  that  are  not  yet  run,  not  of  those  little  portions  of  his 
course  he  hath  already  finished; 

Ut  cum  carceribus  mitsos  rapit  ungula  cumis, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium 
Prsteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem  *. 

For  SO  did  the  contenders  in  the  Olympic  races,  never  look 
behind  but  contend  forwards.  And  from  hence  S.  Paul*  gives  the 
pule  I  have  now  described,  "Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling :  let  there- 
fore as  many  as  be  perfect  be  thus  minded."  That  is,  no  man  can 
do  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  no  man  can  in  any  sense  be  perfect, 
but  he  that  adds  virtue  to  virtue,  and  one  degree  of  grace  unto 
another. 

Nilque  putans  actum,  dum  quid  superesset  agendum  ", 

'  nothing  is  finished,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  undone.'  For  our  per- 
fection is  always  growing;  it  stands  not  till  it  arrive  at  the  reXefoxn? 
iBkffTov,  the  crowning  of  him  that  runs.  For  the  enforcing  of 
which  the  more,  I  only  use  S.  Chrysostom's*^  argument,  EZ  h\  6  too-- 
avra  iroB^v,  €l  b^  6  5ia>ico/ui(ro9,  d  bl  6  rriv  viKpoacriv  ix(»>v,  ovtto) 
iOd^p€i  TttpX  T^9  draoTa<rea>9  iK^CirqSt  tC  iiv  (tiriofxev  ^/xety;  'if 
S.  Paul  who  had  done  so  much  and  suffered  so  much,  was  not  very 
confident  but  that  if  he  did  look  back  he  might  also  fall  back ;  what 
shall  we  say,*  whose  perfection  is  so  little,  so  infant  and  imperfect, 
that  we  are  come  forwards  but  a  little,  and  have  great  spaces  still  to 
measure  ? 

15.  X.  Let  every  man  that  is  or  desires  to  be  perfect,  endea- 
vour to  make  up  the  imperfection  or  meanness  of  his  services  by  a 
great,  a  prompt,  an  obedient,  a  loving  and  a  friendly  mind.  For  in 
the  parable**  our  blessed  Lord  hath  taught  us  tliat  the  servant  who 
was  bidden  to  plough  the  field  or  feed  the  cattle,  is  still  called  an 
unprofitable  servant,  because  he  hath  done  only  what  was  commanded 
him ;  that  is,  they  had  done  the  work  ntcunqiie,  some  way  or  other ; 
the  thing  was  finished,  though  with  a  servile  spirit;  for  ttoicw 
properly  signifies  to  do  the  outward  work ;  and  the  works  of  the 
law  are  those  which  consisted  in  outward  obedience,  and  by  which  a 
man  could  not  be  justified.  But  our  blessed  Saviour  teaching  us 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  hath  also  brought  the  word  -noulv 
to  signily  the  internal  also ;  a  mixture  of  faith  and  operation.  For 
to  the  Jews*  enquiring,  'Wliat  shall  we  do  to  work  the  works 
of  God?'  Jesus  answers,  Tovro  k<m  to  Ipyov  rov  Oeov,  Xva  Trtcr- 
r€v<njT€f  K.  r.  X., '  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom 

■  Hot,  serm.,  L  i.  sat  1.  [lin.  114.]  «  [vid.  in  Phil.  iii.  horn.  xi.  rq. — torn. 

•  [Phil.  iii.  IS  aq.]  xi.  p.  288  A,  291  A,  C] 

*  ['Nil  actum  credens,  cum'  &c. —  <*  [Luke  xvii.  7.] 
Lacan.  ii  657.]  •  [John  vi.  28,  9.] 
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lie  hath  sent :'  and  since  this  '  to  do'  in  the  christian  sense  is  to  do 
bona  hem,  'good  works  with  a  good  mind/  For  since  the  works 
are  not  only  in  themselves  inconsiderable,  but  we  also  do  them  most 
imperfectly  and  with  often  failings,  a  good  mind  and  the  spirit  of  a 
friend  or  a  son  will  not  only  heighten  the  excellency  of  the  work,  bat 
make  amends  for  the  defect  too.  The  'doing  what  we  are  com- 
manded,' that  is  in  the  usual  sense  of  'doing,'  still  leaves  us  'un- 
profitable/ for  we  are  servants  of  God,  He  hath  a  perfect  and 
supreme  right  over  us,  and  when  this  is  done,  still  can  demand 
more,  when  we  have  '  ploughed,'  He  will  call  upon  us  to  '  wait  at 
supper/  and  for  all  this  we  are  to  expect  only  impunity  and  our 
daily  provisions.  And  upon  this  account,  if  we  should  have  per- 
formed the  covenant  of  works,  we  could  not  have  been  justified. 
But  then,  there  is  a  sort  of  working,  and  there  are  some  such 
servants  which  our  Lord  uses  tnagis  ex  aqtw  et  bono  qnam  ex 
iinperio,  '  with  the  usages  of  sons,  not  of  slaves  or  servants  /  *  He 
will  gird  Himself  and  serve  them*/  He  will  '  call  them  friends  and 
not  servants  f/  these  are  such  as  serve  animo  liierali,  such  which 
Seneca  calls  humiles  amicos,  'humble  friends/  serving  as  S.  Paul 
expresses  it,  h  h-rrKoi^TL  KapbCas,  '  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart  / 
not  h  6<l>0a\fxobov\€[at.9,  'with  eye-service,'  but  honestly,  heartily, 
zealously,  and  affectionately,  eKova-Cois,  7rpo6vix(D9,  ovk  avayKaarrtos,  so 
S.  Peter ^,  'freely,  readily,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity.' 

16.  fi.  The  proper  effect  of  this  is,  that  all  the  perfect  do  their 
services  so,  that  their  work  should  fail  rather  than  their  minds,  that 
they  do  more  than  is  commanded.  Exiguum  est  ad  legem  bonum 
esse  ^  ;  to  be  good  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  to  do  what  we 
are  forced  to,  to  do  all  that  is  lawful  to  do,  and  to  go  toward  evil  or 
danger  as  far  as  we  can,  these  are  no  good  signs  of  a  filial  spirit, 
this  is  not  christian  perfection.  To  \iAv  iariv  iirCTayfxa,  that  slaves 
consider;  'this  is  commanded,'  and  must  be  done  under  horrible 
pains ;  and  such  are  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law,  and  the  proper 
duties  of  every  man's  calling :  rb  b^  r^s  -npoaipia^dus  KarSpOojfui, 
'  this  is  an  act  of  piety  of  mine  own  choosing,'  a  righteousness  that  I 
delight  in ;  that  is  the  voice  of  sons  and  good  servants,  and  that* s 
rewardable  with  a  mighty  grace.  And  of  this  nature  are  the  affir- 
mative precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  being  propounded  in  general 
terms,  and  with  indefinite  proportions,  for  the  measures  are  left 
under  our  liberty  and  choice,  to  signify  our  great  love  to  God.  *A 
fjikv  yap  VTT^p  tt}v  ivroktiv  yCv€Tai,  irokyv  I^\€l  tov  plktBov  Kara  tovto, 
said  S.  Chrysostom,  'whatsoever  is  over  and  above  the  command- 
ments, that  shall  have  a  great  reward.'  God  forbids  unmercifulness : 
he  that  is  not  unmerciful  keeps  the  commandment;  but  he  that 
besides  his  abstinence  from  unmercifulness  according  to  the  com- 
mandment, shall  open  his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  give  plentifully  to 

e  [Lukexii.  37.]  «  [1  Pet  v.  2.] 

'  [John  XV.  15.]  »«  [Sen.— Grot,  in  Matth.  v.  17.] 
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the  poor^  this  man  shall  have  a  reward ;  he  is  amongst  those  servants 
whom  '  his  Lord  will  make  to  sit  down^  and  Himself  will  serve  him/ 
When  God  in  the  commandment  forbids  uncleanness  and  fornication ; 
he  that  is  not  unchaste^  and  does  not  pollute  himself,  keeps  the 
commandment.  But  if  to  preserve  his  chastity  he  uses  fasting  and 
prayer,  if  he  mortifies  his  body,  if  he  denies  himself  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  if  he  uses  tiie  easiest  or  tlie  harder  remedies,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  his  love  and  industry,  especially  if  it  be  prudent,  so 
shall  his  greater  reward  be.  If  a  man  out  of  fear  of  falling  into 
uncleanness,  shall  use  austerities,  and  find  that  they  will  not  secure 
him,  and  therefore  to  ascertain  his  duty  the  rather  shall  enter  into  a 
state  of  marriage,  according  as  the  prudence  and  the  passion  of  his 
desires  were  for  God  and  for  purity;  so  also  shall  his  reward  be. 
To  follow  Christ  is  all  our  duty ;  but  if  that  we  may  follow  Christ 
with  greater  advantages  we  quit  all  the  possessions  of  the  world,  this 
is  more  acceptable ;  because  it  is  a  doing  the  commandment  with 
greater  love.  We  must  so  order  things  that  the  commandment  be 
not  broken,  but  the  difference  is  in  finding  out  the  better  ways,  and 
doing  the  duty  with  the  more  affections. 

17.  Now  in  tliis  case  thev  are  higldy  mistaken  that  think  any- 
thing of  this  nature  is  a  work  of  supererogation :  for  all  this  is  no- 
thing but  a  pursuance  of  the  commandment.  For  kvrokr]  or  '  com- 
mandment' b  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  prescription  of  what- 
soever is  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  whatsoever  lie  will  reward 
with  mighty  glories.  So  '  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
soul,  and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  strength  V  is  called  irpiorq  koI  fie- 
yiXri  ivToKri,  'the  first  and  the  great  commandment/  that  is,  no- 
thing is  more  pleasing,  nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  because 
it  proceeds  out  of  an  excellent  love.  But  some  commandments  are 
propounded  as  to  friends,  some  as  to  servants;  some  under  the 
threatening  of  horrible  pains,  others  not  so,  but  ^lith  the  proposition 
and  under  the  invitation  oV  glorious  rewards.  It  was  commanded 
to  S.  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel;  if  he  had  not  obeyed,  he  should 
have  perished :  "  Woe  is  me,''  saith  he^  "  if  1  preach  not  the  gospel:" 
he  was  bound  to  do  it.  But  he  had  another  commandment  also,  to 
love  God  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  to  love  his  neighbour :  which 
precepts  were  infinite,  and  of  an  unlimited  signification,  and  therefore 
were  left  to  every  servant's  choice  to  do  them  with  his  several  mea- 
sures of  affection  and  zeal.  He  that  did  most,  did  the  command- 
ment best,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  do  more  than  was  com- 
manded ;  but  he  that  does  less,  if  he  preaches  the  gospel,  though 
with  a  less  diligence,  and  fewer  advantages,  he  obeys  the  command- 
ment, but  not  so  nobly  as  the  other.  For  example  :  God  commands 
us  to  pray;  he  obeys  this,  that  constantly  and  devoutly  keeps  his 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  offering  devoutly  twice  a  day ;  he 

i  TMatt  xxii.  37.]  U'^y'  A.]  "  [1  Cor.  ix.  16.] 
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that  prays  thrice  a  day,  does  better,  and  he  that  prays  seven  times  a 
day,  hath  done  no  work  of  supererogation,  but  does  what  he  does  in 
pursuance  of  the  commandment.  All  the  difference  is  in  the  manner 
of  doing  what  is  commanded ;  for  no  man  can  do  more  than  he  is 
commanded.  But  some  do  it  better,  some  less  perfectly ;  but  all  is 
comprehended  under  this  commandment  of  loving  God  with  all  our 
hearts.  When  a  father  commands  his  children  to  come  to  him,  he 
that  comes  slowly  obeys  the  commandment,  but  he  that  runs  does 
obey  more  willingly  and  readily :  now  though  to  come  running  was 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  child's  affection,  yet  it  was  but  a  brisk  pur- 
suance of  the  commandment.  Thus  when  he  that  is  bound  to  pay 
tithes,  gives  the  best  portion,  or  does  it  cheerfully,  without  contention, 
in  all  questions  taking  the  worse  of  the  thing,  and  the  better  of  the 
duty,  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  he  does  it  with  the  affection 
of  a  son  and  of  a  friend,  he  loves  his  duty.  '  Be  angry,  but  sin  not'/ 
so  it  is  in  the  commandment;  but  he  that  to  avoid  the  sin  will  en- 
deavour not  to  be  angry  at  all,  is  the  greater  friend  of  God,  by  how 
much  the  further  he  stands  off  from  sin.  Thus  in  all  doubts  to  take 
the  surest  side,  to  determine  always  for  religion  when  without  sin 
we  might  have  determined  for  interest,  to  deny  ourselves  in  lawful 
things,  to  do  all  our  duty  by  the  measures  of  love  and  of  the  spirit, 
are  instances  of  this  filial  obedience,  and  are  rewarded  by  a  ttctto^- 
(h](ri9  Kol  TTappr^dLa,  a  persuasion  and  confidence  of  God's  love  to  us, 
enabling  us  to  call  Him  Father,  as  well  as  Lord.  Thus  this  parable, 
or  one  like  it  is  told  in  the  book  of  Hermas",  "The  Lord  commanded 
His  servant  to  put  pales  about  His  vineyard ;  he  did  so,  and  digged 
a  ditch  besides,  and  rooted  out  all  the  weeds ;  which  when  his  Lord 
observed.  He  made  him  co-heir  with  His  Son."  When  S.  Paul" 
exhorted  the  Corinthians  to  give  a  free  contribution  to  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  he  invites  to  do  it  nobly  and  cheerfully,  not  as 
of  constraint ;  for  God's  commandment  named  not  the  sum,  neither 
can  the  degree  of  affection  be  named ;  but  yet  God  demands  all  our 
afl'ection.  Now  in  all  the  affirmative  precepts,  the  duty  in  the  lowest 
degree  is  that  which  is  now  made  necessary  under  the  loss  of  all  our 
hopes  of  eternity ;  but  all  the  further  degrees  of  the  same  duty  are 
imposed  upon  the  condition  of  greater  rewards,  and  other  collateral 
advantages  of  duty. 

18.  When  Hystaspes^  asked  Cyrus  the  Persian  why  he  preferred 
Chrysantas  before  him,  since  he  did  obey  all  his  commands,  the  prince 
answered,  Xpva-dvras  ovroal  irpojTov  pi^v  ov  kXtjo-iv  iLv4pL€V€v,  dXXa 
TTplv  KoKtiirOai  Trapfjv  roJr  rjfxfripoiv  iv€Ka'  lir^ira  lik  ov  to  K€K€v6fi€' 
vov  povov  oAAa  koX  6  rt  avros  yvoirj  &pi€ivov  elvai  ireirpaypAvov  fifuv, 
TovTo  lTTpaTT€v,  '  Clu^sautas  does  not  stay  till  he  is  called ;  and  he 

1    [Eph.  iv.  26.]  the  original.] 

-  [lib.  ili.  cap.  2.  p.  lOU.— The  pas-  ■  [2  Cor.  ix.  7.] 

sage  in  tlie  text  above  is  condensed  from  <>  [Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  4.] 
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does  not  only  what  is  commanded^  but  what  is  best,  what  he  knows 
is  most  pleasing  to  me.'  So  does  every  perfect  man,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  his  love  and  his  perfection.  T(p  rcXe ^(p  ovk  iv  crvix- 
ftoktiCois  iroXiTiKois  ovb'  kv  iL7rayop€v(r€i  vofxov,  dXX'  i^  IhioirpayCas 
kojL  tj}s  irpos  O^ov  iydmis  rf  bLKaioavprj^,  'the  righteousness  of  a 
perfect  man  consists  not  in  legal  innocence,  but  in  love  and  volun- 
tary obedience.'  This  is  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  crown  of  all  other  graces,  that  which  makes  all  the 
external  works  of  obedience  to  be  acceptable,  and  every  act  of  the 
most  excellent  piety  and  devotion  is  a  particular  of  that  grace,  and 
therefore  though  it  is  highly  acceptable,  yet  it  is  also  commanded 
in  the  general,  and  in  the  sense  before  explicated ;  and  he  that  does 
no  more  than  he  is  particularly  commanded,  obeys  God  as  a  hon 
obeys  his  keeper;  meat  and  stripes  are  all  the  endearments  of  his 
peace  and  services. 

Qui  manet  ut  moneatur  leniper  servos  homo  officium  suum, 

Nod  volanUte  id  facere  memiuit,  serros  is  habitu  baud  probus  est  i. 

The  servant  that  must  be  called  upon  at  every  step,  is  but  an  un- 
profitable and  unworthy  person :  to  do  only  what  we  are  commanded, 
will  never  bring  us  to  the  portion  and  inheritance  of  sons.  We 
must  do  this  cheerfully,  and  we  must  do  more;  even  contend  to 
please  God  with  doing  that  which  is  the  righteousness  of  God, 
striving  for  perfection,  till  perfection  itself  becomes  perfect;  still 
obeying  that  law  of  sons, '  Love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,'  till  our 
charity  itself  is  crowned.     Therefore, 

19.  V.  Let  no  man  propound  to  himself  a  hmit  of  duty,  saying 
he  will  go  so  far,  and  go  no  further.  For  the  commandment  is 
infinite,  and  though  every  good  man  obeys  it  all  the  way  of  his  holy 
conversation,  yet  it  shall  not  be  finished  till  his  life  is  done.  But  he 
that  stints  himself  to  a  certain  measure  of  love,  hath  no  love  at  all ; 
for  this  grace  grows  for  ever :  and  when  the  object  is  infinite,  true 
love  is  not  at  rest  till  it  hath  possessed  what  is  infinite ;  and  there- 
fore towards  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  progression,  never  stopped, 
never  ceasing,  till  we  can  work  no  more. 

20.  (,  Let  every  man  be  humbled  in  the  sense  of  his  failings 
and  infirmities.  MuUum  in  hoc  vita  Hie  profecit,  qui  qtiam  longe 
sit  a per/ectione pcstitia proficiendo  cognovit,  said  8.  Austin',  'it  is  a 
good  degree  of  perfection  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  well  to  know 
and  observe  our  own  imperfections.'  The  scripture  concludes  all 
under  sin ;  not  only  because  all  have  failed  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
of  the  exactness  of  obedience,  but  by  reason  of  their  prevarication  of 
that  law  which  they  can  obey.  And  indeed  no  man  could  be  a 
sinner,  but  he  that  breaks  that  law  which  he  could  have  kept.     We 

p  Cleiu.  Alex.,  ttrom.,  lib.  tL  [cap.  15.      1.] 
p.  S08.]  '  De  spiritu  rtlitera,  cap.  xxxvi.  [torn. 

«  Plautua  in  Sticlio.  [act  i.  sc.  2.  lin.      x.  col.  123  C] 
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were  all  sinners  by  the  covenant  of  works,  but  that  was  in  those 
instances  where  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  For  the  covenant  of 
works  was  not  impossible  because  it  consisted  of  impossible  com- 
mandments; for  every  commandment  was  kept  by  some  or  other, 
and  all  at  some  times :  but  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  be  kept 
because  at  some  time  or  other  men  would  be  impotent,  or  ignorant, 
or  surprised,  and  for  this  no  abatement  was  made  in  that  covenant. 
But  then  since  in  what  every  man  could  help  he  is  found  to  be  a 
sinner,  he  ought  to  account  it  a  mighty  grace  that  his  other  services 
are  accepted.     In  pursuance  of  this, 

21.  o.  Let  no  man  boast  himself  in  the  most  glorious  services 
and  performances  of  religion.  Qui  in  ecclesia  semper  gloriole  et 
granditer  operati  suni,  et  opus  suum  Domino  nunquam*  imputaverunt, 
as  8.  Cyprian's*  expression  is,  '  they  who  have  greatly  served  God  in 
the  church,  and  have  not  been  forward  to  exact  and  challenge  their 
reward  of  God,'  they  are  such  whom  God  will  most  certainly  reward. 
For  *  humility  without  other  external  works  is  more  pleasing  to  God, 
than  pride  though  standing  upon  heaps  of  excellent  actions ;'  it  is 
the  saying  of  S.  Chrysostom".  I)  For  if  it  be  as  natural  to  us  to  live 
according  to  the  measures  of  reason,  as  for  beasts  to  live  by  their 
nature  and  instinct,  what  thanks  is  due  to  us  for  that,  more  than  to 
them  for  this?  And  therefore  one*  said  well,  Ne  te  jades  si  dene 
sen)isii ;  obsequitur  sol,  obtemperat  luna,  '  boast  not  if  thou  hast 
well  obeyed;  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  so  and  shall  never  be 
rewarded.'  2)  But  when  ourselves  and  all  our  faculties  are  firom 
God,  He  hath  power  to  demand  all  our  services  without  reward,  and 
therefore  if  He  will  reward  us^,  it  must  wholly  be  a  gift  to  us  that 
He  will  so  crown  our  services.  3)  But  He  does  not  oidy  give  us  all 
our  being  and  all  our  faculties,  but  makes  them  also  irriguous  witb  the 
dew  of  His  divine  grace;  sending  His  holy  Son  to  call  us  to  repentance, 
and  to  die  to  obtain  for  us  pardon,  and  resurrection,  and  eternal  life ; 
sending  His  holy  spirit,  by  rare  arguments,  and  aids  external  and 
interned,  to  help  us  in  our  spiritual  contentions  and  difficulties.  So 
that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  and  therefore  can  challenge 
nothing  to  ourselves.  4)  But  besides  these  considerations,  many 
sins  are  forgiven  to  us,  and  the  service  of  a  whole  life  cannot  make 
recompense  for  the  infinite  favour  of  receiving  pardon.  5)  Especially 
since  after  our  amendment  and  repentance  there  are  remaining  such 
weaknesses  and  footsteps  of  our  old  impieties,  that  we  who  have  daily 
need  of  the  divine  mercy  and  pity,  cannot  challenge  a  reward  for  that 
which  in  many  degrees  needs  a  pardon ;  for  if  every  act  we  do  should 

■  [deest  'nunquam,'  ed.  Fell.]  horn.  vii.  torn.  xii.  p.  480  D.] 

^  Epibt  ad  lapsos.  [ep.  xxxiii.  p.  QQ."]  *  [S.  Ambros.  in  Luc.  xviL  8.  lib.  tUL 

■  [vide  homil.  in  illud,  '  Paulus  voca-      §  32.  torn.  i.  col.  1478.] 

tu8'  8fc.,  §  6,  et  'De  profectu'  &c.,  §  2.  t  Concil.   Arausic.  ii.   c.   18 Debc- 

tom.  iii.  pp.  139,  301. — Homil.  in  Matth.  tur   merces   bonis   operibus,  sed   gratia 

XV.  §  2,  et  Ixiv.  al.  Ixv.  §  3.  torn.  vii.  pp.  quae  non  debetur  prsecedit  ut  fiant  [tom. 

186,  640  £.— Eclog.  de   humil.   animi,  ii.  col.  1100.] 
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not  need  some  degrees  of  pardon,  yet  our  persons  do  in  tlie  periods 
of  our  imperfect  workings.  6)  But  after  all  this,  all  that  we  can  do 
is  no  advantage  to  God,  He  is  not  profited  or  obliged  by  our 
services*,  no  moments  do  thence  accrue  to  Ilis  felicities;  and  to 
challenge  a  reward  of  God,  or  to  think  our  best  services  can  merit 
heaven,  is  as  if  Galileo  when  he  had  found  out  a  star  which  he  had 
never  observed  before,  and  pleased  himself  in  his  own  fancy,  should 
demand  of  the  Grand  Signior  to  make  him  king  of  Tunis  :  for  what 
is  he  the  better  that  the  studious  man  hath  pleased  himself  in  his  own 
art?  and  the  Turkish  empire  gets  no  advantages  by  his  new  argument. 
7)  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  material,  if  we  consider  tliat  the 
littleness  of  our  services  (if  other  things  were  away)  could  not 
countervail  the  least  moment  of  eternity* :  and  the  poor  countryman 
might  as  well  have  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  give  him  a  province  for  his 
handful  of  river  water,  as  we  can  expect  of  God  to  give  us  heaven  as 
a  reward  of  our  good  works. 

22.  IT.  But  although  tliis  rule  relying  upon  such  great  and  con- 
vincing grounds,  can  abolish  all  proud  expectations  of  reward  from 
God  as  a  debtor  for  our  good  works,  yet  they  ought  not  to  destroy 
our  modest  confidence  and  our  rejoicings  in  God,  who  by  His  gra- 
cious promises  hath  not  only  obliged  Himself  to  help  us  if  we  pray 
to  Him,  but  to  reward  us  if  we  work.  For  '  our  God  is  merciful. 
He  rewardeth  every  man  according  to  his  work.^  So  said  David  ^ ; 
according  to  the  nature  and  graciousness  of  the  work,  not  according 
to  their  value  and  proper  worthiness;  not  that  they  deserve  it,  but 
because  God  for  the  communication  of  Ilis  goodness  was  pleased  to 
promise  it^.  Prommum  quidem  ex  miser icordia  sed  exjmtUla  per- 
solvendum,  said  S.  Bernard** :  '  mercy  first  made  the  promise  but 
justice  pays  the  debt.'  Which  words  were  true,  if  we  did  exactly 
do  aU  that  duty  to  which  the  reward  was  so  graciously  promised ; 
but  where  much  is  to  be  abated  even  of  that  little  which  was  bound 
upon  us  by  so  glorious  promises  of  reward,  there  we  can  in  no  sense 
cnallenge  God's  justice,  but  so  as  it  signifies  equity,  and  is  mingled 
with  the  mercies  of  the  chancery.  Gratis  proniisit,  gratis  reddit, 
so  Ferus*,  '  God  promised  freely,  and  pays  freely;  if  tiierefore  thou 
wilt  obtain '  grace  and  favour,  make  no  mention  of  thy  deservings ; 
and  yet  let  not  this  slacken  thy  work,  but  reinforce  it,  and  enlarge 
thy  industry,  since  thou  hast  so  gracious  a  Lord,'  who  of  Ilis  own 
mere  goodness  will  so  plentifully  reward  it. 

23.  p.  If  we  fail  in  the  outward    work,   let  it   be   so    ordered 
that  it  be  as  little  imputable  to  us  as  we  can :  that  is,  let  our  default 

■  Job  xxxT.  [ver.  7.]  *•  [vid.  super  Ciint,  serm.  xxii.  ad  fin. 

•  [Rom.  Yiu.  18.]  —col.  625  D.] 

*  rPs.  Ixii.  12.]  •  In   Matth.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.  v.  8.  [f. 
«  [Matt  V.  12;  1  Cor.  iii.  8 ;  Matt.  xvi.  281  b.] 

27  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  2  Tbess.  L  5  ;  Apoc.  '  ['conscrvare.'] 
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not  be  at  all  voluntary,  but  wholly  upon  the  accounts  of  a  pitiable 
infirmity ;  for  the  law  was  a  covenant  of  works,  such  as  they  were ; 
but  the  mind  could  not  make  amends  within  for  the  defect  without. 
But  in  the  gospel  it  is  otherwise :  for  here  the  will  is  accepted  for 
the  fact,  in  all  things  where  the  fact  is  not  in  our  power.  But  where 
it  is,  there  to  pretend  a  will  is  hyprocrisy. 

Nequam  illud  verbam  est,  bene  yult,  nisi  qui  beue  facit, 

said  the  comedian  ».  This  rule  is  our  measure  in  the  great  lines  of 
duty,  in  all  negative  precepts,  and  in  the  periods  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  pass  by  us  without  being  observed.  But  in  the 
material  and  external  instances  of  duty,  we  may  without  our  fault 
be  disabled,  and  therefore  can  only  be  supplied  with  our  endeavours 
and  desires.  But  that  is  our  advantage :  we  thus  can  perform  all 
God's  will  acceptably.  For  if  we  endeavour  all  that  we  can,  and 
desire  more,  and  pursue  more,  it  is  accepted  as  if  we  had  done  all : 
for  we  are  accepted  "  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not  ^"  Unless  we  can  neither  endeavour,  nor 
desire,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments. For  to  endeavour  truly,  and  passionately  to  desire  and 
contend  for  more,  is  obedience  and  charity,  and  that  is  '  the  fulfilling 
of  the  commandments.' 


MATTER  FOR  MEDITATION  OUT  OF  SCRIPTURE,  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  FORMER  DOCTRINE. 


THE  OLD  COVENANT,  OE  THE  COVENANT  OP  WORKS. 

In  that  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  truly  die  *. 

Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  law  to  do  them  ^. 

And  thou  shalt  write  upon  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very 
plainly  *. 

Thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  His  commandments  and 
His  statutes,  then  shall  all  these  curses  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake 
thee  ™. 

And  if  you  will  not  be  reformed  by  these  things,  but  will  walk 
contrary  unto  Me,  then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto  you,  and  will 
punish  you  yet  seven  times  for  your  sins  ". 

»  [PlautTrinum.  act.  ii.  sc.  4,  lin.  38.]  »   [Deut.  xxvji.  8.] 

»•  [2  Cor.  viii.  12.]  -"  YDeut  xxviii.] 

»  [Gen.  ii.  17.]  ■  [Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24,  &c.] 

^  [Oal.  iii.  10;  Deut  xxvii.  2G.] 
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He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or 
three  witnesses  ®. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT,  OR  THE  COVENANT  OP  GRACE. 

We  are  justified  ^  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the  redemption  tliat 
is  in  Jesus  Christ:  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to 
declare  I  say  at  this  time  His  righteousness,  that  He  might  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  that  beheveth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting 
then  ?  it  is  excluded  :  by  what  law  ?  of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the 
iw  of  faith.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  *>  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For 
as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  Like- 
wise the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  .  .  because  He  maketli  in- 
tercession for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.  And  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son  *",  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  not  He  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who 
sliall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that 
justifieth. 

This  is  the  covenant  ■  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My  laws  in  their  mind, 
and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people ;  .  .  all  shall  know  Me  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness, 
and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more. 

If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature*:  old  things  are 
passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new. 

And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Ciirist,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

Bepent  and  be  baptized  ^  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and 
to  all  that  are  afar  ofif,  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved*. 


Hell.  X.  28.] 
Rom.  iiL  24—28.] 
'Rom.  YJii.  1,14,  26—28.] 
'  [vcr.  32,  &c.] 
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t  [2  Cor.  V.  17—21.] 

■  [Acts  ii.  38  sq.] 

«  [Rom.  X.  13;  Acts  ii.  21.] 
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Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  y,  that  the 
man  which  doth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.  But  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  . . .  The  word  is  nigh 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  is,  the  word  of  faith, 
which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  *.     0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?    The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.     But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light. 

For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh  *,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  hkeness  of  sinful  flesh,  hath 
for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous  **. 

If  while  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  His  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
Ufe  ^,  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me  *. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  tffee  :  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness  *. 

Ask  and  you  shall  have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you  ^ 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abun- 
dantly. 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  *. 


THE  PRAYER. 

L 

0  eternal  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Father  of  men  and 
angels,  we  do  adore  Thy  infinite  goodness,  we  revere  Thy  justice,  and 
delight  in  Thy  mercies,  by  which  Thou  hast  dealt  with  us,  not  with 
the  utmost  right  and  dominion  of  a  Lord,  but  with  the  gentleness  of 

'^  [Rom.  X.  5,  6,  8,  9.]  •  [2  Cor.  xii.  9.] 

r  1  Cor.  XV.  54  8Qq.  J  '  [Matt.  vii.  7.] 

Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  J  s  [2  Cor.  vii.  1.— Vid.  etiam  Isai.  xlix. 

0,  ct  liii.  12;    PsaL  xxii.  23—28;   Jer. 
XXX ii.  34.] 
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1  John  V.  3.1 
[Rom.  V.  10.  J 
[Phil.  iv.  13.] 
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a  Father,  treating  us  like  friends  who  were  indeed  Thy  enemies.  Thou, 
O  God,  didst  see  our  follies  and  observe  our  weaknesses ;  Thou  knowest 
the  averseness  of  our  nature  to  good,  and  our  proneness  to  commit 
▼anity ;  and  because  our  imperfect  obedience  could  not  bring  us  to 
perfect  felicity  whither  Thou  didst  design  us,  the  great  God  of  all  the 
world  was  pleased  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  man,  and  to  become 
a  debtor  to  His  servants.  Blessed  be  God,  and  blessed  be  that 
mercy  which  hath  done  so  great  things  for  us.  0  be  pleased  to 
work  that  in  us  which  Tliou  expectest  from  us.  Lot  us  not  lose  our 
title  in  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance,  by  deferring  the  one,  or 
dishonouring  the  other ;  but  let  us  walk  worthy  of  our  vocation,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  faith,  and  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  covenant 
of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

II. 

O  blessed  Jesus,  never  suffer  us  to  abuse  Thy  mercies,  or  to  turn 
Thy  grace  into  wantonness.  Let  the  remembrance  and  sense  of  Thy 
glorious  favours  endear  our  services,  and  let  Thy  goodness  lead  us  to 
repentance,  and  our  repentance  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  godliness  in 
our  whole  life.  Imprint  deeply  upon  our  hearts  the  fear  and  terror 
of  Thy  majesty,  and  perpetually  entertain  our  spirits  with  the  highest 
apprehensions  of  Thy  loving  kindness,  that  we  may  fear  more,  and 
love  more,  every  day  more  and  more  hating  sin,  crucifying  all  its  af- 
fections  and  desires,  passionately  loving  holy  things,  zealously  fol- 
lowing after  them,  prudently  conducting  them,  and  indefatigably  per- 
severing in  them  to  the  end  of  our  hves. 

in. 

O  blessed  and  eternal  God,  with  Thy  spirit  enlighten  our  under- 
standings in  the  rare  mysterious  secrets  of  Thv  law.  Make  me  to 
understand  all  the  most  advantageous  ways  of  duty,  and  kindle  a 
flame  in  my  soul  that  no  difficulty  or  contradiction,  no  temptation 
within  or  persecution  without,  may  ever  extinguish.  Give  me  a  mighty 
grace,  that  I  may  design  to  please  Thee  with  my  best  and  all  my 
services,  to  follow  the  best  examples,  to  do  the  noblest  charities,  to 
pursue  all  perfection,  ever  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  high 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  rather  choose  to  die  than  to  sin  against 
our  consciences.  Let  us  also  watch,  that  we  may  omit  nothing  of 
our  duty,  nor  pretermit  any  opportunity  by  which  Thou  canst  be 
glorified,  or  any  Christian  instructed,  comforted  or  assisted;  not 
resting  in  the  strictest  measures  of  command,  but  passing  forward  to 
great  and  prudent  significations  of  love ;  doing  heroic  actions,  some 
things  by  which  Thou  mayest  be  greatly  pleased,  that  Thou  mayest 
take  delight  to  pardon,  to  sanctify,  and  to  preserve  Thy  servants  for 
ever.     Amen. 
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OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DEFINITION  OF  REPENTANCE ;   AND  WHAT  PARTS 
OF  DUTY  ARE  SIGNIFIED  BY  IT  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

.  1.  The  Greeks  use  two  words  to  express  this  duty, 

thoie  words*  that  H-^TafxiXfia  and  fxerivoLa.  Mera/x^Aeta  is  from  fi^Tafif- 
in  the  Greek  and  K€L(r6aL,  po%t  factum  angi  et  crucian,  to  be  afflicted  in 
\^tJ^T^Z  ™ind>  ^0  be  troubled  for  our  former  folly;  it  is  ^o-. 
ance,  with  the  apiarrja-Ls  M  TT^TTpay^xivois,  saith  Phavorinus **,  'a 
parts  ofTt.    """*     b^i"g  displeased  for  what  we  have  done :'  and  it  u. 

generally  used  for  all  sorts  of  repentance,  but  more 
properly  to  signify  either  the  beginnings  of  a  good,  or  the  whole 
state  of  an  ineffective  *  repentance.  In  the  first  sense  we  find  it  in  S. 
Matthew  J,  'T/xety  h\  Ihovr^s  ov  fi€T€fi€\rj6T]T€  var€pov,  tov  Tnarfva-tu 
avT<^,  'and  ye  seeing,  did  not  repent  that  ye  might  believe  him/ 
Of  the  second  sense  we  have  example  in  Judas  ^,  ix€TafX€krj0€i9  ivi- 
aTp€\l/€,  he  '  repented'  too,  but  the  end  of  it  was  he  died  with  anguish 
and  despair ;  and  of  Esau  it  is  said,  fx^ravoCas  tSttov  ovx  evp^,  '  he 
found  no  place  for  an  (effective)  repentance;'  but  yet  he  repented 
too,  for  he  was  /uter^TreiTa  64\a)v,  and  fx^ra  baKpvuiv  €KCrjTri(ras,  he  fain 
would  have  had  it  othen^ise,  and  he  '  sought  it  with  tears  * ;'  which 
two  do  fully  express  all  the  meaning  of  this  fierafi^Xcia,  when  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  better  and  effective  repentance.  There  is 
in  this  repentance,  a  sorrow  for  what  is  done,  a  disliking  of  the 
thing  with  its  consequents  and  effect ;  and  so  far  also  it  is  a  change 
of  mind.  But  it  goes  no  further  than  so  far  to  change  the  mind  that 
it  brings  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  which  are  the  natural 
events  of  it.  Mera/xeXeia,  irdOos  avOpiaiTLvov,  saith  Suidas  ™.  It  is 
an  affection  incident  to  man,  not  to  God,  who  cannot  repent :  where 
although  by  irido9  he  means  an  accident  or  property  of  man,  that  is, 
a  quality  in  the  general  sense ;  yet  that  it  is  properly  a  passion  in  Ae 
special  sense  was  the  sense  of  all  men,  as  Tertullian  °  observes ;  saying 
that  the  heathens  know  repentance  to  be  passionem  animi  quandam, 
(the  same  with  irdOos  avOpiainvov  in  Suidas,)  a  passion  qua  venial  de 
offensa  sententia  prioris,  coming  from  our  being  offended  or  troubled 
at  our  former  course.  But  Tertullian  uses  the  Latin  word,  of  which 
I  shall  give  account  in  the  following  periods. 

2.  But  when  there  was  a  difference  made,  fxeriii^oia  was  the  better 
word ;  which  does  not  properly  signify  the  sorrow  for  having  done 

"  [Ad  voc— col.  12t3.]  "  [Heb.  xil  17.] 

*  r*  effective'  B.]  »  fcol.  2469.] 

J  [ch.  xxi.  32.]  "  tAh,  de  pocnit  [cap.  L  p.  120  A.] 

^  [Matt  xxvii.  3.] 
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amiss^  but  something  that  is  nobler  than  it,  but  brought  in  at  the 
gate  of  sorrow.  For  rf  Kara  $€ov  kvvri  **,  '  a  godlv  sorrow/  that  is 
turaiiiktia,  or  the  first  beginning  of  repentance,  furaroicw  KarfpyaC^- 
Toi, '  worketh  this  better  repentance/  ^frdvoiav  afifrafUXrjTor  and  €ls 
aturriplav,  ' a  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of/  not  to  be  sorrowtd 
for,  a  repentance  that  is  'unto  salvation.'  Sorrow  may  go  before 
this,  but  dwells  not  with  it,  according  to  that  of  S.  Clirvsostom  p, 
Medicitut  kie  locus,  nonjudicii,  non p(xnaJiied peccatorvm  rem'innonein. 
pctnitentia  tribuit;  furdvoia  is  the  word;  'repentance  brings  not 
pains,  but  pardon  nith  it;  for  this  is  the  place  of  medicine  and 
remedy,  not  of  judgment  or  condemnation :'  meaning  that  this  repent- 
ance is  wholly  salutary,  as  tending  to  reformation  and  amendment. 
But  Tertullian  ^  made  the  observation  more  express.  In  Gmco  Jfono, 
panitentia  nomen  non  ex  delicti  confes*ione  sed  ex  animi  (hmntatlone 
eamponlum  est,  'to  repent  among  the  Greeks  signifies  not  a  confes- 
sion of  our  fault,  but  the  change  of  mind'  He  speaks  of  the  gram- 
matical  sense  of  the  word;  for  in  the  whole  use  of  it,  it  is  othen»ise. 
3.  For  however  the  grammarians  may  distinguish  them,  yet  tiie 
words  are  used  promiscuously;  for  fxcrcu'ota  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  bad  sense,  and  lurayAk^ui  signifies  the  better  repentance;  not 
often,  but  sometimes  it  does.  The  son'  that  told  his  father  he 
would  not  work  in  his  vineyard,  afterwards  '  was  sony'  for  refusing, 
and  he  '  went'  to  work,  iuraiuXr^O^ls  hrtn^KOe  and  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, v/ici;  VbovT^s  ov  /x€r€/x€AiJdip-€,  'ye  seeing  were  not  troubled, 
and  sorrowful,  that  ye  might  believe/  that  is,  amend  your  fault ; 
/iCTOfxcAcuT^cu  is  in  both  places  used  for  a  salutary  repentance.  And 
on  the  other  side,  lurivoui  is  used  to  signifv  in  the  evil  sense,  a 
state  of  misery,  without  remedy.  Uavoipyos  €p\€TaL  €19  ^eraroiar*, 
so  the  Septuagint  read  that  of  Solomon,  '  the  wicked  man  cometh  to 
repentance/  that  is,  to  misery  and  sorrow.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
of  usefulness  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  grammatical  sense  of 
these  words;  they  both  signify  a  change  of  mind;  and  they  both 
signify  a  sorrow;  and  they  both  are  used  for  the  same  thing:  and 
indeed  that  will  be  the  best  use  of  them :  no  man  can  be  trulv  said 

m 

to  repent,  but  he  who  being  sorrowful  for  doing  evil  betakes  himself 
to  wiser  courses.  So  Phavorinus*,  M^rcu'ota  ^<m  oTrat<r^/;<rij  yffvxij^ 
iiff^  0I5  ivp€i(€v  ardvtMis',  'repentance  is  a  sense  and  compunction 
of  the  soul  for  those  things  which  were  done  foolishly.' 

Sam  Dea  qa»  fkcti  non  factiqae  exigo  pcenas, 
Nempe  ut  pceniteat,  sic  Metanoea  vocor  *. 

•  [2  Cor.  TiL  11.]  — *  Aktutus  conMderat  grcssus  suos/  cd. 

»  UomiL  U.  [aL  iiL]  de  poeniL  [§  4.  vulg.— '  The  prudent .  .  .  lookelh  well  to 

— torn,  ii  p.  300  B.]  his  going.'  auch.  vers  ] 

4  Lib.  VL  adT.  Marrion.,  c^  20.  [leg.  »  [col.  1244.] 

ti—p.  894  C]  ■  {mX.  AT<kotf.] 

'  [Matt,  xxi  29.]  •  Auson.  cpigr.  [xiu]— Male  *  Meta- 

»  [ProT.  xiT.  15. — hxhC^  py  Dnpi»  "»<***  ***^s  "^»  verbuni  pumm  Graecum 
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Bepentance  does  exact  punishment  for  evik  done^  and  good  undone ; 
but  besides  this,  it  is  r}  irpos  Kpeia-aov  iTTLaTpo<f)ri,  'a  conversion 
to  that  which  is  better/  So  Aretas*  defines  it,  Merarota  iari  fifrd- 
6€<ris  ^irb  yjEipovoav,  koL  p^Tapokrj  M  fiiXrLov'  the  same  with  the 
fonner,  '  an  eschewing  evil,  and  doing  good/ 

4.  And  thus  the  holj  scriptures  understand  this  word  and  this 
duty.  It  is  a  whole  change  of  state,  and  life;  &TToaTpo<l>rj  iirb  rc^v 
oyLapriSiv,  dTrJoraa-ts  ai:  ohiKias,  'a  turning  from  sin;'  and  it  is 
emphatically  called  by  the  apostle  fifrdvoia  airb  v€KpQv  (pyuiv  ^  *  a 
repentance  from  dead  works/  that  is,  a  forsaking  them  with  sorrow 
that  ever  we  committed  them :  and  it  is  also  iinaTpoipTi  irpos  &€bi*', 
'  a  conversion  to  God ;'  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God ;  &vavri<f)€i.v,  '  a  returning  to  sobriety,'  the  same  with 
fi€Tafid\k€iv,  luraOia-Sai,  fierayLvcocKeiv,  in  Justin  Martyr,  all 
signifying  a  departing  from  our  follies  and  a  changing  to  a  better 
life.  And  though  sometimes  Uo  repent'  is  in  scripture  taken  for 
sorrow  only,  or  a  being  troubled  that  the  fact  is  done ;  yet  it  is  called 
repentance  no  otherwise  than  as  alms  is  called  charity ;  that  is,  it  is 
an  effect  of  it,  a  part,  or  action,  or  adjunct  of  the  duty  and  state  of 
repentance :  which  ought  to  be  observed  lest  (as  it  is  too  commonly) 
one  act  be  mistaken  for  the  whole  state,  and  we  account  ourselves 
perfect  penitents,  if  we  have  only  wept  a  penitential  shower.  Which  is 
also  to  DC  observed  in  the  definitions  which  the  doctors  give  of  it ; — 

5.  Tertullian*  calls  it  'a  passion  of  the  mind,  or  grief  for  the 
offence  of  our  former  acts/  S.Austin**  calls  it  'a  revenge  always 
punishing  in  itself  that  which  it  grieves  to  have  committed.'  These  do 
only  describe  that  part  of  repentance  which  is  sometimes  signified  by 
fi€Tafx€\€i.a,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  godly  sorrow,  the  porch  or 
beginnings  of  repentance.  On  the  other  side  Lactantius*^  describing 
repentance,  gives  only  the  grammatical  sense  of  fxerdrota,  A^ere  autem 
pcenitentiarn  7iihil  aliud  est  quam  profiteri  et  affirmare  se  ulteriM 
non  peccaturum,  '  to  repent,'  saith  he,  '  is  nothing  else  but  a  profes- 
sion and  affirmation  that  he  will  sin  no  more ;'  which  descriptions  of 
repentance  are  just  as  if  we  should  say,  'a  man  is  a  creature  that 
speaks,  or  laughs,  or  that  can  learn  to  read.'  These  are  effects  of 
his  nature,  but  not  the  ingredients  of  a  proper  definition.  Sorrow 
and  revenge,  and  holy  purposes  and  protestations  are  but  single  acta 
of  a  returning  and  penitent  man :  whereas  repentance  is  a  whole 

est,  nee  tamen  eo  sensu  et  definitione  a  fassus  est  idem  Ausonius  in  epigram- 
Grxcis  usurpatum  :  recte  igitur  et  facete      mate  de  abusu  hujus  verbi  p&rum  Latini, 

Sum  Dea,  cui  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dcdit.  [ibid.] 

•  [In  Apoc.  iii.  p.  903.]  Ezek.  xxxiii.  12 ;  Luke  xix.  8—10.] 
y  [Heb.  vi.  1  ;  1  Kings  viii.  35;  IsaL  •  De  poenit  in  princip.  [p.  120  A.] 

lix.  20 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  14 ;  Jer.  xviii.  7 —  ^  Lib.  de  ver.  et  fals,  pcenit.,  c.  viii 

9;  xxxi.  19.]  [torn.  vi.  append,  col.  236  E.] 

*  [2  Sam.  xii.  5,  13;  Deut.  xxx.  2;  '  Lib.  vi.  divin.  instit.,  c.  13.  [tom.  i. 
Jer.  iii.  7;    Acts  xxvi.  18;   Eph.  v.  H;  p.  471.] 
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state  of  a  new  life,  an  entire  change  ot  the  sinner,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages and  instruments  of  ministij. 

6.  As  the  Greeks  have,  so  have  the  Latins  also  two  words  to 
signify  this  duty,  jMniienlia  and  re^ipiscentia,  and  these  have  almost 
the  same  fate  and  the  same  usages  with  the  other.  Potnileniia  is 
used  by  the  old  Latin  translation  :  and  is  most  tenaciously  retained  by 
all  them  who  make  the  very  life  of  repentance  to  run  into  corporal 
austerities  (like  the  juice  of  luxuriant  trees  into  irregular  suckers 
and  excrescencies)  which  therefore  bv  wav  of  eminencv  thev  call 
'penances/  for  they  suppose  the  word  in  its  ver}-  nature  and  institu- 
tion to  signify  something  that  is  punitive  and  aiHictive.  So  Uugo^, 
Poniiientia  quasi  punieniia,  quod  per  earn  homo  in  $e  puniat  quod 
male  admitiL  Much  Uke  that  of  Scotus*,  p<enifen(ia  quasi  pa^na 
tenentia;  which  they  both  learned  from  S.  Austin^,  Pienitere  est  idem 
quod  rei  commissa  aliquem  pudere  ae  pigere,  if  a  ut  'pa'Hifef*  sit  idem 
quod  'pcttia  tenet'  This  sense  of  the  word  prevailed  long,  and 
therefore  some  that  would  speak  exactly,  observing  that  the  duty  of 
repentance  did  principally  consist  in  the  amendment  of  our  lives, 
were  forced  to  use  the  word  resipiscentia,  which  better  renders  the 
Greek  ^icravoLa,  So  Lactantius^  expressly,  Graci  melius  et  signiji- 
eantius  luravomv  dicunt,  quam  latine  possumus  resipiscentia m  di- 
cere :  resipiscil  enim  ac  mentem  suam  quasi  ah  insania  recipit  quern 
errati  piget,  castigatque  seipsum  dementitp,  et  coufirmat  animum 
SMum  ad  rectius  vivendum,  '  he  truly  rejxMits  who  recovers  his  mind 
from  folly,  and  chastising  his  error,  and  grieving  for  his  madness, 
strengthens  his  purposes  to  better  liWng/ 

7.  Either  of  the  words  will  serve  the  turn.  Pcenitentia,  or  'penance,* 
is  the  old  Latin  word ;  resipiscentia  is  the  new  one,  but  very  expres- 
sive and  significant :  and  it  is  indifferent  which  be  used,  if  men  had 
not  a  design  upon  one,  which  cannot  prudently  be  effected  by  it. 
But  such  is  the  force  of  words,  especially  when  men  choose  and 
affect  one  particularly  and  studiously  reject  another  which  is  apt  to 
signify  the  same  thing,  that  in  the  Greek  church  because  their 
words  for  'repentance'  did  imply  only  or  principally  a  change  of  life, 
they  usually  describe  repentance  in  that  formality;  but  the  later 
Latins  practise  and  discourse  to  other  purposes ;  and  the  college  of 
Rheims  render  fxerarocire,  word  for  word  after  their  vulgar  Latin, 
agi/e panitentiam,  'do  penance,'  which  is  so  absurd  a  red dit ion, that 
their  interest  and  design  is  more  apparent  than  their  skill  in  grammar, 
or  their  ingenuity.  It  is  much,  very  much  better  which  we  learn 
from  a  wise  heathen**,  who  gives  such  an  account  botli  of  the  words 
and  thing  as  might  not  misbecome  the  best  instructed  Christian,  so 

*  Lib.  iii.  de  mjster.  ecclet.    [In  the      ix.  p.  23.] 

work  of  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  *  In  specu-  '  Solil.    [?  De   vera   et   falsa   pcenit] 

Jum  de  myateriis  eccletiae/  these  words  cap.  xix.  [torn.  ▼!.  append,  col.  241  B.] 
do  not  occur.]  f  Lib.  ri.  c.  24.  [p.  50.3.] 

•  [In  lib.  !▼.  sent.  dist.  14.  q.  i. — torn.  fa  [Hierocles  in  Pythag.,  p.  124.] 
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far  as  concerns  the  nature  and  morality  of  the  duty.  His  words  are 
excellent  words,  and  therefore  I  shall  transcribe  them.  Ato  Treipo- 
oBai  5€c  fidkicrra  fi^v  fit)  ofiapTaveLV  hfiaprovras  bk  (nr€vb€^v  ats  iirl 
larptKriv  rrjs  irovripCas  riiv  bUrjv,  iiravopOovfiivovs  ttjv  d.fiovkCav  ifj 
Kp^Crrovi  fiorjOfCa'  ^ttcI  yap  tov  €tvaL  dyaOol  kK'n€'nr<aKapL€v,  rov 
yCv€(rBai.  yovv  avTiKap.^av6p.€0a  pL€Tap.€k€Ca  €vyv<afiovi  ttjv  OeCav  kitav- 
6pO(A(nv  €i<rbex6fM€voi'  fj  5^  fierarota  avrrj  (f>i,\o<TO<l)las  ^PXV  y^verai, 
KcX  Tcoi;  Aroifro)!;  tpyoiv  re  kou,  \6y(av  (pvyrj,  Kal  rfjs  ap.€Tap.€\rJT0V 
((Drjs  rj  irpdrT]  irapaa-Kevri'  '  We  ought  principally  to  take  care  that 
we  do  not  sin ;  but  if  we  be  overtaken,  then  to  make  diligent  haste 
to  return  to  justice  or  righteousness  as  the  cure  of  our  wickedness, 
that  we  may  amend  our  evil  counsels  or  wills  by  the  help  of  a  better. 
For  when  we  are  fallen  from  goodness,  we  receive  or  recover  it  again 
/xerofxeXe^a  fvyviapLovi,  by  a  wise  or  well  principled  penitential  sor- 
row, admitting  a  divine  correction ;  rj  bk  fx^ravoLa  avrr],  but  repent- 
ance itself  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  a  flying  from  foolish  words 
and  deeds,  and  the  first  institution  of  a  life  not  to  be  repented  of.' 
Where  besides  the  definition  of  repentance  and  a  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  its  nature  and  intention,  he  with  some  curiosity  differ- 
ences the  two  Greek  words;  making  fxera/ieXeta  to  be  but  the 
beginning  of  fteravoia,  sorrow  the  beginning  of  repentance;  and 
both  together  the  reformation  of  the  old  and  the  institution  of  a 
new  life. 

8.  But  to  quit  the  words  from  being  the  subject  matter  of  a 
quarrel,  it  is  observable  that  the  Latin  word  pcenitentia  does  really 
signify  (by  use  1  mean  and  custom)  as  much  as  the  Greek  fi^rdvoia, 
and  is  expressive  of  the  whole  duty  of  repentance ;  and  although  it 
implies  that  sorrow  and  grief  which  is  the  natural  inlet  of  reformation 
of  our  lives,  and  the  consequent  of  our  shame  and  sin,  yet  it  also 
does  signify  correction  and  amendment,  which  is  the  formality  and 
essence  of  repentance;  and  therefore  Erasmus*  more  warily  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Latins,  says  thBipcsnilere  is  from  pone  tenere,  quod 
est  posterius  consilium  capere  ;  to  be  wiser  the  next  time ;  to  choose 
again  and  choose  better;  and  so  A.  Gellius*^  defines  '\i^' Tcdnit^rt 
inm  dicere  solemus,  cum  qua  ipsi/ecimus,  aut  qiuB  de  nostra  voluntate 
nostroque  consilio  facta  sunt,  ea  nobU  post  incipiunt  displicere,  sen' 
tentiamque  in  iis  nostram  demutamus,  *  to  repent  is  when  those  things 
which  we  have  done  displease  us,  and  we  change  our  minds.'  So 
that  here  is  both  a  displeasure  and  a  change;  a  displeasure  and 
sorrow  for  the  evil,  and  a  change  to  better.  And  there  ought  to  be 
no  scruple  in  this ;  for  by  the  first  sorrow  of  a  penitent  man  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  the  first  act  of  eschewing  evil;  which  whether  it 
be  by  grief  alone,  or  by  fear,  or  by  hope,  or  by  all  these,  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  of  mind,  and  displeasure ;  for  if  it  were  still  in 
all  senses  a  pleasure  to  go  on,  they  would  never  return  back.     And 

*  [In  Matth.  iii.  2.— torn.  vi.  col.  18.]         *  Noct  att,  lib.  xvil  c.  1.  [p.  747.J 
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therefore  to  suppose  repentance  without  displeasure,  is  to  suppose  a 
change  of  mind  without  alteration,  or  a  taking  a  new  course  without 
disliking  the  old.  But  then  to  suppose  any  other  sorrow  naturally 
necessary  than  this  which  naturally  is  included  in  the  change,  is  to 
affirm  that  to  be  true  which  experience  tells  us  is  not  true,  and  it  is 
to  place  self-affliction  and  punition  at  the  head,  which  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  retinue  of  repentance ;  to  make  the  daughter  to  be  before 
the  mother,  and  the  fruit  to  be  kept  in  the  root,  not  to  grow  ui)on 
the  branches.  But  the  Latin  words  can  no  wav  determine  anv  thinj' 
of  question  in  this  article;  and  the  Greek  words  are  used  promiscu- 
ously ;  and  when  they  are  distinguished,  they  dilTer  but  as  the  more 
and  less  perfect,  as  the  beginning  of  repentance  and  the  progress  of  per- 
fection ;  according  to  that  saying,  Pajnitentia  errorh  magnus  grail  us 
est  ad  resipiscentiam,  '  to  acknowledge  and  be  sorry  for  our  sin  is  a 
great  step  to  repentance  /  and  both  together  signify  all  that  piety, 
that  change,  and  holiness  which  is  the  duty  of  the  new  man,  of  the 
returning  sinner;  and  we  can  best  learn  it  by  the  words  of  Ilim  tluit 
revealed  and  gave  this  grace  to  all  His  servants ;  even  of  the  holy 
Jesus  speaking  to  S.  Paul  at  his  conversion,  from  whose  blessi^d 
words,  together  with  those  of  S.  Paul  in  his  narrative  of  that  story, 
we  may  draw  this  more  perfect  description ;  to  repent  is  to  '  turn 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  GodV  ^  doing 
works  worthy  of  amendment  of  life,'  'for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,' 
that  we  may  receive  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesns. 

9.  Upon  this  account,  the  parts  of  repentance  are  two ;  first,  leaving 
our  sins :  which  is  properly  '  repentance  from  dead  works ;'  and  se- 
condly, doing  holy  actions  in  the  remaining  portion  of  our  days; 
'  actions  meet  for  repentance,'  so  the  Baptist "  called  them.  This  is 
in  scripture  by  way  of  propriety  called  'repentance,'  fxeraVota*  so 
the  Baptist  \lsed  it ;  distinguishing  repentance  from  its  fruits  ;  that  is, 
from  such  significations,  exercises  and  prosecutions  of  this  change, 
as  are  apt  to  represent,  and  to  efi'ect  it  more  and  more ;  such  as  are 
confession,  weeping,  self- afflictions,  alms,  and  the  like.  So  S.  Paul  °, 
nsing  the  same  words  before  king  Agrippa.  But  by  way  of  synecdoche ^ 
not  only  the  fruits  and  consequent  expressions,  but  the  beginning 
sorrow  also  is  signified  by  the  same  word :  and  all  are  under  the 
same  commandment,  though  with  different  degrees  of  necessity,  and 
expression ;  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  give  account.  Here  I  only 
acconnt  concerning  the  essential  and  constituent  parts  and  definition 
of  repentance. 

10.  All  the  whole  duty  of  repentance,  and  every  of  its  parts,  is 
sometimes  called  '  conversion.'  Thus  godly  sorrow  is  a  conversion  or 
change :  and  upon  that  account  S.  James  ®  calls  upon  sinners,  "  Be 


>  [Act*  xx?i.  18,  10.]  n  [Act*  xxvi.  20.] 

■  [Matt  iii.  8.]  •  James  iv.  [vcr.  9.] 
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ai&icted^  and  moiim^  and  weep,  let  your  laughter  be  turned  into 
mourning,  and  your  joy  into  weeping/'  This  is  the  first  change  of 
our  affections,  which  is  attended  with  a  change  of  our  judgment; 
when  we  do  no  longer  admire  the  false  beauties  of  sin,  but  judge 
righteously  concerning  it.  And  of  this  the  prophet  Jeremy  ^  gives 
testimony,  '  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned  I  repented.*  And  by  this 
word  Dnj  the  Hebrews  express  the  duty,  which  the  LXX.  in- 
differently render  by  ftcrarota  and  fierafxikcia,  and  is  best  rendered 
'  conversion.*  And  then  follows  the  conversion  of  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul,  mind  and  spirit ;  all  are  set  in  opposition  against  sin, 
and  apply  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  and  conformity  to  Jesus. 

§  2.  Of  repent-  ^*  Eepentance  and  Faith  in  scriptures  signify 
ADce  in  general ;  Sometimes  more  generally ;  and  in  the  fiederal  sense 
or  conversion.        ^^  ^^^  f^p  jjj  ^]^^^  ^^^^  ^f  grace  and  &vour  which  the 

holy  Jesus  revealed  and  brought  into  the  world.  They  both  dgnify 
the  gospel ;  for  the  whole  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  that  glad  tidings 
which  Christ  brought  to  all  mankind,  that  the  covenant  of  works  or 
exact  measures  should  not  now  be  exacted,  but  men  should  be  saved 
by  second  thoughts,  that  is,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  is,  if  we  become  His  disci- 
ples (for  that  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant)  we  shall  find  mercy, 
'  our  sins  shall  be  blotted  out,'  and  we  shall  be  saved  if  we  obey 
heartily  and  diligently,  though  not  exactly.  This  becoming  His 
disciples  is  called  faith,  that  is,  coming  to  Him,  believing  Him, 
hoping  in  Him,  obeying  Him ;  and  consequent  to  this  is,  that  we  are 
admitted  to  repentance,  that  is,  to  the  pardon  of  oar  sins.  ''  For 
Him  hath  God  exalted  on  His  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, bovvaL  ixerdvoiav  koX  &<f>€(rLv  aimfyn&v,  to  give  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  ^"  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  gospd.  That  we 
have  leave  to  repent,  supposes  that  God  will  pardon  what  is  past : 
but  then  that  we  have  leave  to  repent,  supposes  us  also  highly  bound 
to  it.  It  is  in  mere  pity  to  our  infirmities,  our  needs  and  our  mise- 
ries, that  we  have  leave  to  do  it :  and  this  is  given  to  mankind  bv 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  becoming  His  disciples ;  for  He  hath 
power  to  pardon  sins,  and  to  'take  them  away/  and  to  'cleanse  ui 
from  all  unrighteousness,'  viz.,  which  we  have  committed.  This  is 
that  which  all  the  world  did  need,  and  longed  for ;  it  was  the  kpvtftw 
iLTTo  Twvaldvoiv ',  '  the  hidden  mystery  from  all  ages,'  but '  revealed  in 
Christ ;'  whose  blood  (as  S.  Clement  •  expresses  it)  vatnl  np  Kovpbf 
IJL€ravoCas  xapiv  vTrrjvfyKcv,  '  brought  to  all  the  world  the  gnoe  oi 
repentance.' 

2.  This  is  the  gospel.     For  the  ^spel  is  nothing  else  but  iuSa 
and  repentance.    The  gospel  is  called  faith  by  S.  Paud  S  Ufyo  nv  iK» 


P  [Jer.  xxxi.  19.] 

'  FAcUy.  81.] 

c  [vid.  p.  22,  note  c,  supra.] 
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6€i»  rr/i;  vurrtp,  '  before  that  faith  came,  we  were  under  the  law,  shut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed ;'  that  is,  to 
the  gospel,  or  the  ^ad  tidings  of  repentance ;  which  is  called  itKorj 
vCaT€<^  ^,  *  the  bearing  of  faith/  For  faith  being  here  opposed  to  the 
law,  that  is,  the  covenant  of  mercy  to  the  covenant  of  works,  mui^t 
mean  the  covenant  of  repentance.  And  therefore  altliough,  if  we 
consider  them  as  proper  and  particular  graces  and  habits,  they  have 
differing  natures  and  definitions ;  yet  in  the  general  and  federal  sense 
of  which  I  now  speak,  faith  and  repentance  are  only  distinguished  by 
relations  and  respects,  not  by  substance  and  reality.  "  Kepcntance 
towards  God,  ana  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^ ;"  that  is,  re- 
pentance for  having  sinned  against  God ;  a  repentance,  I  say,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  b,  a  repentance  procured,  and  preachdl, 
and  enjoined  by  Christ,  being  the  sum  of  His  discipline.  And  that 
it  may  appear  faith  and  repentance  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  differing 
only  in  name  and  manner  of  expression,  S.  Paul  confounds  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  formerly  made,  and  that  which  he  called  '  repent- 
ance towards  God  and  fcdth  towards  our  Lord  Jesus'  in  his  sermons 
in  Asia,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  calls  'repentance  from 
dead  works  and  faith  in  God/  And  the  words  are  used  for  each 
other  promiscuously  in  8.  Luke ;  for  that  which  the  rich  man  in  hell 
called  luravoriircvfrWf  Abraham  called  ireKr^r/o-oiTcu,  '  if  one  comes 
from  the  dead  they  will  repent  /  no,  said  Abraham,  '  if  they  will  not 
bear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  then  if  one  come  from  the  dead  they 
will  not  believe,  or  be  persuaded/  And  S.  Peter  *  giving  an  account 
of  the  delaying  of  the  coming  of  tlie  Lord  for  the  punishment  of  the 
obdurate  Jews  and  enemies  of  Christ,  says,  it  is  because  God  of  His 
infinite  goodness  expects  even  them  also  to  be  converted  to  the  faith, 
or  becoming  Christians,  as  the  whole  design  of  the  place  infers ;  and 
this  he  calls  tU  lurdvouuf  xtopTJaai, '  a  coming  to  rei^entance,'  tliat  is, 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  therefore  the  gospel  is  nothing  else  bat 
an  nniversal  publication  of  repentance  and  pardon  of  sins  in  the  name 
of  CSirist,  tlu^  is,  procured  for  all  them  who  are  His  disciples  :  and 
to  this  we  are  baptized,  that  is,  adopted  into  the  religion,  into  that 
disdpleship  under  which  God  requires  holiness,  but  not  perfect  mea- 
sures ;  sincerity  without  hypocrisy,  but  not  impeccability  or  perfect 
innocence. 

3.  And  as  the  gospel  is  called  faith,  and  faith  is  repentance,  that 
is|y  it  is  the  same  covenant  of  grace  and  mercv,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  called  faith  as  it  relates  to  Christ  who  procured  this 
mercy  for  ns,  repentance  as  it  signifies  the  mercy  itself  so  procured : 
so  baptism  by  the  same  analogy  is  called  the  baptism  unto  repentance, 
fidvTUfpa  fitroifolas,  Hhe  baptism  of  repentance,'  so  it  is  called  in 
the  Jerusalem  creed  T;  that  is,  the  admission  to  ttie  grace  of  the 
gospd ;  which  the  fathers  of  C.P.  in  their  appendage  to  the  Niccne 

«  rO«L  in.  2.3  '  [2  Pet  iii.  9,  15.] 

▼  [AcU  xz.  21.]  J  [Cyril.  Hierosol.,  catech.  z?iu.  §  22.] 
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creed  thus  express,  "  I  believe  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins/' 
that  is,  to  remission  of  sins  we  are  admitted  by  baptism  alone ;  no 
other  way  shall  we  have  this  grace,  this  title,  but  by  being  once  ini- 
tiated into  the  gospel  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  Not  that  it  iB  to  be 
supposed  that  our  sins  are  only  pardoned  when  we  are  baptized ;  but 
that  by  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  the  state  and  grace  of  repentance 
and  pardon  of  sins.  And  this  is  demonstratively  certain,  not  only 
upon  those  many  instances  of  baptized  penitents  admitted  to  pardon, 
and  baptized  criminals  called  upon  in  scripture  to  repent,  but  upon 
the  very  nature  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  and  the  whole  design  of 
Christ's  coming.  For  if  we  were  not  admitted  to  repentance  after 
baptism,  then  we  were  still  to  be  judged  by  the  covenant  of  works, 
not  by  the  covenant  of  faith ;  and  we  should  inherit  by  the  law,  or 
not  at  all,  and  not  be  "heirs  according  to  promise/'  and  then 
'  Christ  were  dead  in  vain,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins :'  and  all  the  world 
must  perish,  because  all  men  have  sinned,  and  so  none  should  go  to 
heaven  but  newly  baptized  infants,  or  newly  baptized  catechumens : 
and  how  then  could  the  gospel  be  a  new  covenant,  it  being  exactly 
tlie  same  with  the  law  ?  for  so  it  must  be  if  it  promise  no  mercy  or 
repentance  to  them  that  sin  after  our  admittance  to  it.  But  baptism 
is  a  new  birth,  and  by  it  we  are  dvaKairifrf/mevot  tls  \i€Tavoiav,  '  re- 
newed unto  repentance,'  unto  that  state  of  life  which  supposes  holi- 
ness and  imperfection,  and  consequently  needs  mercy  all  the  way ;  ac- 
cording to  that  saying,  Justiis  ex  fide  vivet ',  '  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith ;'  that  is,  all  our  righteousness,  all  our  hopes,  all  our  spiritosJ 
life  is  conserved  by,  and  is  relying  upon  this  covenant  of  mercy,  the 
covenant  of  faith,  or  repentance ;  all  his  life-time  the  just  shall  still 
need  pardon,  and  find  it,  if  he  perseveres  in  it,  that  is,  endeavours  to 
obey  according  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  that  is,  sincerely,  dili- 
gently, and  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Of  this  we  shall  in  the  sequel 
make  use. 

4.  For  the  present  I  consider  that  repentance  or  conversion  admits 
of  degrees,  according  to  the  necessities  of  men.  For  that  repentance 
which  Christ  and  His  apostles  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  king- 
dom was  an  universal  change  of  life,  which  men  did  lead  in  the 
darkness  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  idolatrous  impieties  among  the 
gentiles,  and  the  more  than  heathen  crimes  among  the  Jews;  the 
whole  nation  being  generally  false,  superstitious,  bloody,  persecutors, 
proud,  rebellious,  and  at  last  rejectors  and  crucifiers  of  their  Messias, 
whom  they  had  longed  for  ever  since  they  were  a  people.  But  in  the 
persuasion  and  effecting  of  this  repentance,  there  was  some  difference 
of  dispensation  and  ministry. 

5.  John  the  baptist  began,  and  he  preached  repentance  to  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  believe  in  the  Messias,  and  so  'flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,'  that  is,  from  the  destruction  of  their  nation  which  he 
prophetically  foretold  should  come  to  pass  for  their  rejecting 

"  [Habok.  u.  4.] 
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whom  the  Baptist  did  fore-signify.  Christ  and  His  apostles  pursued 
the  same  doctrine^  still  thrusting  forward  the  design^  that  is,  preach- 
ing such  a  repentance  as  was  proportionable  to  His  purpose ;  that  is, 
obedience  to  the  gospel,  the  admission  of  such  doctrines  which  did 
destroy  the  gaieties  and  cursed*  usages  of  the  world.  So  that  the  re- 
pentance which  was  first  preached  was  in  order  to  faith  ;  that  is,  the 
Baptist,  and  Christ,  and  Christ's  apostles  preaching  repentance,  did 
mean  such  a  conversion  or  change  as  would  take  them  off  from  those 
crimes  which  so  prepossessed  their  hearts  that  by  them  they  were  in- 
disposed to  receive  Christ's  person  and  doctrine,  both  which  were  so 
contrary  to  their  prejudices  of  pride  and  covetousness,  malice  and 
ambition. 

6.  And  therefore  among  the  Jews  repentance  was  to  go  before 
faith :  for  they  were  already  sufiBciently  disposed  to  believe  the  reve- 
lations of  God,  they  had  been  used  to  prophets,  and  expected  the 
Messias,  and  prayed  for  His  day,  and  longed  passionately  for  it ;  so 
that  they  were  by  nothing  hindered  in  their  faith  but  by  their  lusts 
and  secular  thoughts,  and  the  way  to  make  them  believe  was  to  cure 
their  pride.  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honour  one  of 
another  ^  V  Their  hunting  after  praise  among  the  people  did  indis- 
pose them  to  the  believing  and  receiving  Christ's  person  and  doctrine ; 
therefore  until  they  did  repent  of  that,  they  could  not  believe ;  and 
accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour  complained  that  when  they  saw  the 
light  which  shined  in  the  ministry  of  John  the  baptist,  'yet  they 
would  not  repent  that  they  might  believe/  But  afterwards  the  Jews 
when  they  were  invited  to  the  religion,  that  is,  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
were  first  to  be  called  to  repentance,  because  tliey  had  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life :  and  if  they  should  not  repent  for  crucifying  an  inno- 
cent person,  they  would  be  infinitely  far  from  believing  Him  to  be 
the  Lord  of  life,  and  their  long-desired  Messias. 

7.  But  the  repentance  that  was  preached  to  the  gentiles,  though 
it  had  the  same  design  as  to  the  event  of  things,  yet  it  went  in 
another  method.  Their  religion  taught  them  impiety,  lust  and  folly 
was  placed  upon  their  altars,  and  their  gods  bore  in  their  hands 
smoking  fire-brands  kindled  with  the  coals  of  Sodom  :  they  had  false 
confidences,  and  evil  examples,  and  foolish  principles ;  they  had 
evil  laws,  and  an  abominable  priesthood,  and  their  demons,  whom 
they  caUed  gods,  would  be  worshipped  with  lusts  and  cruelty,  with 
drunkenness  and  revellings ;  so  that  their  false  belief  and  evil  reli- 
gion betrayed  them  to  evu  lives ;  therefore  they  were  to  be  recovered 
by  being  taught  a  better  belief,  and  a  more  holy  religion ;  therefore 
in  these,  faith  was  to  go  before  repentance.     Pcenitenlia  stimulus  ex 

fide  acciderat,  as  TertiJlian's  ^  expression  is,  '  faith  was  the  motive  of 
their  repentance.'     IKorecos  ^  ficrdvoia  KardpOoifia,  so  S.  Clemens 

»  [i.  e.  *pervcr«e.*     The  word  should  •»  [John  y.  44.] 

perhaps  be  written  *cur»t' — See  vol.  v.  *  [Advcrs.  Marcion.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 

pp.217,  666.]  P.432C.] 
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Alexaudrinus^ ;  iav  yap  jmyi  Triarcvirri  ^Lfrnprri^  ttvat,  <^  vpoKar€i\ero, 
ovh\  fi€TaOri<r€TaL'  k&v  firi  TrtOTCvoTy  Kokaaw  fjjkv  iTrrjpTrjirOcu  t<^  TrXrjfi" 
pL€kovvTL,  aanrqpLav  h\  r(p  Kara  ras  kvToKas  ^lovvri,  oid*  ovT(ot  /i€- 
ra/SoA^trar  rjbrj  b^  kou  77  iXids  iK  -ttiotco)?  avvioTrjKcv'  '  repentance  b 
the  perfection  and  consummation  of  faith ;  for  unless  the  sinner  be- 
lieves his  action  to  be  a  sin^  and  that  evil  is  his  portion  if  he  sins,  and 
that  he  shall  be  happy  if  he  hve  by  the  rule  of  the  commandments,  he 
can  never  be  converted/  Therefore  in  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles 
faith  was  to  be  ordinarily  the  first. 

8.  In  proportion  to  these  several  methods,  the  doctrine  or  state  of 
Christianity  was  sometimes®  called  faith,  sometimes  repentance:  he 
that  believed  Jesus  Christ,  would  repent  of  his  sins ;  and  he  that  did 
repent,  would  believe.  But  sometimes  infidelity  stood  at  the  gate, 
and  sometimes  malice  and  vile  afi'ections:  that  which  stood  nex^ 
was  first  to  be  removed. 

9.  Now  the  access  of  both  these  to  Christ  is  in  scripture  called 
'  conversion,'  or  repentance.  Where  faith  only  was  wanting,  and  the 
man  was  of  Moses  and  a  good  man,  the  becoming  a  Christian  was  a 
rcXc^oxris,  '  a  perfection  or  consummation,'  a  progression  rather  than 
a  returning,  tipoKomn]  not  dvacrrpotp^.  But  when  Christ  had  been 
preached,  all  the  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which  they 
shut  their  eyes  against  that  light,  all  that  was  choice,  and  interest,  or 
passion,  and  was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance.  But  'conversion' 
was  the  word  indifferently  used'  concerning  the  change  both  of  Jews 
and  gentiles,  because  they  both  abounded  in  iniquity,  and  did  need 
this  change,  called  by  S.  Paul^,  dTroAvrpcoo-ty  diro  irdoTjs  iLvoytXas,  'a 
redemption  from  all  iniquity ;'  by  S.  Peter  \  airocrTpo<l>r]  dwo  womj- 
pid^v,  '  a  conversion  from  wickedness/ 

10.  In  analogy  and  proportion  to  these  repentances  and  con- 
versions of  Jews  and  gentiles,  the  repentances  of  Christians  may  be 
called  '  conversion'/  We  have  an  instance  of  the  word  so  used  in  the 
case  of  S.  Peter,  ''When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren  /' 
that  is.  When  thou  art  returned  from  thy  folly  and  sin  of  denying  the 
Lord,  do  thou  confirm  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  not  fall  as  thou 
hast  done.  This  is  d.vaaTpo<f)rj  airo  fMaraCuiv,  and  dir'  dJbiKCas, '  a  con- 
version from  vanity  and  impiety,  or  injustice,'  when  a  person  of  any 
evil  life  returns  to  his  duty,  and  his  undertaking  in  baptism ;  from 
the  un regenerate  to  the  regenerate  estate,  that  is,  from  habitual  sin 
to  habitual  grace.  But  the  repentances  of  good  men  for  their  sins 
of  infirmity,  or  the  seldom  interruptions  of  a  good  hfe  by  single  falls, 
is  not  properly  conversion.  But  as  the  distance  from  Qoi  is  from 
whence  we  are  to  retire,  so  is  the  degree  of  our  conversion.     The 

^  Strom  ,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  6.  p.  443.]  «  TTiL  ii.  14.] 

•  [Mark  i.  15 ;  Acts  xxvi.  20 ;  ii.  38  ;  »»  [  AcU  iii.  26.] 

Hi.  19.]  ♦  [Luke  xxii.  32;  Jamesiii.  (?  v.)20i 

'  [Acts  xiv.  15;  xxvi.  18;  2  Cor.  iii.  Matt.  xiii.  15;  John  xii.  40.] 
16;  Horn.  xiii.  12,  13;   Eph.  v.  8.] 
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term  'from  whence/  is  varioas^  bat  the  tenn  *  whither*  we  go,  is  the 
same.  All  most  come  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  measures 
and  strictnesses  of  the  evangelical  holiness,  which  is  that  state  of 
repentance  I  have  been  now  describing,  which  is,  'a  perfect  abre- 
nantiation  of  all  iniquity,  and  a  sincere  obedience  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ :  which  is  the  result  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations 
and  usages  of  words;  and  is  further  manifested  in  the  following 
appellatives  and  descriptions  by  which  repentance  is  signified  and 
recommended  to  us  in  scripture. 

11.  a.  It  is  called  reconciliation,  icaroAAoy^.  'We  pray  you  in 
Chrises  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ^  /  that  is,  to  be  friends  with 
Him,  no  longer  to  stand  in  terms  of  distance ;  for  every  habitual  sinner, 
every  one  that  provokes  Him  to  anger  by  his  iniquity,  is  His  enemy  : 
not  that  every  sinner  hates  God  by  a  direct  hate ;  but  as  obedience  is 
love,  so  disobedience  is  enmity  or  hatred  by  interpretation  ;  ixOpoi  rfj 
6uuH}(q,  ip  roi9  tpyois  rols  TTovqpois, '  enemies  in  their  mind  by  wicked 
works,'  so  8.  Paul*  expresses  it :  and  therefore  the  reconcihng  of  these, 
is  to  represent  them  'holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprovable  in  His 
sight.'  Pardon  of  sins  is  the  least  part  of  this  reconciliation ;  our 
sins  and  our  sinfulness  too  must  be  taken  awav ;  that  is,  our  old  sruilt, 
and  the  remanent  affections,  must  be  taken  off  before  we  are  friends  of 
God.  And  therefore  we  find  this  reconciliation  pressed  on  our  parts ; 
we  are  reconciled  to  God,  not  God  to  us.  For  although  the  term 
be  relative,  and  so  signifies  both  parts ;  as  conjunction,  and  friendship, 
and  society,  and  union  do  ° :  yet  it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  by  this 
expression  to  signify  our  duty  expressly,  and  to  leave  the  other  to  be 
supposed ;  because  if  our  parts  be  done,  whatsoever  is  on  God's  part 
can  never  fail.  And  secondly,  although  this  reconciliation  begins  on 
God's  part,  and  He  first  invites  us  to  peace,  and  gave  His  Son  a 
sacrifice ;  yet  God's  love  is  very  revocable  till  we  are  reconciled  by 
obedience  and  conformity. 

12.  /3.  It  is  called  'renewing,'  and  that  either  with  the  con- 
notation of  the  subject  renewed,  or  the  cause  renewing,  'the  re- 


k   [2  Cor.  T.  20.] 

»  [CoL  L  21  aq.] 

■■  [Tbii  important  doctrine  U  stated 
with  {rest  clearneM  by  Pearson. — **  In 
rain  it  is  objected  that  the  scripture  saith 
oar  SaTioor  reconciled  men  to  God,  but  no 
where  teacheth  that  He  reconciled  God 
to  man ;  for  in  the  language  cf  the  scrip- 
ture to  reconcile  a  man  to  God,  is  in  our 
Tulgar  language  to  reconcile  God  to  man, 
that  is  to  cause  Him  who  before  was  angry 
and  offimded  with  him  to  be  gracious  and 
propitious  to  him."  Then  he  refers  to 
1  Sana.  xzix.  4 ;  Matt  r.  2S,  4 ;  1  Cor. 
TiL  II,  and  Rom.  t.  10. — "  Whence  ap- 
peareth  the  weakness  of  the  Socinian  ex- 
ception, (Cateeh.  Racov.,  c  8. — Socin. 
De  Christo  Senratore,  p.  i.  c.  S.)  that  in 


the  scriptures  we  are  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God ;  but  God  is  never  said  to 
be  reconciled  unto  us.  For  by  that  very 
expression  it  is  understood,  that  he  which 
is  reconciled  in  the  language  of  the  scrip- 
tures, is  restored  unto  the  favour  of  him 
who  was  formerly  offended  with  that  per- 
son which  is  now  said  to  be  reconciled. 
As  when  David  was  to  be  reconciled  unto 
Saul,  it  was  not  that  David  should  lay 
down  his  enmity  against  Saul,  but  that 
Saul  should  become  propitious  and  favour- 
able unto  David :  and  therefore  where  the 
language  is  that  David  should  be  recon- 
ciled unto  Saul,  the  sense  is,  that  Saul, 
who  was  exasperated  and  angry,  should 
be  appeased,  and  so  reconciled  unto  Da- 
vid."— Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art  x.] 
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newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost®/  and  *  the  renewing  of  the  mind'  or  *  the 
spirit  of  the  mind/  The  word  is  exactly  the  same  with  furavoia, 
which  is  a  change  of  mind  from  worse  to  better,  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it.  So,  'be  renewed  in  your  mind/ 
that  is,  throw  away  all  your  foolish  principles,  and  nonsense  pro- 
positions by  which  you  use  to  be  tempted  and  persuaded  to  sin,  and 
inform  your  mind  with  wise  notices  and  sentences  of  God :  '  that  ye 
put  off  concerning  the  old  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ^' 
Which  is  an  excellent  description  of  repentance :  in  which  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  S.  Paul  uses  two  words  more  to  express  the  greatness 
and  nature  of  this  change  and  conversion ;  it  is, 

13.  y,  ' A  new  creature/  'the  new  man/  'created  in  righteous- 
ness** '/  for  the  state  of  repentance  is  so  great  an  alteration,  that  in 
some  sense  it  is  greater  than  the  creation ;  because  the  things  created 
had  in  them  no  opposition  to  the  power  of  God,  but  a  pure  capacity 
obediential :  but  a  sinner  hath  dispositions  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
grace,  and  he  mast  unlearn  much  before  he  can  learn  any  thing;  he 
must  die  before  he  can  be  born'. 

Nam  quodcanque  suis  mntatum  finibus  exit, 
Continuo  hoc  mors  est  illius  quod  fuit  ante>- 

Our  sins,  the  body  of  sin,  the  spirit  of  uncleanness, '  the  old  man,  must 
be  abolished,  mortified,  crucified,  buried  /  our  sins  must  be  laid  away, 
we  must  '  hate  the  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh  V  and  our  '  gar- 
ments must  be  wliitened  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  /  our  '  hearts  must 
be  purged  from  an  evil  conscience,  purified  as  God  is  pure,'  that  is, 
as  S.Paul  expresses  it,  'from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit/ 
'  denying*  or  renouncing  '  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts/ 

14.  And  then  as  the  antithesis  or  consequent  of  this  is,  when  we 
have  laid  away  our  sin,  and  renounced  ungodliness,  we  must  '  live 
godly,  righteously,  and  soberly  in  this  present  world  "  /  we  must  not 
live  either  to  the  world,  or  to  ourselves,  but  to  Christ : 

—  Hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mores  postulat  *, 

our  manner  of  life  must  be  wholly  differing  from  our  former  vanities, 
so  that  'the  life  which  we  now  live  in  the  flesh  we  must  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God/  that  is,  according  to  His  laws  and  most  holy 
discipline. 

15.  This  is  pressed  earnestly  upon  us  bv  those  many  precepts  of 
'  obedience  to  God^'  'to  Christ/  '  to  the  holy  gospel/  'to  the  truth/  'to 
the  doctrine  of  faith  /  of '  doing  good,' '  doing  righteousness,'  '  doing 

«  rXit  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  xil  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  23.]  u  Gal.  ii.  10  ;  [leg.  Tit  il  12] 

P  fEph.  iv.  22.]  V  [Ter.  Andr.  act.  i.  sc.  2.  lin.  18.] 

J  [Eph.  ii.  JO ;  iii.  9 :  John  iil  6.]  •  [Rom.  vi.  17  ;  Acts  vi.  7 ;  1  Pet  W. 

[James  i.  18.]  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  James  i.  22,  23  ;  1  John 

•  Lucret  [i.  671.]  iii.  22;  John  iii.  4;  1  John  i.  65  2  Cor. 

[Jude  23 ;  Rev.  vii.  14  ;  Heb.  x.  22 ;  viii.  21  ;  Col.  I  10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  68.] 
Psalm  1.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  1  John  iiL  3.] 
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the  ttJO&i ;'  'senring  in  the  nevneas  of  the  Spirit ;'  *  giving  oar  mem- 
bers up  as  servants  of  rigfateoosneas  nnto  holiness ;'  '  being  holj  in 
aU  conversations  /  '  following  after  peace  irith  all  men,  and  holiness ;' 
'  being  followers  of  good  works ;'  '  providing  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  Gh)d  and  men ;'  '  abhorring  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which 
is  good ;'  *  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ;'  '  to  be  perfect  in 
every  good  work/  'being  fiUed  with  the  fruits  of  nghteoosness ;' 
'  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing  '  '  being  fruitful  in 
every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God  ;'  '  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord:  rik€ioi  and  s^mk^p^^roL  are  the 
words  often  used,  '  filled  full,'  and  '  perfect/ 

16.  To  the  same  purpose  is  it,  that  we  are  commanded  to  'live  in 
Christ,*  and  *  unto  God  V  that  is,  to  hve  according  to  their  will,  and 
by  their  rule,  and  to  their  gloir,  and  in  their  fear  and  love,  caUed  bv 
S.  Paul*  to  'hve  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God :'  to  be  'followers 
of  Christ,  and  of  God,'  to  *  dwell  in  Christ,  and  to  abide  in  Him ;'  to 
'  walk  according  to  the  commandments  of  God,'  '  in  good  works,'  '  in 
truth,'  'according  to  the  Spirit/  to  'walk  in  light/  to  'walk  with 
God,'  which  was  said  of  Enoch,  of  whom  the  Greek  LXX.  read, 
€vrip4<m}a-€  r^  6€^,  '  he  pleased  God.'  There  are  venr  many  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  For  with  great  caution  and  earnestness  the  holy 
scriptures  place  the  duties  of  mankind  in  practice  and  holiness  of 
living,  and  removes  it  far  from  a  confidence  of  notion  and  speculation. 
Qui/ecerit  et  docu^rit'',  'he  that  doth  them  and  teaches  them,  shall 
be  great  in  the  kingdom  /  and,  "  Why  do  you  call  Me  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  I  say  to  you  /'  and,  "  Ye  are  My  friends  if  yc 
do  what  I  command  you."  YlfAnov  ovv  . .  /m^  y^ovov  KoXtladai  xpitr- 
riavcfvs,  iXXh.  koL  wai*  ov  yap  to  Aeyeixdcu  dAAd  to  eli-ai  fiaxdpiop 
woi6t*,  '  we  must  not  only  be  called  Christians,  but  be  so ;  for  not  to 
be  called  but  to  be  so,  brings  us  to  felicity  /  that  is,  since  the  life  of 
a  Christian  is  the  life  of  repentance,  whose  work  it  is  for  ever  to  con- 
tend against  sin,  for  ever  to  strive  to  please  God,  a  d^ing  to  sin,  a 
living  to  Christ,  he  that  thinks  his  repentance  can  have  another  defi- 
nition, or  is  completed  in  any  other,  or  in  fewer  parts,  must  be  of 
another  religion  than  is  taught  by  Christ  and  His  holy  apostles.  This 
is  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  tliis  is  that  state  of  excellent  things 
which  He  purchased  with  His  blood;  and  as  "there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven,"  so  there  is  no  other  faith,  no  other  repentance 
"  whereby  we  can  be  saved." 

Upon  this  article  it  is  usual  to  discourse  of  sorrow  and  contrition, 
of  confession  of  sins,  of  making  amends,  of  self-affliction,  and  some 
other  particulars :  but  because  they  are  not  parts,  but  actions,  fruits, 
and  significations  of  repentance,  I  have  resen-ed  them  for  their  proper 

•  [2  Tim.  iiL  12.]  r  [Matt  v.  19 ;  Luke  v.  (leg.  vi.)  16 ; 

«  [Gal.  ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  iL  1  [r] ;  1  Thess.      John  xt.  1 4.] 
i  G:   John  ii.  6;  Eph.  ii.  10.]  *  Iguat. ad  Magnet. [ii.terp.§iv.  p.54.] 
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place.  Now  I  am  to  apply  this  general  doctrine  to  particular  states 
of  sin  and  sinners^  in  the  following  chapters. 

§  3.  Descrip-  When  heaven  is  shut  up*=,  and  there  is  no  rain, 
lions  of  ^v^^  because  they  have  sinned  against  Thee :  if  they  pray 
thrhoiy*°8crip-  towards  this  place,  and  confess  Thy  name,  and  turn 
tures.  from  their  sin  when  Thou  aflBictest  them :  then  hear 

Thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  Thy  servants  and  of  Thy 
people  Israel,  that  Thou  teach  them  the  good  way  wherein  they 
should  walk,  and  give  rain  upon  Thy  land  which  Thou  hast  given  to 
Thy  people  for  an  inheritance. 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion**,  and  unto  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  As  for  Me,  this  is 
My  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord,  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee, 
and  My  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

Again,  when  I  say  unto  the  wicked®.  Thou  shalt  surely  die :  if 
he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right :  if  the 
wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he  had  robbed,  walk  in 
the  statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity ;  he  shall  even  live, 
he  shall  not  die :  none  of  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed  shall  be 
mentioned  unto  him ;  he  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shall  surely  Uve. 

Knowing  tliis,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  Him^*,  that  the 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Let  not  sin 
therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the 
lusts  thereof.  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  un- 
righteousness unto  sin ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righte- 
ousness unto  God.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the 
servants  of  righteousness.  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  because 
of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh :  for  as  ye  have  yielded  your  members 
servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,  even  so  now 
yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness. 

Wherefore  my  brethren*,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him 
who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins  which 
were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death.  But  now  we  are  deUvered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  the  newness  of  spirit  \ 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

«  [1  Kings  viii.  35,  36.]  '  [Rom.  vi.  6,  11—13,  18  sq.] 

^  f  Isa.  lix.  20,  21.]  «  [Rom.  vii.  4—6.] 

r  [Ezek.  xxxiii.  14-16.]  »»  ['of  the  Spirit/  B.] 
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And  that,  knowing  the  time',  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
ont  of  sleep :  for  now  is  oar  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed. 
The  night  is  far  vpeni,  the  daj  is  at  hand :  let  us  therefore  cast  o^ 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  pat  on  the  armoor  of  li^rht.  Let 
US  walk  honestly  as  in  the  dav,  not  in  noting  and  dronkenness,  not 
in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  enTring.  Bat  put 
je  on  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to 
fdlfil  the  lusts  thereof. 

Having  therefore  these  promises  J,  dearlv  beloved,  let  us  cleinse 
oorselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  God.  For  godlv  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salva- 
tion not  to  be  repented  of :  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh 
death.  For  behold,  this  self-same  thine  that  ve  sorrowed  after  a 
godlj  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  jou,  yea,  what  clearin?  of 
joorselves,  jea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement 
desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge;  in  all  things  ye  have 
approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter. 

For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us^,  because  we  thus  juJge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.  Therf-fore  if  anv  man  lie 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  [xk^sed  away,  behold 
all  things  are  become  new. 

That  ye  put  o£f',  concerning  the  former  converscition,  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lii«ts;  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind :  and  that  ye  put  on  that  new  man, 
wliich  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words":  for  because  of  these 
things  Cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience. 
Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with  them.  For  ye  were  someiime-s 
darkness,  but  now  are  ve  lisrht  in  the  Lord:  walk  as  chiMren  of 
light.  For  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  b  in  all  goodness,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  truth.  Proving  what  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord :  and 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather 
reprove  them.  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but 
as  wise  :  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore 
be  ve  not  unwise,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is. 

If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ",  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  richt  hand  of  God.  Set  vour 
affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth.  For  ye  are 
dead,  and  vour  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  Mortify  therefore 
yoar  mem&ers,  which  are  upon  the  earth ;  fornication,  uncleanness, 
inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  covetousness,  which  is 
idolatry.  But  now,  you  ako  put  off  all  these,  anger,  wrath,  mahce, 
blasphemy,  filthy  communication  out  of  your  moutli.  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  and 

»  [Rom-  xiiL  11—13.]  »  [Ephe^  iv.  22—24.] 

i  '2  Cor.  rii.  1,  10.  11.]  -  TEphen.  v.  6—11.  15-17.] 

*  "5  2  fiir.  T.  14,  17-]  a  [Cul.  iii.  1—3.  ft,  8— lO.J 
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have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him. 

For  the  grace  of  God®  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world: 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  P,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us :  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God.  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord :  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the 
grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you, 
and  thereby  many  be  defiled. 

Of  His  own  m\h  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures.  Wherefore  lay  apart 
all  filthiness,  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  ingraffed  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls.  But  be 
yc  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves. 

Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises ^ 
that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.  And  be- 
sides this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  vir- 
tue, knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance, 
patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity :  for  if  these  things  be 
in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that 
lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far  off,  and  hath  for- 
gotten that  he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins. 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind",  be  sober,  and  hope 
to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you  at  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  as  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance :  but  as  He  which 
hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation; 
because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree*, 
that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness,  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed. 

*  [Tit.  ii.  11  — 14.]  r  [2  Pet.  u  4—9.] 

r  [Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  14,  15.]  «  [1  Pet.  i.  13—16.] 

«»  [James  i.  18,  21,  22.]  *  [1  Pet.  ii.  24.] 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  KECESSITT  OP  A  GOOD  UFE,  REPRESENTED 

IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SCRIPTURES. 

Whosoever  breaketh  one  of  these  least  commandments",  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  why  call  ve  Me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  say*? 

Ye  are  My  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you^. 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren*,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  Uving  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world :  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  good,  that  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God. 

Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ■ :  to  them 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honour, 
and  immortality,  eternal  life.  But  imto  them  that  are  contentious, 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness;  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  gentile.  But  glory, 
honour  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  gentile. 

Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the 
keeping  of  the  conmiandments  of  God  ^. 

Therefore  my  beloved  bretlu^n,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  you  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ^. 

For  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature  <*. 

For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love '. 

For  we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  Grod  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them^ 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment ' :  that  ye  may  approve  things  that 
are  excellent,  that  ve  mav  be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day 
of  Christ;  being  tilled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by 
Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 

[M*tL  ▼.  19.]  e  [1  Cor.  XV.  58.] 

'Luke  rl  4€.]  ««  [Gal.  vi.  15.] 

'John  XV.  14.]  »  [Gal.  v.  6.] 

'Rom.  xH.  1,  2.]  '  [Eph.  ii.  10.] 

Rom.  a.  6—10.]  f  [Phil.  I  If— IL] 

1  Cor.  vii.  19.] 
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Furthermore  then  we  beseech  you  **,  brethren,  and  exhort  you  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk, 
and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound  more  and  more.  For  ye 
know  what  commandments  we  gave  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  this  is 
the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification. 

As  you  know  how  we  exhorted  *,  and  comforted,  and  charged  every 
one  of  you  as  a  father  doth  his  children ;  that  ye  should  walk  worthy 
of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  His  kingdom  and  glory.  For  this 
cause  aJso  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received 
the  word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God,  which  effectu- 
ally worketh  also  in  you  that  believe. 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ '^,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God? 

And  having  an  high-priest  over  the  house  of  God*,  let  ns  draw 
near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
«prinkled  firom  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water :  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering, 
for  He  is  faithful  that  promised.  And  let  us  consider  one  another, 
to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works.  Not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  exhorting 
one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching. 
For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins ;  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law,  died  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
suppose  ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  Sou  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  where- 
with he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto 
the  Spirit  of  grace? 

For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God°^ :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  ? 

And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him",  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  He  is  pure.  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  Him^  because 
we  keep  Tlis  commandments,  and  do  those  things  which  are  pleasing 
in  His  sight. 

And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  My  works  unto  the  end,  to 
him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations^. 


■[I 
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▲  PSXTTENTIAL  PSALM,  COLLECTED  OCT  OF  THE  P^iUIS 

A5D  PBOFHETS. 

Hare  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  Th?  losing-kind  !ie<5  : 
according  to  the  multitude  of  Thj  tender  mercies  bloc  out  mj  truu- 
gressions. 

For  our  tiansgresaons  are  multiplied  before  Tr.ee,  and  our  sins 
testify  against  us:  oor  transgressions  are  with  us,  and  as  for  our 
iniquities,  we  know  them ; 

In  transgressing  and  lying  against  the  Lord,  and  departing  away 
from  our  God,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  conceiving  andf  utter- 
ing from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

Our  feet  hare  run  to  evil,  our  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity. 
The  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known :  we  have  made  us  crooked 
paths,  whoaoerer  goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace. 

Therefore  do  we  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity :  for  bnght- 
ness,  but  we  walk  in  darkness. 

hfxk  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation  of  Thv 
holiness  and  of  Thy  glory :  where  is  Thy  zeal  an  J  Thy  strength,  the 
sounding  of  Thv  boweb  and  of  Thv  mercies  towar-J*  me  ?  are  thev 
restrained? 

We  are  indeed  as  an  imclean  thing,  and  all  our  r2ir.eou?n*^55*-s 
are  as  filthy  rags :  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,  and  our  iiii<:^uities  like 
the  wind  have  taken  us  away. 

But  now,  O  Lord,  Thou  art  our  Father :  we  are  the  clay,  and  Tnou 
our  potter,  and  we  all  are  the  worit  of  Tliy  hand.  Be  not  wroth  very 
tore,  O  Lord ;  neither  remember  iniquity  for  ever :  behold,  see  we 
beseech  Thee,  we  are  Thy  people.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Redeemer: 
Thy  name  is  from  everiasting. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  Governor  of  my  whole  life,  leave  me  not  to  the 
sinfol  counsels  of  mv  own  heart,  and  let  me  not  anv  more  fell  bv 
them.  Set  scourges  over  my  thoughts,  and  the  discipline  of  wisdom 
orer  my  heart,  le^  my  ignorances  increase,  and  my  sins  abound  to 
my  destruction. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  my  life,  give  me  not  a  proud  look,  but 
turn  away  from  Thy  servant  alwap  a  haughty  mind. 

Turn  away  from  me  vain  hopes  and  concupiscence,  and  Thou  shalt 
hold  him  up  that  is  always  desirous  to  serve  Thee. 

Let  not  the  greediness  of  the  belly  nor  the  lust  of  the  flesh  take 
hold  of  me :  and  give  not  Thy  sen'aut  over  to  an  impudent  mind. 

There  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about  with  death :  God  grant  it  be 
not  found  in  the  portion  of  Thy  servant.  For  all  such  things  shall 
be  far  from  the  godly,  and  they  shall  not  wallow  in  their  sins. 

Though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  make  them  white  as  snow: 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  let  them  be  as  wool. 
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For  I  am  ashamed  of  the  sins  I  have  desired^  and  am  confounded 
for  the  pleasures  that  I  have  chosen. 

Lord  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days, 
what  it  is :  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am,  and  that  I  may  apply 
my  heart  unto  wisdom. 

Withhold  not  Thou  thy  tender  mercies  from  me,  O  Lord :  let 
Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth  continually  preserve  me. 

ror  innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me  about,  mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up :  for  they 
are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me. 

But  Thou,  0  Lord,  though  mine  iniquities  testify  against  me,  save 
me  for  Thy  name  sake:  for  our  backslidings  are  many,  we  have 
sinned  grievously  against  Thee. 

But  the  Lora  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  con- 
founded :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend  with  me?  The 
Lord  God  will  help  me,  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me?  I  wiU 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  my  God. 

O  let  me  have  this  of  Thine  hand,  that  I  may  not  lie  down  in 
sorrow. 


ST.  PAUL  S  PRAYERS  FOR  A  HOLY  LIFE. 

I.  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  p,  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  He  would 
grant  unto  me  according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  His  spirit  in  the  inner  man :  that  Christ  may  dwell  in 
my  heart  by  faith ;  that  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  I  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length 
and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge,  and  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Qod,  through 
the  same  our  most  blessed  Saviour  Jesus.     Amen. 

THE  DOXOLOGY. 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  workeUi  in  us : 
unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

II.  O  most  gracious  Qod,  grant  to  Thy  servant  to  be  filled'  with 
the  knowledge  of  Thy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding; 

'  [Eph.  iiL  14  sqq.]  q  [Col.  L  9  sqq.] 
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to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  to  be  fruitful  in  every 
good  work,  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Strengthen  me,  6 
God,  with  all  might  according  to  Thy  glorious  power,  unto  all 
patience,  and  long-suffering,  and  joyfulness:  so  shaU  I  give  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me  meet  to  be  partaker  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

m.  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father',  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
perfect  what  is  lacking  in  my  faith,  direct  my  way  unto  Him,  make  me 
to  increase  and  abound  in  love  towards  all  men,  and  establish  my  heart 
unblamable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  His  saints. 

IV.  The  God  of  peace*,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  me  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
His  will,  working  in  me  what  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


A  PENITENTIAL  PRAYER. 


L 


O  eternal  God,  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  revealed  Thyself 
to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  full  of  pity  and  compassion,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
men^  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin ; 
be  pleased  to  effect  these  Thy  admirable  mercies  upon  Thy  servant, 
whom  Thou  hast  made  to  put  his  trust  in  Thee.  1  know,  0  God, 
that  I  am  vile  and  polluted  in  Thy  sight ;  but  I  must  come  into 
Thy  presence  or  I  die.  Thou  canst  not  behold  any  unclean  thing, 
and  yet  unless  Thou  lookest  upon  me,  who  am  nothing  but  un- 
cleanness,  I  shall  perish  miserably  and  eternally.  0  look  upon  me 
with  a  gracious  eye;  cleanse  my  soul  with  the  blood  of  the  holy 
Lamb ;  that  being  purified  in  that  holy  stream,  my  sins  may  lose 
their  own  foulness,  and  become  white  as  snow :  then  shall  the 
leprous  man  be  admitted  to  Thy  sanctuary,  and  stand  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  humble,  and  full  of  sorrow  for  my  fault,  and  full  of 
hope  of  Thy  mercy  and  pardon,  through  Jesus  Clirist. 

'  [1  TheM.  iii  11,  12.]  •  [Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.] 

vn.  o 
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n. 

0  my  God,  Thou  wert  reconciled  to  mankind  by  Thy  own  gracious- 
uess  and  glorious  goodness,  even  when  Thou  didst  find  out  so  niyste- 
rious  ways  of  redemption  for  us  by  sending  Jesus  Christ ;  then  Thou 
didst  love  us,  and  that  holy  Lamb  did  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  lie  before  Thee  as  sacrificed  and  bleeding ;  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  He  came  to  actuate  and  exhibit  what  Thy  goodness  had 
designed  and  wrought  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  But  now,  0 
gracious  Father,  let  me  also  be  reconciled  to  Thee ;  for  we  continued 
enemies  to  Thee,  though  Thou  lovedst  us ;  let  me  no  longer  stand  at 
distance  from  Thee,  but  run  unto  Thee,  bowing  my  will,  and  sub- 
mitting my  understanding,  and  mortifying  my  affections,  and  re- 
signing all  my  powers  and  faculties  to  Thy  holy  laws,  that  Thou 
mayest  take  delight  to  pardon  and  to  sanctify,  to  assist  Thy  servant 
with  Thy  grace,  till  by  so  excellent  conduct,  and  so  unspeakable 
mercy,  I  shall  arrive  tp  the  state  of  glory. 

m. 

0  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  Thou  hast  made  Thyself  a  blessed  peace- 
offering  for  sins.  Thou  hast  procured  and  revealed  to  us  this  covenant 
of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  and  by  the  infinite  mercies  of 
the  Father,  and  the  death  and  intercession  of  the  Son,  we  stand  fair 
and  hopeful  in  the  eye  of  the  divine  compassion,  and  we  have  hopes 
of  being  saved.  0  be  pleased  to  work  Thy  own  work  in  us.  The 
grace  and  admission  to  repentance  is  Thy  own  glorious  production. 
Thou  hast  obtained  it  for  us  with  a  mighty  purchase :  but  then  be 
pleased  also  to  take  me  in,  to  partake  actually  of  this  glorious 
mercy.  Give  to  Thy  servant  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  a  great  dis- 
pleasure at  my  own  folly  for  ever  having  provoked  Thee  to  anger ; 
a  perpetual  watchfulness  against  it,  an  effective  resolution  against 
all  its  tempting  instances,  a  prevailing  strife  and  a  glorious  victoiy ; 
that  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed,  I  may  never  any  more  serve  any 
of  its  baser  interests ;  but  that  by  a  diligent  labour,  and  a  constant 
care,  I  may  approve  myself  to  Thee  my  God,  mindful  of  Thy  cove- 
nant, a  servant  of  Thy  will,  a  lover  of  Thy  glory ;  that  being  Thy 
minister  in  a  holy  service,  I  may  be  Thy  son  Ey  adoption  and  parti- 
cipation of  the  glories  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  O  let  me  never  lie  down 
in  sin,  nor  rise  in  shame;  but  be  partaker  both  of  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  that  my  imperfect  and  unworthy  ser- 
vices may,  by  passing  into  the  holiness  of  Thy  kingdom,  be  such  as 
Thy  servant  desires  they  should,  and  fit  to  be  presented  unto  Thee  in 
the  perfect  holiness  of  eternity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loird. 
Amen. 
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09  THE  DISTDfCnON  OP  SINS  MORTAL  AND  VENIAL,  IN  WHAT  SENSE 
TO  BB  ADMITTED;  AND  HOW  THB  SMALLEST  SINS  ARE  TO  BE  RE- 
PENTED OP,  AND  EXPIATED. 

§  1.  The  in-  ^»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  satisfied  with  devising  infinite 
convenience  ea  retirements  and  disguises  of  their  follies  to  hide  them 
of  cmcience  In  ^^^  ^^^  world,  but  finding  themselves  open  and  dis- 
dLitingiu4hing  cenied  bj  God,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  means 
2S  '  veniS""^  of  escaping  from  that  Eye  from  which  nothing  can 
Uieir  own  oatore  escape  but  innocence,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be 
or  kind.  yj  ^J^|.  mjjej.  the  cover  of  mercy.     For  besides  that 

we  expound  the  divine  laws  to  our  own  purposes  of  ease  and  ambition, 
we  give  to  our  sins  gentle  censures,  and  adoni  them  with  good  words, 
and  refuse  to  load  them  with  their  proper  characters  and  punishments ; 
and  at  last  are  come  to  that  state  of  things,  that  since  we  cannot 
allow  to  ourselves  a  liberty  of  doing  every  sin,  we  have  distinguished 
the  question  of  sins  into  several  orders,  and  have  taken  one  half  to 
ourselves.  For  we  have  found  rest  to  our  fancies  in  the  permissions 
of  one  whole  kind,  having  distinguished  sins  into  'mortal'  and  Sxiiial' 
in  their  own  nature;  that  is,  sins  which  may  and  sins  which  may 
not  be  done  without  danger ;  so  that  all  the  difference  is,  that  some 
una  must  be  taken  heed  of,  but  others  there  are,  and  they  the  most 
in  number,  and  the  most  frequent  in  their  instances  and  returns, 
which  we  have  leave  to  commit,  without  being  affrighted  with  the 
fearful  noises  of  damnation;  by  which  doctrine,  iniquity  and  con- 
fidence have  much  increased  and  grown  upon  the  ruins  and  declen. 
sion  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  And  this  one  article  hath  almost  an  infinite  influence  to  the 
disparagement  of  religion  in  the  determination  of  cases  of  conscience. 
For  supposing  the  distinction  to  be  believed,  experience  and  certain 
reason  will  evince  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  proper  limits  and 
measures  to  the  several  kinds ;  and  between  the  least  mortal,  and  the 
greatest  venial  sin,  no  man  is  able  with  certainty  to  distinguish  :  and 
therefore  (as  we  see  it  dailv  happen,  and  in  every  page  written  by  the 
casuists)  men  call  what  they  please  venial,  take  what  measures  of 
them  thej  like,  appoint  wliat  expiation  of  them  they  fancy,  and  con- 
sequently give  what  allowance  they  list  to  those  whom  they  please  to 
mislead.  For  in  innumerable  cases  of  conscience  it  is  oftener  enquired 
whether  a  thing  be  venial  or  mortal,  than  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not 
lawful ;  and  as  purgatory  is  to  heU,  so  venial  is  to  sin,  a  thing  which 
men  fear  not,  because  the  main  stake  they  think  to  be  secured  :  for 
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if  they  may  have  heaven  at  last,  they  care  not  what  comes  between. 
And  as  many  men  of  the  Boman  persuasion  will  rather  choose  purga- 
tory, than  suffer  here  an  inconsiderable  penance,  or  do  those  little 
services  which  themselves  think  will  prevent  it :  so  they  choose  venial 
sins,  and  hug  the  pleasures  of  trifles,  warming  themselves  at  phan- 
tastic  fires,  and  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  glo-worms* ;  and  they 
love  them  so  well,  that  rather  than  quit  those  little  things,  they  wiU 
suffer  the  intolerable  pains  of  a  temporary  hell ;  for  so  they  believe : 
which  is  the  testimony  of  a  great  evil  and  a  mighty  danger ;  for  it 

gves  testimony,  that  little  sins  can  be  beloved  passionately,  and  there- 
re  can  minister  such  a  delight  as  is  thought  a  price  great  enough  to 
pay  for  the  sufferance  of  temporal  evils,  and  purgatory  itself. 

3.  But  the  evil  is  worse  yet  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.  For 
in  the  decision  of  very  many  questions,  the  answer  is,  it  is  a  venial 
sin ;  that  is,  though  it  be  a  sin,  yet  there  is  in  it  no  danger  of  losing 
the  favour  of  God  by  that,  but  you  may  do  it,  and  you  may  do  it 
again  a  thousand  thousand  times ;  and  all  the  venial  sins  of  the  world 
put  together,  can  never  do  what  one  mortal  sin  can,  that  is,  make 
God  to  be  your  enemy  :  so  Bellarmine  "  expressly  affirms.  But  be- 
cause there  are  many  doctors  who  write  cases  of  conscience,  and  there 
is  no  measure  to  limit  the  parts  of  this  distinction,  (for  that  which  is 
not  at  all  *  cannot  be  measured,)  the  doctors  differ  infinitely  in  their 
sentences ;  some  calling  that  mortal  which  others  call  venisJ  (as  you 
may  see  in  the  little  summaries  of  Navar  and  Emanuel  S^)  the  poor 
souls  of  the  laity,  and  the  vulgar  clergy  who  believe  what  is  told  them 
by  the  authors  or  confessors  they  choose  to  follow,  must  needs  be  in 
infinite  danger,  and  the  whole  body  of  practical  divinity,  in  which  the 
life  of  religion  and  of  all  our  hopes  depends,  shall  be  rendered  danger- 
ous and  uncertain,  and  their  confidence  shall  betray  them  unto  death. 

4.  To  bring  relief  to  this  state  of  evil,  and  to  establish  aright 
the  proper  grounds  and  measures  of  repentance ;  I  shall  first  account 
concerning  the  difference  of  sins,  and  oy  what  measures  they  are  so 
differenced;  secondly,  that  all  sins  are  of  their  own  nature  punishable 
as  God  please,  even  with  the  higliest  expressions  of  His  anger; 
thirdly,  by  what  repentance  they  are  cured,  and  pardoned  respectively. 

5.  a.  Sins  are  not  equal,  but  greater  or  less  in 
difference  of  ^  *^®^'  principle  as  Well  as  in  their  event.  It  was  one 
and  their  mea-  of  the  errors  of  Jovinian  y,  which  he  learned  from  the 
"""^  schools  of  the  stoics,  that  all  sins  are  alike  grievous ; 

^  [sic    edd.  —  '  Glo-worme/    Shake-  Johnson.] 
■peare,  Hamlet,  act.  i.  sc  6.  ed.  1603.         "  Lib.  i.  de  amiss,  gratise,  cap.  18.  § 

—Pericles  prince  of  Tyre,  act  ii.  sc.  8.  '  Alterum  est'  [torn.  iv.  coL  il4.j 
ed.  1619. — Holland  in  his  translation  of         '  [vid.  Eccles.  i.  16.] 
Pliny,  book  xviiL  ch.  26.  p.  593,  speaks         ^  [S.  Hieron.  adv.  JoTin.,  lib.  iL-— torn, 

of    '  Glo-birds    or    Olo-wormes.' — GIo,  i?.  part.  2.  col.  222  sq.] 
(Gaelic  and  Welsh)  a  live  coal— Todd's 
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~—-  Nam  dkrunt  eue  p«m  ret 
Fnrta  latrocinii*,  et  magnU  parra  minaiitBr 
Faloe  reeiffnros  shnili  ae,  a  abt  regnnsi 
Pennittant  hominea*; 

for  they  supposed  an  absolute  irresistible  iate  to  be  tbe  cause  of  all 
things;  ana  therefore  what  was  equallj  necessary,  was  equaDr  cul- 
pable, that  is,  not  at  all :  and  where  men  have  no  power  of  choice, 
or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  be  necessary  that  they  choose  what  they 
do,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  laws  or  sins  against  them.  To 
which  they  adding  that  all  evils  are  indifferent,  and  the  event  of 
things,  be  it  good  or  bad,  had  no  influence  upon  the  fehcity  or  in- 
felicity of  man,  they  could  neither  be  differenced  by  their  cause  nor 
by  their  effect ;  the  first  being  necessary,  and  the  latter  indifferent. 
Against  this  I  shall  not  need  to  oppose  many  arguments ;  for  though 
this  follows  most  certainly  from  their  doctrine  who  teach  an  irresist- 
ible decree  of  Gh>d  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things  and  actions,  yet  they 
that  own  the  doctrine  disavow  the  consequent,  and  in  that  are  good 
Christians,  but  ill  loridans.  But  the  article  is  sufficientlv  cleared  by 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  case  of  Judas,  w{iose  sin  (as 
Christ  told  to  Pilate)  was  the  greater  because  he  had  not  power  over 
him  but  by  special  concession ;  in  the  case  of  the  servant  that  knows 
his  master^s  will  and  does  it  not ;  in  the  several  condemnations  of  the 
d^rees  and  expressions  of  anger  in  the  instances  of  Raca  and  fuupe, 
'thou  vain  man,'  or  'thou  fool*/  by  this  comparing  some  sins  to 
gnats,  and  some  to  camels* :  and  in  proportion  to  these,  there  are 
woXAol  vXriyai  in  S.  Luke, '  many  stripes  /  a  tifiCov  KpCfia  in  S.  James, 
a  greater  condenmation.  Thus  to  rob  a  church  is  a  greater  sin 
than  to  rob  a  thief;  to  strike  a  father  is  a  higher  impiety  than  to  re- 
sist a  tutor ;  to  oppress  a  widow  is  clamorous,  and  calls  aloud  for 
Tengeanoe,  when  a  less  repentance  will  vote  down  the  whispering 
murmurs  of  a  trifling  injury,  done  to  a  fortune  that  is  not  sensible  of 
smaller  diminutions. 

Nee  Tincet  ratio  hoe,  tantundem  at  peecet  idemque 
Qui  teneroa  caulet  alieni  fregerit  horti, 
Ut  qui  nocturnuB  dinun  sacra  legerit  ^ ; — 

he  is  a  greater  criminal  that  steals  the  chalice  bom  a  church  than  he 
that  takes  a  few  coleworts,  or  robs  a  garden  of  cucumers  <^.  But  this 
distinction  and  difference  is  by  something  that  is  extrinsical  to  tbe 
action,  the  greatness  of  the  mischief,  or  the  dignity  of  the  person ; 
according  to  that, 

Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectios  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur  <>. 

*  [vid.]  Hot.  icrm.,  lib.  i.  sat  8.  [lin.  [serm.  ccxi.  tom.  y.  col  988  D.] 
121.J  *  THor.  sat.  i.  8.  116.] 

•  [Matt  xxiii.  24;  Luke  vi.  41.]— Ira  «^  [sic  cdd.] 
fbttnca   est,  odium  rero  trabes. — Aug.  '  [Ju¥.  sat  win,  140.] 
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6.  j3.  But  this  when  it  is  reduced  to  its  proper  cause,  is,  because 
such  greater  sins  are  complicated ;  they  are  commonly  two  or  three 
sins  wrapt  together,  as  the  unchastity  of  a  priest  is  uncleanness  and 
scandal  too :  adultery  is  worse  than  fornication,  because  it  is  unchas- 
tity and  injustice,  and  by  the  fearful  consequents  of  it  is  mischievous 
and  uncharitable. 

Et  quas  Euphrates,  et  quas  mihi  misit  Orontes 
Me  capiant ;  nolim  f urta  pudica  thori  *, 

So  sacrilege  is  theft  and  impiety.  And  Apicius  killing  himself  when 
he  supposed  his  estate  would  not  maintain  his  luxury,  was  not  only  a 
self-murderer,  but  a  gluttonous  person  in  his  death : 

Nil  est  Apici  tibi  gulosius  factum  '. 

So  that  the  greatness  of  sins  is  in  most  instances  by  extension  and 
accumulation ;  that  as  he  is  a  greater  sinner  who  sins  often  in  the 
same  instance,  than  he  that  sins  seldom ;  so  is  he  who  sins  such  sins 
as  are  complicated  and  entangled,  like  the  twinings  of  combining 
serpents.  And  this  appears  to  be  so,  because  if  we  take  single  sins, 
as  uncleanness  and  theft,  no  man  can  tell  which  is  the  greater  sin; 
neither  can  they  be  differenced  but  by  something  that  is  besides  the 
nature  of  the  action  itself.  A  thought  of  theft,  and  an  unclean 
thought,  have  nothing  by  which  they  can  excel  each  other;  but  when 
you. clothe  them  with  the  dress  of  active  circumstances,  they  grow 
greater  or  less  respectively,  because  then  two  or  three  sins  are  put 
together,  and  get  a  new  name. 

7.  y.  There  is  but  one  way  more  by  which  sins  can  get  or  lose  de- 
grees, and  that  is  the  different  proportions  of  our  affections.  This 
indeed  relates  to  God  more  immediately,  and  by  Him  alone  is  judged; 
but  the  former  being  invested  with  material  circumstances,  can  be 
judged  by  men :  but  all  that  God  reserves  for  His  own  portion  of  the 
sacrifice,  is  the  heart;  that  is,  our  love  and  choice;  and  therefore  the 
degrees  of  love  or  hatred  is  that  measure  by  which  God  makes  differ- 
ing judgments  of  them.  For  by  this  it  is  that  little  sins  become 
great,  and  great  sins  become  little.  If  a  Jew  had  maliciously  touched 
a  dead  body  in  the  days  of  Easter,  it  had  been  a  greater  crime  than  if 
in  the  violence  of  his  temptation  he  had  unwillingly  willed  to  commit 
an  act  of  fornication.  He  that  delights  in  little  thefts  because  they 
are  breaches  of  God's  law,  or  burns  a  prayer-book  because  he  hates 
rehgion,  is  a  greater  criminal  than  he  that  falls  into  a  material  heresy 
by  an  invincible  or  less  discerned  deception :  secure  but  to  God  your 
affections,  and  He  will  secure  your  innocence  or  pardon;  for  men 
live  or  die  by  their  own  measures.  If  a  man  spits  in  the  face  of  a 
priest  to  defy  religion,  or  shaves  the  beard  of  an  embassador  to  dis- 
grace the  prince  (as  it  happened  to  David's  messengers)  his  sin  is 
greater  than  if  he  killed  the  priest  in  his  own  just  defence,  or  shot 

•»  [ProperU  ii.  23.  21.]  •  Mart.,  lib.  Hi.  epigr.  22.  [lin.  «.] 
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the  embassador  through  the  heart,  when  he  intended  to  strike  a  hon'. 
Por  eFer?  nedigence,  every  disobedience  being  against  charitj  or  the 
lore  of  (tod,  bj  inteipretation ;  this  superaddition  of  direct  malice  is 
open  enmity  against  Him,  and  therefore  is  more  severely  condemned 
by  Him  who  sees  every  thought  and  d^rees  of  passion  and  affection. 
For  the  increase  of  mdice  does  aggravate  the  sin,  jost  as  the  compli- 
cation of  material  instances.  Every  degree  of  malice  being  as  dis- 
tinct and  commensurate  a  sin,  as  anv  one  external  instance  that  hath 
a  name;  and  therefore  many  degrees  of  mahce  combine  and  grow 
greater  as  many  sins  conjoined  in  one  action,  they  differ  only  in 
nature,  not  in  morality ;  just  as  a  great  number  and  a  great  weiglit : 
so  that  in  effect  all  sins  are  differenced  by  compUcation  only,  that  is, 
either  of  the  external  or  the  internal  instances. 

8.  d.  Though  the  negligence  or  the  malice  be  naturally  equal,  yet 
sometimes  by  accident  the  sins  may  be  unequal,  not  only  in  the 
account  of  jnen,  but  also  before  God  too ;  but  it  is  upon  the  account 
of  both  the  former.  It  is  when  the  material  effect  being  different 
upon  men,  God  hath  with  greater  caution  secured  such  interests.  So 
that  by  interpretation  the  negligence  is  greater,  because  the  care  was 
with  greater  earnestness  commanded;  or  else  because  in  such  cases 
the  sin  is  complicated :  for  such  sins  which  do  most  mischief,  have 
besides  their  proper  malignity,  the  evil  of  uncharitableness,  or  bating 
our  brother.  In  some  cases  God  requires  one  hand,  and  in  others 
both.  Now  he  that  puts  but  one  of  bis  fingers  to  each  of  them,  his 
negligence  is  in  nature  the  same,  but  not  in  value,  because  where 
more  is  required  the  defect  was  greater.  If  a  man  be  equally  care- 
less of  the  life  of  his  neigbbomr's  son  and  his  neighbour's  cock, 
although  the  will  or  attendance  to  the  action  be  naturally  equal,  that 
is,  none  at  all,  yet  morally  and  in  the  divine  account  they  differ,  be- 
cause the  proportions  of  duty  and  obligation  were  different,  and  there- 
fore more  ought  to  have  been  put  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other: 
just  as  he  is  equally  clothed  that  wears  a  single  garment  in  summer 
and  winter,  but  he  is  not  equally  warm,  unless  he  that  wears  a  silk 
mantle  when  the  dog-star  rages,  claps  on  furs  when  the  cold  north- 
star  changes  the  waters  into  rocks. 

9.  €.  Single  sins  done  with  equal  affection  or  disaffection  do  not 
differ  in  degrees  as  they  relate  to  God,  but  in  themselves  are  equally 
prevarications  of  the  divine  commandment  As  he  tells  a  lie  that  says 
the  moon  is  four-square',  as  great  as  he  that  says  there  were  but  three 
apostles,  or  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  man  :  and  as  every  lie  is 
an  equal  sin  against  truth ;  so  every  sin  is  an  equal  disobedience  and 
recession  from  the  rule.  But  some  lies  are  more  against  charity,  or 
justice,  or  religion,  than  others  are,  and  so  are  greater  by  complication ; 

f  [Set  YoL  It.  p.  617.]  modus  ceru  mensura  est    ConsUntia 

f  Nihil  inTenies  rectius  recto,  non  ma-  non  habet  quo  procedat,  non  magis  quam 

gia  quam  Ttrius  Tero,  quam  temperato  fiducia,  aut  veritaa,  aut  fides. — Sen.  ep. 

temperatioi:  omnia  in  modo  ett  Tirtna;  IzTii.  [log.  Izvi.  tom.  ii.  p.  1*33.] 
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but  against  truth  they  are  all  equally  opposed :  and  so  are  all  sins 
contrary  to  the  commandment.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  saying  of 
S.  Basil  **,  Primo  enim  scire  illud  canvenii,  differentiam  minor um  et 
majoruyn  nusquam  in  Novo  testamento  reperiri :  siquidem  una  est  et 
eadem  sententia  adversus  qualibet  peccata,  cum  Domintis  dixerit,  Qui 
facit  peccatum  servm  est  peccati:  et  item,  Sermo  quern  loquutus  sum 
vobis,  illejudicabit  eum  in  novissimo  die:  et  Joannes  vocvferans  di- 
cat,  Qui  contumax  est  in  Filium  non  videbit  vitam  atemam,  sed  ira 
Dei  manet  super  eum  :  cum  contumacia  non  in  discrimitie  peccaiorum 
sed  in  violatione  pracepti  positam  haheat  futuri  supplidi  denuncia- 
tionem;  Uhe  difference  of  great  and  little  sins  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  New  testament :  one  and  the  same  sentence  is  against 
all  sins ;  our  Lord  saying,  He  that  doth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin ; 
and,  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that  shall  judge  you  in  the  last 
day ;  and  John  crieth  out,  saying,  He  that  is  disobedient  to  the  Son 
shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  ou  him :  for 
this  contumacy  or  disobedience  does  not  consist  in  the  difference 
of  sins,  but  in  the  violation  of  the  divine  law;  and  for  that  it  is 
threatened  with  eternal  pain/  But  besides  these  arguments  from 
scripture,  he  adds  an  excellent  reason,  Prarsus  autem  si  id  nobis  per- 
mittltur  ut  in  peccatis  hoc  magnum,  illud  exiguum  appellemus,  invicto 
argumento  concluditur  magnum  unicuique  esse  illud  a  quo  quisque 
superatur,  contraque  exiguum  quod  unusquisque  ipse  superat :  ut  in 
atAletis  qui  vicitforti^  est ;  qui  autem  victus  est,  imbecillior  eo  unde 
victus  est,  quisque  ille  sit ;  *  if  it  be  permitted  that  men  shall  call  this 
sin  great  and  that  sin  little,  they  will  conclude  that  to  be  great 
which  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  that  to  be  little  which  they  can 
master ;  as  among  champions  he  is  the  strongest  that  gets  the  vic- 
tory/ And  then  upon  this  account  no  sin  is  venial  that  a  man  com- 
mits, because  that  is  it  which  hath  prevailed  upon  and  mast.ered  all 
his  strengths. 

10.  The  instance  is  great,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  Gbd  hath  chosen 
for  our  obedience.  To  abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  not  to  gather 
sticks  or  dew  after  a  certain  hour,  not  to  touch  the  curtains  of  the 
ark,  not  to  uncover  our  father's  shame,  all  is  one  as  to  God ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  all  our  duty  that  can  add  any  moments  to  His 
felicity,  but  by  what  He  please  He  is  to  try  our  obedience.  Let  no 
man  therefore  despise  a  sin,  or  be  bold  to  plead  for  it,  as  Lot  for 
Zoar,  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  V  For  no  man  can  say  it  is  little,  if 
God  hath  chosen  the  commandment  which  the  sin  transgresses  as  an 
instrument  of  His  glorification  and  our  felicity.  Disobedience  is  the 
formality  of  sin ;  and  since  the  instance  or  the  matter  of  sin  is  all  one 
to  God,  so  also  is  the  disobedience. — ^The  result  of  this  consideration 
is  this :  first,  that  no  man  should  indulge  to  himself  the  smallest 
sin,  because  it  is  equally  against  God  as  the  greatest ;  and  though  ac- 

^  In  regul  bre¥ior.  [qucit  ccxciii.  torn.  ii.  p.  51S.] 
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cidentally  it  may  come  not  to  be  so  exacted^  yet  of  itself  it  may,  and 
God  IB  just  if  He  does :  secondly,  there  is  no  sin  but  if  God  enters 
into  judgment  with  us  He  may  justly  sentence  us  for  it  to  the  por- 
tion of  accursed  spirits ;  for  if  for  any,  then  for  all,  there  being  (as 
to  Him)  no  difference.  But  these  tfdugs  are  to  be  proved  in  the 
following  section. 

11.  a.  In  the  aggravation  of  sins,  the  injured  person 
auw  ve*^!^  ^  *^  considerable  as  any  other  circumstance.  He  that 
able     M    God    smites  a  prince,  he  that  fires  a  temple,  he  that  rails 

^Tpidns  of  heif     ^P^^  ^^^  Bible,  he  that  pollutes  the  sacraments,  makes 

every  sin  to  be  a  load  :  and  therefore  since  every  sin 
is  against  God,  it  ought  not  to  be  called  little,  unless  God  himself 
should  be  little  esteemed.  And  since  men  usually  give  this  account, 
that  God  punishes  a  transient  sin  with  an  immortal  pain,  because 
though  the  action  is  finite,  yet  it  was  against  an  infinite  God ;  we  may 
upon  the  same  ground  esteem  it  just  that  even  for  the  smallest  sin 
God  in  the  rigour  of  His  justice  can  exact  the  biggest  calamity.  For 
an  act  of  murder,  or  a  whole  year  of  adultery,  hath  no  nearer  propor- 
tion to  an  eternity  of  pains,  than  one  sinful  thought  hath  :  for  greater 
or  less  are  no  approaches  towards  infinite :  for  between  them  both, 
and  what  is  infinite,  the  distance  is  equally  infinite. 

12.  fi.  In  the  distinction  of  sins  mortal  and  venial,  the  doctors  of 
the  Roman  church  define  venial  sins  to  be  such  which  can  consist 
with  the  love  of  God,  which  never  destroy  or  lessen  it  * ;  in  the  very 
definition  supposing  that  thing  which  is  most  of  all  in  question ;  and 
the  ground  of  the  definition  is  nothing  but  the  analogy  and  propor- 
tion of  the  entercourses  and  usages  of  men,  who  for  a  small  ofience 
do  not  neglect  or  cast  away  the  endearments  of  an  old  friend  ^ :  of 
which  when  I  have  given  account,  I  suppose  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
the  question  is  removed.  Against  this  therefore  I  oppose  this  propo- 
sition, 'The  smallest  sins  are  destructive  of  our  friendship  with  God.' 
For  although  God's  mercies  are  infinite  and  glorious,  and  He  forgives 
millions  to  us  that  grudge  to  remit  the  trifles  of  our  brother;  and 
therefore  whatsoever  we  can  suppose  a  man  will  forgive  to  his  friend, 
that  and  much  more,  infinitely  more,  may  we  expect  from  the  treasures 
of  His  goodness  and  mercy;  yet  our  present  consideration  is,  not 
what  we  can  expect  from  God's  mercy,  but  what  is  the  just  demerit 
of  our  sins ;  not  what  He  will  forgive,  but  what  He  may  justly  exact ; 
not  what  are  the  measures  of  pardon,  but  what  are  the  accounts  of 
His  justice :  for  though  we  have  hopes  upon  other  reckonings,  yet 
upon  the  account  even  of  our  smallest  sins  we  have  nothing  but  fear 
and  sadder  expectations. — For  we  are  not  to  account  the  measures 

I  Venialia  peccata,  ex  consensu  omni-  Bellarxn.  de  amiss,  grat  [lib.  i.]  c.  13w 

um   theologoruni,  neqae  toUunt  neque  §  '  Alterum  est'  [torn.  iv.  col.  114.] 

minannt   habitum   caritatis,  sed   solum  ^  Idem,  ib.,  cap.  1 1.  §  '  Quartum  ar- 

Actum   et  fervorem   ejus   impediunt. —  gum.'  [coL  102.] 
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and  rules  of  our  friendship  with  God,  by  the  easiness  and  ignorance, 
by  the  necessities  and  usual  compliances  of  men ;  for 

13.  a.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  usual  accounts  of  men  some  things 
are  permitted  which  are  not  so  in  the  accounts  of  God.  All  sorts  of 
ignorance  use  to  lessen  a  fault  amongst  men,  but  before  God  some 
sorts  of  ignorance  do  aggravate;  such  as  is,  the  voluntary  and 
malicious,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  vincible.  Not  that  men  do  not 
esteem  him  vicious  and  unworthy  who  enquires  not  for  fear  he  should 
know,  but  because  men  oftentimes  are  not  competent  judges  whether 
they  do  or  no. 

14.  ^.  Because  men  know  not  by  what  purpose  their  neighbour's 
action  is  directed,  and  therefore  reckon  only  oy  the  next  and  most 
apparent  cause,  not  by  the  secret  and  most  operative  and  effective. 

15.  y.  Because  by  the  laws  of  charity  we  are  bound  to  think  the 
best,  to  expound  things  fairly,  to  take  up  things  by  the  easier  handle ; 
there  being  left  for  us  no  other  security  of  not  being  con^punded  by 
mutual  censures,  judgments  and  inflictions,  but  by  being  restrained 
on  the  surer  side  of  charity,  on  which  the  errors  of  men  are  not 
judged  criminal  and  miscliievous,  as  on  the  other  side  they  are.     But 
God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  their  Httle  obliquities  and  intricate 
turnings,  every  propensitjr  and  secret  purpose,  what  malice  is  in^- 
dient,  and  what  error  is  mvincible,  and  how  much  is  fit  to  be  pitied, 
and  therefore  what   may  justly  be  exacted. — For  there  are  three 
several  ways  of  judgment,  according  to  the  several  capacities  of  the 
judges.     (1)  The  laws  of  men  judge  only  by  the  event,  or  material 
action,  and  meddle  not  at  all  with  the  purpose,  but  where  it  is 
opened  by  an  active  sign.     He  that  gives  me  a  thousand  pounds  to 
upbraid  my  poverty,  or  with  a  purpose  to  feed  my  crimes,  is  not 
punishable  by  law ;  but  he  is  that  takes  from  me  a  thousand  shillings, 
though  secretly  he  means  to  give  it  to  my  needy  brother :  because 
as  in  the  estimation  of  men,  nothing  is  valuable  but  what  does  them 
good  or  hurt ;  so  neither  can  their  laws  and  tribunals  receive  testi- 
mony of  any  thing  but  what  is  seen  or  felt.     And  thus  it  is  also  in 
the  measures  of  sins.     To  break  order  in  a  day  of  battle,  is  but  a 
disorder;  and  so  it  is  to  break  order  at  S.  George's  show,  at  a 
training,  or  in  a  procession;  and  yet  that  is  punished  with  death, 
this  with  a  cudgel ;  the  aptness  to  mischief,  and  the  evil  consequent^ 
being  in  human  judicatories  the  only  measures  of  judgment :  men 
feel  the  effects,  and  the  laws  do  judge  accordingly.     (2.)  In  the 
private  judgments  of  men  mercy  must  interpose ;  and  it  can  oftener 
than  in  the  public,  because  in  the  private  e>it€rcourses  of  men  there 
is  a  sense,  and  can  be  a  consideration,  of  particulars,  and  little  acci- 
dents and  significations  of  things;  and  some  purposes  may  be  pri- 
vately discerned  which  cannot  publicly  be  proved.     He  that  went  to 
help  his  friend  out  of  a  river,  and  pulled  his  arm  out  of  joint,  was 
excused  by  the  wronged  preserved  person;  the  evil  accident  was 
taken  off  by  the  pious  purpose :  but  ne  that  to  dishonour  his  friend 
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throws  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  face^  and  sajs  he  did  it  in  sport,  may 
be  judged  by  his  purpose,  not  by  his  pretence,  because  the  pretence 
can  be  confuted  by  the  observation  of  little  circumstances  and  adlie- 
rencies  of  the  action,  which  yet  peradventure  cannot  legally  be  proved. 
Aliter  leges,  aliler  pAihsopki  toUuui  astutiai:  leges,  quatenite  manu 
tenere  possuni ;  philosophic  quatenus  ratione  et  intelligeniia,  '  laws 
regard  the  great  materialities  of  obedience,  the  real,  sensible  effect;  but 
wise  men,  philosophers  and  private  judges,  take  in  the  accounts  of 
accidental  moments  and  incidencies  to  tlie  action,'  said  Cicero'.  But 
(3)  God's  judgment  is  otherwise  yet ;  for  He  alone  can  tell  the  affec- 
tion, and  all  that  which  had  secret  influence  into  the  event:  and 
therefore  He  can  judge  by  what  is  secret,  by  the  purpose  and  heart, 
which  is  indeed  the  only  way  of  doinff  exact  justice.  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  what  ought  not  to  dissolve  the  friendship  of  man,  may 
yet  justly  dissolve  our  friendship  witli  God,  for  He  takes  other  mea- 
sures than  ipen  may  or  can. 

1 6.  h.  Because  offences  against  God  may  be  avoided,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  our  entercourses  with  men ;  for  God  hath  told  us  plainly  what 
is  our  duty,  what  He  expects,  what  will  please  and  what  will  displease 
Him :  but  men  are  often  governed  by  chance,  and  that  which  pleases 
them  to-day  shall  provoke  them  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  you 
sliall  be  their  enemy  for  that  for  which  three  days  ago  they  paid  you 
thanks. 

17.  €.  If  men  exact  little  things,  it  becomes  their  own  case;  for 
we  sin  against  our  brotlier  and  need  his  pardon :  and  therefore 

HiDC  veniam  petimusquc  damusque  vicissim  m, 

'  we  give  and  ask  pardon ;' 

Dct  ille  Tenutm  facile,  cui  venia  est  opus  °  : 

but  we  never  found  iniquity  in  God,  or  injustice  in  the  Most  High, 
and  therefore  he  that  is  innocent  may  throw  a  stone  at  the  criminal. 

18.  C  God  hath  in  the  smallest  instance  left  us  without  excuse; 
for  He  hath  often  warned  us  of  small  offences.  He  hath  told  us  their 
danger ;  "  he  that  despiseth  little  thnigs,  shall  perish  by  little  and 
little®."  He  hath  told  us  they  asperse  us  with  a  mighty  guilt,  for 
'he  that  offends  in  one  commandment  is  guilty  of  allP.'  He  hath 
told  us  that  we  are  not  certainly  excused,  though  our  conscience  do 
not  manifestly  accuse  us;  for  so  S.  Paul%  'I  am  not  hereby  justified, 
for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience.'  He  hath  threatened  loss  of 
heaven  to  him  that  is  guuty  of  the  breach  of  one,  k&v  ^kaxl(TTO)v, 
'  though  of  the  least  of  these  commandments'  {tovtodv,  *  these'  which 
Christ  had  reckoned  in  His  sermon,  where  fetters  are  laid  upon 

'  Offic,  lib.  ill.  [cap.  17.— torn.  iii.  p.  ^  [Ecclus.  xix.  1.] 

276.]  '  fjaincK  ii.  10.] 

•■  [Hor.  dc  art.  poet.  lin.  11.]  •«  [1  Cor.  iv.  4.  J 
"  [Seu.  Agam.,  act  iL  lin.  267.] 
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thoughts  and  words)  '  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom/  that 
is^  he  shall  be  quite  shut  out:  for  minimtis  here  is  as  much  as 
nullus ';  minimus  vocabiiur,  that  is^  minimi  astimabitur,  he  shall  not 
be  esteemed  at  all  in  the  accounts  of  dooms-day  mercy,  ^i'  r^  fiera  rriv 
hvaoTaiTiv  dTTOKaraoracret  Iv  fj  yCverai,  KoXaCoykiviAV  re  koL  ho^a- 
Coijl4v(i>v  t]  biaCpea-Ls*,  in  the  accounts  of  the  dooms-day  book,  'where 
there  shall  be  a  discerning  of  them  who  shall  be  glorified,  from  them 
that  are  to  be  punished/  And  this  which  is  one  of  the  severest 
periods  of  holy  scripture,  can  by  no  arts  be  turned  aside  from  con- 
cluding fully  in  this  question.  Bellarmine*  says  it  means  only  to 
condemn  those  who  by  false  doctrines  corrupt  these  severe  precepts, 
and  teach  men  as  the  pharisees  did  of  old ;  not  all  those  who  hresk 
them  themselves,  if  they  teach  others  to  keep  them.  "He  that 
breaks  one  of  these,  and  shall  teach  men  so  to  do,''  so  are  the  words 
of  Christ.  But  (1)  it  is  a  known  thing  that  kclI  is  oftentimes  used  for 
17,  he  that  breaks  one  of  these,  '  or*  shall  teach  others.  The  words 
were  spoken  to  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  who  were  to  Wch  these 
doctrines  kqt  k-Kiraaiv,  exactly  as  Christ  preached  them ;  but  with- 
out peradventure  they  were  also  intended  to  all  the  church :  and  the 
following  words,  and  the  whole  analogy  of  the  adjoined  discourse, 
make  it  clear  to  every  observing  reader ;  and  the  words  plainly  say 
this,  *  He  that  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,'  ana  '  he 
that  shall  teach  men  so,'  each  of  them  '  shall  be  called  the  least  in 
the  kingdom.'  But  (2)  why  did  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely 
threaten  those  that  should  teach  others  to  break  any  of  these  severe 
commandments  by  false  interpretation,  but  only  because  it  was  so 
necessary  for  all  to  keep  them  in  the  true  sense,  and  so  fearful  a 
thing  to  any  to  break  them.  (3)  Those  who  preach  severe  doctrines 
to  others,  and  touch  them  not  with  one  of  their  fingers,  are  guilty 
of  that  which  Christ  reproved  in  the  pharisees,  and  themselves  shall 
be  castaways  while  they  preach  to  others :  so  that  the  breaking  it 
by  disobedience  is  damnable,  as  well  as  the  breaking  it  by  false  inter« 
pretation : 

Odi  homines  ignava opera,  philosopha  sentential; 
Qui  sibi  semi  tarn  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam  ▼. 

Indeed  it  is  intolerable  to  teach  men  to  be  vicious ;  but  it  is  a  hatefdl 
baseness  to  shew  others  that  way  which  ourselves  refuse  to  walk  in. 
Whatever  thetefore  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  taught,  may  not  also  be 
done ;  for  the  people  are  not  to  be  taught  evil,  because  they  must  not 
do  evil ;  but  may  the  teachers  do  what  they  may  not  teach,  and  whit 
the  people  may  not  do,  or  is  not  the  same  punishment  to  them  both? 

'  [Cf.  voL  iv.  p.  172.]  'Restat  ultim.'  [col.  107.] 

"  [Just  Martyr,  Resp.  ad  orthod.  [ad  u  Pacuvius.  [apud   Aalam   GelUmB, 

qu.  cxx.  p.  492.]  lib.  xiii.  cap.  8.  p.  685.] 

t  De  amiss,  grat.  [lib.  i.]  cap.  12.  §  ^  [£nn.,ap.  Cic.  de  diy.,  lib.  L  ad  fin.] 
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(4.)  Now  upon  these  grounds  this  very  gloss  which  Bellarmiiie  gives 
being  a  &lse  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  (which  are  a  sum- 
mary of  His  whole  sermon,  and  as  it  were  the  sanction  and  establish- 
ment  of  the  former  and  following  periods  into  laws)  must  needs  be  of 
infinite  danger  to  the  inventor  and  followers  of  it :  for  tliis  gloss  gives 
leave  to  men  to  '  break  the  least  of  these  commandments'  some  way 
or  other  (if  they  do  not  ^  teach'  others  so  to  do)  without  being  af- 
frighted with  fears  of  hell ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  this  gloss  teaches 
or  gives  leave  to  others  to  break  them,  but  allows  no  false  interpreta- 
tion of  them  but  its  own.  (5.)  But  then  it  is  worse  with  them  who 
teach  others  so  to  do,  and  command  all  men  to  teach  so ;  and  if  the 
Soman  doctors  who  teach  that  some  breach  of  these  commandments 
is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and  by  the  divine  thrcatenings,  exclusive  of 
the  transgressors  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  be  not  in  some  sense  a 
teaching  men  so  to  do,  then  nothing  is :  for  when  God  said  to  Adam, 
'Hat  day  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  thou  shalt  die;'  the 
Tempter  said,  'Nay,  but  ye  shall  not  die  /  and  so  was  author  to  Adam 
of  committing  his  sin.  So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  told  us  that 
to  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  is  exclusive  of  us  from 
heaven,  they  that  say  that  not  every  solution  or  breaking  of  them  is 
exclusive  from  heaven  (which  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  church)  must  even  by  the  consequence  of  this 
very  gloss  of  his  fall  under  the  danger  of  the  bibd(ovT€9,  of  the  false 
teachers,  or  the  breakers  of  them  by  false  interpretation.  However, 
fearful  is  the  malediction  even  to  the  breakers  of  the  least :  ^Kdxiaros 
jcXi^crcrai,  that  is,  iv  rfj  dvaoracrct  i(rxaT09,  koI  aTTf/jptixfiivos  fh 
ythwuf  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Theophylact  *)  Mie  shall  be  last 
in  the  resurrection  and  shall  be  thrown  into  hell :'  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  '  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  et/ortasse  ideo  non  erit 
Ml  regno  ccslarum,  vbi  nisi  m^igni  esse  non  possvnt,  said  S.  Austin  ^ ; 
'least*  is  'none  at  all,'  for  into  heaven  none  can  enter  but  they  which 
are  great  in  God's  account. 

19.  r;.  Lastly,  God  hath  given  us  the  perpetual  assistances  of  His 
spirit,  the  presence  of  His  grace,  the  ministry  of  His  word,  the  fear 
of  judgments,  the  endearment  of  His  mercies,  the  admonition  of 
friends,  the  severity  of  preachers,  the  aid  of  books,  the  apprehension 
(d  death,  the  sense  of  our  daily  dangers,  our  continual  necessities,  and 
the  recollection  of  our  prayers,  and  above  all.  He  hath  promised  hea- 
Ten  to  the  obedient,  which  is  a  state  of  blessings  so  great  and  infinite, 
as  npon  the  account  of  them  it  is  infinitely  reasonable  and  just  if  He 
shall  exact  of  us  every  sin,  that  is,  eveiy  thing  which  we  can  avoid. 

20.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  although  wise  and  prudent  men 
do  not  despise  the  continual  endearments  of  an  old  friend,  yet  in 
many  cases  God  may  and  doth ;  and  from  the  rules  and  proper  mea- 

of  human  friendship,  to  argue  up  to  a  presumption  of  God's 

s  riD  Matt  ▼.  19.] 

T  [De  lerm.  Dom.  in  moDte,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.— torn.  iii.  part  2.  col.  173  E.] 
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easiness  in  not  exacting  our  duty^  is  a  fallacious  proceeding,  but  it 
will  deceive  no  body  but  ourselves. 

21.  a.  Every  sin  is  directly  against  God's  law;  and  therefore  is 
damnable  and  deadly  in  the  accounts  of  the  divine  justice,  one  as  well, 
though  not  so  grievously,  as  another.  For  though  sins  be  differenced 
by  greater  and  less,  yet  their  proportion  to  punishment  is  not  differ- 
enced by  temporal  and  eternal,  but  by  greater  and  less  in  that  kind 
which  God  hath  threatened.  So  Origen  *,  Unusguisque  pro  qualitaU 
et  quantitaie  peccail  diversam  mulcke  senientiam  expendit:  iiparum 
est  quod  peccas,  ferieris  damno  minuti,  ut  Lucas  scripsU,  ui  vero 
Matthaus,  qucuhantis,  Fenmfamen  necesse  est  hoc  ipsum  quod  ex- 
stitisti  debitor,  solvere ;  non  enim  inde  exibis,  nisi  et  minima  quaque 
persolveris.  Every  one  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
sin  must  pay  his  fine ;  but  till  he  hath  paid  he  shall  not  be  loosed 
from  those  fearful  prisons;  that  is,  he  shall  never  be  loosed,  if  he 
agree  not  before  he  comes  thither.  The  smallest  offence  is  a  sin,  and 
therefore  it  is  &vofiCa,  '  a  transgression  of  the  law,'  a  violation  of  that 
band  by  which  our  obedience  unites  us  unto  God.  And  this  the  holy 
scripture  signifies  unto  us  in  various  expressions.  For  though  the 
several  words  are  variously  used  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  yet  all 
of  them  signify  that  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a  prevarication  of  the 

holy  laws ;  r?/?  ivrokfj^  TrapifiaaLs,  so  Damascene  *  calls 

wapdfioffis,         gj^^  which  we  render  well  by  'transgression:'  and 

even  those  words  which  in  distinction  signify  a  small  offence,  yet  they 
also  signify  the  same  with  the  greater  words,  to  shew  that  they  all 
have  the  same  formality,  and  do  the  same  displeasure,  or  at  least  that 
by  the  difference  of  the  words  no  difference  of  their  natures  can  be 
regularly  observed.  Sins  against  God  only  are  by  Phavorinus  ^  called 
,  iLfiaprCat,'    i^fjMpre  €ls  €>€6v,  i(vppi<rev  €49  iafOfni- 

^^***^  *"  trovs'  and  the  same  word  is  also  used  for  sin  against 

our  neighbours ;  iav  hfrnprrjoT)  €49  <r^  dd^Xc^oy,  '  if  thy  brother  sin 

against  thee,'  that  is,  do  thee  injury;   and  this  is 
**  "*  properly  abiKCa,  injustice ;  but  Demosthenes  *  distin- 

guishes injustice  from  sin,  &bLKCa  from  hfiaprCa,  by  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary ;  &bi,K€L  TLs  kKfMtv,  i^fiapT^  Ttj  &K(»iv,  '  he  that  does  wrong 
willingly  is  unjust,  he  that  does  it  unwillingly  is  a  sinner.' 

The  same  indistinction  is  observable  in  the  other 
wapiiwrmiio,  words  of  scripture ;  TrapiTTTODpLa  is  by  S.  Hierome**  used 
for  the  beginnings  of  sin,  cum  cogitatio  tacita  sndrepit,  et  ex  aliquaparis 
conniventibus  nobis,  necdum  tamen  nos  impulit  adruinam, '  when  a  sud- 
den thought  invades  us  without  our  advertency  and  observation,  and 
hath  not  brought  forth  death  as  yet :'  and  yet  that  death  is  appendent  to 
whatsoever  it  be  that  can  be  signified  by  Trapdimofia,  we  may  observe. 


«  Horn.  xxxT.  in  Luc.  [tom.iil  p.  975.]  »  [vid.  in  voc.  'E{a^iapT<£rw,  f.  198.] 

•  Lib.  iv.  de  orthod.  fide,  cap.  23.  [al.  *  Orat.  Ttpi  orc^ou.  [p.  849.] 

22  —torn.  ii.  p.  202.]  '•  [Ut  in  not.  i,  infra.] 
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because  the  sin  of  Adam  *  that  called  death  upon  all  the  world  is  called 
irapairra>/Lia ;  and  of  the  Ephesian  gentiles  S.  Paul '  said  they  had  been 
dead  'napawr^yLOtn  koX  hfuiprUu^, '  in  trespasses  and  sins  /  and  therefore 
it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that  such  little  obliquities,  or  beginnings  of 
greater  sins,  are  onlj  iraph  rhv  voy^v, '  besides  the  law/  not  against  it, 
lor  it  ia  (at  least  the  word  hinders  not  but  it  may  be)  of  the  same 
kind  of  malignity  as  was  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  therefore  S.  Austin' 
renders  the  word  7rapairra>fui  delictum  or  'offence/  and  so  do  our 
Bibles.  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  hfiofrrCa,  which  is  attributed 
e?en  to  concupiscence  or  the  beginnings  of  mischief,  by  S.  PauP  and 
by  S.  Hierome ' :  but  the  same  is  used  for  the  consummation  of  con- 
cupiscence in  the  matter  of  uncleanness  by  S.  James  J,  '  Lust  when  it 
hath  conceived  tCkt€i  hiuLpriav'  peccatum  is  the  Latin  word,  which 
when  it  is  used  in  a  distinct  and  pressed  sense  **,  it  is  taken  for  the 
lesser  sins,  and  is  distinguished  from  crimen.  Paulus  Orosius '  uses 
it  to  signify  only  the  concupiscence  or  sinful  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
and  when  it  breaks  forth  to  action,  he  calls  it  a  crime ;  peccatum  cogi- 
taiio  ctmeipit,  crimen  vera  non  nisi  actus  astendit :  and  it  was  so  used 
by  the  ancient  Latins.  Peccatus  it  was  called  by  them,  r/uasipellicafus, 
that  enticing  which  is  proper  to  uncleanness.  So  Cicero  in  A.  Gel- 
lias"*,  Nemo  iia  in  manifesto  peccatu  tenebatuty  ut  quum  im pud  ens 
fmissei  in  facto,  turn  impudentior  videretur  si  negaret.  Thus  the  in- 
distinction  of  words  minxes  all  their  significations  in  the  same  com- 
mon notion  and  formality.  They  were  not  sins  at  all,  if  they  were  not 
against  a  law,  and  if  they  be,  they  cannot  be  of  their  own  nature 
venial,  but  must  be  liable  to  that  punishment  which  was  threatened  in 
the  law  whereof  that  action  is  a  transgression. 

23.  p.  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  the  justice  of  God  never 
inflicts  punishment,  but  upon  transgressors  of  His  laws ;  the  smallest 
oflences  are  not  only  threatened,  but  may  be  punished  with  death ; 
therefore  they  are  transgressions  of  the  divine  law.  So  S.  Basil  ° 
argues,  NmUum  peccatum  contemnendum  ulparvum,  quando  D,  Pau- 
lus de  omni  peccato  generatim  pranunciaverat  stimulum  mortis  esse 
peccatum  ;  *  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  /  that  is,  death  is  the  evil  conse- 
quent of  sin,  and  comes  in  the  tail  of  it ;  of  every  sin,  and  therefore 
no  sin  must  be  despised  as  if  it  were  little.  Now  if  every  little  sin 
hath  thb  sting  also  (as  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  it  hath)  it 
follows  that  every  little  transgression  is  perfectly  and  entirely  agninst 
ft  conunandment.  And  inde^  it  is  not  sense  to  say  any  thing  can 
in  any  sense  be  a  sin,  and  that  it  should  not  in  the  same  sense  be 
■gainst  ft  commandment;    for  although  the  particular  instance  be 

•  [Rom.  ▼.  IS.]  '  fJames  i.  15.] 

'  f Eph.  iL  1.]  '  Vid.  com.  DD.  in  Titum,  verb.  iW7- 

t  (inarat.  raper  Lerit^  lib.  iii.  q.  20.      nKtfron. 

[tom.  iii  part.  1.  col  497.]  *  Apol.  de  liber,  arbitr.  [p.  609.] 

h  [Rom.  rii.  5.]  •  Lib.  ziii.  c.  19.  [leg.  20.  p.  608.] 

^  In  eapi  iL  RpheiL  [torn.  It.  part  1.  *  [R^*   l^^cv.   tract,   interrog.    iv. — 

coL  ^38.]  tom.  il  p.  415  E.] 
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not  named  in  the  law,  yet  every  instance  of  that  matter  must  be 
meant.  It  was  an  extreme  folly  in  Bellarmine®  to  affirm,  Peccatum 
veniale  ex  parvitate  materia  est  quidem  perfecte  voluntarium,  sed  nan, 
perfecte  contra  legem :  lex  enim  nan  prohibet  furtum  unius  abali  in 
specie,  sed  prohibet  furtum  in  genere,  *  that  a  sin  that  is  venial  by  the 
smallness  of  the  matter  is  . .  not  perfectly  against  the  law,  because  the 
law  forbids  theft  indeed  in  the  general,  but  does  not  in  particular 
forbid  the  stealing  of  a  halfpenny :'  for  upon  the  same  reason  it  is 
not  perfectly  against  the  law  to  steal  three  pound  nineteen  shillings 
three  pence,  because  the  law  in  general  only  forbids  theft,  but  does 
not  in  particular  forbid  the  stealing  of  tliat  sum.  But  what  is 
'  besides  the  law,'  and  not  '  against'  it,  cannot  be  a  sin ;  and  there- 
fore to  fancy  any  sin  to  be  only  besides  the  law  is  a  contradiction ; 
so,  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  eat  flesh  or  herbs,  to  wear  a  long  or  a  short 
garment,  are  said  to  be  besides  the  law ;  but  therefore  they  are  per- 
mitted and  indifferent.  Indifferent,  I  say,  in  respect  of  that  law 
which  relates  to  that  particular  matter,  and  indifferent  in  all  senses; 
uidess  there  be  some  collateral  law  which  may  proliibit  it  indirectly. 
So  for  a  judge  to  be  a  coachman,  for  a  priest  to  be  a  fiddler  or  inn- 
keeper, are  not  directly  unlawful,  but  indirectly  they  are,  as  being 
against  decency  and  public  honesty  or  reputation,  or  being  incon- 
venient in  order  to  that  end  whither  their  calling  is  designed.  To 
this  sense  are  those  words  of  S.  PaulP,  "  all  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;"  that  is,  some  things  which  directly 
are  lawful,  by  an  indirect  obHgation  may  become  unfit  to  be  done ; 
but  otherwise,  Licitum  est  quod  nulla  lege prohihetur,  saith  the  law; 
'  if  no  law  forbids  it,  then  it  is  lawful ;'  and  to  abstain  from  what  is 
lawful  though  it  may  have  a  worthiness  in  it  more  than  ordinary,  vet 
to  use  our  liberty  is  at  no  hand  a  sin. — The  issue  then  is  this ;  either 
we  are  forbidden  to  do  a  venial  sin,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are  not 
forbidden,  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  do  a  venial  sin  as  to  marry,  or  eat 
flesh :  if  we  are  forbidden,  then  every  such  action  is  directly  against 
God's  law,  and  consequently  fineable  at  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Judge,  and  if  He  please,  punishable  with  a  supreme  anger.  And  to 
this  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  observation  in  S.  Austin**,  Peccatum 
et  delictum  si  nihil  differrent  inter  se,  et  si  unius  rei  duo  namina  essent, 
no7i  curaret  scriptura  tarn  diUgenter  unum  esse  utriusque  sacrificium  ; 
there  are  sever^  names  in  scripture  to  signify  our  wanderings,  and  to 
represent  the  several  degrees  of  sin ;  but  carefully  it  is  provided  for 
that  tliey  should  be  expiated  with  the  same  sacrifice;  which  proves 
that  certainly  they  are  prevarications  of  the  same  law,  offences  of  the 
same  God,  provocations  of  the  same  anger,  and  heirs  of  the  same 
death :  and  even  for  small  offences  a  sacrifice  was  appointed,  lest 
men  should  neglect  what  they  think  God  regarded  not. 

*>  De  amiss,  grat.  [lib.  i.]  cap.  11.  §  p  [1  Cor.  vi.  12.] 
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24.  y.  Every  sin,  even  the  smallest,  is  against  charity,  which  is  the 
end  of  the  commandment.   For  every  sin  or  evil  of  transgression  is  far 
vorse  than  all  the  evils  of  punishment  with  which  mankind  is  afBicted 
in  this  world ;  and  it  is  a  less  evil  that  all  mankind  should  be  de- 
stroyed, than  that  Ood  should  be  displeased  in  the  least  instance  that 
is  imaginable.     Now  if  we  esteem  the  loss  of  our  life  or  our  estate, 
the  wounding  our  head  or  the  extinction  of  an  eye,  to  be  great  evils 
to  OS,  and  him  that  does  any  thing  of  this  to  us  to  be  our  enemy  or 
to  be  injurious,  we  are  to  remember  that  God  hates  every  sin  worse 
than  we  can  hate  pain  or  beggary.     And  if  a  nice  and  a  tender  con- 
science, the  spirit  of  every  excellent  person,  does  extremely  hate  all 
that  can  provoke  Ood  to  anger  or  to  jealousy ;  it  must  be  certain 
that  God  hates  every  such  thing  with  an  hatred  infinitely  greater,  so 
great  that  no  understanding  can  perceive  the  vastness  of  it  and  im- 
mensity.    For  by  how  much  every  one  is  better,  by  so  much  the 
more  he  hates  every  sin ;  and  the  soul  of  a  righteous  man  is  vexed 
and  afBicted  with  the  inroads  of  his  unavoidable  calamities,  the 
armies  of  Egypt,  the  lice  and  flies,  his  insinuating,  creeping  infir- 
mities :  now  if  it  be  holiness  in  him  to  hate  these  little  sins,  it  is  an 
imitation  of  God ;  for  what  is  in  us  by  derivation,  is  in  God  cssen- 
tiallv ;  therefore  that  which  angers  a  good  man,  and  ought  so  to  do, 
displeases  God,  and  consequently  is  against  cliarity  or  the  love  of 
God.     For  it  is  but  a  vain  dream  to  imagine,  that  because  just  men, 
mch  who  are  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  of  the  love  of  God,  do 
commit  smaller  offences,  therefore  they  arc  not  against  the  love  of 
God;  for  every  degree  of  cold  does  abate  something  of  the  heat 
in  any  hot  body ;  but  yet  because  it  cannot  destroy  it  all,  cold  and 
heat  may  be  consistent  in  the  same  subject ;  but  no  man  can  there- 
fore say  they  are  not  contraries,  and  would  not  destroy  each  other  if 
they  were  not  hindered  by  something  else ;  and  so  would  the  smallest 
offences  also  destroy  the  Ufe  of  grace,  if  they  were  not  destroyed 
themselves.     But  of  this  afterwards.     For  the  present,  let  it  be 
considered,   how  it  can  possibly  consist  with  our   love  to   God, 
with  that  duty  that  commands  us  to  love  Him  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  strength,  with  all  our  might,  and  ^ith  all  our  soul, 
kow  (I  say)  it  can  be  consistent  with  a  love  so  extended,  so  in- 
tended, to  entertain  any  thing  that  He  hates  so  essentially.     To 
these  particulars  I  add  this  one  consideration ;  that  since  there  is  in 
tke  world  a  fierce  opinion  that  some  sins  are  so  sliglit  and  little  that 
they  do  not  destroy  our  relation  to  God,  and  cannot  break  the  sacred 
tie  of  friendship,  he  who  upon  the  inference  and  j)resuinption  of  that 
'opinion  shall  choose  to  commit  such  small  sins  which  he  thinks  to 
be  the  'all'  that  is  permitted  him,  is  not  excused  by  that  supposition. 
For  if  it  be  said  that  he  is  therefore  supposed  to  love  God,  because 
ke  only  does  those  little  sins  which  he  thinks  are  not  against  the  love 
of  God,  and  if  he  did  not  think  so,  he  would  not  do  them ;  this  ex- 
coses  him  not,  but  aggravates  the  sin,  for  it  is  turning  the  grace  of 
vn.  H 
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God  into  wantonness.  For  since  that  such  little  things  are  the  easier 
pardoned^  is  wholly  owing  to  God^s  grace  and  His  singular  goodness, 
he  that  abuses  this  goodness  to  licentiousness,  makes  his  sin  to  abound 
because  God's  grace  abounds ;  because  God  is  good,  he  takes  leave 
to  do  evil,  that  is,  to  be  most  contraiy  to  God.  For  it  is  certain 
that  every  man  in  this  case  hath  affections  for  sin  as  formerly; 
indeed  he  entertains  it  not  in  the  ruder  instances  because  he  dares 
not,  but  he  does  all  that  he  dares  do ;  for  when  he  is  taught  that 
some  certain  sins  are  not  damnable,  there  he  will  not  abstain :  which 
is  a  demonstration  that  though  he  does  something  for  fear,  yet  he 
does  nothing  for  love. 

26.  h.  From  this  it  follows  that  every  sin,  though  in  the  smallest 
instance,  is  a  turning  from  God  and  a  conversion  to  the  creature. 
Suidas**  defines  hfiaprCav,  ^sin,'  to  be  t^v  tov  hyaBov  aTFOTvyCop,  'a 
declension  from  good ;'  and  hfiaprdvew  is  rot;  o-kSttov  hTtorvyyiv^iVf 
that  is,  ifTKOTia  ro^ei^iv,  '  to  shoot  besides  the  mark,'  to  conduct  our 
actions  by  an  indirect  Une  to  a  wrong  object,  from  God  to  the  crea- 
ture. Peccare  eat  ianquam  lineas  transilire,  so  Cicero*;  a  sinner 
goes  out  of  those  limits  and  marks  which  are  appointed  him  by  Gbd. 
Than  this,  no  greater  evil  can  be  spoken  of  any  thing,  and  of  this  all 
sin  partakes  more  or  less.  Some  lew  sins  are  direct  aversions  from 
God;  so  atheism,  blasphemy,  apostasy,  resolution  never  to  repent, 
and  some  few  more :  but  many  other  very  great  sins  are  turnings 
from  God  not  directly,  but  by  interpretation.  He  that  commits  for- 
nication may  yet  by  a  direct  act  of  understanding  and  a  full  consent^ 
beUeve  God  to  be  the  chiefest  good :  and  some  very  vicious  persons 
have  given  their  lives  for  a  good  cause,  and  to  preserve  their  inno- 
cence in  some  great  instance  where  the  scene  of  their  proper  and 
natural  temptation  does  not  lie.  Some  others  there  are  wno  out  of  a 
sincere  but  an  abused  conscience  persex;ute  a  good  cause ;  these  men 
are  zealous  for  God,  and  yet  fight  against  Him :  but  because  these 
are  real  enemies,  and  but  supposed  friends,  therefore  by  interpretation 
and  in  effect  they  turn  from  God  and  turn  to  the  creature.  DeUetwm 
quasi  derelictum,  said  S.  Austin*,  because  in  every  sin  (3od  is  for- 
saken ;  "  They  have  left  Me  the  living  fountain,  and  digged  to  them- 
selves cisterns  that  hold  no  water,"  so  God  complains  by  Sie  pronhet*. 
He  that  prefers  pleasure  or  profit  before  his  duty,  rejects  Gtod,  but 
loves  money,  and  pays  his  devotion  to  interest,  or  ease,  or  sensuality. 
And  just  so  does  the  smallest  sin.  For  since  every  action  hath  some- 
thing propounded  to  it  as  its  last  end,  it  is  certain  he  that  fdna  does 
not  do  it  for  God,  or  in  order  to  Him.  He  that  tells  a  lie  to  pro- 
mote  religion,  or  to  save  the  life  of  a  man,  or  to  convert  his  soul, 
does  not  tell  that  lie  for  God,  but  tells  the  lie  to  make  way  for  some- 
thing else  which  is  in  order  to  God ;  he  breaks  his  legs  that  he  may 

'  [In  voc— col.  231.]  g,  supra.] 
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the  better  walk  in  the  path  of  the  divine  commandments.  A  sin 
cannot  be  for  Ood^  or  in  order  to  Him^  no  not  so  much  as  habitually. 
J?or  whatsoever  can  never  be  referred  to  God  actually,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  rrferred  habitually.  Since  therefore  the  smallest  sins  cannot 
be  for  God^  that  which  is  not  with  Him  is  against  Him ;  if  it  be  no 
way  for  God,  it  is  either  directly  or  by  interpretation  for  pleasure  or 
ease,  or  profit  or  pridcy  for  something  that  is  against  Him. 

27.  And  it  is  not  to  be  neglected,  that  the  smaller  the  sin  is,  the 
l^s  it  is  excusable  if  it  be  done  when  it  is  observed.  Yor  if  it  be 
small,  is  it  not  the  sooner  obeyed,  and  the  more  reasonably  exacted, 
and  the  more  bountifuUy  repaid,  when  heaven  is  given  as  the  price  of 
so  small  a  service?  He  tnat  pursues  his  crime  for  a  mighty  pur- 
chase, to  get  a  kingdom,  or  a  vast  estate,  or  an  exquisite  beauty,  or 
something  that  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  virtues  of  easy  and  com- 
mon men,  hath  sometning  (not  to  warrant  and  legitimate,  but)  to  ex- 
tenuate the  offence  by  greatening  the  temptation.  But  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  God  for  a  nut-shell,  to  save  sixpence,  to  lose  heaven 
with  peevishness,  to  despise  the  divine  laws  for  a  nonsense  insignifi- 
cant vapour  and  a  testy  pride,  hath  no  excuse,  but  it  loads  the  sinner 
with  the  disreputation  of  a  mighty  folly.  What  excuse  can  be  made 
for  him  that  will  not  so  much  as  hold  his  peace  to  please  God? 
what  can  he  do  less  for  Him  f  how  should  it  be  expected  he  should 
mortifv  his  lusts,  deny  his  ambition,  part  with  his  goods,  lose  an  eye, 
cut  off  a  hand,  give  his  life  for  God,  when  he  will  not  for  God  lose 
the  no  pleasure  of  talking  vainly,  and  proudly,  and  ridiculously  ?  if 
he  will  not  chastise  his  wanton  thoughts  to  please  God,  how  shall  he 
throw  out  his  whole  body  of  lust  ?  if  he  will  not  resist  the  trifling 
temptations  of  a  drinking  friend  to  preserve  his  temperance,  how  shall 
he  choose  to  be  banished  or  murdered  by  the  rage  of  a  drunken 
prince,  rather  than  keep  the  circle  in  their  giddy  and  vertiginous 
method?  The  less  the  instance  be,  the  direct  aversation  from  God 
is  also  most  commonly  the  less ;  but  in  many  cases  the  aversation  is 
by  interpretation  greater,  more  unreasonable,  and  therefore  less  ex- 
cusable ;  as  when  the  small  instance  is  chosen  by  a  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct act  of  election ;  as  it  is  in  those  who  out  of  fear  of  hell  quit  the 
acting  of  their  clamorous  sins,  and  yet  keep  the  affections  to  them, 
and  consequently  entertain  them  in  thoughts  and  little  reflexions,  in 
remembrances  and  fantastic  images. 

28.  €.  But  if  we  reduce  this  question  a  little  nearer  to  practice  and 
clothe  it  with  circumstances,  we  shall  find  this  account  to  be  sadder 
than  is  usuaUy  supposed.  But  before  I  instance  in  the  particulars,  I 
shall  premise  this  distinction  of  venial  sins,  which  is  necessary  not 
only  for  the  conducting  of  this  question,  but  our  consciences  also  in 
this  whole  article.  The  Boman  schools  say,  that  sins  are  venial  either 
(1)  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent;  as  when  a  thing  is  done  igno- 
rantly,  or  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency ;  or  (2)  a  sin  is  venial  by  the 
gm^llnftwi  01  the  matter;  as  if  a  man  steals  a  farthing,  or  eats  a  httle 
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the  question)  but  becaose  they  reckon  such  catalo^ps  of  venial  sins, 
which  demonstrate  that  they  do  mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident, 
bv  meu's  infirmity,  by  God's  grace,  by  pardon,  by  Kpentance,  and 
not  such  whicli  are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  tlie  thing  itself  will 
be  its  own  proof. 

32.  S.  Austin' reckons,  Vanat  eackinnat'ionet ;  in  e»nt  aridilatem 
ti  immOileralioTem  apf^ittiim;  in  vendendis  el  emendit  rebut  cari' 
tatis  el  viliM'u  vota  perrena ;  vtum  matrimonii  ad  libidinem ; 
judicia  ajjuil  iu/JeUs  agilare ;  dieere/ratri,  Fatue ;  'vain  laufihter, 
greediness  in  meat,  an  immoderate  or  nngovemed  appetite ;  perverse 
desires  of  deamesa  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ; 
the  use  of  marriage  to  Instfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbehevers;  to  call  our  brother,  t'ool.'  S.  Hierome' 
reckons,  'jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words.'  CemHus  Arelatensis 
the  bishopr  reckons,  'eicess  in  eating  aud  drinking,  idle  words,  im- 
portune silence,  to  exasperate  an  importunate  be)^ar,  to  omit  the 
bsts  of  the  church,  sleepiness  or  immoderate  sleeping,  the  use  of  a 
wife  to  lustfulness,  to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners, 
ind  to  neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance,  too  much 
severity  or  harshness  to  our  bmily,  or  too  great  indulgence,  flattery, 
bikings  in  the  church,  poor  men  to  eat  too  much  when  they  are 
brousht  rarely  to  a  gcrod  table,  forswearings,  \anii»jj  peijuir,] 
dander  or  reproaches,  rash  judgment,  hatred,  sudden  anger,  envy, 
evil  concupiscence,  filthy  thoughts,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  volnptu- 
onsness  of  the  ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing,  Ihe  speaking  filthy  words :' 
ind  indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the  common  sins  of  mankind. 
8.  Bernard*  reckons,  tiulliloquium,  raniloiiHinm,  otio*e  dieta,  farta, 
wgittUa,  '  talking  vainly,  talking  like  a  fool,  idle  or  vain  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.'  These  are  the  usual  catalogues,  and  if  an;  be 
reckoned,  they  must  be  these;  for  many  times  some  of  the«:  are 
least  consented  to,  most  iuvoluntarv',  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  (A 
(he  lightest  effect,  of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and 
therefore  plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the  soonest  likely  to 
prevail  for  pardon ;  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  pari'jn, 
or  to  fear  no  damnation.  For  our  blessed  Saviour*  say*  it  'A  l.;m 
that  'speaks  an  angry  word,'  that  he  'shall  be  guilty  of  hell  tr-..' 
Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in  the  catah'gue  <A  vtnial 
nus;  and  S,  Austin  in  particular  calls  that  venial  t*>  which  '.nr 
bh-^  8aMoiir  thr<^tPT!P'l  hpU  fire;  it  is  certain  he  mu»t  not  m'-an 
that  it  is  lu  lU  o»]i  nature  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  oth^r :  but 
it  is  venial,  that  is,  prepared  for  pardon,  upon  other  contingencies  and 

«lib.  L  homil.,  ham.  L  7-  [>L  t  A-      col-  ^I'-l 
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too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an  hour  longer  than  would 
become  him :  or  (3)  a  siu,  say  they,  is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that 
is,  such  which  God  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the 
highest  punishment ;  such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first, 
I  suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for  either 
God  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness,  or  He  hath  made  no  re- 
straint at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liberty  .to  talk  as  we  please ; 
for  if  He  hath  in  this  case  made  a  law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot 
pretend  to  an  excuse ;  or  it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter ; 
or  else  it  must  fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused  because  they 
cannot  always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  pardon : 
for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or  the  act,  all  great  sins  in  their 
matter  may  become  little  in  their  mahce  and  guilt.  Now  these  are 
those  which  divines  call  '  sins  of  infirmity  /  and  of  them  I  shall  give 
an  account  in  a  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title. 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.  '  sins  venial  for  the  smallness  of 
the  matter ;'  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter  be  a  particular 
that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  forbidden  respectively,  it  is 
not  little,  but  all  one  to  Him  as  that  which  we  call  the  greatest. 
But  if  the  particular  be  wholly  relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter  does  not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial:  for 
amongst  us  nothing  is  absolutely  great  or  absolutely  little,  but  in 
comparison  with  something  else ;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  ofiered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  he 
had  undone  her ;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her  substance :  so  that  the 
smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly  an  excuse.  If  a  man  had 
robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing,  he  nad  not  indeeii  done  him  so 
great  a  mischief :  but  how  if  the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part 
with  his  farthing,  but  would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin 
because  the  theft  was  small?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a 
sin  venial  but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  pre- 
sumed :  and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
matter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Boman  schools 
dream  of,  '  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,'  and  in  their  whole  kind ; 
that  is  it  which  I  have  been  disputing  against  all  this  while,  and 
shall  now  further  conclude  against  by  arguments  more  practical  and 
moral.  For  if  we  consider  what  are  those  particulars  which  these 
men  call  venial  sins  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  Christ  and  they  give  measures  differing  from  each  other.  The 
catalogues  of  them  I  will  take  firom  the  fathers,  not  that  they  ever 
thought  these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that 
think  so  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings,  and  to  this  purpose 
Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent  and  home  to 
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the  question)  but  beoanse  they  reckon  such  catalogues  of  venial  sins, 
which  demonstrate  that  they  do  mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident, 
by  men's  infirmity,  by  God's  grace,  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and 
not  such  which  are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will 
be  its  own  proof. 

82.  S.  Austin^  reckons,  Fanas  cackinnationea ;  in  escis  aviditatem 
et  immoderatiorem  appetitum;    in  vendendis  et  emendis  rebus  cart' 
tatis  et   vililalis  vota  perversa ;   usum  matrimonii  ad  lihidinem ; 
judieia  apud  vnfidsUs  agitare  ;  dicerefratri,  Fatue  ;   '  vain  laughter, 
greediness  in  meat,  an  immoderate  or  ungovemed  appetite ;  perverse 
desires  of  deamess  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ; 
the  nse  of  marriage  to  Instfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;   to  call  our  brother.   Fool.'     S.  Hierome* 
reckons,  'jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words.'    Csesarius  Arelatensis 
the  bishop  7  reckons,  '  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  idle  words,  im- 
portune silence,  to  exasperate  an  importunate  beggar,  to  omit  the 
fasts  of  the  church,  sleepiness  or  immoderate  sleepmg,  the  use  of  a 
wife  to  lustfulness,  to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners, 
and  to  neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance,   too   much 
severity  or  narshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence,  flattery, 
taUdngs  in  the  church,  poor  men  to  eat  too  much  when  they  are 
brought  rarely  to  a  good  table,  forawearings,  [unwary  perjury,] 
slander  or  reproaches,  rash  judgment,  hatred,  sudden  anger,  envy, 
evil  concupiscence,  filthy  thoughts,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing,  the  speakmg  filthy  words :' 
and  indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the   common   sins  of  mankind. 
S.  Bernard"  reckons,  siultiloquium,  vaniloqidum,  otiose  dicta,  /acta, 
eoptata,  *  talking  vainly,  talking  like  a  fool,  idle  or  vain  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.'     These  are  the  usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be 
reckoned,  they  must  be  these;   for  many  times  some  of  these  are 
least  consented  to,  most  involuntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of 
the  lightest  efiect,  of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and 
therefore  plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the   soonest  likely  to 
prevail  for  pardon ;  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  pardon, 
or  to  fear  no  damnation.     For  our  blessed  Saviour  *  says  it  of  him 
that  '  speaks  an  angry  word,'  that  he  '  shall  be  guilty  of  hell  fire.' 
Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  venial 
sins;   and  S.  Austin  in   particular   calls  that  venial   to   which   our 
blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell  fire ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean 
that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but 
it  is  venial,  that  is,  prepared  for  pardon,  upon  other  contingencies  and 
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too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an  hour  longer  than  would 
become  him :  or  (3)  a  sin,  say  they,  is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that 
is,  such  which  God  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the 
highest  punishment ;  such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first, 
I  suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for  either 
God  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness,  or  He  hath  made  no  re- 
straint at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liberty  .to  talk  as  we  please ; 
for  if  He  hath  in  this  case  made  a  law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot 
pretend  to  an  excuse ;  or  it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter ; 
or  else  it  must  fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused  because  they 
cannot  always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  pardon : 
for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or  the  act,  all  great  sins  in  their 
matter  may  become  little  in  their  malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are 
those  which  divines  call  '  sins  of  infirmity  /  and  of  them  I  shall  give 
an  account  in  a  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title, 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.  '  sins  venial  for  the  smallness  of 
the  matter ;'  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter  be  a  particular 
that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  forbidden  respectively,  it  is 
not  little,  but  all  one  to  Him  as  that  which  we  call  the  greatest. 
But  if  the  particular  be  wholly  relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter  does  not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial:  for 
amongst  us  nothing  is  absolutely  great  or  absolutely  little,  but  in 
comparison  with  something  else ;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  ofiered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  he 
nad  undone  her ;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her  substance  :  so  that  the 
smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly  an  excuse.  If  a  man  had 
robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing,  he  nad  not  indeeii  done  him  so 
great  a  mischief :  but  how  if  the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part 
with  his  farthing,  but  would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin 
because  the  theft  was  small?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a 
sin  venial  but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  pre- 
sumed :  and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
matter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Boman  schools 
dream  of,  '  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,'  and  in  their  whole  kind ; 
that  is  it  which  I  have  been  disputing  against  all  this  while,  and 
shall  now  further  conclude  against  by  arguments  more  practical  and 
moral.  For  if  we  consider  what  are  those  particulars  which  these 
men  call  venial  sins  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  Christ  and  they  give  measures  differing  from  each  other.  The 
catalogues  of  them  I  will  take  from  the  fathers,  not  that  they  ever 
thought  these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that 
think  so  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings,  and  to  this  purpose 
Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent  and  home  to 
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the  question)  but  because  they  reckon  such  catalogues  of  venial  sins, 
which  demonstrate  that  they  do  mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident, 
by  men's  infirmity,  by  God's  grace,  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and 
not  such  which  are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will 
be  its  own  proof. 

32.  S.  Austin^  reckons,  Vanai  cachinnationea ;  in  eacis  aviditatem 
et  immoderaHorem  appetitum;    in  vend^ndis  et  emendis  rebus  cari' 
tails  ei  vilitatis  vota  perversa ;   usum  matrimonii  ad  libidinem ; 
judicia  apud  injideles  agitare  ;  dicere/rairi,  Fatue  ;   '  vain  laughter, 
greediness  in  meat,  an  immoderate  or  ungovemed  appetite ;  perverse 
desires  of  deamess  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ; 
the  use  of  marriage  to  lustfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;   to  call  our  brother.   Fool.'     S.  Hierome* 
reckons,  'jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words.'    Csesarius  Arelatensis 
the  bishopT  reckons,  '  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  idle  words,  im- 
portune silence,  to  exasperate  an  importunate  beggar,  to  omit  the 
fasts  of  the  church,  sleepiness  or  immoderate  sleeping,  the  use  of  a 
wife  to  lustfulness,  to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners, 
and  to  neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance,   too   much 
severity  or  narshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence,  flattery, 
taUdngs  in  the  church,  poor  men  to  eat  too  much  when  they  are 
brought  rarely  to  a  good  table,  for«wearings,  [unwary  perjury,] 
slander  or  reproaches,  rash  judgment,  hatred,  sudden  anger,  envy, 
evil  concupiscence,  filthy  thoughts,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing,  the  speakmg  filthy  words :' 
and  indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the   common   sins  of  mankind. 
8.  Bernard'  reckons,  siulliloquium,  vaniloquium,  otiose  dicta,  facta, 
eoffitata,  '  talking  vainly,  talking  like  a  fool,  idle  or  vain  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.'     These  are  the  usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be 
reckoned,  they  must  be  these;   for  many  times  some  of  these  are 
least  consented  to,  most  involuntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of 
the  lightest  effect,  of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and 
therefore  plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the   soonest  likely  to 
prevail  for  pardon ;  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  pardon, 
or  to  fear  no  damnation.     For  our  blessed  Saviour*  says  it  of  him 
that  '  speaks  an  angry  word,'  that  he  '  shall  be  guilty  of  hell  fire.' 
Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  venial 
sins;   and  S.  Austin  in  particular  calls  that  venial  to   which   our 
blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell  fire ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean 
that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but 
it  is  venial,  that  is,  prepared  for  pardon,  upon  other  contingencies  and 
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too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an  hour  longer  than  would 
become  him :  or  (3)  a  sin,  say  they,  is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that 
is,  such  which  God  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the 
highest  punishment ;  such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  fike.  Now  first, 
I  suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for  either 
God  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness,  or  He  hath  made  no  re- 
straint at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liberty  .to  talk  as  we  please ; 
for  if  He  hath  in  this  case  made  a  law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot 
pretend  to  an  excuse ;  or  it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter ; 
or  else  it  must  fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused  because  they 
cannot  always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  pardon : 
for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or  the  act,  all  great  sins  in  their 
matter  may  become  little  in  their  malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are 
those  which  divines  call  '  sins  of  infirmity ;'  and  of  them  I  shall  give 
an  account  in  a  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title. 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.  '  sins  venial  for  the  smallness  of 
the  matter  /  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter  be  a  particular 
that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  forbidden  respectively,  it  is 
not  little,  but  all  one  to  Him  as  that  which  we  call  the  greatest. 
But  if  the  particular  be  wholly  relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter  does  not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial:  for 
amongst  us  nothing  is  absolutely  great  or  absolutely  little,  but  in 
comparison  with  something  else ;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  ofi'ered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  he 
had  undone  her ;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her  substance  :  so  that  the 
smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly  an  excuse.  If  a  man  had 
robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing,  he  had  not  indeed  done  him  so 
great  a  mischief :  but  how  if  the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part 
with  his  farthing,  but  would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin 
because  the  theft  was  small?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a 
sin  venial  but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  pre- 
sumed :  and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
matter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Boman  schools 
dream  of,  '  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,'  and  in  their  whole  kind ; 
that  is  it  which  I  have  been  disputing  against  all  this  while,  and 
shall  now  further  conclude  against  by  arguments  more  practical  and 
moral.  For  if  we  consider  what  are  those  particulars  which  these 
men  call  venial  sins  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  Christ  and  they  give  measures  differing  from  each  other.  The 
catalogues  of  them  I  will  take  from  the  fathers,  not  that  they  ever 
thought  these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that 
think  so  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings,  and  to  this  purpose 
Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent  and  home  to 
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the  question)  but  because  they  reckon  such  catalogues  of  venial  sins, 
which  demonstrate  that  they  do  mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident, 
by  men's  infirmity,  by  God's  grace,  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and 
not  such  which  are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will 
be  its  own  proof. 

32.  S.  Austin^  reckons.  Tanas  cachinnationes ;  in  escis  avidiiatem 
et  immoderatiarem  appetitum;    in  vendendis  et  emendU  rebus  can- 
tatis  et  vilitatis  vota  perversa ;   usum  matrimonii  ad  libidinem ; 
judicia  apud  infideUs  agitare  ;  dicerefratri,  Fatue  ;   '  vain  laughter, 
greediness  in  meat,  an  immoderate  or  ungovemed  appetite ;  perverse 
desires  of  deamess  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ; 
the  use  of  marriage  to  lustfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;   to  call  our  brother.   Fool.'     S.  Hierome* 
reckons,  'jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words.'    Ceesarius  Arelatensis 
the  bishopT  reckons,  '  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  idle  words,  im- 
portune silence,  to  exasperate  an  importunate  beggar,  to  omit  the 
fasts  of  the  church,  sleepiness  or  immoderate  sleeping,  the  use  of  a 
wife  to  lustfulness,  to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners, 
and  to  neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance,   too   much 
severity  or  harshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence,  flattery, 
talkings  in  the  church,  poor  men  to  eat  too  much  when  they  are 
brought  rarely  to  a  good  table,  forswearings,  [unwary   perjury,] 
slander  or  reproaches,  rash  judgment,  hatred,  sudden  anger,  envy, 
evil  concupiscence,  filthy  thoughts,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing,  the  speakmg  filthy  words :' 
and  indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the   common   sins  of  mankind. 
8.  Bernard'  reckons,  stultiloquium,  vaniloquinm,  otiose  dicta,  /acta, 
eoffitata,  '  talking  vainly,  talking  like  a  fool,  idle  or  vain  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds/     These  are  the  usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be 
reckoned,  they  must  be  these;   for  many  times  some  of  these  are 
least  consenteid  to,  most  involuntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of 
the  lightest  effect,  of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and 
therefore  plead  the  most  probably,  and  are  the   soonest  hkely  to 
prevail  for  pardon ;  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  pardon, 
or  to  fear  no  damnation.     For  our  blessed  Saviour*  says  it  of  him 
that  '  speaks  an  angry  word,'  that  he  '  shall  be  guilty  of  hell  fire.' 
Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  venial 
sins;   and  S.  Austin  in  particular  calls  that  venial  to   which   our 
blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell  fire ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean 
that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but 
it  b  venial,  that  is,  prepared  for  pardon,  upon  other  contmgencies  and 

«  Libu  L  hoDoil.,  horn.  1.  7.  [al.  §  6.  col.  617.] 
torn.  T.  col.  1356  D.]— Serm.  cczliy.  [al.  ^  Homil.  viii.  et  xiii.  [pp.  762,  8.] 

serm.  cczciiappend.,tom.  t.  col.486  sq.]  *  De  precept  et  dispens.,  c.  14.  [coL 

— Enchir.,  cap.  7S.  [et  79. — ^tom.  tL  col.  981  K.] 
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too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an  hour  longer  than  would 
become  him :  or  (3)  a  sin,  say  they,  is  venial  in  its  whole  kind,  that 
is,  such  which  God  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the 
highest  punishment ;  such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first, 
I  suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for  either 
God  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseness,  or  He  hath  made  no  re- 
straint at  all  u])on  words,  but  left  us  at  liberty  .to  talk  as  we  please ; 
for  if  He  hath  in  this  case  made  a  law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot 
pretend  to  an  excuse ;  or  it  must  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter ; 
or  else  it  must  fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused  because  they 
cannot  always  be  attended  to. 

29.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort  of  venial  sins,  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  pardon : 
for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or  the  act,  all  great  sins  in  their 
matter  may  become  little  in  their  malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are 
those  which  divines  call '  sins  of  infirmity  /  and  of  them  I  shall  give 
an  account  in  a  distinct  chapter,  under  that  title. 

30.  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.  '  sins  venial  for  the  smallness  of 
the  matter/  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter  be  a  particular 
that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  forbidden  respectively,  it  is 
not  little,  but  all  one  to  Him  as  that  which  we  call  the  greatest. 
But  if  the  particular  be  wholly  relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  small- 
ness of  the  matter  does  not  absolutely  make  the  sin  venial :  for 
amongst  us  nothing  is  absolutely  great  or  absolutely  little,  but  in 
comparison  with  something  else ;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  ofijered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  he 
had  undone  her ;  a  farthing  there  was  all  her  substance :  so  that  the 
smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly  an  excuse.  If  a  man  had 
robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing,  he  had  not  indeed  done  him  so 
great  a  mischief:  but  how  if  the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part 
with  his  farthing,  but  would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin 
because  the  theft  was  small?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a 
sin  venial  but  where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  given,  or  justly  pre- 
sumed :  and  if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the 
matter  were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

31.  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Boman  schools 
dream  of,  '  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,'  and  in  their  whole  kind ; 
that  is  it  which  I  have  been  disputing  against  all  this  while,  and 
shall  now  further  conclude  against  by  arguments  more  practical  and 
moral.  For  if  we  consider  what  are  those  particulars  which  these 
men  call  venial  sins  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  Christ  and  they  give  measures  differing  from  each  other.  The 
catalogues  of  them  I  will  take  from  the  fathers,  not  that  they  ever 
thought  these  things  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that 
think  so  of  them  are  strangers  to  their  writings,  and  to  this  purpose 
Bellarmine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent  and  home  to 
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the  question)  but  beoaose  they  reckon  such  catalogues  of  venial  sins^ 
which  demonstrate  that  they  do  mean  sins  made  venial  by  accident, 
by  men's  infirmity,  by  God's  grace^  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and 
not  such  which  are  so  in  their  own  nature.  But  the  thing  itself  will 
be  its  own  proof. 

32.  S.  Austin^  reckons,  Vanas  cachinnationes ;  in  escis  avidiiatem 
et  immoderatiarem  appelitum;    in  vendendis  et  emendU  rebus  cart' 
talis  et  vilitatis  vota  perversa;   usum  matrimonii  ad  libidinem ; 
j'udicia  apud  infid^les  agitare  ;  dicerefratri,  Fatue  ;   '  vain  laughter, 
greediness  in  meat,  an  immoderate  or  ungovemed  appetite ;  perverse 
desires  of  deamess  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ; 
the  use  of  marriage  to  lustfulness  and  inordination ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unbelievers;   to  call  our  brother.   Fool.'     S.  Hierome* 
reckons,  'jestings,  anger,  and  injurious  words.'    Ceesarius  Arelatensis 
the  bishopT  reckons,  '  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  idle  words,  im- 
portune silence,  to  exasperate  an  importunate  beggar,  to  omit  the 
fasts  of  the  church,  sleepiness  or  immoderate  sleeping,  the  use  of  a 
wife  to  lustfulness,  to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of  prisoners, 
and  to  neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance,   too   much 
severi^  or  narshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence,  flattery, 
talkings  in  the  church,  poor  men  to  eat  too  much  when  they  are 
brought  rarely  to   a  good  table,  forswearings,   [unwary   perjury,] 
slander  or  reproaches,  rash  judgment,  hatred,  sudden  anger,  envy, 
evil  concupiscence,  filthy  thoughts,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing,  the  speakmg  filthy  words :' 
and  indeed  he  reckons  almost  all  the   common   sins  of  mankind. 
S.  Bernard'  reckons,  stuUiloquium,  vaniloquinm,  otiose  dicta, /acta, 
eogitaia,  '  talking  vainly,  talking  like  a  fool,  idle  or  vain  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.'     These  are  the  usual  catalogues,  and  if  any  be 
reckoned,  they  must  be  these;   for  many  times  some  of  these  are 
least  consent^  to,  most  involuntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidable,  of 
the  lightest  effect,  of  an  eternal  return,  incurable  in  the  whole,  and 
therefore  plead  the  most  probably,  and  arc  the   soonest  hkely  to 
prevail  for  pardon ;  but  yet  they  cannot  pretend  to  need  no  pardon, 
or  to  fear  no  damnation.     For  our  blessed  Saviour*  says  it  of  him 
that  '  speaks  an  angry  word,'  that  he  '  shall  be  guilty  of  hell  fire.' 
Now  since  we  find  such  as  these  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  venial 
sins;   and  S.  Austin  in   particular   calls  that  venial   to   which   our 
blessed  Saviour  threatened  hell  fire ;  it  is  certain  he  must  not  mean 
that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other :  but 
it  is  venial,  that  is,  prepared  for  pardon,  upon  other  contmgencies  and 

*  Libu  L  homil.,  horn.  1.  7.  [aL  §  6.      col.  617.] 
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causes^  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  give  account.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  consider, 

33.  C  When  God  appointed  in  the  law  expiatory  sacrifices  for 
sins,  although  there  was  enough  to  signify  that  there  is  difference  in 
the  degrees  of  sin,  yet  because  they  were  eodetn  sanguine  elitenda,  and 
'without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission V  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  same  accounts  of  death  and  the  divine  anger.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  by  the  severities  and  curse  of  the  law  no  sin  could 
escape,  for, '  Cursed  is  he  that  continues  not  in  every  thing  written  in 
the  law,  to  do  them^/  The  law  was  a  covenant  of  works  and  exact 
measures.  There  were  no  venial  sins  by  virtue  of  that  covenant,  for 
there  was  no  remission ;  and  without  the  death  of  Christ  we  could  not 
be  eased  of  this  state  of  danger.  Since  therefore  that  any  sin  is  venial 
or  pardonable  is  only  owing  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  to  the  death  of 
Chnst;  and  this  death  pardons  all  upon  the  condition  of  fsiith  and 
repentance,  and  pardons  none  without  it :  it  follows  that  though  sins 
differ  in  degree,  yet  they  differ  not  in  their  natural  and  essential  order 
to  death.  The  man  that  commits  any  sin,  dies  if  he  repents  not,  and 
he  that  does  repent  timely  and  effectually,  dies  for  none.  ''The 
wages  of  sin  is  death^ ;"  of  sin  indefinitely,  and  therefore  of  all  sin, 
and  all  death :  for  there  is  no  more  distinction  of  sin  than  death ; 
only  when  death  is  threatened  indefinitely,  that  death  is  to  be  under- 
stood which  is  properly  and  specifically  threatened  in  that  covenant 
where  the  death  is  named;  as  death  temporal  in  the  law,  death  eter- 
nal under  the  gospel. 

34;.  And  thus  it  appears  in  a  very  material  instance  relating  to  this 
question :  for  when  our  blessed  Saviour  had  threatened  the  d^rees 
of  anger.  He  did  it  by  apportioning  several  pains  hereafter  of  one  sort 
to  the  several  degrees  of  the  same  sin  here,  which  He  expresses  by 
the  several  inflictions  passed  upon  criminals  by  the  houses  of  judg- 
ment among  the  Jews.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  to  the  least  of 
these  sins  Christ  assigns  a  punishment  just  proportionable  to  that 
which  the  gloss  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  law  itself  did  to  them  that 
committed  murder,  which  was  capital ;  '  He  shall  be  guilty  of  judg- 
ment '/  so  we  read  it,  ivoxos  ttj  KpCaei ',  not  KpC<r€oi9 :  so  it  is  in  the 
Greek:  he  shall  be  guilty  in  the  KpCais,  that  is,  'in  the  court  of 
judgment,'  the  assembly  of  the  twenty-three  elders;  and  there  his 
punishment  was  death,  but  the  gentlest  manner  of  it,  the  decapitation 
or  smiting  him  through  with  the  sword,  and  therefore  the  least  punish- 
ment hereafter  answering  to  death  here,  can  mean  no  less  than  death 
hereafter'.    And  so  also  was  the  second,  (voxos  r<p  avv€bpC«^  \  he  that 

*  [Heb.  ix.  22.]  f  lU  interpietantur  hunc  locum  Bar- 
'  [Deut  zzTii.  26.]     ^  nidliu,  Maldonatus,  et  Eatiiu  ad  hnnc 

*  [Rom.  tL  23.]          "  locam :  et  apud  Tetuitioies  eadem  md- 
t  [Matt  V.  22.    '  Reus  judido/  *  reus  tentia  praeTalttit.     H«c  enim  erat  mens 

concilio/  ed.  vulg. — '  PceniB  obnoxius/  Strabi  Fuldensis  qui  glossam  ordinaiiam 
'in  jus  synedrii  trahendus/  Schleusn.]         compilaYit,  et  Hugon^  Cardlnaiia. 
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calkd  Baca  shall  be  guilty,  that  is,  shall  be  used  as  one  that  stands 
gnil^,  in  the  Sanhewm  or  council,  meaning  that  he  is  to  die  too, 
but  with  a  severer  execution,  by  stoning  to  death :  this  was  the  great- 
est punishment  by  the  houses  of  judgment,  for  crucifixion  was  the 
Bomau  manner.   These  two  already  signify  hell,  in  a  less  degree,  but 
as  certainly  and  evidently  as  the  third,     rot  though Ve  read  'hell- 
fire'  in  the  third  sentence  only,  jetyicwa  no  otherwise  signifies '  hell' 
Uian  the  other  two,  by  analogy  and  proportionable  representment. 
The  cause  of  the  mistake  is  this  :  when  Christ  was  pleased  to  add  yet 
a  further  degree  of  punishment  in  hell  to  a  further  degree  of  anger  and 
reproach,  the  Jews  having  no  greater  than  that  of  stoning  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  council.  He  would  borrow  His  expres- 
sion from  that  which  they  and  their  fathers  too  well  understood,  a 
barbarous  custom  of  the  Phoenicians  of  burning  children  alive  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ',  which  in  succession  of  time  the  Hellenists  called 
yi^uva,  not  much  unlike  the  Hebrew  word:  and  because  by  our 
blessed  Lord  it  was  used  to  signify  or  represent  the  greatest  pains  of 
hell  that  were  spoken  of  in  that  gradation,  the  Christians  took  the 
word  and  made  it  to  be  its  appellative,  and  to  signify  the  state  or 
place  of  the  damned :  just  as  t^S  I?  the  garden  of  Eden  is  called 
paradise.     But  it  was  no  more  intended  that  this  should  signify 
'  hell,'  than  that  any  of  the  other  two  should.     The  word  itself  never 
did  so  before ;  but  that  and  the  other  two  were  taken  as  being  the 
most  fearful  things  amongst  them  here,  to  represent  the  degrees  of 
the  most  intolerable  state  hereafter:   just  as  danmation  is  called 
death ;  the  second  death ;  that  because  we  fear  the  first  as  the  worst 
of  present  evils,  we  may  be  af&ighted  with  the  apprehensions  of  the 
latter.     From  this  authority  it  follows,  that  as  in  the  law  no  sins 
were  venial  but  by  repentance  and  sacrifice,  so  neither  in  the  gospel 
are  they ;  not  in  their  own  nature,  not  by  the  more  holy  covenant  of 
the  goqpel,  but  by  repentance  and  mortification.   For  the  gospel  hath 
with  greater  severity  laid  restraint  upon  these  minutes  and  little  par- 
ticles of  action  and  passion :  and  therefore  if  in  the  law  every  trans- 
gression was  exacted,  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that  the  least  parts 
of  duty  which  the  gospel  superadded  with  a  new  and  severer  caution, 
as  great  and  greater  than  that  by  which  the  law  exacted  the  greatest 
commandments,  can  be  broken  with  indemnity,  or  without  the  high- 
est danger.    The  law  exacted  all  its  smallest  minutes ;  and  therefore 
so  does  the  gospel,  as  being  a  covenant  of  greater  holiness.     But  as 
in  the  law  for  the  smaller  transgressions  there  was  an  assignment  of 
expiatoiT  rites ;  so  is  there  in  the  gospel  of  a  ready  repentance  and  a 
prepared  mercv. 

S5.  37.  Lastly,  those  sins  which  men  in  health  are  bound  to  avoid, 
those  sins  for  which  Christ  did  shed  His  most  precious  blood,  those 
sins  which  a  dying  man  is  bound  to  ask  pardon  for,  though  he  hopes 

'  trtin  %n.  [Grotius  ad  loc.  ] 
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not,  or  desires  not  to  escape  temporal  death,  certain  it  is,  that  those 
sins  are  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  economy  or  dispensation  of  the 
divine  threatenings,  damnable.  For  what  can  the  djing  man  fear 
but  death  eternal  ?  and  if  he  be  bound  to  repent  and  ask  pardon  even 
for  the  smallest  sins  which  he  can  remember,  in  order  to  what  pardon 
can  that  repentance  be  but  of  the  eternal  pain,  to  which  every  sin  by 
its  own  demerit  naturally  descends?     If  he  must  repent  and  ask 

Eardon  when  he  hopes  not  or  desires  not  the  temporal,  it  is  certain 
e  must  repent  only  that  he  may  obtain  the  eternal.  And  they  that 
will  think  otherwise  will  also  find  themselves  deceived  in  this.  For 
if  the  damned  souls  in  hell  are  punished  for  all  their  sins,  then  the 
unpardoned  venial  sins  are  there  also  smarted  for.  But  so  it  is,  and 
so  we  are  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  oar  great  Master.  If  we  agree 
not^  while  we  are  in  the  way,  we  shall  be  cast  into  the  eternal  prison, 
and  shall  not  depart  thence  till  we  have  paid  the  uttermost  faithing : 
that  is,  even  for  our  smallest  sins,  if  they  be  unremitted,  men  shall 
pay  in  hell  their  horrible  symbol  of  damnation.  And  this  is  confessed 
on  all  hands  \  that  they  who  fall  into  hell,  pay  their  sorrows  there, 
even  for  all. — But  it  is  pretended  that  this  is  only  by  accident^,  not 
by  the  first  intention  of  the  divine  justice ;  because  it  happens  that 
they  are  subjected  in  such  persons  who  for  other  sins,  not  for  these, 
go  to  hell.  Well,  yet  let  it  be  considered  whether  or  no  do  not  the 
smallest  unremitted  sins  increase  the  torments  of  hell  in  their  pro- 

f)ortion  ?  If  they  do  not,  then  they  are  not  at  all  punished  in  hell ; 
or  if  without  them  the  perishing  soul  is  equally  punished,  then  for 
them  there  is  no  punislunent  at  all.  But  if  tney  do  increase  the 
pains,  as  it  is  certain  they  do,  then  to  them  properly,  and  for  their 
own  malignity  and  demerit,  a  portion  of  eternal  pains  is  assigned.  Now 
if  God  punishes  them  in  hell,  then  they  deserved  hell;  if  they  be 
damnable  in  their  event,  then  they  were  so  in  their  merit;  for  God 
never  punishes  any  sin  more  than  it  deserves,  though  He  often  does 
less.  But  to  say  that  this  is  by  accident,  that  is,  for  their  conjunction 
with  mortal  sins,  is  confuted  infinitely,  because  God  punishes  them 
with  degrees  of  evil  proper  to  them,  and  for  their  own  demerit. 
There  is  no  other  accident  by  which  these  come  to  be  smarted  for  in 
hell,  but  because  they  were  not  repented  of;  for  by  that  accident 
they  become  mortal ;  as  by  the  contrary  accident,  to  wit,  if  the  sinner 
repents  worthily,  not  only  the  smallest,  but  the  greatest  also  become 
venial.  The  impenitent  pays  for  all;  all  together.  But  if  the  man 
be  a  worthy  penitent,  if  he  continues  and  abides  in  God's  love,  he 
will  find  a  mercy  according  to  his  circumstances,  by  the  measures  of 
God's  graciousness,  and  his  own  repentance:  so  that  by  accident 
they  may  be  pardoned,  but  if  that  accident  does  not  happen,  if  the 
man  be  not  penitent,  the  sins  shall  be  punished  directly,  and  for 
their  own  natural  demerit. — ^The  sum  is  this ; — 

i  [Matt.  ▼.  25.]  *  Bellarm.  de  ainiM.  grat,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

^  Aquinas  1.  2"  qu.  Ixxxvii.  [art.  5.]       §  '£x  his  ad.'  [torn.  It.  col.  IIS.] 
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If  a  man  repents  truly  of  the  greater  sins,  he  also  repents  of  the 
smallest;  for  it  cannot  oe  a  true  repentance  which  refuses  to  repent 
of  any;  so  that  if  it  hanpens  that  for  the  smallest  he  do  smart  in 
hell,  it  is  because  he  did  not  repent  truly  of  any,  greatest  nor 
smallest.  But  if  it  happens  that  the  man  did  not  commit  any  of  the 
greater  sins,  and  yet  did  indulge  to  himself  a  licence  to  do  the 
smallest,  even  for  those  which  he  calls  the  smallest,  he  may  perish ; 
and  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  little,  God  may  call  great.  Cum  his 
peeealis  neminem  9alvandum,  said  S.  Bernard  ",  '  with  these'  even  the 
smallest  sins  actually  remaining  upon  him  unrepented  of  in  general 
or  particular,  'no  man  can  be  saved/ 

S  4.  The  for-  ^^'  ^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^®  °^^^  earnest  in  this  article, 
BMr  doctrine  re-  not  only  because  the  doctrine  wliich  I  have  all  this 
duced  to  practice,  ^j^jjg  opposed  makes  all  the  whole  doctrine  of  moral 
theology  to  be  inartificial,  and  in  many  degrees  useless,  false  and  im- 
prudent ;  but  because  of  the  immediate  influence  it  liatii  to  encourage 
evil  lives  of  men.     For, 

37.  a.  To  distinguish  a  whole  kind  of  sins  is  a  certain  way  to  make 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life  imperfect  and  false.  For  when  men  by 
fears  and  terrible  considerations  are  scared  from  their  sins,  as  most  re- 
pentances begin  with  fear,  they  still  retain  some  portions  of  affection 
to  their  sin,  some  lookings  back  and  fantastic  entertainments,  wliich 
if  they  be  not  pared  off  by  repentance,  we  love  not  God  with  all  our 
hearts ;  and  yet  by  this  doctrine  of  distinguishing  sins  into  mortal  and 
venial  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  men  are  taught  to  arrest  their 
repentances,  and  have  leave  not  to  proceed  further :  for  they  who  say 
sins  are  venial  in  their  own  nature,  if  they  understand  the  conse- 
ooences  of  their  own  doctrine,  do  not  require  repentance  to  make 
tnem  so,  or  to  obtain  a  pardon  which  they  need  not. 

38.  p.  As  by  this  means  our  repentances  are  made  imperfect,  so  is 
a  relapse  extremely  ready ;  for  while  such  a  leaven  is  left,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  it  may  sour  the  whole  mass.  S.  Gregory  °  said  well.  Si  ai- 
rareparva  negligimus,  imensibUHer  seducti  audenter  etiam  majara  per- 
petramus  ;  we  are  too  apt  to  return  to  our  old  crimes,  whose  reliques 
we  are  permitted  to  keep  and  kiss. 

89.  y.  But  it  is  worse  yet.  For  the  distinction  of  sins  mortal 
and  venial  in  their  nature  is  such  a  separation  of  sin  from  sin,  as  is 
nther  a  dispensation  or  leave  to  commit  one  sort  of  them ;  the  expia- 
tion of  which  is  so  easy,  the  pardon  so  certain,  the  remedy  so  ready, 
the  observation  and  exaction  of  them  so  inconsiderable.  For  there 
being  so  many  ways  of  making  great  sins  little,  and  little  sins  none 
at  all,  found  out  by  the  folly  of  men  and  the  craft  of  the  devil,  a 
great  portion  of  Goas  right,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  Ilim,  is  by  way 

"  Seim.  i.  de  coeDa  Dom.,  et  Serm.  i.  de  convers.  Pauli.  [coll.  146  B,  98  F.] 
■  Lib.  X.  moral,  c.  14.  [leg.  U. — torn.  i.  col.  351.] 
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of  compromise  and  agreement  left  as  a  portion  to  carelessness  and 
folly  :  and  why  may  not  a  man  rejoice  in  those  trifling  sins  for  which 
he  hath  security  he  shall  never  be  damned  ?  As  for  the  device  of  pur- 
gatory, indeed  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  it  were  enough  to  scare  any 
one  from  committing  any  sins,  much  more  little  ones.  But  I  have 
conversed  with  many  of  that  persuasion,  and  yet  never  observed  any 
to  whom  it  was  a  terror  to  speak  of  purgatory,  but  would  talk  of  it 
as  an  antidote  or  security  against  hell,  but  not  as  a*fonnidable  story 
to  af&ight  them  from  their  sins,  but  to  warrant  their  venial  sins,  and 
their  imperfect  repentance  for  their  mortal  sins.  And  indeed  let  it  be 
considered ;  if  venial  sins  be  such  as  the  Soman  DD.  describe  them ; 
that  they  neither  destroy  nor  lessen  charity  «  or  the  grace  of  God,  that 
they  only  hinder  the  fervency  of  an  act,  which  sleep  or  business,  or 
any  thing  that  is  most  innocent  may  do ;  that  they  are  not  against  the 
law,  but  besides  it ;  as  walking  ana  riding,  standing  and  sitting  are ; 
that  they  are  not  properly  sins,  that  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world 
cannot  amount  to  one  mortal  sin,  but  as  time  differs  from  eternity,  as^ 
finite  from  infinite,  so  do  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world  put  together 
from  one  mortal  act ;  that  for  all  them  a  man  is  never  the  less  be- 
loved, and  loves  God  nothing  the  less ;  I  say  if  venial  sins  be  such 
(as  the  Soman  writers  afBrm  they  are)  how  can  it  be  imagined  to  be 
agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  inflict  upon  such  sinners  who  only 
have  venial  sins  unsatisfied  for,  such  horrible  pains  (which  they  dream 
of  in  purgatory)  as  are,  during  their  abode,  equal  to  the  intolerable 
pains  of  hell,  for  that  which  breaks  none  of  His  laws,  which  angers 
Him  not,  which  is  not  against  Him  or  His  love,  which  is  incident  to 
His  dearest  servants?  Pro peccato  magno paulum  supplicii  satis  est 
patri  ;  but  if  fathers  take  such  severe  amends  of  their  children  for 
that  which  is  not  properly  sin,  there  is  nothing  left  by  which  we  can 
boast  of  a  father's  kindness.  In  this  case  there  is  no  remission ;  for 
if  it  be  not  just  in  God  to  punish  such  sins  in  hell,  because  they  are 
consistent  with  the  state  of  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  they  are  punished 
in  purgatory,  that  is,  as  much  as  they  can  be  punished ;  then  God 
does  remit  to  His  children  nothing  for  their  love's  sake,  but  deals 
with  them  as  severely  as  for  His  justice  He  can,  in  the  matter  of 
venial  sins ;  indeed  if  He  uses  mercy  to  them  at  all,  it  is  in  remitting 
their  mortal  sins,  but  in  their  venial  sins  He  uses  none  at  all.  Now 
if  things  were  thus  on  both  sides,  it  is  strange  men  are  not  more 
afraid  of  their  venial  sins,  and  that  they  are  not  more  terrible  in 
their  description,  which  are  so  sad  in  their  event;  and  that  their 
punishment  should  be  so  great,  when  their  malice  is  so  none  at  aU ; 
and  it  is  strangest  of  all  that  if  men  did  believe  such  horrible  effects 
to  be  the  consequent  of  venial  sins,  they  should  esteem  them  little, 
and  inconsiderable,  and  warn  men  of  them  with  so  little  caution.  But 
to  take  this  wonder  off,  though  they  aflright  men  with  puj^tory  at 

<>  [See  Bellarmine,  as  quoted  p.  89,  note  i,  above.]  f  ['  as'  deest  B.] 
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the  end^  yet  they  make  the  bugbear  nothiiig  b?  their  easj  remedies 
and  preventioiis  in  the  way.  Venial  tins  may  be  taken  off»  according 
to  their  doctrine,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  conmiitted  ;  but 
of  this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  acconnt  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  to  bdiere  purgatory,  ser\-es  the  ends  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  to  have  so  mach  easiness  and  leave  in  venial  sins, 
serves  the  ends  of  their  laity ;  but  as  truth  is  disser\'ed  in  the  former, 
so  is  piety  and  the  severities  of  a  holy  life  very  much  slackened  by 
the  latter. 

40.  But  as  care  is  taken  that  their  doctrine  do  not  destroy  charity 
or  good  life  by  looseness  and  indulgence,  so  care  must  be  taken  that 
ours  do  not  destroy  hope,  and  discountenance  the  endeavours  of  pious 
people:  for  if  the  smallest  sins  be  so  highly  punishable,  who  can 
hope  ever  to  escape  the  intolerable  state  of  damnation  ?  And  if  God 
can  be  eternally  angry  for  those  things  which  we  account  small  sins, 
then  no  man  is  a  servant  or  a  fHend  of  God ;  no  man  is  in  the  state 
of  the  divine  favour ;  for  no  man  is  without  these  sins ;  for  they  are 
such, 

Qiue  Don  ponit  homo  qniaqnam  eriure  carendo, 

a  man  by  all  his  industry  cannot  wholly  avoid.  Now  because  the 
scripture  pronounces  some  persons  just  and  righteous,  as  David  and 
Josiah,  Zechaiy  and  Elizabeth,  who  yet  could  not  be  innocent  and 
pure  from  small  offences :  either  these  little  things  are  in  their  own 
nature  venial,  or  the  godly  have  leave  to  do  that  which  is  punished 
in  the  ungodly,  or  some  other  way  must  be  found  out  how  that 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  damnable  can  stand  with  the  state  of 
grace;  and  upon  what  causes  sins  which  of  themselves  are  not  so, 
may  come  to  be  venial,  that  is,  more  apt  and  ready  to  be  pardoned, 
ana  in  the  next  dispositions  to  receive  a  mercy. 

§  5.  Tb  dcoy  ^1*  ^'  ^o  just  person  does  or  can  indulge  to  him- 
tiiat  there  u  a  self  the  keeping  of  any  sin  whatsoever ;  for  all  sins  are 
**^  T^S    m    accounted  of  by  God  according  to  our  affections,  and 


are 


luttan,  if  a  man  loves  any,  it  becomes  his  poison.  Every 
SST  '\i;r^  rin  w  damnable  when  it  is  chosen  deliberately,  either 
doctrina  which  by  express  act  or  by  interpretation ;  that  is,  when  it 
^S^^  or\eq^  ^  chosen  regularly  or  frequently.  He  that  loves  to 
ing  the  law  Kar*  cast  ovcT  in  his  miud  the  pleasures  of  his  past  sin,  he 
^A^STriirh"^  ^^^  entertains  all  those  instances  of  sin  which  he 
ouneeaori^d,  thinks  not  to  be  damnable,  this  man  hath  given 
Zechaiy  and  £U-    himself  up  to  be  a  servant  to  a  trifle,  a  lover  of  little 

and  fantastic  pleasures.  Nothing  of  this  can  stand 
with  the  state  of  grace.  No  man  can  love  sin  and  love  God  at  the 
same  time ;  and  to  think  it  to  be  an  excuse  to  say  the  sin  is  little, 
is  as  if  an  adulteress  should  hope  for  pardon  of  her  offended  lord, 
because  the  man  whom  she  dotes  upon  is  an  inconsiderable  person. 
42.  /9.  In  sins  we  must  distinguish  the  formality  from  the  mate- 
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rial  part.  The  formality  of  sin  is  disobedience  to  God,  and  taming 
from  Him  to  the  creature  by  love  and  adhesion.  The  material  part 
is  the  action  itself.  The  first  can  never  happen  without  our  will; 
but  the  latter  may  by  surprise  and  indeliberation,  and  imperfec- 
tion of  condition.  For  in  this  life  our  understanding  is  weak^  our 
attention  trifling,  our  adv.ertency  interrupted,  our  diversions  many, 
our  divisions  of  spirit  irresistible,  oar  knowledge  little,  our  dulness 
frequent,  our  mistakes  many,  our  fears  potent,  and  betrayers  of  our 
reason  ^ ;  and  at  any  one  of  these  doors  sin  may  enter,  in  its  material 
part,  while  the  will  is  unactive,  or  the  understanding  dull,  or  the 
affections  busy,  or  the  spirit  otherwise  employed,  or  the  fiEtculties 
wearied,  or  reason  abused :  therefore  if  you  enquire  for  venial  sins, 
they  must  be  in  this  throng  of  imperfections,  but  they  never  go 
higher.  Let  no  man  therefore  say,  I  have  a  desire  to  please  myself 
in  some  little  things ;  for  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  not  do  it,  that  very 
desire  makes  that  it  cannot  be  venial,  but  as  damnable  as  any,  in  its 
proportion. 

43.  y.  If  any  man  about  to  do  an  action  of  sin  enquires  whether 
it  be  a  venial  sin  or  no,  to  that  man  at  that  time  that  sin  cannot  be 
venial :  for  whatsoever  a  man  considers  and  acts,  he  also  chooses 
and  loves  in  some  proportion,  and  therefore  turns  from  God  to  the 
sin,  and  that  is  against  the  love  of  God,  and  in  its  degree  destractive 
or  diminutive  of  the  state  of  grace.  Besides  this,  such  a  person  in 
this  enquiry  asks  leave  to  sin  against  God,  and  gives  a  testimqny  that 
he  would  sin  more  if  he  durst.  But  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
choice  is  lessened,  in  the  same  degree  the  material  part  of  the  sin 
receives  also  diminution. 

44.  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  the  ancients  this  distinction 
of  sins  into  mortal  and  venial,  or  to  use  their  own  words,  gramora  et 
leviora,  or  jpeccata  et  crimina,  does  not  mean  a  distinction  of  kind, 
but  of  degrees.  They  call  them  mortal  sins  which  shall  never,  or 
very  hardly  be  pardoned,  not  at  all  but  upon  very  hard  terms. 
So  PacianusP,  d^  modo  crlminum  edmerens,  *  Nequis  existimet  om- 
nibus omniiio  peccatis  summum  discrimen  impodium  /  seduloque  re- 
quirens  qiia  aint  peccata,  qjca  crimina,  '  Nequis  existimet  propter 
innumera  delicia  quorum  frmidibus  nullus  immunis  est,  me  omne 
hominum  genus  hidiscreta  pomitendi  lege  constringere^  The  highest 
danger  is  not  in  every  sin;  offences  and  crimes  must  be  distin- 
guished carefully:  for  the  same  severe  impositions  are  not  indif- 
ferently to  be  laid  upon  criminals,  and  those  whose  guilt  is  in  such 
instances  from  which  no  man  is  free. .  "  Wherefore  covetousness  may 
be  redeemed  with  liberality,  slander  with  satisfaction,  morosity  with 
cheerfulness,  sharpness  with  gentle  usages,  lightness  with  gravity, 
perverseness  or  peevishness  with  honesty  and  fair  carriage.  Bat  what 
shall  the  despiser  of  God  do?  what  shall  the  murderer  do?  what 

o  [Wisd.  xvii.  12.]  »  In  Panen.  [cap.  il  sq. — p.  270.] 
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remedy  shall  the  adolterer^  have?  Ista  sunt  capitalia,  fratres,  ista 
mortalia,  these  are  the  deadly  sins^  these  are  capital  crimes  -"  meaning 
that  these  were  to  be  taken  off  by  the  severities  of  ecclesiastical  or 
pnbUe  repentance  (of  which  I  am  afterwards  to  give  account)  and 
would  cost  more  to  be  cleansed.  To  a  good  man^  and  meliorum  ope- 
rum  eompensatume  (as  Pacianus  aifirms)  *  by  the  compensation  of  good 
works/  that  is,  of  the  actions  of  the  contrary  graces,  they  are  venial, 
they  are  cored.  For  by  venial  they  mean  such  which  with  less  diffi- 
cult and  hazard  may  be  pardoned :  such  as  was  S.  Paul's  blasphemy 
and  persecuting  the  church ;  for  that  was  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  par- 
don, oecause  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief :  and  such  are  those  sins 
(saith  CflBsarius')  which  are  usual  in  the  world,  though  of  their  own 
nature  very  horrible,  as  forswearing  ourselves,  slander,  reproach,  and 
the  like ;  yet  because  they  are  extremely  common,  they  are  such  to 
which  if  a  continual  pardon  were  not  offered,  God's  numbers  would 
be  infinitely  lessened.  In  this  sense  every  sin  is  venial,  except- 
ing the  three  capitals  reckoned  in  Tertullian,  idolatry,  murder,  and 
adultery ;  every  thing  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its 
branches  reckoned  in  Pacianus;  every  thing  but  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  in  others.  Now  according  to  the  degree  and  malignity  of  the 
sin,  or  its  abatement  by  any  lessening  circumstance,  or  intervening 
considerations,  so  it  puts  on  its  degrees  of  veniality,  or  being  pardon- 
able. Every  sin  hath  some  degree  of  being  venial,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  unpardonable  state,  and  then  none  is.  But  every  sin  that  hath 
many  degrees  of  venial,  hath  also  some  degrees  of  damnable.  So 
that  to  enquire  what  venial  sins  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace, 
is  to  ask  how  long  a  man  may  sin  before  he  shall  be  damned,  how 
long  will  God  still  forbear  him,  how  long  He  will  continue  to  give 
him  leave  to  repent ;  for  a  sin  is  venial  upon  no  other  account  but  of 
repentance.  If  venial  be  taken  for  pardonable,  it  is  true  that  many 
circumstances  make  it  so,  more  or  less ;  that  is,  whatever  makes  the 
sin  greater  or  less,  makes  it  more  or  less  venial :  and  of  these  I  shall 
give  account  in  the  chapter  of  *  Sins  of  infirmity.'  But  if  by  venial 
we  mean  actually  pardoned,  or  not  exacted;  nothing  makes  a  sin 
venial  but  repentance,  and  that  makes  every  sin  to  be  so.  There- 
fore, 

45.  €.  Some  sins  are  admitted  by  holy  persons,  and  yet  they  still 
continue  holy ;  not  that  any  of  these  sins  is  permitted  to  them ;  nor 
that  God  cannot  as  justly  exact  them  of  His  servants  as  of  His  ene- 
mies; nor  that  in  the  covenant  of  the  gospel  they  are  not  impu- 
table; nor  that  their  being  in  God's  favour  hides  them,  for  God  is 
most  impatient  of  any  remaining  evil  in  His  children :  but  the  only 
reasonable  account  of  it  is,  because  the  state  of  grace  is  a  state 
of  repentance;  these  sins  are  those  which  as  Pacianus  expresses 
it,  cofUrariia  emenckUa  proficiunt,  they  can  be  helped  by  contrary 

4  Fornicator,  promiscue ;  sspius  usurpantur  fomicatio  et  adulterium. 
'  [p.  101,  not.  y,  supra,  et  p.  112,  not.  x,  infra.] 
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actions:  and  the  good  man  does  perpetually  watch  against  them, 
he  opposes  a  good  against  every  evil;  that  is,  in  effect  he  ases 
them  just  as  he  uses  the  greatest  that  ever  he  committed.  Thus 
the  good  man  when  he  reproves  a  sinning  person  overacts  his 
anger,  and  is  transported  to  undecency,  though  it  be  for  Qod: 
some  are  over  zealous,  some  are  fantastic  and  too  apt  to  opinion, 
which  in  litUe  degrees  of  inordination  are  not  so  soon  discernible.  A 
good  man  may  be  overjoyed  or  too  much  pleased  with  his  recreation, 
or  be  too  passionate  at  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  a  sudden  anger  go 
beyond  the  evenness  of  a  wise  Christian,  and  yet  be  a  good  man  stiU, 
and  a  friend  of  God,  His  son  and  His  servant :  but  then  these  things 
happen  in  despite  of  all  his  care  and  observation ;  and  when  he  does 
espy  any  of  these  obliquities,  he  is  troubled  at  it,  and  seeks  to  amend 
it ;  and  therefore  these  things  are  venial,  that  is,  pitied  and  excused, 
because  they  are  unavoidable,  but  avoided  as  much  as  they  well  can, 
all  things  considered;  and  God  does  not  exact  them  of  him  be- 
cause the  good  man  exacts  them  of  himself.  These  being  the  rules 
of  doctrine,  we  are  to  practise  accordingly. 

To  which  add  the  following  measures. 
Somemorepar-         ^^«  C  This  difference  in  sins,  of  mortal  and  venial, 
ticuiar  measures     that  is,  greater  and  less,  is  not  to  be  considered  by  us, 
of  practice.  ^^^  ^^  q^j  jjone,  and  cannot  have  influence  upon 

us  to  any  good  purposes.     For, 

First,  We  do  not  always  know  by  what  particular  measures  they  are 
lessened  :  in  general  we  know  some  proportions  of  them,  but  when  we 
come  to  particulars,  we  may  easily  be  deceived,  but  can  very  hardly 
be  exact.  S.  Austin'  said  the  same  thing.  Qua  sint  levia  et  ana 
gravia  peccata,  non  humano  sed  divino  sunt  pensanda  judicio,  '  God 
only,  not  man,  can  tell  which  sins  are  great,  and  which  little.'  For 
since  we  see  them  equally  forbidden,  we  must  with  equal  care  avoid 
them  all.  Indeed  if  the  case  should  be  so  put,  that  we  must  either 
commit  sacrilege,  or  tell  a  spiteful  lie,  kill  a  man,  or  speak  unclean 
words,  then  it  might  be  of  use  to  us  to  consider  which  is  the  greater, 
which  is  less,  that  of  evils  we  might  choose  the  less :  but  this  case 
can  never  be,  for  no  man  is  ever  brought  to  that  necessity  that  he 
must  choose  one  sin :  for  he  can  choose  to  die  before  he  shall  do 
either,  and  thaf  s  the  worst  that  he  can  be  put  to.  And  therefore 
though  right  reason  and  experience,  and  some  general  lines  of  reli- 
gion, mark  out  some  actions  as  criminal,  and  leave  others  under  a 
general  and  indefinite  condemnation,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  repentance 
and  amends  when  such  things  are  done,  not  to  greater  caution 
directly  of  avoiding  them  in  the  days  of  temptation ;  for  of  two  infi- 
nites in  the  same  kind,  one  cannot  be  bigger  than  the  other.  We 
are  tied  with  the  biggest  care  to  avoid  every  sin,  and  bigger  than  the 
biggest  we  find  not.    This  only :  for  the  avoiding  of  the  greatest  sins, 

*  Enchirid.,  cap  78.  [torn.  tL  col.  226.] 
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there  are  more  ai^meats  from  without^  and  sometimes  more  instru- 
ments and  ministries  of  caution  and  prevention  are  to  be  used,  than 
b  lesser  sins;  but  it  is  because  fewer  will  sene  in  one  than  in 
another;  but  all  that  is  needful  must  be  used  in  all,  but  there  is  no 
difierence  in  our  choice  that  can  be  considerable,  for  we  must  never 
choose  either;  and  therefore  beforehand  to  compare  them  together, 
whereof  neither  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  other,  is  to  lay  a  snare 
for  ourselves,  and  make  us  apt  to  one  by  unden-aluing  it,  and  call- 
ing it  less  than  others  that  affright  us  more.  Indeed  when  the  sin 
is  done^  to  measure  it  may  be  of  use,  as  I  shall  shew ;  but  to  do  it  be- 
forehand hath  danger  in  it  of  being  tempted,  and  more  than  a  danger 
of  being  deceived.  For  our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  com- 
plicated, and  we  know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended,  nor  by 
what  a^ument  amongst  many,  we  were  finally  determined,  or  which 
is  the  prevailing  ingredient ;  nor  are  we  competent  judges  of  our  own 
strengths,  and  we  can  do  more  than  we  think  we  can  ;  and  we  re- 
member not  that  the  temptation  which  prevails  was  sought  for  by 
ourselves ;  nor  can  we  separate  necessity  from  choice,  our  consent 
from  our  being  betrayed ;  nor  tell  whether  our  fort  is  given  up  be- 
cause we  would  do  so,  or  because  we  could  not  help  it.  Wlio  can 
tell  whether  he  could  not  stand  one  assault  more,  and  if  he  had, 
whether  or  no  the  temptation  would  not  have  left  him  ?  The  ways 
of  consent  are  not  always  direct,  and  if  they  be  crooked,  we  see  them 
not.  And  after  all  this,  if  we  were  able,  yet  we  are  not  willing  to 
judge  right,  with  truth,  and  with  severity ;  something  for  ourselves, 
something  for  excuse,  something  for  pride ;  a  little  for  vanity,  and  a 
little  in  hypocrisy,  but  a  great  deal  for  peace  and  quiet,  that  the  rest 
of  the  mind  may  not  be  disturbed,  that  we  may  live  and  die  in 
peace,  and  in  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  These  indeed  are  evil 
measures,  but  such  by  which  we  usually  make  judgment  of  our 
actions,  and  are  therdore  likely  to  call  great  sins  little,  and  little 
sins  none  at  aU. 

47.  Secondly,  that  any  sins  are  venial  being  only  because  of  tlie 
state  of  grace  and  repentance  under  which  they  are  admitted ;  what 
condition  a  man  is  in,  even  for  the  smallest  sins,  he  can  no  more 
know,  than  he  can  tell  that  all  his  other  sins  are  pardoned,  that  his 
rroentance  is  accepted,  that  nothing  of  God's  anger  is  reserved,  that 
He  is  pleased  for  all,  that  there  is  no  judgment  behind  hanging  over 
his  head,  to  strike  him  for  that  wherein  he  was  most  negligent. 
Now  although  some  men  have  great  and  just  confidences  that  they 
are  actually  in  God's  favour,  yet  all  good  men  have  not  so.  For 
there  are  coverings  sometimes  put  over  the  spirits  of  the  best  men ; 
and  there  are  intermedial  and  aoubtful  states  of  men,  (as  I  shall  re- 
present in  the  chapter  of  '  Actual  sins ;')  there  are  also  ebbings  and 
flowings  of  sin  and  pardon  :  and  therefore  none  but  God  only  knows 
how  long  this  state  of  veniality  and  pardon  will  last ;  and  therefore 
as  no  man  can  pronounce  concerning  any  kind  of  sins,  that  they  are 
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in  themselves  venial,  so  neither  can  he  know  concerning  his  own,  or 
any  man's  particular  state,  that  any  such  sins  are  pardoned,  or  venial 
to  him.  He  that  lives  a  good  life  will  find  it  so  in  its  own  case,  and 
in  the  event  of  things;  and  that's  all  which  can  be  said  as  to  his 
particular :  and  it  is  well  it  is  so,  ne  studium  proficiendi  ad  omnia 
peccata  cavenda  pigrescat  (as  S.  Austin  well  observed.)  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  that  sins  in  their  own  nature  by  venial  and  not  venial 
are  distinguished  and  separate  in  their  natures  from  each  other,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  of  so  easy  remedy,  and  inconsiderable  a  guilt, 
they  would  never  become  earnest  to  avoid  all. 

48.  Tliirdly,  there  are  some  sins  which  indeed  seem  venial,  and 
were  they  not  sentenced  in  scripture  with  severe  words  would  pass 
for  trifles;  but  in  scripturis  demotistrantur  cpinione  ffraviora  (as 
S.  Austin'  notes)  '  they  are  by  the  word  of  God  declared  to  be 
greater  than  they  are  thought  to  be ;'  and  we  have  reason  to  judge  so 
concerning  many  instances  in  which  men  are  too  easy  and  cruelly 
kind  unto  themselves.  S.  Paul  said,  '  1  had  not  known  concupis- 
cence to  be  a  sin  if  the  law  had  not  said,  Thou  shalt  not  lust :'  and 
we  use  to  call  them  scrupulous  and  fantastic  persons  who  make 
much  ado  about  a  careless  word,  and  call  themselves  to  a  severe 
account  for  every  thought,  and  are  troubled  for  every  morsel  they 
eat,  when  it  can  be  disputed  whether  it  might  not  better  have  been 
spared.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  calling  my  enemy '  fool'  should 
be  so  great  a  matter  7  But  because  we  are  told  that  it  is  so,  told 
by  Him  that  shall  be  our  Judge,  who  shall  call  us  to  account  for 
every  idle  word,  we  may  well  tliink  that  the  measures  which  men 
ususdly  make  by  their  customs  and  false  principles,  and  their  own 
necessities,  lest  they  by  themselves  should  be  condemned,  are  weak 
and  fallacious :  and  therefore  whatsoever  can  be  of  truth  in  the  dif- 
ference of  sins,  may  become  a  danger  to  them  who  desire  to  distin- 
guish them,  but  can  bring  no  advantages  to  the  interests  of  piety 
and  a  holy  life. 

49.  Fourthly,  we  only  account  those  sins  great  which  are  unusual, 
which  rush  violently  against  the  conscience,  because  men  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  them.  Peccat-a  sola  inusitata  exAorrescimus, 
untata  vero  diUgimug^;  but  those  which  they  act  every  day,  they 
suppose  them  to  be  small,  quolidiana  iyiciirsionea,  the  unavoidable 
acts  of  every  day;  and  by  degrees  our  spirit  is  reconciled  to  them, 
conversing  with  them  as  with  a  tame  wolf,  who  by  custom  hath  for- 
gotten the  circumstances  of  his  barbarous  nature,  but  is  a  wolf  still. 
Ta  /xtKpa  KoL  avvriOrj  t&v  ofiapTrjfjLATODV,  as  Synesius  calls  them,  '  the 
little  customs  of  sinning,'  men  think  ought  to  be  dissembled.  This 
was  so  of  old;  Csesarius  bishop  of  Aries ^  complained  of  it  in  his 


*  Enchirid.,  c.  79.  [torn.  vL  col.  227.]      tolerando  non  nuHa  etUm  faeere  cogi- 

■  August,  ubi  supra.  [ — Usitata  vero      mur.] 
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time.  Vere  dico,  fratrea  8fc.,  "  I  say  truly  to  you  brethren,  this 
thing  according  to  the  law  and  commandment  of  our  Ix>rd  never  was 
lawful,  neither  is  it,  nor  shall  it  ever  be ;  but  as  if  it  were  worse*, 
iUi  peceat-a  iata  in  cofuuetudinem  missa  9unf,  et  ianti  9unt  qui  ilia 
fadunty  utjam  quasi  ex  licito  fieri  credantur, '  these  sins  are  so  usual 
and  common  that  men  now  begin  to  think  them  lawful/  And  indeed 
who  can  do  a  sin  every  day, and  think  it  great  and  highly  damnable? 
If  he  thinks  so,  it  will  be  very  uneasy  for  him  to  keep  it :  but  if  he 
will  keep  it,  he  will  also  endeavour  to  get  some  protection  or  excuse 
for  it ;  something  to  warrant,  or  something  to  undervalue  it ;  and  at 
last  it  shall  be  accounted  venial,  and  by  some  means  or  other  recon- 
cilable with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  that  is  used  to  oppress  the 
poor  every  day,  thinks  he  is  a  charitable  man  if  he  lets  them  go  away 
with  any  thing  he  could  have  taken  from  them  :  but  he  is  not  troubled 
in  conscience  for  detaining  the  wages  of  the  hireling,  with  deferring 
to  do  justice,  with  little  arts  of  exaction  and  lessening  their  pro- 
visions.  For  since  nothing  is  great  or  little  but  in  comparison  with 
something  else,  he  accounts  his  sin  small,  because  he  commits  greater; 
and  he  that  can  suffer  the  greatest  burden,  shrinks  not  under  a 
lighter  weight ;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  imi)ossible  but  such  men 
must  be  deceived  and  die. 

50.  17.  Let  no  man  think  that  his  venial  or  smaller  sins  shall  be 
pardoned  for  the  smallness  of  their  matter,  and  in  a  distinct  account ; 
for  a  man  is  not  quit  of  the  smallest  but  by  being  also  quit  of  the 
greatest:  for  God  does  not  pardon  any  sin  to  him  that  remains  His 
enemy ;  and  therefore  unless  the  man  be  a  good  man  and  in  the  state 
of  grace,  he  cannot  hope  that  his  venial  sins  can  be  in  any  sense  in- 
dulged; they  increase  the  burden  of  the  other,  and  are  like  little 
stones  laid  upon  a  shoulder  already  crushed  with  an  unecjual  load : 
either  God  pardons  the  greatest,  or  the  least  stand  uncancelled. 

51.  ^.  Although  God  never  pardons  the  smallest  without  the 
greatest,  yet  He  sometimes  retains  the  smallest,  of  them  whose 
greatest  He  hath  pardoned.  The  reason  is,  because  although  a  man 
be  in  the  state  of  grace  and  of  the  divine  favour,  and  God  will  not 
destroy  His  servants  for  every  calamity  of  theirs,  yet  He  will  not 
suffer  any  thing  that  is  amiss  in  them.  A  father  never  pardons  the 
small  offences  of  his  son  who  is  in  rebellion  against  him ;  those  little 
offences  cannot  pretend  to  pardon  till  he  be  reconciled  to  his  father; 
but  if  he  be,  yet  his  father  may  chastise  his  little  misdemeanours,  or 
reserve  some  of  his  displeasure  so  far  as  may  minister  to  discipline, 
not  to  destruction :  and  therefore  if  a  son  have  escaped  his  father's 
auger  and  final  displeasure,  let  him  remember  that  though  his  father 
is  not  willing  to  disinherit  him,  yet  he  will  be  ready  to  chastise  him. 
And  we  see  it  by  the  whole  dispensation  of  God,  that '  the  righteous 
are  punished V  and  afflictions  'begin  at  the  house  of  God*^;'  and 

*  ['led  qnod  pcjiu  est']        *  [See  p.  42,  note  j,  above.]         '  [1  Pet  iv.  17.] 
VII.  I 
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God  is  SO  impatient  even  of  little  evils  in  them,  that  to  make  them 
pure  He  will  draw  them  through  the  fire ;  and  there  are  some  who 
are  '  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire®.'  And  certainly,  those  sins  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  or  esteemed  little,  which  provoke  God  to  anger 
even  against  His  servants.  We  find  this  instanced  in  the  case  of 
the  Corinthians,  who  used  uiidecent  circumstances  and  unhandsome 
usages  of  the  blessed  sacrament ;  even  for  this  God  severely  reproved 
them ;  *'  for  this  cause  many  are  weak,  and  sick,  and  some  are  fallen 
asleep®,"  which  is  an  expression  used  in  scripture  to  signify  them 
that  die  in  the  Lord,  and  is  not  used  to  signify  the  death  of  them 
that  perish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  These  persons  died  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  repentance,  but  yet  died  in  their  sin ;  chastised  for 
their  lesser  sins,  but  so  that  their  souls  were  saved.  This  is  that 
which  Clemens  Alexaudrinus^  affirms  of  sins  committed  after  our 
illumination,  to.  h\  imyivo^cva  iKKaOaCp^Tcu,,  these  sins  must  be 
'purged,'  with  a  TratSevo-iy,  with  the  'chastisement  of  sons/  The 
result  of  this  consideration  is  that  which  S.  Peter*  advises,  that  we 
'  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear :'  for  no  man  ought  to 
walk  confidently,  who  knows  that  even  the  most  laudable  life  hath  in 
it  evil  enough  to  be  smarted  for  with  a  severe  calamity. 

52.  t.  The  most  trifling  actions,  the  daily  incursions  of  sins,  though 
of  the  least  malignity,  yet  if  they  be  neglected,  combine  and  knit  toge- 
ther till  by  their  multitude  they  grow  insupportable ;  this  caution  I 
learn  from  Csesarius  Arelatensis**,  Ei  hoc  cansiderale,  /raires,  quia 
etiamsi  vobu  capitalia  crimina  non  subreperent,  ipsa  tninuia  peceaia 
qua  [quod  pejus  est)  aut  non  attendimns,  ant  certe  pro  nikilo  compth 
iamusy  si  simnl  omnia  congregentur,  nescio  qua  bonorum  operum  abun- 
dajitia  illis  praponderare  svfficiat,  '  although  capital  sins  invade  you 
not,  yet  if  your  minuteii,  your  small  sins  which  either  we  do  not  con- 
sider at  all,  or  value  not  at  all,  be  combined  or  gathered  into  one 
heap,  I  know  not  what  multitude  of  good  works  wm  suffice  to  weigh 
them  down.'  For  little  sins  are  like  the  sand,  and  when  they  become 
a  heap  are  heavy  as  lead ;  and  a  leaking  ship  may  as  certainly  perish 
with  the  Httle  inlets  of  water  as  with  a  mighty  wave ;  for  of  many 
drops  a  river  is  made ;  and  therefore,  ipsa  minuta  vel  levia  non  can- 
temnantur : . .  ilia  utique  qua  humanafragilitati  quamvisparva  iamen 
crebra  subrepunt ;  qua  si  collecta  contra  nos  /uerint,  ita  nos  graiM- 
hunt  .  .  sicui  unnm  aliquod  grande  peccatum^  j  Met  not  little  sins  be 
despised,  for  even  those  smallest  things  which  creep  upon  us  by  our 
natural  weakness,  yet  when  they  are  gathered  together  again^  us, 
stand  on  an  heap,  and  like  an  army  of  flies  can  destroy  us,  as  well  as 
any  one  deadly  enemy.'     Qua  quamvis  singula  non  letkaU  vulnere 

«  [1  Cor.  iil  15 ;  zi.  SO.]  Seleuc.  [§  8.  torn.  u.  eoL  898  £.]— Lib.  L 

'  Strom,  iv.  [cap.  24  fin.— p.  634.]  homil.  42.  [cap.  ix.  torn.  y.  col.  842.] — 
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ferire  sentianlur,  sieut  hcmicidium,  et  aduUerium,  vel  catera  hujwt- 
modi ;  tamen  omnia  simul  congregate  velnt  scabies,  qito  plura  aunt, 
necani,  atU  nostrum  decus  ita  exterminant  vt  ab  illius  sponsi  speciosi 
forma  pra  JUiia  iominum  castissimis  amplexibns  separent,  nisi  medi- 
camenio  quotidiamg  poenitentia  dissecentur^,  '  indeed  we  do  not  feel 
eveiy  one  of  them  strike  so  home  and  deadly^  as  murder  and  adultery 
does,  yet  when  they  are  united,  they  are  like  a  scab,  they  kill  with 
their  multitude,  and  so  destroy  our  internal  beauty,  that  they  separate 
us  from  the  purest  embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  unless  they  be  scat- 
tered with  the  medicine  of  a  daily  repentance/  For  he  that  does 
these  little  sins  often,  and  repents  not  of  them,  nor  strives  against 
them,  either  loves  them  directly,  or  by  interpretation. 

53.  K.  Let  no  man  when  he  is  tempted  to  a  sin,  go  then  to  take 
measures  of  it ;  because  it  being  his  own  case  he  is  an  unequal  and 
incompetent  judge;  his  temptation  is  his  prejudice  and  his  bribe, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  suck  in  the  poison  by  his  making 
himself  believe  that  the  potion  is  not  deadly.  Examine  not  the 
particular  measures  unless  the  sin  be  indeed  by  its  disreputation 
great,  then  examine  as  much  as  you  please,  provided  you  go  not 
about  to  lessen  it.  It  is  enough  it  is  a  sin,  condemned  by  the  laws 
of  God,  and  that  death  and  damnation  are  its  wages. 

54.  X.  When  the  mischief  is  done,  then  you  may  in  the  first  days 
of  your  shame  and  sorrow  for  it,  with  more  safety  take  its  measures. 
For  immediately  after  acting,  sin  does  to  most  men  appear  in  all  its 
ugliness  and  deformity :  and  if  in  the  days  of  your  temptation  you 
did  lessen  the  measure  of  your  sin,  yet  in  the  days  of  your  sorrow  do 
not  shorten  the  measures  of  repentance.  Every  sin  is  deadly  enough  ; 
and  no  repentance  or  godly  sorrow  can  be  too  great  for  that  which 
hath  deserved  the  eternal  wrath  of  God. 

55.  fi.  I  end  these  advices  with  the  meditation  of  S.  Hierome*,  Si 
ira  et  sermonis  injuria,  atque  int-erdum  Jocus,  jndicio  concilioqne  et 
gekenna  ignibus  delegatur,  quid  merebitur  tnrpium  rerum  appetiiio,  et 
avaritia  qua  radix  est  omnium  maUyi'um?  'if  anger,  and  injurious 
words,  and  sometimes  a  fooUsh  jest  is  sentenced  to  capital  and 
supreme  punishments,  what  punishment  shall  the  lustful  and  the 
covetous  have  V  And  what  will  be  the  event  of  all  our  souls,  who 
reckon  these  injurious  or  angry  words  of  calling  'fool'  or  'sot' 
amongst  the  smallest,  and  those  which  are  indeed  less  we  do  not 
observe  at  all  P  for  who  is  there  amongst  us  almost,  who  calls  him- 
self to  an  account  for  trifling  words,  loose  laughter,  the  smallest 
beginnings  of  intemperance,  careless  spending  too  great  portions  of 
our  time  in  trifling  visits  and  courtships,  balls,  revellings,  fantastic 
dressings,  sleepiness,  idleness,  and  useless  conversation,  neglecting 
our  times  of  prayer  frequently,  or  causelessly,  slighting  religion  ana 

^  [aL  'deidccentar.']    Lib.  1.  homil.,         '  [Dialogus  adversus  Pelagianos,  lib. 
lioiiL  L  c.  a.  [aL  ierm.  cccli.  de  pcenit.     ii.  toni.  iv.  part  2.  col.  517.] 
§  5.— torn.  ▼.  col.  1355  E.] 
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religious  persons,  siding  with  factions  indifferently,  forgetting  our 
former  obligations  upon  trifling  regards,  vain  thoughts,  wanderings 
and  weariness  at  our  devotion,  love  of  praise,  laying  little  plots  and 
snares  to  be  commended;  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  resolutions  to 
excuse  all,  and  never  to  confess  an  error;  going  to  church  for 
vain  purposes,  itching  ears,  love  of  flattery,  and  thousands  more? 
The  very  kinds  of  them  put  together  are  a  heap;  and  therefore 
the  so  frequent  and  almost  infinite  repetition  of  the  acts  of  all 
those  are,  as  David's"  expression  is,  without  hyperbole^  'more  than 
the  hairs  upon  our  head ;'  they  are  like  the  number  of  the  sands  upon 
the  sea  shore  for  multitude. 

56.  a.  Upon  supposition  of  the  premises;  since 
pentanw  ^if  ne-  ^^^^^  smaller  sius  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  the 
ctissary  for  the  same  guilt,  and  the  same  enmity  against  God,  and 
ven^arsins  ™°™     Consigned  to  the  same  evil  portion  that  other  sins  are, 

they  are  to  be  washed  off  with  the  same  repentance 
also  as  others.  Christ's  blood  is  the  lavatory,  and  faith  and  repent- 
ance are  the  two  hands  that  wash  our  souls  white  from  the  greatest 
and  the  least  stains  :  and  since  they  are  by  the  impenitent  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  same  fearful  prisons  of  darkness,  by  the  same  remedies  and 
instruments  the  intolerable  sentence  can  only  be  prevented.  The  same 
ingredients,  but  a  less  quantity  possibly  may  make  the  medicine. 
Csesarius  bishop  of  Aries  °,  who  spake  many  excellent  things  in  this 
article,  says  that  for  these  smaller  sins  a  private  repentance  is  propor- 
tionable. Si  levia  sunt  fortasse  delicta,  verbi  gratia,  si  homo  vel  in 
aennone  vel  in  allqiia  reprehensibili  voluntate,  ti  oculo  peccavit,  aut 
corde  ;  verborum  et  cogitationum  macula  quotidiuna  oraiione  curanda, 
etprivata  compunctione  terenda  sunt.  The  sins  of  the  eye,  and  the 
sins  of  the  heart,  and  the  offences  of  the  tongue  are  to  be  cured  by 
secret  contrition  and  compunction,  and  a  daily  prayer.  But  S.  Cyprian 
commends  many  whose  conscience  being  of  a  tenaer  complexion,  they 
would  even  for  the  thoughts  of  their  heart  do  public  penance :  his 
words  are  these,  Multos  timorata  conscientia,  quamvis^  nulla  Sftcri- 
Jinii  aut  llbelli  fadnore  constricti  essent,  quoniam  tamen  de  hoc  vel 
cogitaverunt,  hoc  ipsum  apud  sacer dotes  I)ei  doletUer  et  simpliciler 
cmifitentes  exomologesin  conscientia  fecisse,  anitni  tut  pondus  ejcposu- 
isse,  salutarem  medelam  parvis  Iket  et  modicis  vulnerUms  exqnirentes, 
'because  they  had  but  thought  of  complying  with  idolaters,  they 
sadly  and  ingenuously  came  to  the  ministers  of  holy  things,  God's 
priests,  confessing  the  secret  turpitude  of  their  conscience,  laying 
aside  the  weight  that  pressed  their  spirit,  and  seeking  remedy  even 

"  [Ps.  xl.  12.]  are  from  ftome  later  writer  io  whom  Tay- 

°  Homil.  i.  [p.  745.]  lor  saw  them.     Nider'i  'Consolatorium 

o  De  lapsis.  [p.  134.    From  '  quamvis*  timoratae  conscientise'  had  appeared  A.D. 

to  the  end,  are  the  words  of  S.  Cypnan,  1487|  and  another  edition  A.D.  1604i.] 

somewhat  altered ;  the  preceding  words 
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for  their  smallest  woonds/  And  indeed  we  find  that  among  the  an- 
cients P  there  was  no  other  difference  in  assignation  of  repentance  to 
the  several  degrees  of  sin,  but  only  bv  public,  and  private :  capital 
sins  they  would  have  submitted  to  public  judgment ;  but  the  lesser 
evils  to  be  mourned  for  in  private :  of  this  I  shall  give  account  in 
tixe  chapter  of  'Ecclesiastical  repentance/  In  the  meantime,  their 
general  rule  was,  that  because  the  lesser  sins  came  in  by  a  daily 
incursion,  therefore  they  were  to  be  cut  off  by  a  daily  repentance ; 
which  because  it  was  daily,  could  not  be  so  intense  and  signally  pu- 
nitive as  the  sharper  repentances  for  the  seldom  returning  sins,  yet 
as  the  sins  were  daily,  but  of  less  malice,  so  their  rejientance  must  be 
daily,  but  of  less  affliction.  Medicamen/o  quotidian/p  p^f^niientia  dU- 
iecenlur ;  that  was  S.  Austin's •»  rule;  those  evils  that  happen  every 
day,  must  be  cried  out  against  every  day. 

57.  p.  Every  action  of  repentance,  everj-  good  work  done  for  the 
love  of  God  and  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  designed  and  particularly 
applied  to  the  intercision  of  the  smallest  unavoidable  sins,  is  through 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance,  opera- 
tive towards  the  expiation  or  pardon  of  them.  For  a  man  cannot  do 
all  the  particulars  of  repentance  for  every  sin ;  but  out  of  the  general 
hatred  of  sin  picks  out  some  special  instances,  and  apportions  them 
to  his  special  sins ;  as  to  acts  of  uncleanness  he  opposes  acts  of  seve- 
rity, to  intemperance  he  opposes  fasting.  But  then  as  he  rests  not 
here,  but  goes  on  to  the  consummation  of  repentance  in  his  whole 
life :  so  it  must  be  in  the  more  venial  sins.  A  less  instance  of  ex- 
press anger  is  graciously  accepted,  if  it  be  done  in  the  state  of  grace 
and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance ;  but  then  the  pardon  is  to  be  com- 

fleted  in  the  pursuance  and  integrity  of  that  grace,  in  the  sums  total, 
or  no  man  can  say  that  so  much  sorrow,  or  such  a  degree  of  repent- 
ance, is  enough  to  any  sin  he  hath  done :  and  yet  a  man  cannot  ap- 
portion to  every  sin  large  portions  of  special  sorrow,  it  must  therefore 
be  done  all  his  life  time ;  and  the  little  portions  must  be  made  up  by 
the  whole  grace  and  state  of  repentance.  One  instance  is  enough 
particularly  to  express  the  anger,  or  to  apply  the  crrace  of  rej)entance 
to  any  single  sin  which  is  not  among  the  capitals ;  but  no  one  instance 
18  enough  to  extinguish  it.  For  sin  is  not  pardoned  in  an  instant  (as 
I  shall  afterwards  discourse)  neither  is  the  remedy  of  a  natural  and  a 
just  proportion  to  the  sin.  Therefore  when  many  of  the  ancient 
doctors  apply  to  venial  sins  special  remedies  by  way  of  expiation,  or 
deprecation,  such  as  are  beating  the  breast,  sajing  the  Lord's  prayer, 
alms,  communicating,  confessing,  and  some  others' ;  the  doctrine  of 

'  Vide  S.  Aug.,  lib.  IxzxiiL  q.  26.  [torn,  k,  supra.] 
vi.  coL  7.]  et  Cssar.  AreUt.,  bomil.  L  '  Ecclesia    Romana   alia    excogitavit 

[obi  snpra.]  facile,  quorum  non  nulla  declinant  aperte 

1  Lib.  L  hom.  b.  L  c.  8.  [p.  115,  not.  nimis  ad  superstitionein ; 

Confiteor,  tundo,  '  conspergor/  conteror,  oro, 
'Signor/  edo,  dono,  per  hcc  venialia  pona 
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such  remedies  is  not  true^  if  it  be  understood  that  those  particulars 
are  just  physically  or  meritoriously  proportioned  to  the  sin.  No  one 
of  these  alone  is  a  cure  or  expiation  of  the  past  sin ;  but  every  one 
of  these  in  the  virtue  of  repentance  is  effective  to  its  part  of  the 
work,  that  is,  he  that  repents  and  forsakes  them  as  he  can,  shall  be 
accepted,  though  the  expression  of  his  repentance  be  applied  to  his 
fault  but  in  one  or  more  of  these  single  instances ;  because  all  good 
works  done  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  an  efficacy  towards  the  ex- 
tinction of  those  sins  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  moral  diligence; 
there  is  no  other  thing  on  our  parts  which  can  be  done,  and  if  that 
which  is  unavoidable  were  also  irremediable,  our  condition  would  be 
intolerable  and  desperate.  To  the  sense  of  this  advice  we  have  the 
words  of  S.  Gregory",  Si  quis  ergo  peccata  9ua  tecta  esse  deMercU, 
Deo  ea  per  vocem  coiifessionia  osiendaf,  Sfc,  '  if  any  man  desires  to 
have  his  sins  covered,  let  him  first  open  tnem  to  God  in  confession : 
but  there  are  some  sins,  which  so  long  as  we  live  in  this  world,  can 
hardly,  or  indeed  not  at  all  be  wholly  avoided  by  perfect  men.  For 
hol^  men  have  something  in  this  life  which  they  ought  to  cover ;  for 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  they  should  never  sin  in  word  or 
thought.  Therefore  the  men  of  God  do  study  to  cover  the  faults  of 
their  eyes  or  tongue  with  good  deeds,  they  study  to  overpower  the 
number  of  their  idle  words  with  the  weight  of  good  works.  But 
how  can  it  be  that  the  faults  of  good  men  should  be  covered,  when 
all  things  are  naked  to  the  eye  of  God,  but  only  because  that  which 
is  covered  is  put  under,  something  is  brought  over  it  ?  our  sins  arc 
covered  when  we  bring  over  them  the  cover  of  good  works.'  But 
CflBsarius*  the  bishop  is  more  punctual,  and  descends  to  particulars. 
For  having  given  this  general  rule,  Ulaparva  vel  quotidiana  peccata 
bonis  operibu€  redimere  non  desistant,  'let  them  not  cease  to  redeem 
or  expiate  their  daily  and  small  faults  with  good  works  /  he  adds, 
'  but  I  desire  more  fully  to  insinuate  to  you,  with  what  works  small 
sins  are  taken  off ;  so  often  as  we  visit  the  sick,  go  (in  charity)  to 
them  that  are  in  prison,  reconcile  variances,  keep  the  fasts  of  the 
church,  wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  repair  to  the  vigils  and  watches 
of  the  church,  give  alms  to  passing  beggars,  forgive  our  enemies 
when'*  they  ask  pardon,'  iatis  enim  operibus  et  his  similibus  minnta 
peccata  quotidie  redimuntur,  'with  these  and  the  like  works  the 
minute  or  smaller  sins  are  daily  redeemed'  or  taken  off. 

58.  y.  There  is  in  prayer  a  particular  efficacy,  and  it  is  of  proper 
use  and  application  in  the  case  of  the  more  venial  and  unavoidable 
sins,  rather  this  than  any  other  alone,  especially  being  helped  by 
charity,  that  is,  alms  and  forgiveness :  because  the  greatest  number 
of  venial  sins  comes  in  (as  I  shall  afterwards  demonstrate*)  upon  the 

■  [Expos,  in  psalm,  pcsnit  ii.  ver.  1. —  n  ['  quotiens.'] 

torn.  iii.  part  2.  col.  474  B.l  »  Chap.  *  Of  sins  of  infinnity.' 

t  [Cesar.  Arelat,  horn.  viii.  p.  753  D.] 
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stock  of  ignorance,  or  which  is  all  one,  imperfect  notices  and  acts  of 
understanding;  and  therefore  have  not  anj  thing  in  the  natural  parts 
and  instances  of  repentance,  so  fit  to  expiate  or  to  cure  them.  But 
because  they  are  beyond  human  core,  they  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
divine  grace,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  prayer.  And  this  S.  Clement 
advised  in  his  epistle  7,  'Eferefrarc'  ras  xflpas  v/xwr  irpos  t6v  avro- 
Kpiropa  O^hv  Ucrct/oires  ainov  tk^i^v  yCvfoOcu  et  rt  &coiTe9  TifjidfrrtTt, 
'lift'  up  your  eyes  to  God  almighty,  praying  IJim  to  be  merciful  to 
you,  if  you  have  unwillingly  fallen  into  error.'  And  to  the  same 
purpose  are  the  words  of  S.  Austin*,  PropUr  leria  sine  quibuJi  esse 
nan  passumus,  orotic  invenia,  '  for  those  lighter  sins  without  which 
we  cannot  be,  prayer  is  invented  as  a  remedy.' 

59.  d.  Perpetually  watch,  and  perpetually  resolve  against  them,  as 
against  any,  never  indulging  to  thyself  leave  to  proceed  in  one.  Let 
this  care  be  constant  and  indefEttigable,  and  leave  the  success  to  God. 
For  in  this  there  is  a  great  difference  between  capital  or  deadly,  and 
the  more  venial  sins:  for  he  that  re|)ents  of  great  sins,  does  so 
resolve  against  ihem,  that  he  ought  really  to  belicTe  that  he  shall 
never  return  to  them  again.  No  drunkard  is  truly  to  be  esteemed  a 
penitent,  but  he  that  in  consideration  of  himself,  his  purpose,  his 
reasons^  and  all  his  circumstances,  is  by  the  grace  of  God  confident 
that  he  shall  never  he  drunk  again.  The  reason  is  plain :  for  if  he 
thinks  that  for  all  his  resolution  and  repentance  the  case  may  happen 
or  will  return,  in  which  he  shall  be  tempted  above  his  strength,  that 
is,  above  the  efficacy  of  his  resolution,  then  he  hath  not  resolved 
against  the  sin  in  all  its  forms  or  instances  :  but  he  hath  left  some 
loots  of  bitterness  which  may  spring  up  and  defile  him ;  he  hath  left 
some  weak  places,  some  parts  unfortified,  and  does  secretly  purpose 
to  give  np  his  fort,  if  he  be  assaulted  by  some  sort  of  enemies.  He 
is  not  resolved  to  resist  the  importunity  of  a  friend,  or  a  prevailing 
person,  a  prince,  his  landlord,  or  hb  master ;  that  for  the  present  he 
thinks  impossible,  and  therefore  owes  his  spiritual  life  to  chance,  or 
to  the  mercies  of  his  enemy,  who  may  have  it  for  asking :  but  if  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  resist  any  temptation,  and  resolves  to  do  it  if  it 
be  possible,  the  natural  consequent  of  that  is,  that  he  thinks  he  shall 
never  &11  again  into  it.  But  if  beforehand  he  thinks  he  shall  relapse, 
he  is  then  but  an  imperfect  resolver,  but  a  half-faced  penitent.  But 
this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  smaller  sins  coming  bv  ignorance  or 
surprise,  by  inadvertency  and  imperfect  notices,  by  the  unavoidable 
weakness  and  imperfect  condition  of  mankind.  For  he  who  in  these 
resolves  the  strongest,  knows  that  he  shall  not  be  innocent,  but  that 
he  shall  feel  his  weakness  in  the  same  or  in  other  instances;  and 
that  this  shall  be  his  condition  as  long  as  he  lives,  that  he  shall 
always  need  to  pray,  '  Forgive  me  my  trespasses :'  and  even  his  not 

f  [Ad  Corintli.  ep.  L  }  2. — p.  148.]  7. — torn.  vi.  coL  554.  ]  et  lib.  1.  honiil.  28. 

*  reztendebatii.*]  [al.  senn.  xvii.  cap.  5  fin.  et  G. — torn.  v. 

*  be  ijmb.  ad  catecb.,  lib.  i.  c  6.  [leg.      col.  96  sq.] 
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knowing  concerning  all  actions^  and  all  words^  and  all  thoughts, 
whether  they  be  sins  or  no,  is  a  certain  betraying  him  into  a  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  for  the  pardon  of  which  Christ  died,  for  the 
preventing  of  which  a  mighty  care  is  necessary,  in  the  sufiering  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  humbled,  and  for  the  pardon  of  which  he 
ought  for  ever  to  pray.  And  therefore  S.  Chrysostom**  upon  those 
words  of  S.  Paul,  '  I  am  conscious  in  nothing  V  that  is,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  failing  in  my  ministry,  saith,  icai  tC  diJ-Trorf,  '  what  then  V 
he  is  not  hereby  justified,  5n  <n)vi^aiv€v  ffixaprrjirOax  fikv  avr^  nva 
ajMafyrriixaTa,  /x^  /x^r  avroj;  flbivai  ravra  hfxapTriixaTa,  *  because  some 
sins  might  adhere  to  him  he  not  knowing  that  they  were  sins/  Ab 
occultis  meis  munda  me  Domine,  was  an  excellent  prayer  of  David**, 
'Cleanse  me,  0  Lord,  from  my  secret  faults/  Hoc  dicit,  ne  quid 
forte  per  ignmantiam  dellqumel,  saith  S.  Hierome* ;  '  he  prayed  so, 
lest  peradventure  he  should  have  siimed  ignoraudy/  But  of  this  I 
shall  give  a  further  account  in  describing  the  me^asures  of  'sins  of 
infirmity/  For  the  present,  although  this  resolution  against  all  is 
ineffective  as  to  a  perfect  immunity  from  small  offences,  yet  it  is 
accepted  as  really  done,  because  it  is  done  as  it  can  possibly. 

60.  e.  Let  no  man  rely  upon  the  catalogues  which  are  sometimes 
given,  and  think  that  such  things  which  the  doctors  have  called 
'  venial  sins,'  may  with  more  facility  be  admitted,  and  with  smaller 
portions  of  care  be  regarded,  or  with  a  slighter  repentance  washed 
off.  For  besides  that  some  have  called  perjuries,  anger,  envy,  inju- 
rious words,  by  lighter  names  and  titles  of  a  little  reproof,  and  having 
lived  in  wicked  times,  were  betrayed  into  easier  sentences  of  those 
sins  which  they  saw  all  mankind  almost  to  practise,  which  was  the 
case  of  some  of  the  doctors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  those  wars  which 
broke  the  Koman  empire ;  besides  this,  I  say,  venial  sins  can  rather 
be  described^  than  enumerated.  For  none  are  so  in  their  nature,  but 
all  that  are  so  are  so  by  accident ;  and  according  as  sins  tend  to  ex- 
cuse, so  they  put  on  their  degrees  of  veniaUty.  No  sin  is  absolutely 
venial,  but  in  comparison  with  others :  neither  is  any  sin  at  all  times 
and  to  all  persons  ahke  venial.  And  therefore  let  no  man  venture 
upon  it  upon  any  mistaken  confidence :  they  that  think  sins  are  venial 
in  their  own  nature,  cannot  agree  which  are  venial,  and  which  are 
not ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  in  this  case  so  certain,  as  that  all  that 
doctrine  which  does  in  any  sense  represent  sins  as  harmless  or  tame 
serpents,  is  infinitely  dangerous,  and  there  is  no  safety,  but  by  striv- 
ing against  all  beforehand,  and  repenting  of  all  as  there  is  need. 

61.1  sum  up  these  questions  and  these  advices  with  the  saying  of  Jo- 
sephusB^,  T6  yap  M  yuKpois  koX  /xcyaAot;  irapavoti^lv  larMvayLov  icm, 

b  [In  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  horn.  xi.  §  2.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  504  init] 
X.  p.  89  A.]  f  See  chap.  viL  'Of  sins  of  infirmity.' 

e  [1  Cor.  iv.  4.]  «  Els  rovs   MeucKofiedovs.    [cap.   r. — 

i  \Ps.  xix.  12.]  p.  1397.] 
•  [vid.  dial.  adv.  Pelag.,  lib,  i. — torn. 
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'it  is  as  damnable  to  indolge  leave  to  ourselves  to  sin  little  sins  as 
great  ones:'  a  man  may  be  choked  with  a  raising  as  well  as  with 
great  morsels  of  flesh ;  and  a  small  leak  in  a  ship,  if  it  be  neglected, 
will  as  certainly  sink  her  as  if  she  sprung  a  plank.  Death  is  the 
wages  of  all ;  and  damnation  is  the  portion  of  the  impenitent,  what- 
ever was  the  instance  of  their  sin.  Though  there  are  degrees  of 
punishment,  yet  there  is  no  difference  of  state,  as  to  this  particular : 
and  therefore  we  are  tied  to  repent  of  all,  and  to  dash  the  httle  Baby- 
lonians against  the  stones*,  against  the  Rock  that  was  smitten  for  us. 
For  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  tears  of  repentance,  and  the 
watchnilness  of  a  diligent,  careful  person,  many  of  them  shall  be  pre- 
vented^ and  all  shall  be  pardoned. 


A  PSAUC  TO  BE  TREQUENTLY  USED  IN  OUR  REPENTANCE 

FOR  OUR  DAILY  SINS. 

Bow  down  Thine  ear,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  for  I  am  poor  and  needy ; 
rejoice  the  soul  of  Thy  servant,  for  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up 
my  soul. 

For  Thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Thee :  teach  me  Thy  way,  0 
Lord,  I  will  walk  in  Thy  truth ;  unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  more 
pure  than  his  Maker?  behold.  He  put  no  trust  in  His  servants,  and 
His  angels  He  charged  with  folly. 

How  much  less  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust,  which  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ?  doth 
not  their  excellency  wliich  is  in  them  go  away  ?  they  die  even  with- 
out wfsdom. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple :  moreover  by  them  is 
Thy  servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  Thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults:  keep  back  Thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let 
them  not  have  dominion  over  me,  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I 
shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  My  glory  into  shame  ? 
how  long  will  ye  love  vanity  and  seek  after  leasing  ?  But  know,  that 
the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  Himself:  the  Lord 
will  hear  when  I  call  unto  Him. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee,  O  Lord ;  Lord  hear  my 
voice :  O  let  Thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my  complaint. 

*  [Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  408.]  »  [P».  cxxxvii.  9.  CI.  Orig.  cout.  Cels.  vii.  22.] 
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If  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  0  Lord 
who  may  abide  it?  But  there  is  mercy  with  Thee,  therefore  shalt 
Thou  be  feared. 

Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my 
lips :  take  from  me  the  way  of  lying,  and  cause  Thou  me  to  make 
much  of  Thy  law. 

The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long-suffering,  and  of 
great  goodness :  He  will  not  alway  be  chiding,  neither  keepeth  He 
his  anger  for  ever. 

Yea,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  is  the  Lord 
merciful  unto  them  that  fear  Him  :  for  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are 
made,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust. 

Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits; 
which  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  and  healeth  all  thine  infirmities. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen. 


THE  PRAYER. 
I. 

O  eternal  God,  whose  perfections  are  infinite,  whose  mercies  are 
glorious,  whose  justice  is  severe,  whose  eyes  are  pure,  whose  judg- 
ments are  wise ;  be  pleased  to  look  upon  the  infirmities  of  Thy  ser- 
vant, and  consider  my  weakness.  My  spirit  is  willing,  but  my  flesh 
is  weak ;  I  desire  to  please  Thee,  but  in  my  endeavours  I  fail  so  often, 
so  foolishly,  so  unreasonably,  that  I  extremely  displease  myself,  and 
I  have  too  great  reason  to  fear  that  Thou  also  art  displeasea  with  Thy 
servant.  O  my  God,  I  know  my  dut^,  I  resolve  to  do  it,  I  know  my 
dangers,  I  stand  upon  my  guard  agamst  them,  but  when  they  come 
near  I  begin  to  be  pleased,  and  delighted  in  the  little  images  of  death, 
and  am  seized  upon  by  folly,  even  when  with  greatest  severity  I  de- 
cree against  it. — Blessed  Jesus  pity  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  my 
infirmities ! 

n. 

O  dear  God,  I  humbly  beg  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty  grace,  for 
I  bear  a  body  of  sin  and  death  about  me;  sin  creeps  upon  me  in 
every  thing  that  I  do  or  suffer.  When  I  do  well,  1  am  apt  to  be 
proud,  when  I  do  amiss,  I  am  sometimes  too  confident,  sometimes 
affrighted  :  if  I  see  others  do  amiss,  I  either  neglect  them,  or  grow 
too  angry ;  and  in  the  very  mortification  of  my  anger  I  grow  angry 
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and  peevish.  My  duties  are  imperfect,  my  repentances  little,  my 
passions  great,  my  fancy  trifling :  the  sins  of  my  tongue  are  infinite, 
and  my  omissions  are  infinite,  and  my  evil  thoughts  cannot  be  num- 
bered, and  I  cannot  give  an  account  concerning  innumerable  por- 
tions  of  my  time  which  were  once  in  my  power,  but  were  let  slip  and 
were  partly  spent  in  sin,  partly  thrown  away  upon  trifles  and  vanity : 
and  even  of  the  basest  sins  of  which  in  accounts  of  men  I  am  most 
innocent,  I  am  guiltv  before  Thee,  entertaining  those  sins  in  Uttle 
instances,  thoughts,  desires  and  imaginations,  which  I  durst  not  pro- 
duce into  action  and  open  significations. — Blessed  Jesus  pity  me,  and 
have  mercy  upon  my  infirmities ! 


in. 

Teach  me,  O  Lord,  to  walk  before  Thee  in  righteousness,  per- 
fecting holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Give  me  an  obedient  will,  a 
loving  spirit,  a  humble  understanding,  watchfulness  over  my  thoughts, 
ddiberation  in  all  my  words  and  actions,  well-tempered  passions,  and 
a  great  prudence,  and  a  great  zeal,  and  a  great  charity,  that  I  may  do 
my  duty  wiselv,  diligently,  hoUly.  O  let  me  be  humbled  in  my  in- 
finnities,  but  let  me  be  also  safe  from  my  enemies ;  let  me  never  fall 
by  their  violence,  nor  by  my  own  weakness ;  let  me  never  be  over- 
come by  ihem,  nor  yet  give  myself  up  to  folly  and  weak  principles, 
to  idleness,  and  secure,  careless  walking ;  but  give  me  the  strengths 
of  Thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  grow  strong  upon  the  ruins  of  the  flesh, 
growing  from  grace  to  grace  till  I  become  a  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  O  let  Thy  strength  be  seen  in  my  weakness ;  and  let  Thy 
mercy  triumph  over  my  infirmities;  pitying  the  condition  of  my 
nature,  the  infancy  of  grace,  the  imperfection  of  my  knowledge,  the 
transportations  of  my  passion.  Let  me  never  consent  to  sin,  but  for 
ever  strive  against  it,  and  every  day  prevail,  till  it  be  quite  dead  in 
me,  that  Thy  servant  living  the  life  of  grace,  may  at  last  be  admitted 
to  that  state  of  glory  where  all  my  infirmities  shall  be  done  away,  and 
all  tears  be  dried  up,  and  sin  and  death  shall  be  no  more.  Grant 
this,  O  most  gracious  God  and  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake. 
Amen. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion; but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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CHAR  IV. 


OF  ACTUAL,  SINGLE  SINS,  AND  WHAT  REPENTANCE  IS 

PROPER  TO  THEM. 

1.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance  is  a 
taiogue  *^  quitting  of  all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  aU 
siiiB  that  are     criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

severely 
threatened  Virtus  est  vitium  fiigere,  et  sapientia  prima 

m  scnptiire,  Stultitia  caruisse  ". 

of       which 

mln\y  ^*be-  *'°^  uuless  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
lieve  not  none  of  Christ's;  but  He  rules  not  where  the  works 
things.  ^^*^  of  the  flesh  are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily 
entertained.  All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  them,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either 
grieve  or  extinguish  Him,  must  be  rescinded  and  utterly  taken 
away.  Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  the  cata- 
logues^  which  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights  and 
watch  towers  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quick- sands  where  our 
danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only  because  they  com- 
prehend many  evils  which  are  not  observed  or  feared ;  some  which 
are  commended,  and  many  that  are  excused ;  but  ako  because  al- 
though they  are  all  marked  with  the  same  black  character  of  death, 
yet  there  is  some  diflerence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repentance. 

2.  Evil  thoughts,  or  discoursings,  At,a\oyicryLol  ol  KaKol, 
'  evil  reasonings.' — AtaXoytcr/uiot,  abo\€<r\Caiy  says  Hesychius™,  that 
is, '  prating ;'  importune  prattling  and  loosener  of  tongue,  such  as  is 
usual  with  bold  boys  and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  our  bibles  read  it,  '  evil  thoughts,'  or  '  surmisings ;'  for 
in  scripture  it  is  <rvv€\rjs  fxfkirrj;  so  Suidas**  observes  concerning 
iboXeaxCa,  and  ddoAecrx^o'a),  that  is,  bi,T]v€K&s  /xeAenJo-o),  to  think  long 
and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :  to  which  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  adds  KaKoi, '  evil,'  He  notes  and  reproves  such 
kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of  evil  things :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  means  thoughts  of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies. 
For  bLa\iy€(r6ai,  to  (rvrovcrtafctr,  saith  Suidas® :  iirl  to  avvovcnd* 

*  [Hor.  epist  i.  1.  41.]  vL  9;  Rev.  xxi.  8;  1  Pet  W.  8,  15.] 

»  [Matt  XV.  19;  Mark  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  ■  [Ad  voc— torn.  i.  coL  961.] 

V.  16, 19—21  ;  Eph.   iv.  31  ;  v.  3—5;  2  "  [Ad  voc.—col.  94.] 

Tim.  iii.  2—6  ;  Horn.  i.  29—32 ;  1  Cor.  •  [Ad  voc — col.  946.] 
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C^iv,  sajs  HesycliiusP;  it  signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to 
waiitonuess :  so  btakiyoivro  yvvM^v  in  Aristophanes^^ 

T^y  fi(p  yt  wtx&Tfiif  dtaX.4yowrcuf  t^v  ^t^v 
Kar4\afioVi  p  rov  Tltiy6s  4<m  r'  avXtoy. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words,  and  all  morose  delight- 
ing in  venereous  thoughts,  all  rollings  and  tossing  such  things  in  our 
minds.  For  even  these  defile  the  soul.  Verborum  obsccenitas  si  tur- 
jniudini  rerum  adkideatur,  ludua  ne  libero  guide m  hornine  dignus  est, 
said  Cicero',  '  obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.'  This  is  that  yuapo^oyia,  or  €VTpaTr€\Ca*,  that  '  foolish 
talking  and  jesting,'  which  S.  Paul  joins  to  alfrxporrjs,  that  'filthiness 
of  communication,'  which  men  make  a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the 
basest  in  the  world ;  the  sign  of  a  vile  dishonest  mind :  and  it  parti- 
cularly noted  the  talk  of  mimics  and  parasites,  bufibons  and  players, 
whose  trade  was  to  make  sport,  ycAcoroTrotol,  and  they  did  use  to  do 
it  with  Hastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristophanes, 
and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  S.  Chrjsostom  in  his 
sixth  homily  upon  S.  Matthew'.  For  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum 
pudor;  which  S.  Paul  also  affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander", 

^Btipowriv  1i$ri  XPV^^  dfuKltu  «reuca2, 

'evQ  words  corrupt  good  manners/  and  evil  thoughts  being  the 
fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same  prohibition.  Under  this 
head  is  the  6  TrpoTrei^s,  6  irpoyXaxra-os,  *  a  talkative  rash  person,  ready 
to  speak,  slow  to  hear  /  against  S.  James  his  rule. 

3.  Inventors  of  evil  things. — Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as 
minister  to  vice.  Curious  inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for 
lust;  witty  methods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like; 
which  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the 
KOKoi  bwXoyicrfiol,  the  '  evil  thinkings'  or  '  surmisings  '^'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  IS.  Paul. 

4.  riAcorcftai,  Covetousness :  or,  'Inordinate,  unreasonable 
desires.' — For  the  word  does  not  only  signify  the  designing  and  con- 
trivances of  unjust  ways  of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated 
from  covetous  desires  :  but  the  very  studium  Aabetidi,  the  thirst,  or 
greediness,  secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance :  ttX^o- 
v^^la  ff  vnkp  TTJs  k'niOvpiias  rov  TrXctoros  pXaprj,  *  the  hurt  of  immo- 
derate lusting  or  desire  /  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  of 
imcleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly  separate  it  from  this,  be- 
cause this  is  comprised  under  other  words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard 
to  discern  and  to  reprove  this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  arc  guilty  of 

P  [Ubi  flupra.]  /xoAox^o. — Eph.  v.  [4.] 

*  Lytifitnta.  flhi.  720.]  ^  [§  7  sq.— torn.  vii.  p.  99  sqq.] 

•  [rid.  De  offic,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  •  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  523,  note  e.J 
■  EirrpmrtKiot  KaTaxpri(rTiKu>s  pro  fiw          *  ['  surnuses'  B.] 
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CHAP.    IV. 


OP  ACTUAL,  SINGLE  SINS,  AND  WHAT  REPENTANCE  IS 

PROPER  TO  THEM. 

1.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance  is  a 
taiogiie  ^of  quitting  of  all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  all 
«nfl  that  are     crimind  actions  whatsoever. 

severely 
threatened  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 

in  scnptiire,  Stultitia  caruisse  ". 

of       which 

moniy  ^*be-  ^^^^  uiiless  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
lieve  not  none  of  Chrisf s  j  but  He  rules  not  where  the  works 
Sings.  ^^^  of  the  flesh  are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily 
entertained.  All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  them,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either 
grieve  or  extinguish  Him,  must  be  rescinded  and  utterly  taken 
away.  Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  tlie  cata- 
logues ^  which  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights  and 
watch  towers  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quick- sands  where  our 
danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only  because  they  com- 
prehend many  evils  which  are  not  observed  or  feared ;  some  which 
are  commended,  and  many  that  are  excused ;  but  ako  because  al- 
though they  are  all  marked  with  the  same  black  character  of  death, 
yet  there  is  some  diflerence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repentance. 

2.  Evil  thoughts,  or  discoursings,  AiaXoyicryLol  ol  KaKoi, 
'  evil  reasonings.' — AiaAoytc/mot,  dfioXccrx^t,  says  Hesychius"*,  that 
is, '  prating ;'  importune  prattling  and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is 
usual  with  bold  boys  and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  our  bibles  read  it,  '  evil  thoughts,'  or  '  surmisings ;'  for 
in  scripture  it  is  avvexris  ix^Kirrj ;  so  Suidas**  observes  concerning 
ibo\€(r)(Ca,  and  &bok€axw<*^f  t'hat  is,  hrjv€Km  /xeXcTTjo-o),  to  think  long 
and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :  to  which  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  adds  KaKoi, '  evil,'  He  notes  and  reproves  such 
kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of  evil  things :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  means  thoughts  of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies. 
Por  bi,a\iy€<rOai,  to  (rvvova-iaC^LV,  saith  Suidas® :  iirl  t6  ovi/ovoria- 

» 

*  [Hon  epist  i.  1.  41.]  vL  9;  Re?,  xxi.  8;  1  Pet  iv.  8,  15.] 

»  [Matt  XV.  19;  Mark  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  ■  [Ad  voc— torn.  L  col.  961.] 

V.  16, 19—21  ;  Eph.  iv.  31  ;  v.  3—5;  2  "  [Ad  voc.— col.  94.] 

Tim.  iii.  2—5  ;  Rom.  i.  29—32  ;  1  Cor.  «>  [Ad  voc— col.  946.] 
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fcty,  sajs  HesycliiusP;  it  signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to 
wantonuess :  so  biakiyoivro  yvvai^v  in  Aristophanes^^ 

T^  fi4v  yt  wpiArriP  dtaX^yovacw  t^k  Miy 
KoriKafiov,  f  rov  Tltiy6s  itrri  r'  avA/ov. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words^  and  all  morose  delight- 
ing in  venereous  thoughts^  all  rollings  and  tossing  such  things  in  our 
minds.  For  even  these  defile  the  soul.  Verborum  obaccenitas  si  tur- 
pUudini  rerum  adhibeatur,  Indus  ne  libero  quidem  homine  digitus  est, 
said  Cicero',  '  obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.'  This  is  that  yuapokoyCa,  or  (vrpaTT^kCa*,  that  '  foolish 
talking  and  jesting/  which  S.  Paul  joins  to  altrxp^rq^,  that '  filthiness 
of  communication/  which  men  make  a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the 
basest  in  the  world ;  the  sign  of  a  vile  dishonest  mind :  and  it  parti- 
cularly noted  the  talk  of  mimics  and  parasites,  bufibons  and  players, 
whose  trade  was  to  make  sport,  yeXcoroTrotol,  and  they  did  use  to  do 
it  with  nastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristophanes, 
and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  S.  Chrysostom  in  his 
sixth  homily  upon  S.  Matthew'.  For  per  verba  dedisciiw  rerum 
pudor  ;  which  S.  Paul  also  affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander", 

^tlpovcw  1i$ri  XPV^^  dfiiXlcu  Koucalt 

'evil  words  corrupt  good  manners/  and  evil  thoughts  being  the 
fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same  prohibition.  Under  this 
head  is  the  6  TrpoirtTiis,  6  TrpayAoxro-oy, '  a  talkative  rash  person,  ready 
to  speak,  slow  to  hear  /  against  S.  James  his  rule. 

S.  Inventors  op  evil  things. — Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as 
minister  to  vice.  Curious  inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for 
lust;  witty  methods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like; 
which  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the 
KOKol  biakoyia-fiol,  the  '  evil  thinkings'  or  '  surmisings  '^^  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  S.  Paul. 

4.  Il\€ov€(Cai,,  Covetousness  :  or,  '  Inordinate,  unreasonable 
desires.' — For  the  word  does  not  only  signify  the  designing  and  con- 
trivances of  unjust  ways  of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated 
from  covetous  desires :  but  the  very  studium  habendi,  the  thirst,  or 
greediness,  secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance :  TrXfo- 
v^^la  rf  virkp  rrjs  ^TnOvfiCas  rov  itX^iovos  /3X(i/3r;,  '  the  hurt  of  immo- 
derate lusting  or  desire  /  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  of 
oncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly  separate  it  from  this,  be- 
cause this  is  comprised  under  other  words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard 
to  discern  and  to  reprove  this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of 

P  [Ubi  tnpra.]  ftoAov/a. — Eph.  v.  [4.] 

*  Lytistnta.  (lin.  720.]  ^  [§  7  sq.— torn.  vii.  p.  99  sqq.] 

*  [vid.  De  offic,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  "  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  523,  note  e.] 

*  lArpQtK%Xiay  Kvrnxfn^rrtKSfs  pro  /Sw-  "  ['  surmises'  B.] 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OP  ACTUAL,  SINGLE  SINS,  AND  WHAT  REPENTANCE  IS 

PROPER  TO  THEM. 

1.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance  is  a 
taiogue  *^f  quitting  of  all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  all 
MiiB  that  are     criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

severely 
threatened  Virtus  est  vitium  fiigere,  et  sanientia  prima 

in  flcnptiire,  Stultitia  caruisse  ^ 

of       which 

moniy  ^^Se-  ^'^^  ui  Jess  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
lieve  not  none  of  Christ* s ;  but  He  rules  not  where  the  works 
Sings.  ^^*^  of  the  flesh  are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily 
entertained.  All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  them,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either 
grieve  or  extinguish  Him,  must  be  rescinded  and  utterly  taken 
away.  Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  tlie  cata- 
logues^  which  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights  and 
watch  towers  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quick-sands  where  our 
danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only  because  they  com- 
prehend many  evils  which  are  not  observed  or  feared ;  some  which 
are  commended,  and  many  that  are  excused ;  but  also  because  al- 
though they  are  all  marked  with  the  same  black  character  of  death, 
yet  there  is  some  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repentance. 

2.  Evil  thoughts,  or  discoursings,  AiaXoyio-fjiol  ol  KaKol, 
'  evil  reasonings.' — AioAoyio-fiot,  dSoAecrx^t,  says  Hesychius"*,  that 
is, '  prating ;'  importune  prattling  and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is 
usual  with  bold  boys  and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  our  bibles  read  it,  ^evil  thoughts,'  or  'surmisings/  for 
in  scripture  it  is  avvexi)s  fickirrj;  so  Suidas"*  observes  concerning 
&6o\€(r\Ca,  and  &bo\€(rxri(r(o,  that  is,  btrjvcKm  fieAcr^o-o),  to  think  long 
and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :  to  which  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  adds  KaKol, '  evil,'  He  notes  and  reproves  such 
kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of  evil  things :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  means  thoughts  of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies. 
For  biaXiy€<rOai,  to  (rvvovcriaC^tv,  saith  Suidas® :  M  ri  arvvovaid" 

*  [Hor.  epist  i.  1.  41.]  vL  9;  Rev.  xxl  8;  1  Pet  ir.  8,  16.] 

»  [Matt  XV.  19;  Mark  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  ■  [Ad  voc.— torn.  i.  coL  961.] 

V.  16, 19—21  ;  Eph.   iv.  31  ;  v.  3—5;  2  "  [Ad  voc.— col.  94.] 

TinL  iii.  2—5  ;  Rom.  i.  29—32  ;  1  Cor.  «»  [Ad  voc col.  946.] 
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(€iv,  says  HesychiusP;  it  signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to 
wanton uess:  so  bicLkiyoivro  yvvai^lv  in  Aristophanes^ 

KceriXa^v,  jf  rov  Ilay6s  ivri  r*  ahkiov. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words^  and  all  morose  delight- 
ing in  venereous  thoughts^  all  rollings  and  tossing  such  things  in  our 
minds.  For  even  these  defile  the  soul.  Verhorum  odsccenilas  si  tur- 
pitudini  rerum  odAidealur,  Indus  ne  libero  guide m  homine  dignus  est, 
said  Cicero',  '  obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.'  This  is  that  luopokoyCa,  or  €VTpaTT€\[a*,  that  '  foolish 
talking  and  jesting/  which  S.  Paul  joins  to  altrxporrjs,  that '  filthiuess 
of  communication/  which  men  make  a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the 
basest  in  the  world ;  the  sign  of  a  vile  dishonest  mind :  and  it  parti- 
cularly  noted  the  talk  of  mimics  and  parasites,  bufibons  and  players, 
whose  trade  was  to  make  sport,  y€\a)TOTroiol,  and  they  did  use  to  do 
it  with  nastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristophanes, 
and  is  rarelv  described  and  severely  reproved  in  S.  Chrysostom  in  his 
sixth  homily  upon  S.  Matthew*.  For  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum 
pudor;  which  8.  Paul  also  affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander", 

^dtlpovcty  ff^  }(PV^  6fu\iai  ttaieai, 

'evil  words  corrupt  good  manners/  and  evil  thoughts  being  the 
fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same  prohibition.  Under  this 
head  is  the  6  TrpoTreriis,  6  irpoyAoxro-oy, '  a  talkative  rash  person,  ready 
to  speak,  slow  to  hear  /  against  S.  James  his  rule. 

3.  Inventors  of  evil  things. — Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as 
minister  to  vice.  Curious  inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for ' 
lust;  witty  methods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like; 
which  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  liave  subjoined  next  to  tlie 
KCLKol  duiAoyio-fjiol,  the  'evil  thinkings'  or  'surmisings^'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  S.  Paul. 

4.  nXcoj/cf ^at,  Covetousness :  or,  'Inordinate,  unreasonable 
desires.' — For  the  word  does  not  only  signify  the  designing  and  con- 
trivances of  unjust  ways  of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated 
from  covetous  desires  :  but  the  very  studium  habendi,  the  thirst,  or 
greediness,  secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance :  irAco- 
v€^la  Tf  {m\p  Tr)s  iTnOvfiCas  rov  irk^Covos  ^kd^rf,  *  the  hurt  of  immo- 
derate lusting  or  desire '/  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  of 
uncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly  separate  it  from  this,  bo- 
cause  this  is  comprised  under  other  words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard 
to  discern  and  to  reprove  this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of 

P  [XJbi  supnu]  /xoAox^o- — Eph.  v.  [4.] 

1  Lysistrata.  [iin.  720.]  '  [§  7  sq.— torn.  vii.  p.  99  sqa.] 

»  [rid.  De  offic,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  "  TSee  vol.  vi.  p.  523,  note  e.J 

*  Einpawkia,  i€arax(ni^riK&s  pro  3w-  ^  ['surmises'  B.] 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  ACTUAL,  SINGLE  SINS,  AND  WHAT  REPENTANCE  IS 

PROPER  TO  THEM. 

1.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance  is  a 
taiogue  ^o{  quitting  of  all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  all 
MiiB  that  are     criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

severely 
threatened  Virtus  est  vitium  fngere,  ct  sapientia  prima 

m  scnptiire,  Stultitia  caruissc  ". 

of       which 

moniy  ^^be-  *'^'  uuless  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
lieve  not  none  of  Christ's;  but  He  rules  not  where  the  works 
Sings.  ^^*^  of  the  flesh  are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily 
entertained.  All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  them,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either 
grieve  or  extinguish  Him,  must  be  rescinded  and  utterly  taken 
away.  Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  tlie  cata- 
logues' which  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights  and 
watch  towers  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quick- sands  where  our 
danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only  because  they  com- 
prehend many  evils  which  are  not  observed  or  feared ;  some  which 
are  commended,  and  many  that  are  excused ;  but  also  because  al- 
though they  are  all  marked  with  the  same  black  character  of  death, 
yet  there  is  some  diflcrence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repentance. 

2.  Evil  thoughts,  or  discoursings,  Aia\oyi<riiol  ol  KaKol, 
'  evil  reasonings.^ — AioAoyio-fiot,  dSoAecrx^ai,  says  Hesychius™,  that 
is, '  prating ;'  importune  prattling  and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is 
usual  with  bold  boys  and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  our  bibles  read  it,  ^evil  thoughts,'  or  'surmisings/  for 
in  scripture  it  is  crvyex^s  fxcX^r?;;  so  Suidas"*  observes  concerning 
AioXecrxta,  and  d6oAc(rx>?cra),  that  is,  hvr)V€K<as  yL^kerqcroi,  to  think  long 
and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :  to  which  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  adds  KaKoi, '  evil,'  He  notes  and  reproves  such 
kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of  evil  things :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  means  thoughts  of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies. 
For  hiaKiy€<TBai,  Th  avvovaiaC^w,  saith  Suidas® :  iirl  to  avvova-id' 

*  [Hor.  epist  i.  1.  41.]  vL  9 ;  Rev.  xxL  8 ;  1  Pet  ir.  8,  16.] 

I  [Matt.  XV.  19;  Mark  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  ■  [Ad  voc.— torn.  i.  coL  961.] 

V.  16, 19—21  ;  Eph.   iv.  31  ;  v.  3—5;  2  "  [Ad  voc.— col.  94.] 

Tintu  iii.  2—5  ;  Iloin.  i.  29—32  ;  1  Cor.  •  [Ad  voc ^col.  946.] 
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(fiv,  says  HesychiusP;  it  signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to 
wantonness :  so  biaXiyoivro  yvvai^lv  in  Aristophanes**, 

Kttr4\afioyf  fi  rov  llaLy6s  itrri  r*  avKlov. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words,  and  all  morose  delight- 
ing in  venereous  thoughts,  all  rollings  and  tossing  such  things  in  our 
minds.  For  even  these  defile  the  soul.  Ferborum  obscoeniias  si  tur- 
pUudini  rerum  odAibealur,  ludus  ne  libero  quidem  homine  dignus  est, 
said  Cicero',  '  obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.'  This  is  that  fuopoKoyCa,  or  €VTpa'jT€\Ca*,  that  'foolish 
talking  and  jesting,'  which  S.  Paul  joins  to  altrxporrjs,  that '  filthiness 
of  communication,'  which  men  make  a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the 
basest  in  the  world ;  the  sign  of  a  vile  dishonest  mind :  and  it  parti- 
cularly  noted  the  talk  of  mimics  and  parasites,  bufibons  and  players, 
whose  trade  was  to  make  sport,  yeAcoroTro&oi,  and  they  did  use  to  do 
it  ynth  nastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristophanes, 
and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  S.  Chrysostom  in  his 
sixth  homily  upon  S.  Matthew*.  For  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum 
pudar;  which  8.  Paul  also  affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander", 

^dtlpovciy  ff^  }(PV^  6fii^Iai  ttaiealf 

'evil  words  corrupt  good  manners;'  and  evil  thoughts  being  the 
fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same  prohibition.  Under  this 
head  is  the  6  'jrpajrcr^s,  6  irpoyXaxro-os, '  a  talkative  rash  person,  ready 
to  speak,  slow  to  hear ;'  against  S.  James  his  rule. 

3.  Inventors  of  evil  things. — Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as 
minister  to  vice.  Curious  inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for 
lust;  witty  methods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like; 
which  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  tlie 
KOKoX  biaXoyia-fjLol,  the  ^evil  thinkings'  or  'surmisings^'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  S.  Paul. 

4.  Tl\€ov€(Caif  Covetousness :  or,  'Inordinate,  unreasonable 
desires.' — For  the  word  does  not  only  signify  the  designing  and  con- 
trivances of  unjust  ways  of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated 
from  covetous  desires  :  but  the  very  studinm  Aabendi,  the  thirst,  or 
greediness,  secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance :  irAco- 
v€(Ca  if  {m\p  rrjs  k'niBvp.ias  rov  ttK^Covos  ^Xdl^rj,  *  the  hurt  of  immo- 
derate lusting  or  desire ;'  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  of 
uncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly  separate  it  from  this,  be- 
cause this  is  comprised  under  other  words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard 
to  discern  and  to  reprove  this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of 

P  [XJbi  supnu]  /ioAox^o- — Eph.  v.  [4.] 

H  Lysistrata.  (iia.  720.]  '  [S  7  sq.— torn.  vii.  p.  99  sqq.] 

»  [rid.  De  offic,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  "  tSee  vol.  vi.  p.  523,  note  e.] 

*  EbrpawXia,  KaraxpVvriKus  pro  3w-  ^  ['surmises'  B.] 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OP  ACTUAL,  SINGLE  SINS,  AND  WHAT  REPENTANCE  IS 

PROPER  TO  THEM. 

1.  The  first  part  of  conversion  or  repentance  is  a 
uiogue  *^  quitting  of  all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining  from  all 
Miw  that  are     criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

severely 
threatened  Virtus  est  vitium  fiigere,  ct  sapientia  prima 

m  scnptiire,  Stultitia  caruisse  ". 

of       which 

moniy  ^^Se-  ^^^^  uiiless  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
lieve  not  none  of  Christ's;  but  He  rules  not  where  the  works 
Sings.  ***^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily 
entertained.  All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  them,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  does  either 
grieve  or  extinguish  Him,  must  be  rescinded  and  utterly  taken 
away.  Concerning  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  tlie  cata- 
logues' which  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights  and 
watch  towers  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quick-sands  where  our 
danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only  because  they  com- 
prehend many  evils  which  are  not  observed  or  feared;  some  which 
are  commended,  and  many  that  are  excused ;  but  also  because  al- 
though they  are  all  marked  with  the  same  black  character  of  death, 
yet  there  is  some  diflerence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in 
the  degrees  of  their  condemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repentance. 

2.  Evil  thoughts,  or  discoursings,  AiaXoyio-fjiol  ol  KaKol, 
'  evil  reasonings.^ — AiaXoyicrfiol,  ^okeaxCat,  says  Hesychius™,  that 
is, '  prating ;'  importune  prattling  and  looseness  of  tongue,  such  as  is 
usual  with  bold  boys  and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  our  bibles  read  it,  'evil  thoughts,^  or  ' surmisings ;'  for 
in  scripture  it  is  (ruvexrfs  ticKirrj ;  so  Suidas**  observes  concerning 
ibo^foxCa,  and  &boK€axw^,  that  is,  bi7fv€K&s  fxcXenjao),  to  think  long 
and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing :  to  which  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  adds  KaKol, '  evil/  He  notes  and  reproves  such 
kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of  evil  things :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  He  means  thoughts  of  uncleanness,  or  lustful  fancies. 
For  biaXiy€<r6ai,  t6  avvova-^aCew,  saitli  Suidas® :  M  ri  crwovcrui- 

*  JHor.  epist  i.  1.  41.]  vL  9;  Rev.  xxL  8;  1  Pet  ir.  8,  16.] 

»  [Matt  XV.  19;  Mark  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  ■  [Ad  voc.— torn.  i.  coL  961.] 

V.  16, 19—21  ;  Eph.   iv.  31  ;  v.  3—5;  2  "  [Ad  voc— col.  94.] 

Tim.  iii.  2—5  ;  Rom.  i.  29—32  ;  1  Cor.  <»  [Ad  voc — ^col.  946.] 
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(€i,v,  says  HesychiusP ;  it  signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to 
wantonness :  so  biakiyoivTo  yvvai^v  in  Aristophanes^^ 

KceriXafiov^  p  rov  Ilay6s  ivri  r'  ah\iov. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words^  and  all  morose  delight- 
ing in  venereous  thoughts^  all  rollings  and  tossing  such  things  in  our 
minds.  For  even  these  defile  the  soul.  Verborum  odsccenilas  si  tur- 
pitudini  rerum  adhibeatur,  Indus  ne  libero  quidem  homine  dignus  est, 
said  Cicero',  ^  obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.'  This  is  that  fuopoKoyCa,  or  evrpaTrfKCa*,  that  '  foolish 
talking  and  jesting/  which  S.  Paul  joins  to  altrxporrjs,  that  '  filthiness 
of  communication/  which  men  make  a  jest  of,  but  is  indeed  the 
basest  in  the  world ;  the  sign  of  a  vile  dishonest  mind :  and  it  parti- 
cularly noted  the  talk  of  mimics  and  parasites,  bufibons  and  players, 
whose  trade  was  to  make  sport,  ycAcoroTroto^,  and  they  did  use  to  do 
it  with  Hastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristophanes, 
and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reproved  in  S.  Chrysostom  in  his 
sixth  homily  upon  S.  Matthew'.  For  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum 
pudor;  which  8.  Paul  also  affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander", 

^dtlpovffiy  fi$ri  xpriff^  6fu\iai  ira«a2, 

'evil  words  corrupt  good  manners/  and  evil  thoughts  being  the 
fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same  prohibition.  Under  this 
head  is  the  6  wpojrer^s,  6  Trpoykaxrcros, '  a  talkative  rash  person,  ready 
to  speak,  slow  to  hear  /  against  S.  James  his  rule. 

3.  Inventors  of  evil  things. — Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as 
minister  to  vice.  Curious  inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for  * 
lust;  witty  methods  of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  like; 
which  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the 
KOKol  dtoAoytcTfiol,  the  'evil  thinkings'  or  'surmisings^'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  S.  Paul. 

4.  n\€ov€(CaL,  Covetousness :  or,  'Inordinate,  unreasonable 
desires.' — For  the  word  does  not  only  signify  the  designing  and  con- 
trivances of  unjust  ways  of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often  separated 
from  covetous  desires :  but  the  very  studium  ^abefidi,  the  thirst,  or 
greediness,  secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance :  ttAco- 
v€(Ca  ff  im\p  t^s  ^inOvfiCas  rov  ttK^Covos  fiXd^r),  *  the  hurt  of  immo- 
derate lusting  or  desire  -/  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  of 
uncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly  separate  it  from  this,  bo- 
cause  this  is  comprised  under  other  words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard 
to  discern  and  to  reprove  this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of 

P  [Ubi  supnu]  /ioAox^o. — Eph.  ▼.  [4.] 

*  LysistntiL  (lin.  720.]  '  [§  7  gq.— torn.  vii.  p.  99  sqq.] 

»  [vid.  De  offic,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  ■  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  523,  note  e.J 

"  EifTptofKia,  Karaxpn^riKus  pro  3w-  ^  ['  surmises'  B.] 
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it,  though  they  will  not  think  or  confess  what  is  and  what  is  not 
'  abundance/  For  there  is  not  easily  to  be  found  a  greater  testimony 
of  covetousness  than  the  error  concerning  the  measure  of  our  posses- 
sions. He  that  is  not  easy  to  call  that  abundance  which  by  good  and 
severe  men  is  thought  so,  desires  more  than  he  should.  To  ircpKrcrcueti; 
n  rfy  (a)ff,  '  when  any  thing  is  over  and  above  the  needs  of  our  Ufe,' 
that  is  too  much ;  and  to  desire  that,  is  covetousness,  saith  S.  Luke, 
'Opare  koL  <f)vK<lLa<r€T€  iirb  r^y  7r\€ov€^Cas,  '  take  heed  and  keep  your 
selves  from  covetousness ;  for  our  life  consisteth  not  in  abundance  / 
intimating,  that  to  desire  more  than  our  life  needs,  is  to  desire  abun- 
dance, and  that  is  covetousness ;  and  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  that 
is,  all  sins  and  all  mischiefs  can  come  from  hence. 

Divitis  hoc  vitiam  est  auri ;  nee  beUa  fuere 
Faginus  adstabat  cum  scyphus  ante  dapes". 

Tliere  were  no  wars  in  those  days  when  men  did  drink  in  a  treen  ^ 
cup. 

5.  UovrfpCai,  Wickedness. — ^This  is  the  same  that  the  Latins 
call  malitia  ;  a  scurvy,  base  disposition ;  aptness  to  do  shrewd  turns, 
to  delight  in  mischiefs  and  tragedies ;  a  loving  to  trouble  our  neigh- 
bour, and  to  do  him  ill  oflBces ;  crossness,  perverseness  and  peevish- 
ness of  action  in  our  entercourse.  Yiovr)pia,  6  kK  TrapacrKevrji  cIs  riva 
irapd  Tov  ttovos  yiv6\i.€vos,  saith  Suidas  * ;  face99ere  negotium  alicui, 
to  do  a  man  an  evil  office,  or  to  'put  him  to  trouble.'  And  to  this 
is  reducible  that  which  S.  Paul  calls  KaKorjOfiav,  '  malignity  /  a  base- 
ness of  nature  by  which  we  take  things  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  ex- 
pounding things  always  in  the  worst  sense.  Fitiositas  is  the  Latin 
word  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  by  being  a 
more  general  principle  of  mischief.  Malitia  certi  cujiudam  vitii  est, 
vitiositas  omnium,  said  Cicero  <^.  This  is  in  a  man's  nature  an  uni- 
versal depravation  of  his  spirit;  that  is  in  manners,  and  is  sooner 
cured  than  this. 

6.  Kaic^a,  Ceaftiness. — ^That  is,  a  wiUness  and  aptness  to  de- 
ceive ;  a  studying  by  some  underhand  trick  to  over-reach  our  brother : 
like  that  of  Corax  his  scholar,  he  cozened  ^  his  master  with  a  trick 
of  his  own  art ;  YioKov  K6paKos  kuk^v  &6v  ^  '  a  crafty  crow  laid  a 


.  [Tibull.  i.  10.  7.] 

J   'i.  e.  'wooden.'] 

»  [col.  3042.] 

•  Tiucul.  ir.  [cap.  15.] 

^  [*  Cousen'd'  edd. — See  p.  S,  note  a, 
above.] 

<=  [TV  irapoitiieu^  radrriy  ol  fi^y  itirh  rov 
wrrivov  ^c&ou  <p€ur\v  tlprjcrOcUf  irt  oiSrt  ab- 
rhi  fifmrhs  icrlf  oUrt  t^  &6¥  t  ^X*'*  ^^ 
H^f  iiirh  K6paKos  rov  HvpOKOvaiov  fftftoffos. 


yhp  roinovt  its  ipourl,  fio^ip^t  Titrlas  M- 
fuxTi  fucrBhy  &irairo^/icyof,  jca)  ttcatySfityos 
fit  rh  Bucoffrfiptor,  fFrc  vp^t  rhy  K^Nuro, 
El  fi4y  fi€  yucfyrctas,  i  K6p<M^,  otfi\y  fuftd- 
BriKa^  Kol  olt  A^^  ri'  tl  8*  J^tt  rfi^if,  oi 
Kofup  rhy  fuaQhy  itcrair^s,  9avf»dtrayT%s 
oty  oi  ZiKturrai  rh  a'6^ta'/M  rov  v^aa^UruoVt 
iirtifHityriffay,  Keucov  ic6paicot  KtuAy  d»^.— 
Proverb.  Zenob.  iv.  82.  apud  Oaisf. 
Paroemiogr.,  p.  331.  Svo.  Ozon.  188C.] 
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crafty  egg/  By  which  is  not  signified  that  natural  or  acquired  saga- 
city by  which  men  can  contrive  wittily,  or  be  too  hard  for  their 
brother  if  they  should  endeavour  it :  but  a  studying  how  to  circum- 
vent him^  and  an  habitual  design  of  getting  advantage  upon  his 
weakness;  a  watching  him  where  he  is  most  easy  and  apt  for  im- 
pression, and  then  striking  him  upon  the  unarmed  part.  But  this 
is  brought  to  eflect,  by 

7.  Deceit;  cum  alitid  simulatur,  aliud  a^ifjir,  alterius  decipiendi 
causa,  said  Ulpian  and  Aquilius ;  that  is,  all  dissembling  to  the  pre- 
judice of  thy  neighbour;  ff  M  Avfxr;  t&v  ab€k<f>(j^v  ^tti^ovAi}  t€  koL 
liTj\avri  TTopa  t^  o7roaT<fX<|)  *,  any  thing  designed  to  thy  neighbour's 
disadvantage  by  simulation  or  dissimulation. 

8.  UNCLEAKNESs,'i4<r^Xyeta — 'Stinking :'  so  the  Syriac  interpreter* 
renders  it ;  and  it  means,  obscene  actions.  But  it  signifies  all  manner 
of  excess  or  immoderation ;  and  so  may  signify  TroXvriXeLav, '  prodigal 
or  lavish  expences,'  and  immoderate  use  of  permitted  pleasures,  even 
the  excess  of  Uberty  in  the  use  of  the  marriage  bed.  For  the  ancients 
use  the  word  not  only  for  '  unchaste,'  but  for  '  great  and  excessive.' 

'thej  are  exceeding  fat:'  and  a  goat  with  great  horns  is  called 
iLa-€ky6K€p<09  ».  It  is  luxuria,  or  the  excess  of  desire  in  the  matter  of 
pleasures.  Every  excess  is  do-^Aycia,  it  is  intemperance  :  &KaOap(rCa 
signifies  a  special  kind  of  crime  under  this ;  it  means  all  voluntary 
pollutions  of  the  body,  or 

9.  Wantonness. — ^That  is,  all  tempting  foolish  gestures;  such 
which  Juvenal  reproves, 

Cheironomon  Ledam  molli  saltante  Batyllo  h, 

which  being  presented  in  the  theatre  would  make  the  vestal  wanton. 
Every  thing  by  which  a  man  or  woman  is  KaKos  ra  ipcoriKa,  '  abomi- 
nable in  their  lusts ;'  to  which  the  ra  S^prjTa,  the  '  lusts  not  to  be 
named'  are  reducible  :  amongst  which  S.  Paul  *  reckons  the  '  effemi- 
nate/ and  '  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind ;'  that  is,  they  that 
do,  and  they  that  suffer  such  things  :  Philoctetes  *  and  Paris ;  Ccesar 
and  the  king  of  Pontus.  MollUies  or  softness  is  the  name  by  which 
this  vice  is  known,  and  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  are  also  called  the 
ifi^tXvyfUvoi  \  the  '  abominable.' 

10.  Hatred,  ^E^Opal  Kal  Oviiol;  'great,  but  transient  angers.' 
— llie  cause,  and  the  degree,  and  the  abode  makes  the  anger  crimi- 
nal.    By  these  two  words  are  forbidden  all  violent  passion,  fury,  re- 

[Suidai  in  roc  S^Aof.]  •  [Apud    Platon.     Comic. — Suid.    et 

.  [^f  .*     '  vr..v    -::    oo    . i.*.^      Hesydu  in  Kpth,  d(r«A7(Jic€p«». ] 


,^  Mark   WL  22,  translated  ,  -j-ju^.  ^i  vi.  G3.] 

J^LW*"  "^  ^^"^  ^^  '^'  ^^"""^         ^  ^[s2S;  In  ThLyd.  i.  12.] 
'  [Ariatoph.  Plut  560.]  '  J°^"  f ^poc]  xxi.  8. 
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vengefulness ;  ixOphs  6  ^k^ikt/t^s,  '  the  enemy  and  the  avenger,'  says 
David™.  But  not  this  only,  but  the  misliking  and  hating  of  a  man, 
though  without  actual  designs  of  hurting  him,  is  here  noted ;  that 
is,  when  men  retain  the  displeasure,  and  refuse  to  converse  or  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  man,  though  there  be  from  him  no  danger 
of  damage,  the  former  experiment  being  warning  enough;  the  for- 
bearing to  salute  him,  to  be  kind  or  civil  to  him,  and  every  degree 
of  anger  that  is  kept,  is  an  ^xOpa,  a  part  of  enmity  or  hatred.  To 
this  are  reduced  the  '  unmerciful  /  that  is,  such  as  use  their  right  in 
extreme  severity  towards  servants  and  malefactors,  criminal  or  ob- 
noxious persons :  and  the  '  implacable,'  that  is  a  degree  beyond ; 
such  who  being  once  offended  will  take  no  satisfaction,  but  the 
utmost  and  extremest  forfeiture. 

11.  Debate,  Contentions. — ^That  is,  all  striving  in  words  or 
actions,  scolding  and  quarrels,  in  which  as  commonly  both  parties 
are  faulty  when  they  enter,  so  it  is  certain  they  cannot  go  forth 
from  them  without  having  contracted  the  ^ilt  of  more  than  one 
sin.  Whither  is  reduced  clamour",  or  loua  expressions  of  anger: 
"Clamour  is  the  horse  of  anger,''  said  S.  Chrysostom®,  "anger  rides 
upon  it ;  throw  the  horse  down,  and  the  rider  will  fall  to  the  ground." 
Blasphemy;  ^backbiting*  we  read  it,  but  the  Greek  signifies  all 
words  that  are  injurious  to  God  or  man. 

12.  Whisperers. — That  is,  such  who  are  apt  to  do  shrewd  turns 
in  private ;  a  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour  in  a  man's  ear ; 

—  Hie  nigrs  succus  loliginis,  haec  est 
^rugo  mera  p  ; 

this  is  an  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark,  it  wounds  secretly,  and  no 
man  can  be  warned  of  it.  KaraXaXovs, '  backbiters ;'  it  is  the  same 
mischief,  but  it  speaks  out  a  little  more  than  the  other;  and  it 
denotes  such  who  pretend  friendship  and  society,  but  yet  traduce 
their  friend,  or  accuse  him  secretly ;  Kaivos  Tpoitos  6ia/3oA^s  rh  y.r\ 
ylfiyovras  ^UA'  iiraivovvra^  XvfiaCv€<T0ai,,  as  Poly  bins**  calls  it,  'a 
new  way  of  accusation,  to  undermine  a  man  by  praising  him/  that 
you  seeming  his  friend,  a  lover  of  his  virtue  and  his  person,  by 

|)raising  him  may  be  the  more  easily  believed  in  reporting  his  faults : 
ike  him  in  Horace',  who  was  glad  to  hear  any  good  of  his  old  friend 
Capitolinus,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  who  had  so  kindly  obliged  him, 

Sed  tamen  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  iHud 
Fugerit ;  — 


»  [Ps.  viii.  2,  LXX.— ^x^p6>  koI  Mi-  xi.  112  C— Cf.  rol.  iv.  p.  297.] 

ttTiriiy.]  P  {Hot.  sat.  i.  4.  100.1 

n  [Epb.  iv.  31.]  q  fSee  vol.  iv.  p.  299.  J 

0  [In  Joan.  hom.  xxvi.  §  3,  et  in  Eph.  r  [Ubi  supra,  lin.  99.] 
iv.  hom.  XV.  §  2. — torn.  viii.  p.  152  C,  ct 
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'  but  yet  I  wonder  that  he  escaped  the  judge's  sentence  in  his  crimi- 
nal cause.'  There  is  a  louder  kind  of  tliis  evil,  vppLarhi,  '  railers ;' 
thafs  when  the  smoke  is  turned  into  a  flame,  and  breaks  out ;  it  is 
the  same  iniquity  with  another  circumstance ;  it  is  the  vice  of  women 
and  boys,  and  rich  imperious  fools,  and  hard  rude  masters  to  their 
servants,  and  it  does  too  often  infect  the  spirit  and  language  of  a 
governor.  Our  bibles  read  this  word,  by  '  despiteful  /  that  notes 
an  aptness  to  speak  spiteful  words,  cross  and  untoward,  such  which 
we  know  will  do  mischief  of  displease. 

13.  Foolishness  ; — ^which  we  understand  by  the  words  of  S.  Paul*, 
'  Be  not  foolish,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is :'  it 
means  a  neglect  of  enquiring  into  holy  things ;  a  wilful  or  careless 
ignorance  of  the  best  things,  a  not  studying  our  religion,  which  in- 
deed is  the  greatest  folly  and  sottishness  ^,  it  being  a  neglecting  of 
our  greatest  interests,  and  of  the  most  excellent  notices,  and  it  is 
the  fountain  of  many  impure  emanations.  A  christian  must  not  be 
hrvvfTosj  he  must  not  call  fool,  nor  be  a  fool.  '  Head/  is  reduced 
to  this,  and  signifies  rash  and  indiscreet  in  assenting  and  dissent- 
ing ;  people  that  speak  and  do  foolishly,  because  they  speak  and  do 
without  aeliberation. 

14.  Pride. — KaTa<l)p6vrja'Cs  ns  ttAt/i;  avrov  t&v  HXXcdv,  'a  de- 
spising of  others,  if  compared  with  ourselves :'  so  Theophrastus  '*  calls 
it.  Concerning  which  we  are  to  judge  ourselves  by  the  voices  of 
others,  and  by  the  consequent  actions  observable  in  ourselves ;  any- 
thing whereby  we  overvalue  ourselves,  or  despise  others,  preferring 
ourselves,  or  depressing  them  in  unequal  places  or  usages,  is  the  signi- 
fication of  this  vice :  which  no  man  does  heartily  think  himself  guilty 
of,  but  he  that  is  not;  that  is,  the  humble  man.  A  particular  of  this 
sin  is  that  which  is  in  particular  noted  by  the  apostle,  under  the  name 
of  iXaCov€ta,  '  arrogance/  or  *  bragging  /  which  includes  pride  and 
hypocrisy  together :  for  so  Plato  *  defines  it  to  be,  i^is  TrpocriroLTfTiKri 
T&v  6yad(Zv  ft^  vTrapx^vTcav,  '  a  pretending  to  excellencies  which  we 
have  not  /  a  desiring  to  seem  good  but  a  carelessness  of  being  so ; 

Sutation  and  fame,  not  goodness,  being  the  design.  To  this  may  be 
;ned  '  emulations,'  i^^ot,  so  the  apostle  calls  them, '  zeals  /  it  sig- 
nifies  immoderate  love  to  a  lawful  object :  like  that  of  the  wife  of  Ajax 
in  Sophocles  7, 

AtarroT)  %s  iiiyitrrov  l(irxv<rc  orparovt 
otas  Karptias  iu^  Sirov  f^iiKov  rp4^u. 

She  did  him  most  strange,  zealous  services,  as  if  her  affection  had  no 
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Eph.  ▼.  17.]  p.  866.] 

ProT.  ixir.  9.]  ■  [In  Definn.,  torn.  ix.  p.  273.] 
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measure  *.  It  signifies  also  violent  desires  of  equalling  or  excelling 
another  for  honour's  sake,  ambition  and  envy  mixed  together :  it  is  a 
violent  pursuit  after  a  thing  that  deserves  it  not.  A  consequent  of 
these  is, 

15.  Aixoa-racrCai,  alpiacis,  'Seditions  or  schisms, and  hese- 
siES.' — ^That  is,  divisions  in  the  church  upon  diversity  of  opinions,  or 
upon  pride,  faction  and  interest,  as  in  choosing  bishops,  in  prelations 
and  governments  ecclesiastical,  from  factious  rulers  or  factious  sub- 
jects ;  wliich  are  properly  schisms,  but  use  commonly  to  belch  forth 
into  heresy :  according  to  that  saying,  Plerumque  schisma  in  hare- 
sin  eructat. 

16.  An  evil  eye. — ^That  is,  a  repining  at  the  good  of  others; 
envy,  a  not  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbour ;  a  grieving 
because  he  grieves  not.  Aut  illi  nescio  quid  incommodi  accidil,  avt 
nescio  eiti  aliquid  boni  ■ ;  when  good  happens  to  another,  it  is  as 
bad  as  if  evil  happened  to  himself. 

ft  rr^s  fityiimis  rod  <p$6yov  iroyriplas* 
rhv  tirrvxv  tt^ru  ris  ty  Bths  ^lAci*'. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  for  a  man  to  hate  him  that  is  pros- 
perous ;  hate  him  whom  God  loves  or  blesses.  It  bears  part  of  its 
punishment  along  with  it :  the  sin  hath  in  it  no  pleasure,  but  very 
much  torment. 

Nam  sese  ezcruciat  qui  beatis  invidet". 

A  part  of  this  is  unthankfulness  ^ ;  those  who  do  not  return  kindness 
to  others  from  whom  they  have  received  any,  neither  are  apt  to  ac- 
knowledge them :  which  is  properly  an  envying  to  our  friend  the 
noblest  of  all  graces,  that  of  charity ;  or  it  is  pnde  or  covetousness, 
for  from  any  of  these  roots  this  equivocal  issue  can  proceed. 

17.  LovEBS  OF  pleasures. — Such  who  study  and  spend  their  time 
and  money  to  please  their  senses ; 


rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 


Outturis  exemplum,  conducenduAque  magister*: 

Bare  epicures  and  gluttons,  such  which  were  famous  in  the  Boman 
luxury,  and  fit  to  be  presidents  of  a  Qreek  symposiac,  not  for  their 
skill  in  philosophy,  but  their  witty  arts  of  drinking. 

•  Ingeniosa  gula  est,  Sicalo  scanu  sqaore  menut 
Ad  mensam  vivus  perdncitur ' ; 

'  [*quibu8  nunc  urgetur  servidis  pro         ^  [Vet  poet — Grotim  in  Jac.  It.  2.] 
ilia  quam  habuit  prius  invidenda  sorte.*  *  [Poet  incert  ad  calc.  Apuleii,  ed. 

— Brunck.]  Oudendorp,  tom.ii.  p.  610.] 

*  [Bion  Bopbist  apud  Stobsum,  floriL  *  [2  Tim.  iiL  2.] 

tit  xxxviii.  50. — Macrob.,  saturn.,  lib.  ii.  *  [Jur.  sat  ii.  118.] 

cap.  2.~p.  349.]  t  Petroo.  [tatyr.,  cap.  ezix.  p.  Ml.] 
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Sensual  men :  such  who  are  dull^  and  unaffected  with  the  things  of 
God^  and  transported  with  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly ;  persons  that 
are  greedy  of  baser  pleasures.  'O  ibiKos  oifTt}  irkiov  r&v  rjbi<av  v^/xci, 
said  the  scholiasts  npon  Aristotle.  The  wicked  man  allows  to  him- 
self too  large  a  portion  of  sweet  things.  '  Licorishness'  is  the  common 
word  to  express  this  vice  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking. 

18.  Bust-bodies. — ^That  is,  such  who  invade  the  offices,  or  imper- 
tinently obtrude  their  advice  and  help  when  there  is  no  need,  and 
when  it  is  not  liked,  not  out  of  charity,  but  of  curiosity,  or  of  a 
trifling  spirit :  and  this  produces  talking  of  others,  and  makes  their 
conversation  a  scene  of  censure  and  satire  against  others ;  never 
speaking  of  their  own  duty,  but  often  to  the  reproach  of  their  neigh- 
bours, something  that  may  lessen  or  disparage  him. 

1 9.  The  fearful,  and  the  unbelievers. — That  is,  they  that  fear 
man  more  than  God,  that  will  do  any  thing  but  suffer  nothing,  that 
full  away  in  persecution ;  such  who  dare  not  trust  the  promises,  but 
fear  want,  and  fear  death,  and  trust  not  God  with  cheerfulness,  and 
joy,  and  confidence. 

20.  ^vp€vboKovvT€s  Tois  7rp(i<raou(ri,  'They  that  take  plea- 
sure IN  those  that  do  these  things.' — ^Tliat  is,  they  who  in  any 
sense  encourage,  or  promote,  or  love  the  sin  of  another,  are  guilty  them- 
selves ;  not  of  the  other's  sin,  but  of  their  own.     He  that  commands 
a  man  to  swear,  is  not  guilty  of  that  swearing,  but  of  that  commanding 
him.     It  is  a  sin  to  do  so ;  but  that  sin  to  which  the  man  is  en- 
couraged, or  tempted,  or  assisted,  is  his  own  sin,  and  for  it  he  is  to 
repent;  every  man  for  his  own.     For  it  is  inartificially  said  by  the 
masters  of  moral  theology,  that  by  many  ways  we  arc  guilty  of  the  sins 
of  others.     By  many  ways  indeed  we  can  procure  them  to  sin ;  and 
every  such  action  of  ours  is  a  sin,  against  charity  and  the  matter  of 
that  commandment  in  which  the  temptation  was  instanced  :  but  their 
sin  is  not  ours ;  their  sin  does  not  properly  load  us,  neither  does  our 
being  author  of  it  excuse  them.     It  was  tne  case  of  Adam,  and  Eve, 
and  the  serpent,  who  yet  did  every  one  bear  their  own  burden.    Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and  Ghrysippus  were  notorious  in  this  kind.     Non  est 
enim  immunia  a  scelere  qui  ut  fieret  imperavit,  nee  est  alienns  a  cri~ 
mine  cujits  consensu,  licet  non  a  se  admisavm  critnen,  tamen  publice  le- 
gitur,  said  S.  Cyprian  ^,     He  that  commands,  and  he  that  consents, 
and  be  that  delights,  and  he  that  commends,  and  he  that  maintains, 
and  he  that  counsels,  and  he  that  tempts,  or  conceals,  or  is  silent  in 
another's  danger,  when  his  speaking  wiU  prevent  it,  is  guilty  before 
God.     Corrumpere,  et  corrumpi  saculum  vacatur  *.     This  evil  is  of  a 

V  Alex.  Aphrod.  in  lib.  de  anim.  [p.      —Est  autem  epistola  presbyterorum  &c. 
156.  foL  Vcnct  MDXXXiv.]  ad  Cyprian  urn.] 

*  Epiit  xxL  [leg.  xxxi.  al.  xxx.  p.  67.         *  [Tac  Genn.  xix. — torn.  iv.  p.  96.] 
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great  extent,  but  receives  its  degrees  accoriling  to  the  influence  or 
causality  it  hath  in  the  sins  of  others. 

21.  These  I  have  noted  and  explicated,  because  they  are  not  so 
notorious  as  others,  which  have  a  public  name,  and  filthy  character, 
and  easy  definition ;  such  as,  adulteries,  fornication,  drunkenness, 
idolatry,  hating  of  God  and  good  men,  perjury,  malicious  lies,  koX  to, 
Toiavra,  as  S.  Paul  adds,  '  and  such  like ;'.  these,  and  those,  and  all 
that  are  Uke  these,  exclude  us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven^.  They 
are  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  /'  but  these  which  are  last  reckoned  are 
such  which  all  the  world  condemns,  and  they  are  easily  discerned,  as 
smoke,  or  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  :  but  the  other  are  some- 
times esteemed  innocent,  often  excused,  commonly  neglected,  always 
undervalued.  But  concerning  all  these,  the  sentence  is  sad  and  decre- 
tory, ''They  that  are  such  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven^/' 
but  "  they  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone*.''  Now  if  we  Ust  to  observe  it,  many  of  these  are 
such  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  daily  conversation,  are  so  little 
noted  and  so  confidently  practised,  that  to  try  men  concerning  their 
hopes  of  heaven  by  such  measures  would  seem  strange  and  hard : 
but  it  is  our  faults  that  it  is  so ;  these  are  the  measures  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, aud  not  to  be  prejudged  by  later  and  looser  customs. 

22.  In  this  question,  by  'a  single  act'  I  mean  a 
every  singir  act  deliberate  act,  a  wilful,  observed,  known  act ;  for 
of  these  sins  put*  concerning  acts  by  surprise,  by  incogitancy,  by 
God^sTavom?   °^    imperfection,  I  shall  give  a  special   account  in   a 

chapter  on  purpose.     To  this  therefore  I  answer  by 
several  propositions. 

23.  a.  There  are  some  acts  of  sin  so  vile  and  mischievous  that  they 
cannot  be  acted  but  by  a  great  malice  or  depravation  of  the  will ;  and 
do  suppose  a  man  to  be  gone  a  great  way  from  God  before  he  can 
presumptuously  or  wilfully  commit  any  of  them ;  such  as  are  idolatry, 
wilful  murder,  adultery,  witchcraft,  perjury,  sacrilege,  and  the  like : 
such  which  by  reason  of  their  evil  effect  are  called  peccata  clamaniia 
ad  Baminum,  '  crying  sins ;'  as,  oppressing  widows,  entering  into  the 
fields  of  the  fatherless,  killing  a  man  by  false  accusation,  grinding  the 
face  of  the  poor,  some  sort  of  unnatural  lusts :  or  such  which  by 
reason  of  their  scandal,  and  severe  prohibitions  of  them,  and  their 
proper  baseness  and  unholiness,  are  peccata  vastantia  conicientiam^ , 
they  *  lay  a  man's  conscience  waste ;'  such  are  all  these  that  I  have 
now  reckoned.  Now  concerning  every  one  of  these  there  is  amongst 
wise  and  good  men  no  question,  but  every  act  of  them  is  exclusive  of 
a  man  from  all  his  hopes  of  heaven,  unless  he  repent  timely  and 

J  [Gal.  V.  21.]  ,  [Rev.  xxL  8.] 

^  [1  Cor.  vi.  10.]  m  [g.  August— ch.  t.  |  S,  infr.] 
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effectaally.  For  every  act  of  these  is  sucli  as  a  man  cannot  be  sur- 
prised in  the  commission  of  it ;  he  can  have  no  ignorance,  no  neces- 
sity, no  infirmity  to  lessen  or  excuse  his  fauh ;  m  liich  because  it  is 
veiy  mischievous  in  the  event,  expressly  and  severely  and  by  name 
forbidden,  is  also  against  holiness  and  against  chanty,  against  God 
and  against  the  commandment  so  apparently,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
lessen  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  excuse,  if  he  that  commits 
them  have  a  clear  use  of  reason.  Some  acts  of  other  sins  arc  such 
which  as  they  are  innocent  of  doing  mischief  to  our  neighbour,  so 
they  are  forbidden  only  in  general,  but  concerning  the  particular 
there  is  not  any  express  certainty ;  as  in  drunkenness,  ^vhich  though 
every  Christian  knows  to  be  forbidden,  yet  concerning  every  particular 
act  it  is  not  always  so  certain  that  it  is  drunkenness,  because  the  acts 
partake  of  more  and  less;  which  is  not  true  in  murder,  in  adultery, 
apostasy,  witchcraft,  and  the  Hke.  Besides  which,  in  some  of  the 
forbidden  instances  there  are  some  degrees  of  surprise,  even  when 
there  are  some  degrees  of  presumption  and  deliberation,  which  in 
others  there  cannot  be.  Upon  which  considerations  it  is  apparent 
that  the  single  acts  of  these  greater  sins  are  equal  to  a  habit  in  others, 
and  are  for  the  present  destructive  of  the  state  of  God's  favour ;  a 
man  that  does  them  is  in  the  state  of  danniation  till  he  hath  re- 
pented; that  is,  no  good  man  can  do  one  of  these  acts,  and  be  a 
good  man  still;  he  is  a  wicked  person,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  if 
he  does. 

24.  ;3.  This  is  apparent  in  those  acts  which  can  be  done  but  once ; 
as  in  parricide,  or  murdering  our  father  or  mother,  and  in  the  wilful 
murder  of  our  self.  There  can  be  no  habit  of  these  sins ;  all  their 
malignity  is  spent  in  one  act ;  and  the  event  is  best  declared  by  one 
of  them;  the  man  dies  in  his  sin,  in  that  sin  which  excludes  him 
from  heaven.     Every  act  of  these  sins  is  like  the  stinging  of  bees, 

animamque  in  vulncre  ponunt "  ; 

he  cannot  strike  again,  he  can  sin  that  sin  over  no  more ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  single  act  that  damns  in  that  case.  Now  though  it  is  by 
accident  that  tnese  sins  can  be  but  once  acted,  yet  it  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  these  single  acts  destroy  the  soul,  but  by  their  malice  and 
evil  effect,  their  mischief  or  uncharitableness  :  it  follows  therefore 
that  it  is  so  in  all  the  single  act^  of  these  great  crimes;  for  since 
they  that  cannot  be  habitual,  yet  are  highly  damnable ;  the  evil  sen- 
tence is  upon  every  act  of  these  greater  crimes. 

25.  y.  Concermng  the  single  acts  of  other  sins  which  are  not  so 
highly  criminal,  yet  have  a  name  in  the  catalogues  of  condemned 
sins,  the  sentence  in  scripture  is  the  same ;  the  penalty  extreme,  the 
fine  is  the  whole  interest :  8.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians** 
seems  only  to  condemn  the  habit,  '  thieves,  drunkards,  covetous,  rail- 

■  [vid.  Virg.  georg.  iv.  238.  J  "     1  Cor.  vi.  10.] 
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ere/  &c.,  '  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  Now  one  act 
does  not  make  them  properly  such;  a  habit,  not  an  act,  denomi- 
nates. But  lest  this  be  expounded  to  be  a  permission  to  commit 
single  acts,  S.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  (Matians^  affixes  the  same 
penalty  to  the  actions  as  to  the  habits ;  roiavro  Trpcicro-oin-es,  '  they 
that  do  such  things  /  that  is,  the  actions  of  those  sins  are  damnable 
and  exclusive  from  heaven  as  verily  as  the  habits.  And  however  in 
moral  accounts,  or  in  Aristotle's  ethics,  a  man  is  not  called  by  the 
name  of  a  single  action,  yet  in  all  laws  both  of  God  and  man  he  is. 
He  that  steals  once  is  a  thief,  in  the  courts  of  God  and  the  king ;  and 
one  act  of  adultery  makes  a  man  an  adulterer ;  so  that  by  this  mea- 
sure, '  they  that  are  such,'  and  '  they  that  do  such  things,'  means 
the  same ;  and  the  effect  of  both  is  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

26.  h.  Single  actions  in  scripture  are  called,  'works  of  darkness,' 
'deeds  of  the  body,'  'works  of  the  flesh <i;'  and  though  they  do  not 
reign,  yet  if  they  enter,  they  disturb  the  rest  and  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  grace ;  and  therefore  are  in  their  several  measures  against 
the  holiness  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  All  sins  are  single  in  their  act- 
ing, and  a  sinful  habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act  but  as  many  differ 
from  one,  or  as  a  year  from  an  hour :  a  vicious  habit  is  but  one  sin 
continued  or  repeated ;  for  as  a  sin  grows  from  little  to  great,  so  it 
passes  from  act  to  habit :  a  sin  is  greater  because  it  is  complicated 
externally  or  internally,  no  other  way  in  the  world ;  it  is  made  up  of 
more  kinds,  or  more  degrees  of  choice ;  and  when  two  or  three  crimes 
are  mixed  in  one  action,  then  the  sin  is  loud  and  clamorous ;  and  if 
these  still  grow  more  numerous,  and  not  interrupted  and  disjoined  by 
a  speedy  repentance,  then  it  becomes  a  habit.  As  the  continuation 
of  an  instant  or  its  perpetual  flux  makes  time  and  proper  succession, 
80  does  the  re-acting  or  the  continuing  in  any  one  or  more  sins  make 
an  habitual  sinner.  So  that  in  this  question,  the  answer  for  one  will 
serve  for  the  other :  wherever  the  habit  is  forbidden,  there  also  the 
act  is  criminal  and  against  God,  damnable  by  the  laws  of  Grod,  and 
actually  damning  without  repentance.  Between  sins  great  and  little, 
actual  and  habitual,  there  is  no  difference  of  nature  or  formality,  but 
only  of  degrees. 

27.  e.  And  therefore  the  words  that  represent  the  state  of  sin  are 
used  indifferently  both  for  acts  and  habits.  Yloulv  signifies  to  do 
single  acts,  and  by  aggravation  only  can  signify  an  habitual  sinner  : 
6  TTOicoi;  r7)v  iifiaprCav,  'he  that  commits  sin  is  of  the  devil;'  so 
S.  John^ :  by  which  although  he  means  especially  him  that  commits 
sin  frequently  or  habitually ;  for  where  there  is  greater  reason,  there 
is  the  stronger  affirmative :  yet  that  he  must  also  mean  it  of  single 
sins  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  some  single  acts 
in  some  instances  being  as  mischievous  and  malicious  as  a  hahit  in 

»  [Gal.  V.  21.]  1  [Eph.  v.  1 1  ;  Rom.  viii.  13.]  '  [1  John  iii  8.] 
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others ;  but  ly  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  '  the  devil  is 
the  father  of  ues  •/  and  therefore  every  one  that  tells  a  lie  is  of  the 
devil,  eatenms.  To  which  add  also  the  words  of  S.  John^  explicating 
his  whole  design  in  these  and  all  his  other  words,  "Tliese  things  I 
write  unto  you  that  ye  might  not  sin/'  that  is,  that  ye  might  not  do 
sinful  actions;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  as  verily  in- 
tend to  prevent  every  sin,  as  any  sin,  or  that  he  would  only  have  men 
to  beware  of  habitual  sins,  and  not  of  actual,  single  siiis,  without 
which  caution  he  could  never  have  prevented  the  habitual.  To  do 
sin,  is  to  do  one,  or  to  do  many ;  and  are  both  forbidden  under  the 
same  danger. 

28.  The. same  manner  of  expression  in  a  differing  matter  hath  a 
different  signification.  '  To  do  sin'  is  to  do  any  one  act  of  it :  but 
'  to  do  righteousness'  is  to  do  it  habitually.  '  lie  that  doetli "  sin,' 
that  is,  one  act  of  sin,  '  is  of  the  devil  /  but  '  he  that  doth  righte- 
ousness,' viz.,  habitually, '  he  [only]  is  righteous.'  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  this,  because  one  sin  can  destroy  a  man,  but  one  act  of 
virtue  cannot  make  him  alive :  as  a  phial  is  broken,  though  but  a 
piece  of  its  lip  be  cut  away ;  but  it  is  not  whole  unless  it  be  entire 
and  unbroken  in  every  part.  Bonum  ex  iuUnjra  cau*a,  Malum  ex 
qualidef  jxtrticulari".  And  therefore  since  'he  that  does  righteous- 
ness' (in  S.  John's  phrase)  '  is  righteous ;'  and  yet  no  man  is  righte- 
ous for  doing  one  act  of  righteousness ;  it  follows,  that  by  '  doing 
righteousness,'  he  must  mean  doing  it  habitually.  But  because  one 
blow  can  kill  a  man  or  wound  him  desperately;  therefore  when 
8.  John  speaks  of  'doing  sin,'  he  means  doing  any  sin,  any  way,  or 
in  any  degree  of  act  or  habit.  For  this  is  that  we  arc  commanded 
by  the  Spuit  of  Christ;  we  must  TT€pii7aT€lv  oKpt^aJs*, '  walk  exactly,' 
'  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  anything  of  that  nature,'  ayiot  koI 
2fia>fju>i,  'holy  and  unblamable;'  so  must  the  church  be;  that  is,  so 
must  be  all  the  faithful,  or  the  men  and  women  of  the  christian 
church;  for  the  church  is  nothing  but  a  coni^rcgation  or  collective 
body  of  believing  persons;  Christ  therefore  intending  to  represent 
the  church  to  God  '  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  fault,'  intends  that 
all  His  servants  should  be  so.  Tor,  '  Liet  no  man  deceive  himself; 
omnis  homo  qui  post  baptlmnnm  mortalla  crimhia  commisent,  hoc  est 
iomieidium,  aduiterium,  furtumy  falsum  testimonium y  vel  reliqua 
crimina  perpetraverit,  unde  per  legem  mundanam  jiwri  pot e rat,  si 
pcenitentiam  nofi  egerit,  eleemosptam  jnstam  non  Jecerit,  nunquam 
kabebit  vitam  atemam,  sed  cum  diabolo  descendet  ad  iufana  y,  every 
man  who  after  his  baptism  hath  committed  mortal  or  killing  sins, 
that  is  to  say,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  any  other 
crimes  which  are  capital  by  human  laws,  if  he  does  not  repent,  if  he 

•  fJohn  riii  44.]  iv.  p.  514,  note  b.] 

«  [John  ii  1.]  *  [Eph.  v.  15,  27.] 

•»  ['doth*  B.J  ^  Caesar.  Arelat.,  horn.  xvi.  [leg.  xliL 

*  Dionyt.  do  diviii.  nomin. — [Seo  toL      p.  784.] 
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does  not  give  just  measures  of  alms,  he  shall  not  liave  eternal  life,  but 
with  the  devil  he  shall  descend  into  hell/  This  is  the  sad  sentence 
against  all  single  acts  of  sin  in  the  capital  or  greater  instances. 

But  upon  this  account  who  can  be  justified?  who  can  hope  for 
heaven,  since  even  the  most  righteous  man  that  is,  sinneth,  and  by 
single  acts  of  unworthiness  interrupts  his  course  of  piety  and  pol- 
lutes his  spirit?  If  a  single  act  of  these  great  or  mortal  sins  can 
stand  with  the  state  of  grace,  then  not  acts  of  these  but  habits  are 
forbidden,  and  these  only  shut  a  man  from  heaven.  But  if  one 
single  act  destroys  the  state  of  grace,  and  puts  a  man  out  of  God's 
favour,  then  no  man  abides  in  it  long,  and  what  shall  be  at  the  end 
of  these  things  ? 

29.  To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  single  acts  are  continually  for- 
bidden, and  in  every  period  of  their  commission  displease  God,  and 
provoke  Him  to  anger.  To  abide  in  any  one  sin,  or  to  do  it  often,  or 
to  love  it,  is  against  the  covenant  of  the  gospel,  and  the  essence  and 
nature  of  repentance,  which  is  a  conversion  from  sin  to  righteousness : 
but  every  single  act  is  against  the  cautions  and  watchfulness  of  re- 
pentance. It  is  an  act  of  death,  but  not  a  state ;  it  is  the  way  of 
death,  but  is  not  in  the  possession  of  it.  It  is  true  that  every 
single  act  of  fornication  merits  an  eternal  heU,  yet  when  we  name  it 
to  be  a  single  act,  we  suppose  it  to  be  no  more,  that  is,  to  be  re- 
scinded and  immediately  cut  off  by  a  vigorous  and  proportionable 
repentance :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  more  than  a  single  act,  for  it  is  a  habit, 
as  I  shall  remonstrate  in  the  chapter  of  Habits.  But  then  upon  this 
account  a  single  act  of  any  sin  may  be  incident  to  the  state  of  a  good 
man,  and  yet  not  destroy  his  interests  or  his  hopes ;  but  it  is  upon 
no  other  ground  but  this, — It  is  a  single  act,  and  it  does  not  abide 
there,  but  passes  immediately  into  repentance:  and  then  though  it 
did  interrupt  or  discompose  the  state  of  grace  or  the  divine  favour, 
yet  it  did  not  destroy  it  quite.  The  man  may  pray  David's*  prayer : 
"  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost ;  0  seek  Thy  servant, 
for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments." 

30.  So  that  if  a  man  asks  whether  a  good  man  falling  into  one  act 
of  these  great  sins,  still  remains  a  good  man ;  the  answer  is  to  be  made 
upon  this  consideration.  He  is  a  good  man  that  is  so  sorry  for  his 
sin,  and  so  hates  it,  that  he  will  not  abide  in  it :  and  this  is  the  best 
indication  that  in  the  act  there  was  something  very  pitiable,  because 
the  man's  affections  abide  not  there ;  the  good  man  was  smitten  in  a 
weak  part,  or  in  an  ill  hour,  and  then  repents ;  for  such  is  our  good- 
ness ;  to  need  repentance  daily  for  smaller  things,  and  too  often  for 
greater  things,  ^ut  be  they  great  or  little,  they  must  be  speedily 
repented  of;  and  he  that  does  so  is  a  ^ood  man  still.  Not  but  that 
the  single  act  is  highly  damnable,  and  exclusive  of  heaven,  if  itself 
were  not  excluded  from  his  affections :  but  it  does  not  the  mischief, 

*  [Pftalm  cxix.  ult.] 
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because  he  does  not  suffer  it  to  proceed  in  finishing  that  death  which 
it  would  have  effected,  if  the  poison  had  not  been  speedily  expelled, 
before  it  had  seized  upon  a  vital  part. 

31.  But  secondly,  1  answer  that  being  in  the  state  of  grace  is  a 
phrase  of  the  schools,  and  is  of  a  large  and  almost  intinitc  com- 
prehension. Every  Christian  is  in  some  degree  in  the  state  of  grace, 
so  long  as  he  is  invited  to  repentance,  and  so  long  as  he  is  capable 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  This  we  learn  from  thi)se  words  of 
S.John*,  "All  unrighteousness  is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto 
death  \'  that  is,  some  sorts  of  sins  are  so  incident  to  the  condition  of 
men  and  their  state  of  imperfection,  that  the  man  who  hath  com- 
mitted them  is  still  within  the  methods  of  ))ardon,  and  hath  not 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  promises  and  covenant  of  repentance :  but 
" there  is  a  sin  unto  death \^  that  is,  some  men  proceed  beyond  the 
measures  and  economy  of  the  gospel,  and  the  usual  methods  and 
probabilities  of  repentaiicc,  by  obstinacy,  and  persevering  in  sin,  by  a 
wilful,  spiteful  resisting  or  despising  the  offers  of  grace  and  the  means 
of  pardon ;  for  such  a  man  S.  John  does  not  encourage  us  to  pray  : 
if  he  be  such  a  person  as  S.  John  described,  our  prayers  will  do  liim 
no  good ;  but  because  no  man  can  tell  the  last  minute  or  period  of 
pardon,  nor  just  when  a  man  is  gone  beyond  the  limit ;  and  because 
the  limit  itself  can  be  eidarged,  and  God's  mercies  stay  for  some 
longer  than  ^for  others,  therefore  S.  John  left  us  under  this  indefinite 
restraint  and  caution  \  which  was  decretory  enough  to  represent  that 
sad  state  of  things  in  which  the  refractary^  and  impenitent  have  im- 
merged  themselves,  and  yet  so  indefinite  and  cautious,  that  we  may 
not  be  too  forward  in  applying  it  to  particulars,  nor  in  prescribing 
measures  to  the  divine  mercy,  nor  passing  final  sentences  upon  our 
brother,  before  we  have  heard  our  Judge  himself  speak.  '  Sinning  a 
sin  not  unto  death,'  is  an  expression  fully  signifying  that  there  are 
some  sins  which  though  they  be  committed  and  displease  God,  and 
must  be  repented  of,  and  need  many  and  mighty  prayers  for  their 
pardon,  yet  the  man  is  in  the  state  of  grace  and  pardon,  that  is,  he  is 
within  the  covenant  of  mercy,  he  may  be  admitted  to  repentance,  if 
he  will  return  to  his  duty.  So  that  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  is 
having  a  title  to  God's  loving  kindness,  a  not  being  rejected  of  God, 
but  a  being  beloved  by  Him  to  certain  purposes  of  mercy  :  and  that 
hath  these  measures  and  degrees ; — 

32.  o.  A  wicked  Christian  that  lives  vilely,  and  yet  is  called  to 
repentance  by  the  vigorous  and  fervent  sermons  of  the  gospel,  is  in 
a  state  of  grace,  of  this  grace;  God  would  fain  save  him,  willing  He 
is  and  desirous  he  should  live ;  but  His  mercy  to  him  goes  but  thus 
far,  that  He  still  continues  the  means  of  his  salvation;  lie  is  angr}'  with 
him,  but  not  finally.  The  Jews  were  in  some  portions  of  this  state  until 
the  final  day  came  in  which  God  would  not  be  merciful  any  more ; 

■  ri  John  V.  17.]  '•  [sic  A. — •  refraclarius»'  lar.] 
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'  Even  in  this  tliy  day,  0  Jerusalem,'  said  our  blessed  Saviour'' ;  so  long 
as  their  day  lasted,  their  state  of  grace  lasted,  God  had  mercy  for 
them,  if  they  had  had  gracious  hearts  to  receive  it. 

33.  fi.  But  he  that  oegins  to  leave  his  sins,  and  is  in  a  continual 
contestation  against  them,  and  yet  falls  often,  even  most  commonly, 
at  the  return  of  the  temptation,  and  sin  does  in  some  measure  prevail ; 
he  is  in  the  state  of  a  further  grace,  nearer  to  pardon,  as  he  is  nearer 
to  hoUness ;  his  hopes  are  greater  and  nearer  to  performance,  he  is 
'  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  so  our  blessed  Lord  <*  expressed 
the  like  condition ;  he  is  Terayixivos  €ls  C<^rjv  al(avi.ov  *,  '  ordered,  dis- 
posed towards  life  eternal :'  and  this  is  a  further  approach  towards  the 
state  of  life. 

34.  y.  He  that  loves  no  sin,  but  hath  overcome  his  affections  to 
aU,  and  hates  all,  but  yet  with  so  imperfect  a  choice  or  aversation  that 
his  faith  is  weak,  and  his  repentance  like  an  infant ;  tliis  man  is  in  a 
better  state  than  both  the  former  :  God  will  not '  quench  the  smoking 
flax,  nor  break  the  bruised  reed '  /  God  hath  in  some  measure  pre- 
vailed upon  him :  and  as  God  is  ready  to  receive  the  first  unto  the 
means,  and  the  second  unto  the  grace  of  repentance ;  so  this  third  he 
is  ready  to  receive  unto  pardon,  if  he  shall  grow  and  persevere  in 
grace.  And  these  are  the  several  stages  and  periods  of  being  in  the 
state  of  grace. 

1 )  With  the  first  of  these  not  only  an  act,  but  a  habit  of  sin  is 
consistent ;  but  how  long  and  how  far,  God  only  knows. 

2)  With  the  second  period  a  frequency  of  falling  into  single 
sins  is  consistent :  but  if  he  comes  not  out  of  this  state,  and  proceed 
to  the  third  period,  he  will  relapse  to  the  first,  he  must  not  stay  here 
long. 

3)  But  they  that  are  in  the  third  period,  do  sometimes  fall 
into  single  sins,  but  it  is  but  seldom,  and  it  is  without  any  rema- 
nent portion  of  affection,  but  not  without  much  displeasure  and  a 
speedy  repentance ;  and  to  this  person  the  proper  remedy  is  to  grow 
in  grace,  for  if  he  does  not,  he  cannot  either  be  secure  of  the  present, 
or  confident  of  the  future. 

35.  b.  But  then  if  by  being  in  the  state  of  grace  is  meant  a  being 
actually  pardoned  and  beloved  of  God  unto  salvation,  so  that  if  the 
man  dies  so,  he  shall  be  saved,  it  is  certain  that  every  deliberate  sin, 
every  act  of  sin  that  is  considered  and  chosen,  puts  a  man  out  of  the 
state  of  grace ;  that  is,  the  act  of  sin  is  still  upon  his  account,  he  is 
not  actually  pardoned  in  that  for  any  other  worthiness  of  state,  or  re- 
lation of  person ;  he  must  come  to  new  accounts  for  that ;  and  if  he 
dies  without  a  moral  retractation  of  it,  he  is  in  a  sad  condition  if 
God  should  deal  with  him  mmmo  jure,  that  is,  '  be  extreme  to  mark 
that  which  was  done  amiss  ^,'     The  single  act  is  highly  damnable ; 

'  [Luke  xix.  42.]  •»  [Mark  xii.  84.]  •  [AcU  xiii.  48.] 

'  [Is.  xlii.  a.]  *  [Ps.  cxxjL  3.] 
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the  'wages  of  it  are  death V  it  'defiles  a  man/  it  excludes  from 
heaven^  it  '  grieves  the  holy  Spirit  of  grace/  it  is  against  his  under- 
taking, and  m  its  own  proportion  against  all  his  hopes :  if  it  be  not 
pardoned,  it  will  bear  the  man  to  hell ;  but  then  how  it  comes  to  be 
pardoned  in  good  men,  and  by  what  measures  of  favour  and  proper 
dispensation,  is  next  to  be  considered.     Therefore, 

36.  e.  Though  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  laws  of  the  co- 
Tenant,  every  single  deliberate  act  of  sin  provokes  God  to  anger,  who 
therefore  may  punish  it  by  the  severest  laws  which  He  decreed  against 
it ;  yet  by  the  economy  of  God  and  the  divine  dispensation  it  is  some- 
times otherwise.  For  besides  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  tliere  are  some 
that  suffer  His  temporal ;  some  suffer  both,  some  but  one.  God  uses 
to  smite  them  whom  He  would  make  to  be,  or  them  who  are.  His  sons, 
if  they  do  amiss.  If  a  wicked  man  be  smitten  with  a  temporal  judg- 
ment,  and  thence  begins  to  fear  God  and  to  return,  the  anger  will  go 
no  further;  and  therefore  much  rather  shall  such  temponil  judgments 
upon  the  good  man  that  was  '^ overtaken  in  a  fault'"  be  the  whole 
exaction.  God  smites  them  that  sin  these  single  sins,  and  though  He 
could  take  all,  yet  will  demand  but  a  fine. 

37.  C  But  even  this  also  God  does  not  do  but  in  the  case  of 
scandal  or  danger  to  others :  as  it  was  in  the  particular  of  David  ^, 
"  Because  thou  hast  made  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme,  the 
child  that  is  bom  unto  thee  shall  die :''  or  else,  secondly,  when  the 
good  man  is  negligent  of  his  danger,  or  dilatory  in  his  repejitance,  and 
careless  in  his  watch,  then  God  awakens  him  with  a  judgment,  sent 
with  much  mercy. 

3S.  Tj.  But  sometimes  a  temi)oral  death  ^  happens  to  good  men  so 
overtaken ;  it  happened  so  to  Moses  and  Aaron  for  their  fault  at  the 
waters  of  Massah  and  Meribah ;  to  the  prophet  of  Judah  that  came 
to  cry  out  against  the  altar  in  Bethel;  to  Uzzah  for  touching  the 
ark  with  unhallowed  fingers,  though  he  did  it  in  zeal ;  to  tlie  Corin- 
thians who  had  not  observed  decent  measures  in  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament ;  and  thus  it  happened  (say  some  of  the  ancient  doctors  ^) 
to  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  God  took  a  fine  of  them  also  saivo  confene- 
meutc  ",  '  their  main  stake  being  secured/ 


^  [Rom.  tL  23 ;  Matt  x?.  1 1  ;  Eph. 
IT.  30.] 

»  TGal.  vi.  1.] 

*  \2  Sam.  xii.  H.] 

»  rs«e  Tol.  iv.  p.  670.] 

"  [ '  Contenementum/  i£stImatio,  et 
conditionia  forma  ac  ratio,  qua  quis  in  re- 
publica  tabsistit,  Spelmanno :  seu  potiiis 
quod  cuique  ad  sumptus  necessarios  suffi- 
cit,  ex  roce  '  Continere.' — Ma^na  Charta 
libertatum  AngliflB,  cap.  H.  Liber  homo 
nnn  amercietur  pro  parvo  delicto  nisi 
■ecundum  modum  illiiis  delicti,  et  pro 
magno  delicto  secundum  maguiludinem 
deiicif,  salvo  >ibi    Contencmento  sun,  et 


mercatori  eodem  modo  salva  mcrcandi^a, 
et  villanus  .  .  .  salvo  wuina|);io. — Glan- 
villn,  lib.  ix.  cap.  S.  Secundum  quanti- 
tatom  feodurum  suorum,  et  secundum 
facultates,  ne  nimis  gravari  inde  vide- 
antur,  vel  suum  Contcncniciitum  amit- 
tere.  Id  est,  ne  conditioni  sure  derogarc 
cogantur,  amissi.H  vel  certe  imminutis 
suis  facultatibus. — Du  Cange,  *  Contene- 
mentum.* 

'  The  old  law  was,  that  when  a  man 
was  fine«i,  he  was  to  be  fined  *  salvo  con- 
tenementu,'  so  as  his  countenance  might 
be  safe,  taking  countenance  in  the  same 
sense  as  your  countryman  does,  when  he 
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— Culpam  banc  miserorum  morte  piabant  *. 

There  is  in  these  instances  this  difference :  Moses  and  Aaron  were  not 
smitten  in  their  sin,  but  for  it,  and  (as  is  not  doubted)  after  they  had 
repented :  but  Uzzah,  and  the  prophet,  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  the  Corinthians,  died  not  only  for  their  sin,  but  in  it  too  :  and  yet 
it  is  hoped  God's  anger  went  no  further  than  that  death,  because  in 
every  such  person  who  lives  well,  and  yet  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  there 
is  much  of  infirmity  and  imperfection  of  choice,  even  when  there  are 
some  degrees  of  wilfulness  and  a  wicked  heart.  And  though  it  be 
easy  to  suppose  that  such  persons  in  the  beginning  of  that  judgment, 
ana  the  approach  of  that  death,  did  morally  retract  the  sinful  action 
by  an  act  of  repentance,  and  that  upon  that  account  they  found  the 
effect  of  the  divine  mercies  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  who  was  slain 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of 
them  die  so  suddenly  as  not  to  have  power  to  exercise  one  act  of  re- 
pentance, though  the  case  be  harder,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even 
the  habitual  repentance  and  hatred  of  sin  by  which  they  pleased  God 
in  the  greater  portions  of  their  life,  will  have  some  influence  upon  this 
also.  But  this  case  is  but  seldom,  and  God's  mercies  are  very  great 
and  glorious ;  but  because  there  is  in  this  case  no  warrant,  and  this 
case  may  happen  oftener  than  it  does,  even  to  any  one  that  sins  one 
wilful  sin,  it  is  enough  to  all  considering  persons  to  make  them  fear : 
'  but  the  fool  sinneth  °  and  is  confident.' 

89.  0,  But  if  such  overtaken  persons  do  live,  then  God's  dispen- 
sation is  all  mercy,  even  though  He  strikes  the  sinner,  for  He  does  it 
for  good.  For  God  is  merciful  and  knows  our  weaknesses,  our  na- 
tural and  circumstant  follies :  He  therefore  recals  the  sinning  man. 
He  strikes  him  sharply,  or  He  corrects  him  gently,  or  He  calls  upon 
him  hastily,  as  God  please,  or  as  the  man  needs.  The  man  is  fallen 
from  the  favour  or  grace  of  God,  but  (I  say)  fallen  only  from  one  step 
of  grace;  and  God  is  more  ready  to  receive  him  than  the  man  is 
to  return ;  and  provided  that  he  repent  speedily,  and  neither  add  a 
new  crime,  nor  neglect  this,  his  state  of  grace  was  but  allayed  and 
disordered,  not  broken  in  pieces  or  destroyed. 

40.  I.  I  find  this  thing  rarely  well  discoursed  of  by  some  of  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church.  TertuUian's  p  words  are  excellent  words 
to  this  purpose :  Licet  perisse  dicatur,  erit  et  de  perditionis  genere  re- 
tractare,  quia  et  avis  non  moriendo  sed  errando,  et  drachma  non  inter' 
eundo  sed  latitando,  perierunt :  ita  licet  did  perisse  quod  salvum  est, 
'  that  may  be  said  to  be  lost  which  is  missing,  and  the  sheep  that  went 

says,  If  you  will  come  unto  my  house,  I  in  before :   but  now  they  fine  men  ten 

wiU  shew  you  the  best   countenance  I      times  more  than  they  are  worth.' Sel- 

can,  that  is,  not  the  best  face,  but  the  den,  Table  Talk,  art.  'Fines.'] 

best  entertainment    The  meaning  of  the  ■  [vid.  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  140.] 

law  was,  that  so  much  should  he  taken  •  [*tran8ilit,*ed.vulg. — 'rageth/auth. 

from  a  man,  such  a  gobbet  sliced  off,  vers. — Prov.  xiv.  16.] 

that  yet  notwithstanding  he  might  live  p  Lib.  de  pudicit.,  c  vii.  [p.  5/»9.] 

in  the  same  rank  and  condition  lie  lived 
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astray  was  also  lost ;  and  so  was  the  groat,  which  vet  was  bat  laid 
aside,  it  was  so  lost  that  it  was  found  again :  and  thus  that  may  be 
said  to  have  perished,  which  yet  is  safe/  Perit  igifur  etJidelU  elap- 
ttu  in  spectaculnm  quadrigarii  furorii  el  gladiatorii  cruorU,  et  scenica 
/(tdiUtiU  et  cystica  van  Hat  is,  in  iusits,  in  convivia  mcularii  f^jtenni- 
talis,  in  officium,  in  minislerium  aiiena  idoloiutritr  ;  aliquas  arfes  ad^ 
hibuU  curiositas,  in  verbum  ancifAtis  negation  is  .  .  impegit,  ob  tale 
quid  extra  gregein  datus  est ;  rel  et  ipse  forte  ira,  tumore,  temulafione, 
quod  denique  sctpe  sit,  dedignatione  castigationis  abrvjnt,  debet  requiri 
ataue  revocari  ;  '  the  Christian  is  (in  some  sort)  perished,  who  sins  by 
beholding  bloody  or  unchaste  spectacles,  who  ministers  to  the  sins  of 
others;  who  oficnds  by  anger,  emulation,  rage,  and  swelling,  too  se- 
vere animadversions ;  this  man  must  be  sought  for  and  called  back, 
but  this  man  is  not  quite  lost/  Quod  potest  rentperari  non  perit, 
nisi /oris  perseverar  it  ^  :  bene  interpretaberis  parabolam,  viventem  ad- 
hue  revocans  peccatorem ;  '  that  which  may  be  recovered  is  but  as 
it  were  lost,  unless  it  remains  abroad,  and  rt-turns  not  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  wandered/ 

41.  To  the  same  purpose  S.  Cyprian  and  S.  Ambrose  discourse  of 
the  parable  of  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  and  was  wounded  and 
half  dead.  Such  are  they  who  in  times  of  persecution  fell  away  into 
dissimulation.  Nee  pntemus  mortuos  esse,  sed  magis  semianimes  jacere 
eos  quos  persecutione  funesta  sauciatos  ridemi's,  qui  si  in  totnm  mortui 
essent,  nunquam  de  eisdem  jjostfnodum  et  confessores  et  marfyresjierent  ■", 
'  for  if  these  were  quite  dead,  you  should  not  tind  of  them  to  return 
to  life,  and  to  become  martyrs  and  confessors'  for  tliat  faith  which 
through  weakness  they  did  seemingly  abjure.  These  men  therefore 
were  but '  wounded  and  half  dead  /  for  they  still  keep  the  faith,  they 
preserve  their  title  to  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  grace  of  repentance :  qitam  Jidem  qtti  hnbet,  vitam  habet, 
saith  S.  Ambrose  * ;  '  he  that  hath  this  faith  hath  life,  that  is,  he 
is  not  excluded  from  pardon;  .  .  whom  therefore  i)eradventurc  the 
good  Samaritan  does  not  pass  by,  because  He  finds  there  is  life 
in  him,  some  principle  by  which  he  may  live  again.'  Now  as  it 
was  in  the  matter  of  faith,  so  it  is  of  charity  and  the  other  graces. 
Every  act  of  sin  takes  away  something  from  the  contrary  grace ;  but 
if  the  root  abides  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is  still  alive,  and  may  bring 
forth  fhiit  again.  '*  But  he  only  is  dead  who  hath  thrown  God  off 
for  ever,  or  entirely,  with  his  very  heart ;"  so  S.  Ambrose  *.  To  be 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,''  wliich  is  the  phrase  of  S.  Paul ",  is 
the  same  with  that  expression  of  S.  John  ^,  of  '  sinning  a  sin  unto 
death/  that  is,  habitual,  refractar}'  y,  pertinacious  and  incorrigible  sin- 

*  [aL   'non  ooterit,  si  foris   perteve-  toin.  ii.  col.  403  sq.] 

raTerit.']  »  [ibid.,  col.  404.J 

'  [S.  CyprUn.]   De  lapsis  ad  Anton.  >•  [Kph.  ii.  1.] 

ep.  Hi.  [al.  Iv.  p.  108.]  «  [1  John  v.  17.] 

■  Lib.  i  de  pcniit.,  c  10.  [al.  11. —  ^  !  d.  1H7.  note  b,  above.] 
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ners,  in  whom  there  is  scarce  any  hopes  or  sign  of  life.  These  are 
they  upon  whom,  as  S.  Paul's '  expression  is,  "  the  wrath  of  God  is 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost  /'  eis  to  t4\os,  unto  death ;  so  was 
their  sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death,  so  is  their  punishment. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this.  He  that  commits  one 
act  of  a  wilful  sin,  hath  provoked  God  to  anger ;  which  whether  it 
will  be  final  or  no,  we  cannot  know  but  by  the  event,  by  His  for- 
bearing us,  and  calling  us,  and  accepting  us  to  repentance.  One  act 
does  not  destroy  the  life  of  grace  utterly,  but  wounds  it  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  vileness  and  quantity,  or  abode  in  the  sin. 

What  re-  ^^'  **  UpoN  Consideration  of  the  premisses  ■  it  ap- 
penunce  is  ne-  pears  to  be  daugcrous  practically  to  enquire  how  far 
cessary  for  single  single  acts  of  siu  cau  stand  with  the  state  of  grace,  or 
"^       ""*  the  being  of  a  good  man.     For  they  ought  not  to  be 

at  all,  and  if  they  be  once,  we  must  repent,  and  the  sin  must  be  par- 
doned, or  we  die.  And  when  it  can  be  asked  how  far  any  sin  can  be 
consistent  with  the  state  of  God's  favour,  it  cannot  be  meant  that  God 
indulges  it  to  a  good  man  with  impunity,  or  that  His  grace  and 
favour  consists  in  this,  that  he  may  safely  sin  once  or  twice  in  what 
instance  or  in  any  instance  he  shall  choose :  but  in  this  it  does ;  a 
■ingle  act  of  siu  does  not  so  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  good  man,  but 
that  if  he  returns  speedily  he  shall  be  pardoned  speedily ;  for  this  God 
will  do  for  him,  not  by  permitting  him  to  sin  again,  but  by  taking 
his  sin  away,  and  healing  his  soul;  but  how  soon,  or  how  much,  or 
how  long  God  will  pardon  or  forbear.  He  hath  no  way  told  us.  For 
in  the  several  states  and  periods  of  the  soul  in  order  to  virtue  or  vice 
respectively,  there  is  no  specifical  diflPerence  but  of  degrees  only,  not 
of  state.  As  the  sins  are  more  or  longer,  God  is  more  angry,  and 
the  man  further  off;  but  the  man  is  not  whoUy  altered  from  his  state 
of  grace  till  he  be  arrived  at  the  unpardonable  condition.  He  is  a 
good  or  an  evil  man,  more  or  less,  according  as  he  sins  or  repents. 
For  neither  of  the  appellatives  are  absolute  and  irrespective;  and 
though  in  philosophy  we  use  to  account  them  such  by  the  prevailing 
ingredient,  yet  the  measures  of  the  spirit  are  otherwise.  The  whole 
affair  is  arbitrary,  and  gradual,  various  by  its  own  measures  and  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  so  that  we  cannot  in  these  things  which  are  in 
perpetual  flux,  come  to  any  certain  measures.  But  although  in  judging 
of  events  we  are  uncertain,  yet  in  the  measures  of  repentance  we  can 
be  better  guided.     Therefore  first  in  general : 

43.  /3.  S.  Cyprian's  ^  rule  is  a  prudent  measure,  Quam  magna  deU^ 
quimus,  tarn  granditer  dejleamus,  ui  pcenitentia  crimine  minor  nan  sit. 
According  to  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  so  must  be  the  greatness  of  the 
sorrow :  and  therefore  we  are  in  our  beginnings  and  progressions  of 
repentance  to  consider  all  the  *  circumstances  of  aggravation,  '  the 

*  [1  Thess.  ii.  ]6.]  s  [sic  edd.]  ^  [Oe  laptis,  p.  137.] 
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complication  of  the  crime,  *  the  scandal  and  *  eril  effe^^t :  ar.  J  i:i  pro- 
portion to  ever}'  one  of  these,  the  5c»rrow  i*  to  t^  enlarirHl  and  con- 
tinued. For  if  it  be  necc»anr  to  be  afflicttrd  bccac^e  we  have  done 
evU,  it  is  also  necessarr  that  our  affliction  ai:d  eriei  br  ari«werab!e  to 
all  the  parts  of  e\il :  because  a  sin  grows  greater  bv  bciiig  cionr  in 
matter,  or  choice;  in  the  instances,  or  in  tl'.e  aJhi-^ion  ;  aiid  a*  two 
sins  must  be  deplored  more  than  one,  ?o  must  twn  rlt-grees,  that  is, 
the  greater  portions  of  malice  and  wilfulne**.  hv  m«  '.in.ed  for  with  a 
bi^er  sorrow  than  the  less. 

44.  y.  Every  single  act  of  sin  must  be  cut  otf  bv  a  moral  revoca- 
tion, or  a  contrarv  act ;  bv  which  I  mean,  an  express  hatn-d  and  de- 
testation of  it.  For  an  act  of  sin  being  in  its  proportion  an  aversion 
or  turning  from  God,  and  repentance  being  in  its  whole  nature  a 
conversion  to  Him,  that  act  must  be  dest roved  as  it  can  be.  Xow  be- 
cause  that  which  is  done  cannot  naturallv  be  made  undone,  it  must 
morally ;  that  is,  it  must  be  revoked  by  an  act  of  nolition,  and  hatred 
of  it,  and  a  wishing  it  had  never  been  done,  for  that  is  properly  u 
conversion  from  that  act  of  sin. 

45.  d.  But  because  in  some  cases  a  moral  revocation  may  be  like 
an  ineffective  resolution,  therefore  besides  the  inward  nolition  or 
hating  of  the  sin,  in  all  signal  and  remarked  instances  of  sin,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  the  sinning  man  do  oppose  an  act  of  virtue  to 
the  act  of  sin  in  the  same  instance  where  it  is  capable ;  as  to  an  act 
of  gluttony,  let  him  oppose  an  act  of  abstinence ;  to  an  act  of  unclean- 
ness,  an  act  of  purity  and  chastity ;  to  anger  and  fierce  contentions, 
let  him  oppose  charity  and  silence :  for  to  hate  sin  and  not  to  love 
virtue  is  a  contradiction,  and  to  pretend  it  is  hypocrisy.  But  be- 
sides this,  as  the  nolition  or  hatred  of  it  does,  if  it  be  real,  destroy 
the  moral  being  of  that  act,  so  does  the  contrar}-  act  destroy  its 
natural  being,  as  far  as  it  is  capable.  And  however  it  be,  vet  it  is 
upon  this  account  necessary.  For  since  one  act  of  sin  deliberately 
chosen  was  an  ill  beginning  and  inlet  of  a  habit,  it  is  necessar}'  that 
there  be  as  much  done  to  obtain  the  habit  of  the  contrary  virtue,  as 
was  done  towards  the  habit  of  vice ;  that  to  God  as  entire  a  restitu- 
tion as  can  may  be  made  of  His  own  right  and  purchased  inhe- 
ritance. 

46.  €.  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  displeasure  to  God,  and  a  provocation 
of  an  infinite  majesty,  and  therefore  the  repentance  for  it  must  also 
have  other  measures  than  by  the  natural  and  moral  proportions.  One 
act  of  sorrow  is  a  moral  revocation  of  one  act  of  sin,  and  as  much  a 
natural  deletion  of  it  as  the  thing  is  capable.  But  there  is  something 
more  in  it  than  thus,  for  a  single  act  of  sin  deserves  an  eternal  hell ; 
and  upon  what  account  soever  that  be,  it  is  fit  that  we  do  something 
of  repentance  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  an  infinite  God  :  and  there- 
fore let  our  repentance  proceed  towards  infinite  as  much  as  it  may  : 
my  meaning  is^  that  we  do  not  finally  rest  in  a  moral  revocation  of  an 
act  by  an  act,  but  that  we  beg  for  pardon  all  our  days  even  for  that 
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one  sin.  For  besides  that  every  sin  is  against  an  infinite  God,  and 
so  ought  to  be  washed  off  with  a  sorrow  as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can; 
we  are  not  certain  in  what  periods  of  sorrow  God  will  speak  to  us  in 
the  accents  of  mercy  and  voice  of  pardon.  He  always  takes  of  them 
that  repent  less  than  He  could  in  justice  exact  if  He  so  pleased,  but 
how  much  less  He  will  take.  He  hath  no  where  told  us,  and  therefore 
let  us  make  our  way  as  secure  as  we  can ;  let  us  still  go  on  in  repent- 
ance, and  in  the  progression  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  God.  But  there 
is  in  it  yet  more.  For  however  tlie  act  of  sin  be  usually  called  and 
supposed  to  be  a  single  act,  yet  if  we  consider  how  many  fancies  and 
temptations  were  preparatory  to  it,  how  many  consentings  to  the 
sin,  how  many  desires  and  acts  of  prosecution,  what  contrivances,  and 
resistances  of  the  holy  motions  of  God's  spirit  and  the  checks  of 
conscience,  how  many  refusings  of  God  and  His  laws,  what  unfitting 
means  and  sinful  progressions  were  made  to  arrive  thither,  what, 
criminal  and  undecent  circumstances,  what  degrees  of  consent,  and 
approaches  to  a  perfect  choice,  what  vicious  hopes,  and  vile  fears, 
what  expence  of  time  and  mis-employed  passions  were  in  one  act  of 
fornication  or  murder,  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  subornation  of  wit- 
nesses, we  shaU  find  that  the  proportions  will  be  too  little  to  oppose 
but  one  act  of  virtue  against  all  these  evils ;  especially  since  an  act 
of  virtue  (as  we  order  our  afiiairs)  is  much  more  single  than  an  act  of 
vice  is. 

47.  f.  Every  single  act  of  vice  may  and  must  be  repented  of  par- 
ticularly, if  it  be  a  wilful,  deliberate,  and  observed  action.  A  general 
repentance  will  not  serve  the  turn  in  these  cases.  When  a  man  hath 
forgotten  the  particulars,  he  must  make  it  up  as  well  as  he  can.  This 
is  the  evil  of  a  delayed  repentance,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  it  is 
imperfect  and  lame,  general  and  unactive ;  it  will  need  arts  of  supply 
and  collateral  remedies,  and  reflex  actions  of  sorrow,  and  what  the 
effect  will  be  is  in  many  degrees  uncertain  :  but  if  it  be  speedy,  and 
particular,  the  remedy  is  the  more  easy,  the  more  ready,  and  the  more 
certain.  But  when  a  man  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  he  must  be  restored 
again  as  to  that  particular ;  for  by  that  he  transgressed,  there  he  is 
smitten  and  wounded,  in  that  instance  the  habit  begins,  and  at  that 
door  the  divine  judgment  may  enter,  for  His  anger  is  there  already. 
For  although  God  pardons  all  sins  or  none,  in  respect  of  the  final  sen- 
tence and  eternal  pain,  yet  God  strikes  particular  sins  with  proper  and 
specific  punishments  in  this  life,  which  if  they  be  not  diverted  by 
proper  applications  may  break  us  all  in  pieces.  And  therefore  David's 
repentance  was  particularly  applied  to  his  special  case,  of  murder  and 
adultery :  and  because  some  sins  are  harder  to  be  pardoned  and 
harder  to  be  cured  than  others,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  taken  off 
by  a  si)ecial  regard.  A  general  repentance  is  never  sufficient,  but 
when  there  cannot  be  a  particular. 

48.  rj,  Wlioever  hath  committed  any  one  act  of  a  great  crime,  let 
him  take  flie  advantiige  of  his  first  shame  and  regret,  and  in  the 
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activity  of  that  passion  let  him  design  some  fastin;;  Javs,  as  the 
solemnities  of  his  repeiitanoe^  vhich  he  mu5C  employ  ia  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  in  detestation  of  his  sin,  in  jud^ring.  ccr.de miiing,  and 
executing  sentence  upon  himself;  and  in  all  the  actions  of  repent- 
ance, vhich  are  the  parts  and  fruits  of  this  duty,  according  3S  he  shall 
find  them  described  in  their  proper  places. 

49.  These  are  the  measures  of  repentance  for  single  acts  of  deli- 

berate siu,  when  thev  have  no  other  appendage,  or  prc»per 

consideration. 
But  there  are  some  acts  of  sin,  which  bv  several  wavs  and  measures 
p.^.ss  into  habits,  directly,  or  by  equivalency  and  mond  value.  For 
first,  the  repetition  of  acts  and  proceeding  in  the  same  crime  is  a  per- 
fect habit,  which  as  it  rises  higher  to  obstinacy,  to  jierseverance.  to 
resolutions  never  to  repent,  to  liardness  of  heart,  to  tiiial  impenitence, 
so  it  is  still  more  killing  and  dai suable :  secondly,  if  a  man  sins  often 
in  several  instances,  it  is  a  habit,  properly  so  called :  for  although  the 
instances  be  single,  yet  the  disobedience  and  disatfection  are  unitetl 
and  habitual :  thirdlv,  when  a  sinele  act  of  sin  is  done,  nnd  the  sruilt 
remains,  not  rescinded  by  repentance,  that  act  which  naturally  is  but 
single,  yet  morally  is  habitual.  Of  these  I  s!iall  give  account  in  the 
next  chapter  where  they  are  of  proper  consideration. — But  there  are 
yet  three  ways  more  by  which  single  acts  do  becunie  habits  by  equi- 
valency and  moral  value,  and  are  here  to  be  considtrcd  acconlingly. 

50.  0.  First,  if  a  single  act  of  sin  have  a  {x-rmanciit  matter,  so  long 
as  that  matter  remains,  the  sin  is  uncunct-Uod.  Of  this  nature*  is 
theft,  which  cannot  be  cut  off  by  a  mond  revocation,  or  an  internal 
act :  there  must  be  something  done  without.  For  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  say  that  a  man  is  sony  for  his  act  of  stealing,  who  yet  rejoices 
in  the  purchase  and  retains  it.  Every  man  that  re{X'nts  is  bound  to 
make  his  sinful  act  as  much  as  he  can  to  be  undone :  and  the  moral 
revocation  or  nolition  of  it,  is  our  entercourse  with  God  only,  who 
takes  and  accepts  that,  which  is  the  '  air  which  can  be  done  to  llim. 
But  God  takes  care  of  our  brother  also,  and  therefore  will  not  accept 
His  own  share  unless  all  interested  persons  be  satisfied  as  nnich  as 
thej  ought.  There  is  a  great  matter  in  it,  that  our  neighbour  also 
do  forgive  us  ■,  that  his  interest  be  ser\'ed,  that  he  do  not  desire  our 
punishment :  of  this  I  shall  afterwards  give  accounts ;  in  the  mean 
time,  if  the  matter  of  our  sin  be  not  taken  away,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains, so  long  there  is  a  remauency  and  a  tarrying  in  it,  and  that  is 
a  degree  of  habit. 

51.  i.  Secondly,  if  the  single  act  have  a  continual  flux  or  emana- 
tion from  itself,  it  is  as  a  habit  by  moral  account,  and  is  a  principle 
of  action,  and  is  potentially  many.  Of  this  nature  is  every  action 
whose  proper  and  immediate  principle  is  a  passion ;  such  as  hatred 
of  our  neighbour,  a  fearfulness  of  persecution,  a  love  of  pleasures. 

*  [Matth.  T.  24;  aod  compare  2  Sain.  xxi. 
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For  a  man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  an  act  of  hatred,  an  actual 
expression  of  it  he  may ;  but  if  he  hates  him  in  one  act,  and  repents 
not  of  it,  it  is  a  vicious  affection,  and  in  the  sense  of  moral  theology 
it  is  a  habit ;  the  law  of  God  having  given  measures  to  our  affections 
as  well  as  to  actions.  In  this  case  when  we  have  committed  one  act 
of  uncharitableness,  or  hatred,  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose  against  it 
one  act  of  love ;  but  the  principle  must  be  altered,  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  must  be  introduced  into  our  spirit. 

52.  K.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  sinful  action  which  does  in 
some  sense  equal  a  habit,  and  that  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  and  most 
crying  sins,  a  comphcat^d  sin.  Thus  for  a  prince  or  a  priest  to  com- 
mit adultery,  for  a  child  to  accuse  his  father  falsely,  to  oppress  a 
widow  in  judgment,  are  sins  of  a  monstrous  proportion;  they  are 
tlu'ee  or  four  sins  apiece,  and  therefore  are  to  be  repented  of  by  un- 
twining the  knot,  and  cutting  asunder  every  thread :  he  that  repents 
of  adultery,  must  repent  of  his  uncleanness,  and  of  his  injustice  or 
wrong  to  his  neighbour,  and  of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  and  of  his 
tempting  a  poor  soul  to  sin  and  death ;  and  he  must  make  amends 
for  the  scandal  besides,  in  case  there  was  any  in  it.  In  these  and  all 
the  like  cases,  let  no  man  flatter  himself  when  he  hath  wept  and 
prayed  against  his  sin ;  one  solemnity  is  not  sufficient ;  one  act  of 
contrition  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  repentance ;  and  where  the  crime 
is  capital  by  the  laws  of  wise  nations,  the  greatest,  the  longest,  the 
sharpest  repentance  is  little  enough  in  the  court  of  conscience.  So 
Pacianus**, //^c?  esl  novi  t^stamentitota  conclusio;  despecttis  in  multU 
Spiritus  sanclus  haec  iiohis  capitalk  periculi  condUione  legavit,  Relu 
quapeccata  meliorum  operum  compensatione  curaniur  ;  hoc  veto  tria 
crimifia,  ut  basiluci  alicujm  afflatnSy  ut  veneni  calix,  ut  lethalit 
arundo  metuenda  suyit:  non  etwn  vitiare  animam,  sed  iniercipere 
noverunt.  Some  sins  do  poUute,  and  some  do  kill  the  soul,  that  is, 
are  very  near  approaches  to  death,  next  to  the  unpardonable  state : 
and  they  are  to  be  repented  of,  just  as  habits  are%  even  by  a  long  and 
a  laborious  repentance,  and  by  the  piety  and  holiness  of  our  whole 
ensuing  life.  De  peccato  remmo  noli  ease  secKnis,  said  the  son  of 
Sirach".  Be  not  secure  though  your  sin  be  pardoned ;  when  there- 
fore you  are  working  out  and  suing  your  pardon,  be  not  too  con- 
fident. 

53.  X.  Those  acts  of  sin  which  can  once  be  done  and  no  more,  as 
parricide,  and  such  which  destroy  the  subject  or  person  against  whom 
the  sin  is  coilimittcd,  are  to  be  cured  by  prayer  and  sorrow,  and  enter- 
courses  with  God  immediately :  the  effect  of  which  because  it  can 
never  be  told,  and  because  the  mischief  can  never  be  rescinded  so 
much  as  by  fiction  of  law,  nor  any  supply  be  made  to  the  injured 
person,  the  guilty  man  must  never  think  himself  safe,  but  in  the  daily 
and  nightly  actions  of  a  holy  repentance. 

I*  Parsn.  ad  poeiiit.  [cap.  iv.  p.  270.]  *  See  chap.  v.  ^  [Sodus.  ▼.  5.] 
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54.  fi.  He  that  will  repent  well  aad  truly  of  bis  single  actual  sins^ 
must  be  infinitely  careful  that  he  do  not  sin  after  his  repentance^  and 
think  he  may  venture  upon  another  single  sin^  supposing  that  an  act 
of  contrition  will  take  it  off;  and  so  interchange  his  days  by  sin  and 
sorrow^  doing  to-morrow  what  he  was  ashamed  of  yesterday.  For  he 
that  sins  upon  the  confidence  of  repentance^  docs  not  repent  at  all, 
because  he  repents  that  he  may  sin :  and  these  single  acts  so  peri- 
odically returning,  do  unite  and  become  a  habit.  He  that  resolves 
against  a  sin,  and  yet  falls  when  he  is  tempted,  is  under  the  power 
of  sin  in  some  proportion,  and  his  estate  is  very  suspicious ;  though 
he  always  resolved  against  that  sin  which  he  always  commits.  It  is 
upon  no  other  account  that  a  single  sin  does  not  destroy  a  man,  but 
becaose  itself  is  speedily  destroyed ;  if  therefore  it  goes  upon  its  own 
strength,  and  returns  m  its  proper  period,  it  is  not  destroyed,  but 
lives  and  indangers  the  man. 

55.  V,  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commit  a  single  act  of  sin 
toward  the  latter  end  of  your  life ;  for  it  being  uncertain  what  de- 
grees of  anger  God  will  put  on,  and  in  what  periods  of  time  He  will 
return  to  mercy,  the  nearer  to  our  death  such  sins  intervene,  the 
more  d^rees  of  danger  tliey  have.  For  although  the  former  discourse 
is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  gospel,  and  the  economy  of  the 
divine  mercy;  yet  there  are  sad  words  spoken  against  every  single 
sin.  "Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  instance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  all,''  saith  S.  James*;  plainly 
afiirming,  that  the  admitting  one  sin,  much  more  the  abiding  in 
any  one  sin,  destroys  all  our  present  possession  of  God's  favour. 
Concerning  which,  although  it  may  seem  strange  that  one  preva- 
rication in  one  instance  should  make  an  universal  guilt,  yet  it  will 
be  certain  and  intelligible  if  we  consider  that  it  relates  not  to  the 
formality,  but  to  the  event  of  things.  He  that  commits  an  act  of 
murder  is  not  therefore  an  adulterer,  but  yet  for  being  a  murderer 
he  shall  die.  He  is  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  all ;  that  is,  his  inno- 
cence in  the  other  shall  not  procure  him  impunity  in  this.  One 
crime  is  inconsistent  with  God's  love  and  favour. 

56.  But  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  For  every  one 
that  breaks  a  commandment,  let  the  instance  be  what  it  will,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  same  bond  by  which  he  was  bound  to  all.  Noti 
quod  omnia  legU  pracepta  vtolarit,  sed  quod  iegis  audorem  cojitemp- 
9erit,  eoque  pramio  merito  careat  mwd  Iegis  cultoribus  propositum 
eti,  saitn  venerable  Bede^  He  did  not  violate  all  the  command- 
ments, but  he  offended  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  all  the  command- 
ments. It  is  like  letting  one  bead  fall  from  a  rosary  or  coronet  of 
bugles.  This,  or  that,  or  a  third  makes  no  difference,  the  string  is 
as  much  broken  if  he  lets  one  to  slide,  as  if  he  dropped  twenty.     It 

*  [ James  iL  10.]  planation   of  that  text   is  that  he  who 

'  fSo  Coni.  a  Lapide,  and  Justinianus,      breaks  one  commandment,  violates  cha- 
on  James  ii  10. — But  Bede's  own  ex-      rity  and  so  breaks  the  wliole  law.  ] 

l2 
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was  not  an  ill  conceit  of  Menedemus*  the  Eretrian,  tliat  tliere  was 
but  one  virtue  which  had  divers  names.  Aristo  Chius*  expressed  the 
same  conceit  with  a  little  difference ;  affirming  all  virtues  to  be  the 
same  in  reality  and  nature,  but  to  have  a  certain  diversification  or 
rational  difference  by  relation  to  their  objects.  As  if  one  should  call 
the  sight  when  it  looks  upon  a  crow  ix€\avOiav  *,  if  upon  a  swan  Acv- 
KoOiav ;  so  is  virtue.  "VVhen  it  moderates  the  affections,  it  is  tem- 
perance ;  when  it  balances  contracts,  it  is  justice ;  when  it  considers 
what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  prudence.  That  which  they 
call  virtue,  if  we  call  it  the  grace  of  God,  or  obedience,  it  is  very  true 
which  they  say.  For  the  same  spirit,  the  same  grace  of  obedience, 
is  chastity,  or  temperance,  or  justice,  according  as  is  the  subject- 
mattor.  The  love  of  God,  if  it  be  in  us,  is  productive  of  all  worthi- 
ness :  and  this  is  it  which  S.  John**  said,  "this  is  love,  that  we  keep 
His  commandments ;"  "  the  love  of  God  constraineth  us ;"  it '  work- 
eth  all  the  works  of  God  in  us  /  it  is  ''  the  fulfilling  of  the  command- 
ments/^ For  this  is  a  cathoUcon,  an  universal  grace.  Charity  gives 
being  to  all  virtues,  it  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  holy  actions.  Ab- 
stinence from  feasts  and  inordination,  mingled  with  charity,  is  tem- 
f)erance.  And  justice  is  charity,  and  chastity  is  charity,  and  humi- 
ity  is  still  but  an  instance  of  charity.  This  is  that  transcendent  that 
gives  life  and  virtue  to  alms,  to  preaching,  to  faith,  to  miracles :  it 
does  all  obedience  to  God,  all  good  offices  to  our  neighbours :  which 
in  effect  is  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  Menedemus  and  Aristo,  that 
there  is  an  universal  virtue ;  that  is,  there  is  one  soul  and  essence  of 
all  virtue :  they  call  it  virtue,  S.  Paul  calls  it  charity ;  and  this  is 
that  one  thing  which  is  necessary,  that  one  thing  which  every  man 
that  sins  does  violate :  he  that  is  guilty  of  all  is  but  guilty  of  that 
one,  and  therefore  he  that  is  guilty  of  that  one,  of  the  breach  of 
charity,  is  guilty  of  all.  And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  no  one 
sin  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace  \  because  he  that  sins  in  one 
instance,  sins  against  all  goodness :  not  against  all  instances  of  duty, 
but  against  that  which  is  the  life  of  all,  against  charity  and  obe- 
dience. 


A  PRAYER  W  BE  SAID  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  REPENTANCE  FOR  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  ANY  GREAT  CRIME. 

0  MOST  glorious  God,  I  tremble  to  come  into  Thy  presence,  so 

{)olluted  and  dishonoured  as  I  am  by  my  foul  stain  of  sin  which  I 
lave  contracted;  but  I  must  come,  or  I  perish.  0  my  God,  I 
cannot  help  it  now ;  miserable  man  that  I  am,  to  reduce  myself  to 
so  sad  a  state  of  things,  that  I  neither  am  worthy  to  come  unto  Thee, 

S  [Plutarcbus  de  virtute  morali,  torn.  y\\,  p.  734.] 

i>  [2  John  6;  2  Cor.  ▼.  14;  John  vi.  28  sq. ;  Rom.  xiil  10.] 
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nor  dare  I  stay  firom  Thee :  miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  lost  tliat 
podion  of  inDOcence  which  if  I  should  pay  my  life  in  price  I  cannot 
now  recover.  O  dear  God,  I  liave  otfeniled  Thee  mv  crracioiis  Father, 
my  Lord,  my  Patron^  my  Judge,  my  Advocate,  and  my  Kedeemer. 
Shame  and  sorrow  is  upon  me^  for  so  offending  Tliee  my  gracious 
Saviour.  But  gloiy  be  to  Thee^  0  Lord,  who  art  such  to  me  who 
have  offended  Thee.  It  aggravates  my  sin,  that  I  have  sinned 
against  Thee  who  art  so  excellent  in  Thyself,  who  art  so  good  to 
me :  but  if  Thou  wert  not  so  good  to  me,  though  my  sin  would  be 
less,  yet  my  misery  would  be  greater.  The  greatness  of  my  crime 
brings  me  to  my  remedy ;  and  new  I  humbly  pray  Thee  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  my  sin,  for  it  b  ?ery  great. 


II. 

O  my  God,  pity  me,  and  reheve  my  sad  condition,  which  is  so  ex- 
tremely evil,  that  I  have  no  comfort  but  from  that  wliich  is  indeed 
my  misery:  my  baseness  is  increased  by  my  hopes;  for  it  is  Thy 
grace  and  Thy  goodness  which  I  have  so  provoked.  Thou,  0  God, 
didst  give  me  Thy  grace,  and  assist  me  by  Thy  holy  sjnrit,  and  call 
by  Thy  word,  and  instruct  me  by  Thy  wisdom,  and  didst  work  hi 
me  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  Thy  good  pleasure.  I  knew  my 
sin,  and  I  saw  my  danger,  and  I  was  not  ignorant,  and  I  was  not 
surprised :  but  wilfully,  knowingly,  basely,  and  sensually  I  gave  Thee 
away  for  the  pleasure  of  a  minute,  for  the  purchase  of  vanity ;  nay  I 
exchanged  Thee  for  shame  and  sorrow,  and  having  justly  forfeited 
Thy  love,  am  placed  I  know  not  where,  nor  in  what  degree  of  Thy 
ai  ger,  nor  in  what  neighbourhood  of  damnation. 

III. 

O  God,  my  God,  what  have  I  done  ?  whither  am  I  fallen  ?  I  was 
well  and  blessed,  circled  with  Thy  graces,  conducted  by  Thy  spirit, 
sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption,  in  a  hopeful  way  towards  Tlu-e ; 
and  now  I  have  listened  to  the  whispers  of  a  tempting  spirit,  and  for 
that  which  hath  in  it  no  good,  no  reason,  no  satisfaction,  for  that 
wliich  is  not,  I  have  forfeited  those  excellencies,  for  the  recovery  of 
which  my  life  is  too  cheap  a  price.  I  am  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am 
ashamed.  I  put  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  my  face  in  darkness; 
and  bate  myself  for  my  sin,  which  I  am  sure  Thou  hat  est.  But  give 
Thy  servant  leave  to  hope  that  1  shall  feel  the  gracious  effluxes  of  Thv 
love :  I  know  Thou  art  angiy  with  me,  I  have  deserved  it.  But  if 
Tliou  hadst  not  loved  me  and  pitied  me.  Thou  mightest  have  stricken 
me  in  the  act  of  my  shame :  I  know  the  design  of  Thy  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  is  to  bring  me  to  repentance  and  pardon,  to  life  and 
grace.     I  obey  Thee,  O  God,  I  humbly  obey  Thy  gracious  purposes. 
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Eeceive,  0  Lord,  a  returning  sinner,  a  poor  wounded  person,  smitten 
by  TQiy  enemies,  broken  by  my  sin,  weary  and  heavy  laden ;  ease  me 
of  my  burden,  and  strengthen  me  by  a  mighty  grace,  that  hereafter 
I  may  watch  more  carefully,  resist  more  pertinaciously,  walk  more  cir- 
cumspectly, and  serve  Thee  without  the  interruptions  of  duty  by  the 
intervening  of  a  sin.  0  let  me  rather  die  than  choose  to  sin  against 
Thee  any  more.  Only  try  me  this  once,  and  bear  me  in  Thy  arms, 
and  fortify  my  holy  purposes,  and  conduct  me  with  Thy  grace,  that 
lliou  mayest  delight  to  pardon  me,  and  to  save  me  through  Jesus 
Christ  my  Lord  and  dearest  Saviour.     Amen. 

I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  0  seek  Thy  servant, 
for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  HABITUAL  SINS,  AND  THEIR  MANNER  OF  ERADICATION  OR  CURE, 
AND  THEIR  PROPER  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PARDON. 

§  1.  The  aUto  BoETHUS '  the  epicurean  being  asked,  upon  occasion 
of  the  qaeation.  ^f  ^j^e  fame  of  Strato's  comedy,  why,  it  being  trouble- 
some  to  us  to  see  a  man  furious,  angry,  timorous  or  sad,  we  do  yet 
with  so  great  pleasure  behold  all  these  passions  acted  with  the  highest, 
nearest,  and  most  natural  significations ;  in  answer  to  the  question, 
discoursed  wittily  concerning  the  powers  of  art  and  reason,  and  how 
much  ourselves  can  add  to  our  own  natures  bv  art  and  study. 
Children  choose  bread  efformed  in  the  image  of  a  bird  or  man,  rather 
than  a  loaf  plucked  rudely  from  the  baker  s  lump ;  and  a  golden  fish 
rather  than  an  artless  ingot :  because  reason  and  art  being  mingled 
with  it,  it  entertains  more  faculties,  and  pleases  on  more  sides. 

2.  Thus  we  are  delighted  when  upon  a  table  we  see  Cleopatra 
dving  with  her  aspics,  or  Lucretia  piercing  her  chaste  breast.  We 
mve  great  prices  for  a  picture  of  S.  Sebastian  shot  through  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  or  S.  Laurence  roasting  upon  his  gridiron,  when 
the  things  themselves  would  have  pierced  our  eyes  with  horror,  and 
rent  our  very  hearts  with  pity  and  compassion :  and  the  country  fel- 
lows were  so  taken  with  Parmeno's  ^  imitating  the  noise  of  swine,  that 
they  preferred  it  before  that  of  the  Arcadian  boar,  being  so  deceived 
with  fancy  and  prejudice,  that  they  thought  it  more  natural  than  that 
which  inaeed  was  so. 

S.  For  first  we  are  naturally  pleased  with  imitation ',  and  have  secret 

*  [Plut.  symposiac,  lib.  ▼.  qu.   1.—         *  [Plut.  ubi  supra,  p.  682.] 
torn.  ▼iii.  p,  677.]  »  [Aristot.  poet,  cap.  i?.] 
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desires  to  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  creation,  and  tlien  having  weaklj 
imitated  the  work  of  God  in  making  some  kind  of  production  from 
oar  own  perfections^  such  as  it  is,  and  such  as  tliey  are,  we  are  de- 
lighted in  the  imagery,  as  God  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world. 
For  we  see  a  nature  brought  in  upon  us  by  art  and  imitalion.  But 
what  in  natural  things  we  can  but  weakly  imitate,  in  moral  things  we 
can  really  effect.  We  can  efform  our  nature  over  anew,  and  create 
ourselves  again,  and  make  ourselves  bad  w  hen  God  had  nia<le  us  good : 
and  what  was  innocent  in  nature,  we  make  to  be  vicious  by  custom 
and  evil  habit ;  or  on  the  contrary,  what  was  crooked  in  nature,  we 
can  make  straight  by  philosophy,  and  wise  notices,  and  severe  cus- 
toms ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  imperfect  or  vicious,  but  it 
can  be  made  useful  and  regular  by  reason  and  custom,  and  the  grace 
of  God;  and  even  our  brute  parts  are  obedient  to  these.  Homer  ™ 
observes  it  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  that  though  he  was  troubled  to  see 
his  wife  weep  for  him,  yet 

*O<p0a\fio\  V  ittrtl  Ktpa  ^(rraffav^  ^c  (rl^ripos, 
'Arp^fuu  iv  fiXttpdpoifft,  i6\^  8'  67*  HdKpva  Ktv0*v. 

He  held  the  comers  of  his  eyes  as  firmly  as  the  honi  of  liis  bow,  or 
the  iron  of  his  spear,  and  by  liis  wit  he  kept  his  eyes  from  running 
over.  Reason  can  make  every  member  of  the  body  ol)ey ;  but  use 
can  make  it  obey  willingly :  that  can  command  nature,  but  this  can 
change  it :  that  can  make  it  do  what  it  pleases,  but  this  can  make 
it  be  so. 

4.  For  there  being  in  man  so  much  brutishness  and  inclination  to 
forbidden  actions  and  things,  to  sensual  and  weak  fruitions,  nature  in 
many  instances  caUs  upon  us  to  die. 

'let  me  perish,  for  it  is  for  my  advantage ;'  I  desire  to  die  because  it  is 
pleasant. 

Nature  does  seem  to  do  violence  to  us,  and  constrain  us  by  violent 
inclinations  to  things  against  reason :  but  then  w  hen  Pjission  super- 
venes and  like  strong  winds  blow  vehemently  and  raise  a  storm, 
we  should  certainly  perish,  if  God  did  not  give  us  other  principles 
which  might  be  as  effective  of  His  puq)oses,  as  Nature  and  Pas- 
rion  are  of  death  and  folly.  Passion  can  be  commanded  by  reason, 
but  nothing  hath  sufficient  and  final  effort  and  strength  against 
nature,  but  custom. 

NoSf  6s  Tif  iK  fAty  yris  iiyiipTrrrcu  fip6xoiSt 
wpt7  8*  ofyoSf  Tifuy  8*  curl  ^  rh.  wila-fiara' 

'for  our  ship  is  kept  fast  and  firm  in  its  station  by  cables,  and  when 

"  'OImt^.  r.  [211.]  rail,  lorn.  vii.  p.  752.] 

•  [Apod  PluUrchuiii  de  virtute   mo-  •  [«1.  ^/ilr  5'  cu  Kpu.ru.] 
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the  winds  blow,  we  have  anchors  and  fastnesses  to  secure  it/  Which 
verses  Plutarch  p  expounding,  TlfCa-fxaTa  yap  A^yet  rhs  ian-expvcra^ 
KpC<r€Ls  TTpbs  TO  al(rxp6v  elra  cocnrep  viro  irvevp-aTos  ttoXAov  pr)ywp.ivas, 
saith,  that  '  the  cables  which  are  to  secure  our  ship  in  tempests  are 
the  firm  and  permanent  judgments  against  that  which  is  filthy/  They 
secure  us  when  the  winds  of  passion  are  violent  and  dangerous. 
But  then  because  the  storm  is  renewed  every  day,  and  p-ivovcriv  a\ 
(t>v(r€Ls  0)9  irpoTJKOov  rb  irpoTfpov,  nature  will  revert,  and  for  ever  be 
longing  aft^r  its  own  proportions,  we  must  introduce  a  nature  against 
a  nature :  and  as  passion  sets  nature  on  work,  and  is  itself  overcome 
by  reason,  so  if  this  reason  become  constant,  firm,  and  habitual,  it 
makes  nature  an  artless,  jointless  enemy. 

5.  But  then  on  the  otner  side  if  we  let  our  evil  appetites  prevail, 
and  use  them  to  satisfaction  and  empire,  bringing  in  evil  customs 
upon  our  vicious  and  ill-disposed  nature,  we  are  fallen  into  an  evil 
state  of  things ;  for  custom  and  vicious  habits  are  like  the  locks  and 
bars  to  hell  gates,  a  man  cannot  but  do  evil,  and  then  his  case  is  in- 
tolerable. 

6.  Now  because  this  is  a  great  state  of  danger,  and  consequently 
a  great  caution  against  continuing  in  sin,  I  shall  put  some  strength 
to  it,  and  rescue  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  this  article  from  the 
false  glosses  and  imperfect  notices  of  men,  which  hang  upon  the  duty 
of  repentance  like  shackles  and  fetters  hindering  it  to  begin  betimes, 
and  so  to  proceed  to  its  measures  by  the  many  and  just  limits  and 
steps  of  its  progression.     For  the  case  is  this : 

If  you  ask  when  every  man  is  bound  to  repent  ?  I  answer,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  hath  sinned.  But  how  if  he  does  not?  Then  he  adds 
more  sin  both  against  God  and  against  his  own  soul  by  delaying  this 
duty,  to  that  he  did  before  in  the  single  action  of  which  he  is  tied  to 
repent.  For  every  man  is  bound  to  repent  instantly  of  every  known 
sin ;  he  sins  anew  if  he  does  not,  though  he  add  no  more  of  the  same 
actions  to  his  heap.  But  it  is  much  worse  if  he  sins  on ;  not  only 
because  he  sins  oftener,  but  because  if  he  contracts  a  custom  or  habit 
of  sin,  he  superadds  a  state  of  evil  to  himself,  distinct  from  the  guilt 
of  all  those  single  actions  which  made  the  habit.  This  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  prove  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  schools,  who  teach ; 

7.  a.  That  no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  to  repent  instantly  of  his 
sin ;  for  the  precept  of  repentance  being  affirmative,  it  does  not  oblige 
to  its  present  or  speedy  performance.  For  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  bap- 
tism, or  prayers;  to  the  time^  of  the  performance  of  which  duties, 
the  commandment  of  God  does  not  specifically  bind  us :  now,  or  an 
hour  hence,  or  when  it  is  convenient,  or  when  it  beconjes  accidentally 
necessary,  and  determined  by  something  else  that  intervenes.  So  it 
is  in  repentance ;  so  it  be  done  at  all,  it  matters  not  when,  as  to  the 

P  [De  virtute  morali,  tom.  vii.  p.  758.] 

1  Navarr.  compcnd.  manual.,  cap.  i.  n.  81.  [p.  85.  8vo.  Paris.  1620.] 
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duty  of  it;  when  you  come  to  die,  or  when  you  justly  fear  it ;  as  in 
the  days  of  the  plague,  or  before  a  battle,  or  when  the  holy  man 
comes  to  take  his  leave  of  his  dying  parishioner,  then  let  him  look  to 
it'.  But  else  he  is  not  obliged.  For  the  sin  that  was  committed 
ten  years  since,  grows  no  worse  for  abiding;  and  of  that  we  com- 
mitted yesterday  we  are  as  deeply  guilty,  as  of  the  early  sins  of  our 
youth ;  but  no  single  sin  can  increase  its  guilt  by  the  putting  off  our 
repentance  and  amendment. 

8.  /3.  The  guilt  of  siu  which  we  have  committed,  they  call 
'  habitual  sin ;'  that  is,  a  remaining  obhgntion  to  punishment  for  an 
action  that  is  passed,  a  guiltiness  :  or  as  Johannes  de  Lugo*  expresses 
it,  peccatum  actuate  moraliter  peneveran^i,  '  tlie  actual  sin  morally 
remaining/  by  which  a  man  is  justly  liated  by  God.  But  this  habi- 
tual sin  is  not  any  real  quality,  or  habit,  but  a  kind  of  moral  deno- 
mination or  ground  thereof,  which  remains  till  it  be  retracted  by  re- 
pentance. The  person  is  still  esteemed  '  injurious  and  obliged  to 
satisfaction.'     That  is  all^ 

9.  y.  Tlic  frequent  repetition  of  sinful  acts  will  in  time  naturally 
produce  a  habit,  a  proper  physical,  inlurent,  |KTnianent  (juality ;  but 
this  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  no  way  voluntarv  Ijiit  in  its  cause,  that  is, 
in  the  actions  which  produced  it,  and  therefore  it  can  have  in  it  no 
blame,  no  sinfulness,  no  obli(|uity  di>tinct  from  those  actions  that 
caused  it,  and  requires  no  particular  or  di>tinct  repentance  ;  for  when 
the  single  acts  of  sin  are  re})ente(l  of,  the  remaining  habit  is  innocent, 
and  the  facility  to  sin  which  remains  is  no  sin  at  all. 

10.  5.  These  habits  of  sin  may  be  pardoned  without  the  contrary 
habit  of  virtue,  even  by  a  single  act  of  contrition,  or  attrition  with 
the  sacrament.  And  the  event  of  all  is  this,  it  is  not  necessarv  that 
your  repentance  should  be  so  early,  or  so  holy,  as  to  obtain  by  the 
grace  of  God  the  habits  of  virtm*,  or  to  root  out  the  habit  of  sin ; 
and  secondlv,  it  is  not  necessan'  that  it  should  be  at  all  before  the 
hour  of  death,  unless  by  accident  it  be  inferred  and  commanded. 

I  do  suppose  these  projwsitions  not  only  to  be  false,  but  extremely 
dangerous  and  destructive  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  all  its  con- 
sequent hopes,  and  therefore  I  shall  oppose  against  them  these  con- 
clusions. 

1)  Every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin  as  soon  a.s  ever  he  hath 
committed  it. 

2)  That  a  sinful  habit  hath  in  it  proper  evils,  and  a  proper  guiltiness 
of  its  own,  besides  all  that  which  came  directly  by  the  single  actions. 

S)  That  sinful  habits  do  require  a  distinct  manner  of  repentance,  and 
are  not  pardoned  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  contrary. 

'  Vide  [Knott  agamst  Chillingworth,]  60.] — Sic  etiam  Suarcz,  torn.  iv.  in  3. 

Infidelity  uninaslted,  p.  604.   "It  is  true,  part.  disp.  9.  sect  4.  n.  23.  [p.  124.] 
the  best  divines  teach  that  a  sinner  is  not  ^  Granatens.  in   materia  de  peccatis, 

bonnd  to  repent  himself  instantly  of  his  tract.  8.  disp.  ].  sect.  1.  [? — Cf.  vol.  vi 

sin,"  &c.  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  243.]  p.  243,  not  u.]  Infidelity  unmasked,  pp. 

"  De  pceuit  disp.  vii.  sect  5.  n.  48.  [p.  60o,  7.  [note  r,  above.] 
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The  consequent  of  these  propositions  will  be  this ;  our  repentance 
must  not  be  deferred  at  all,  much  less  to  our  death-bed ;  secondly, 
our  repentance  must  be  so  early,  and  so  effective  of  a  change,  that  it 
must  root  out  the  habits  of  sin,  and  introduce  the  habits  of  virtue ; 
and  in  that  degree  in  which  this  is  done,  in  the  same  degree  the  re- 
pentance is  perfect,  more  or  less.  For  there  is  a  latitude  in  this  duty, 
as  there  are  degrees  of  perfection. 

§  2.  a.  Every  ^-  '  EvERY  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin  as  soon 
mjin  is  bound  to  as  he  hath  committed  it.' — ^Thatthis  doctrine  is  of  great 
aa^TOoSf  M*  he  usefulness  and  advantage  to  the  necessity  and  persua- 
hath  committed  sions  of  holy  life,  is  a  good  probable  inducement  to 
'^  believe  it  true ;  especi^JJy  since  God  is  so  essential 

an  enemy  to  sin,  since  He  hath  used  such  rare  arts  of  the  Spirit  for 
the  extermination  of  it,  since  He  sent  His  only  Son  to  destroy  it ; 
and  He  is  perpetually  destroying  it,  and  will  at  last  make  that  it  shall 
be  no  more  at  all,  but  in  the  house  of  cursing,  the  horrible  regions 
of  damnation.  But  I  will  use  this  only  as  an  argument  to  all  pious 
and  prudent  persons,  to  take  off  all  prejudices  against  the  severity  of 
this  doctrine.  For  it  is  nothing  so  much  against  it  if  we  say  it  is 
severe,  as  it  makes  for  it  that  we  understand  it  to  be  necessary.  For 
this  doctrine  which  I  am  now  reproving,  although  it  be  the  doctrine 
properly  of  the  Roman  schools,  yet  it  is  their  and  our  practice  too. 
We  sin  with  greediness,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

Para  magna  Italise  est,  si  vernm  admittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus  ^ ; — 

No  man  puts  on  his  mourning  garment  till  he  be  dead :  this  day 
we  seldom  think  it  fit  to  repent,  but  the  day  appointed  for  repent- 
ance is  always  to-morrow.  Against  which  dangerous  folly  I  offer 
these  considerations. 

2.  a.  If  the  duty  of  repentance  be  indispensably  required  in  the 
danger  of  death,  and  he  that  does  not  repent  when  he  is  arrested  with 
the  probability  of  so  sad  a  change  is  /elo  de  se,  uncharitable  to  him- 
self and  a  murderer  of  his  own  soul,  then  so  is  he  in  his  proportion 
who  puts  it  off  one  day:  because  every  day  of  delay  is  a  day  of 
danger ;  and  the  same  law  of  charity  obliges  him  to  repent  to-day  if 
he  sinned  yesterday,  lest  he  be  dead  before  to-morrow.  The  necessity 
indeed  is  not  so  great,  and  the  duty  is  not  so  urgent,  and  the  refusal 
is  not  so  great  a  sin  in  health,  as  in  sickness,  and  dangers  imminent 
and  visible :  but  there  are  degrees  of  necessity  as  there  are  degrees 
of  danger ;  and  he  that  considers  how  many  persons  die  suddenly, 
and  how  many  more  may,  and  no  man  knows  that  he  shall  not,  can- 
not but  confess  that  because  there  is  danger,  there  is  also  an  obliga- 
tion of  duty  and  charity  to  repent  speedily,  and  that  positively  or 

'  [Juv.  sat.  iil  171. J 
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carelesaly  to  pat  it  off,  is  a  new  fiolt  and  increase*  Go'i's  enTninr 
against  him.  He  that  is  well,  maj  die  to-morroT.  He  that  15  verr 
lickj  may  recover  and  live  many  years.  I:  therefor*:  a  p^.yiklum  ne 
fiaij  a  danger  lest  repentance  be  never  done.  i«  a  «u±'::eat  determination 
of  the  divine  commandment  to  do  it  then,  xt  is  certain  that  it  i<  in 
every  instant  determinately  necessary :  because  in  every  in<:ant  ihere 
is  danger.  In  all  great  sicknesses  there  15  :io;  2a  e^/iii  Jani^^r :  yet 
in  all  great  sicknesses  it  is  a  particular  <:n  not  to  re^ir!.;.  even  by  the 
confession  of  all  sides ;  it  is  so  therefore  in  all  the  prnc>o«  of  an  un- 
certain life;  a  sin,  but  in  differing  decrees.  Ana  thenrfore  this  is 
not  an  argument  of  caution  onIy«  but  of  duty.  For  the  reform  it  i«  of 
duty,  because  it  is  of  caution.  It  could  not  be  a  rautir:.,  unless 
there  were  a  danger ;  and  if  there  be  a  dar^ger.  tl.en  it  :«  a  duty.  For 
he  that  is  veir  sick  must  do  it.  But  hov  if  he  e5cape5.  was  he 
obliged  for  all  that  ?  He  vas,  because  he  knew  not  that  he  should 
escape.  By  the  same  reason  is  every  one  obliged,  because  whether 
he  shall  or  shall  not  escape  the  next  minute,  he  knows  not.  And 
oertainlv.  it  was  none  of  the  least  reasons  of  God's  conceal i!'?  the  dav 
of  our  death,  that  we  might  ever  stand  ready.  And  this  is  plaiidy 
enoagh  taught  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour^^  laboriously  persuading 
and  commanding  us  not  to  defer  our  repentance,  by  ifis  parable  of 
the  rich  man  who  promised  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  many  years : 
He  reproved  that  folly  with  a  Stu/fe,  hoc  noctt ;  and  it  may  be  any 
man's  case;  for 

Nemo  tarn  felix  — 

Cnsdnnra  ut  pos*^it  »ibi  poli:ccr. '. 

But  He  adds  a  precept^  ''  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your 
lights  shining^  and  ye  yourselves  like  men  that  wait  for  their  lord ;" 
and  "blessed  are  those  servants  whom  their  lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  find  watching/'  And  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  Nay, 
that  it  was  the  reason  why  God  concealed  the  time  of  Hb  coming  to 
os^  that  we  might  always  expect  Him,  He  intimated  in  the  following 

CblCj  "  This  know,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  known  what 
r  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched ; . .  be  ye  therefore 
ready  akoj  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not.'' 
Nothing  could  better  have  improved  this  argument,  than  these  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour;  we  must  stand  In  procindu,  'ready  girded,' 
IrtH^iMs  wpos  tnrrip€(Tiajf  ixpiT€9,  ready  for  the  service,  always  watch- 
ing, as  uncertain  of  the  time,  but  in  peq)etual  expectation  of  the  day 
of  our  Lord.  I  tliink  notliing  can  be  said  fuller  to  this  puqx)se. 
But  I  add  the  words  of  S.  Austin*,  Verum  quidem  dicis  quoii  J)eus 
pesnitentia  tua  indul^eniiam  prommt,  sed  hnic  dilationi  due  crasti^ 
nuM  nonprami9itf  'to  him  that  repents,  God  hath  promised  pardon, 

y  [Lnke  laL  20.1  ■  [Nemo  tarn  divo»  habuit  farentes 

a  Id  psaL  cxiv.  [leg.  cxliv.  §  11.  torn.  Crastinum  ut  po88it  sibi  polliceri. 

iv.  coL  1618  B.J  ^^"*  Thycst.,  act.  iii.  lin.  619.] 
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but  to  him  that  defers  repentance  He  hath  not  promised  the  respite 
of  one  day/  It  is  certain  therefore  He  intended  thou  shouldest 
speedily  repent ;  and  since  He  hath  by  words  and  deeds  declared  this 
to  be  His  purpose,  he  that  obeys  not  is  in  this  very  delay  properly 
and  specifically  a  transgressor. 

3.  is.  I  consider,  that  although  the  precept  of  repentance  be  affir- 
mative, yet  it  is  also  limited,  and  the  time  sufficiently  declared,  even 
the  present  and  none  else.  As  soon  as  ever  you  need  it,  so  soon  you 
are  obliged.  "To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts**.  That  is,  defer  not  to  hear  Him,  this  day ;  for  every  put- 
ting it  off  is  a  '  hardening  your  hearts.^  For  He  that  speaks  to-day, 
is  not  pleased  if  you  promise  to  hear  Him  to-morrow.  It  was  Felix*^ 
his  case  to  S.  Paul,  '  Go  away,  I  will  hear  thee  some  other  time.' 
He  that  calls  every  day,  means  every  day  that  we  should  repent.  For 
although  to  most  men  God  gives  time  and  leisure,  and  expects  and 
perseveres  to  call,  yet  this  is  not  because  He  gives  them  leave  to  defer 
it;  but  because  He  still  forbears  to  strike,  though  their  sin  grows 
greater.  Now  I  demand,  when  God  calls  us  to  repentance,  is  it  in- 
different to  Him  whether  we  repent  to-day  or  no  ?  why  does  He  call 
so  earnestly  if  He  desires  it  so  coldly  ?  or  if  He  be  not  indifferent,  is 
He  displeased  if  we  repent  speedily  ?  This  no  man  thinks.  But  is 
He  not  displeased  if  we  do  not?  does  not  every  call,  and  every 
expectation,  and  every  message,  when  it  is  rejected,  provoke  God's 
anger  and  exasperate  Him  ?  does  not  He  in  the  day  of  vengeance 
smite  more  sorely,  by  how  much  with  the  more  patience  He  hath 
waited?  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  then  it  follows  that  every 
delay  did  grieve  Him  and  displease  Him,  and  therefore  it  is  of  itseft 
a  provocation  distinct  from  the  first  sin. 

4.  y.  But  further  let  it  be  considered :  if  we  repent  to-day,  it  is 
either  a  duty  so  to  do,  or  only  a  counsel  of  perfection,  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. If  it  be  a  duty,  then  to  omit  it  is  a  sin.  If  it  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  then  he  that  repents  to-day  does  not  do  it  in 
obedience  to  a  commandment,  for  this  is  such  a  work  (by  the  con- 
fession of  the  Roman  schools)  which  if  a  man  omits  he  is  neverthe- 
less in  the  state  of  grace  and  the  divine  favour ;  as  he  that  does  not 
vow  perpetual  chastity,  or  poverty,  is  nevertheless  the  servant  of  God ; 
but  he  that  does  not  repent  to-day  of  his  yesterday's  sin,  is  not  God's 
servant,  and  therefore  this  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  counsels,  but  of 
precept  and  duty  respectively.  But  to  put  it  past  all  question :  it  is 
expressly  commanded  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour**,  "  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  raxv,  quickly."  For  as  it  is  amongst  men  of  merciful  dis- 
positions, he  tliat  yields  quickly  obtiiins  mercy,  but  he  that  stands 
out  as  long  as  he  can  must  expect  the  rigour  of  the  law :  so  it  is 
between  God  and  us ;  a  hasty  repentance  reconciles  graciously,  whilst 
the  delay  and  putting  it  off  provokes  His  severe  anger.     And  this 

*  [Pi.  xcT.  7.]  *-  fActi  xxiv.  25.1  *  [Mttt  r.  25.J 
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the  Spirit  of  God  was  pleased  to  signify  to  the  angel  or  bishop  of  the 
church  of  £phesus%  '*  Bemember  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
and  do  thy  first  works :  if  thou  doest  not,  ipxofiaC  coi  Ta\v,  I  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place, 
miless  thou  do  repent.''  Christ  did  not  mean  to  wait  long  and  be 
satisfied  with  their  repentance,  be  it  when  it  would  be ;  for  He  comes 
quickly,  and  yet  our  repentance  must  prevent  His  coming.  His 
coming  here  is  not  by  death,  or  final  judgment,  but  for  scrutiny  and 
enquiry :  for  the  event  of  the  delaying  tlicir  repentance  would  have 
been  the  removing  of  their  candlestick.  So  that  epxpfxai  raxy  is,  I 
come  speedily  to  exact  of  thee  a  speedy  rc|)entance,  or  to  j)unish  thee 


Tr€Trpayfi€v<ov  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Libanius^,  'God  will 
condemn  our  actions,  unless  we  appear  before  Him  with  a  speedy 
repentance.' 

5.  5.  Add  to  this,  that  though  God  gives  time  and  respite  to  some, 
yet  to  all  He  does  not.  God  takes  away  ?ouie  in  their  early  sins, 
and  gives  them  no  respite,  not  a  month,  not  a  week,  nut  a  day ;  and 
let  any  man  say  whether  this  be  not  a  sufficient  indication,  not  only 
that  no  man  can  be  secure  but  he  alone  tliat  repents  instantly,  but 
that  God  does  intend  that  every  man  should  presently  repent;  for 
He  that  hath  made  it  damnation  to  some  for  not  repenting  instantly, 
hath  made  it  damnable  to  all,  and  therefore  to  repent  spedily  is  cer- 
tunly  a  duty.  The  earth  does  not  oj)en  and  swallow  up  all  rebels  in 
the  day  of  their  mutiny ;  but  it  did  so  once,  and  by  that  God  did 
sufficiently  consign  to  all  ages  His  displeasure  against  rebellion.  So 
it  is  in  the  deferring  repentance.  That  some  have  smarted  for  it 
eternally,  is  for  ever  enough  to  tell  us  that  God  is  displeased  with 
every  one  that  does  defer  it ;  and  therefore  commands  us  not  to  defer 
it  But  this  consideration  is  sufficiently  heiglitened  uj)on  this  ac- 
count :  for  there  is  no  sinner  dies,  but  he  is  taken  away  without  one 
day's  respite.  Por  though  God  did  many  times  forbear  him,  yet  now 
He  does  not,  and  to  his  last  sin,  or  his  last  refusal  to  hear  God,  either 
He  aiforded  no  time,  or  no  grace  of  repentance. 

6.  8.  Paul's*  discourse  and  treaty  of  the  CJorinthians  is  sufficient 
to  guide  us  here:  he  feared  that  at  his  coming  again  God  would 
'  bumble  him,'  that  is,  afflict  him  with  grief  and  sorrow  to  see  it,  that 
himself  should  be  forced  '  to  bewail  many,'  that  is,  to  excommunicate, 
or  deliver  to  Satan  '  them  that  have  sinned  already,  and  have  not  re- 
pented.' If  they  had  repented  before  S.  Paul's  coming,  they  should 
escape  that  rod,  but  for  deferring  it  they  were  like  to  smart  bitterly. 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  not  repenting  of  sins  is  no 
otherwise  than  as  the  being  discovered  of  theft.     The  thief  dies  for 

•  [Rtr,  ii.  6.]  '  [Teite  Phnvorino,  voc  nerdfitKof.]        f  [2  Cor.  iii.  21.] 
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his  robbery,  not  for  bis  being  discovered ;  though  if  he  were  not  dis- 
covered  he  should  have  escaped  for  his  theft.  So  for  their  unclean- 
uess  S.  Paul  would  have  delivered  them  over  to  Satan,  not  for  their 
not  repenting  speedily.  For  the  case  is  wholly  differing  here.  A 
thief  is  not  bound  at  aU  to  discover  himself  to  the  criminal  judge ; 
but  every  man  is  bound  to  repent.  If  therefore  his  repenting  speedily 
would  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  as  his  being  delivered  over  to  Satan, 
besides  the  procuring  his  eternal  pardon,  it  is  clear  that  to  repent 
speedily  was  great  charity,  and  great  necessity ;  which  is  that  which 
was  to  be  proved.  Satan  should  have  power  over  him  to  afflict  him 
for  his  sin  if  he  did  not  speedily  repent:  but  if  he  did  repent 
speedily  he  should  wholly  escape ;  therefore  to  repent  speedily  is  a 
duty  which  God  expects  of  us,  and  will  punish  if  it  be  omitted. 

Hodie,  mihi  credes,  vivere  '  serum  est ; 


lUe  sapit  quisquis,  Postume,  vizit  herL 

Think  it  not  a  hasty  commandment  that  we  are  called  upon  to  repent 
to-day ;  it  was  too  much  that  yesterday  passed  by  you :  it  is  late 
enough  if  you  do  it  to-day. 

7.  €.  Not  to  repent  instantly,  is  a  great  loss  of  our  time,  and  it 
may  for  ought  we  know  become  the  loss  of  all  our  hopes. 

Nunc  vivit  sibi  neuter,  heu,  bonosque 
Soles  effugere  atque  abire  sentit, 
Qui  nobis  pereunt,  et  imputantur  ^  : 

And  this,  not  only  by  the  danger  of  sudden  death,  but  for  want  of 
the  just  measures  of  repentance :  because  it  is  a  secret  which  God 
hath  kept  to  Himself  only,  and  He  only  knows  what  degrees  of  re- 
pentance Himself  will  admit  of ;  how  much  the  sin  provoked  Him, 
and  by  what  measures  of  sorrow  and  carefulness  Himself  will  be 
appeased.  For  there  is  in  this  a  very  great  difference.  To  Simon 
Magus  1  it  was  almost  a  desperate  case,  "  If  peradventure  the  thought 
of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven :"  it  was  worse  to  £sau^,  "  There  was  no 
place  left  for  his  repentance.^'  It  was  so  with  Judas,  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  pardon,  neither  can  any  one  tell  whether  it  was  not  resolved 
he  should  never  be  pardoned.  However  it  be  for  the  particulars,  yet 
it  is  certain  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  admitting  penitents. 
"  On  some  have  compassion,  others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out 
of  the  fire**."  Now  since  for  all  our  sins  we  are  bound  to  ask  pardon 
every  day,  if  we  do  so,  who  dares  say  it  is  too  much,  that  it  is  more 
than  needs  ?  But  if  to  repent  every  day  be  not  too  much,  who  can 
be  sure  that  if  he  puts  it  off  one  day  it  shall  be  sufficient  ?  To  some 
men,  and  at  some  times,  God  is  implacably  angry ;  some  men,  and  at 
some  times,  God  hath  in  His  fury  and  sudden  anger  seized  upon  with 
the  apprehensions  of  death  and  saddest  judgments,  and  broken  them 

»  [*  Hodie  jam  vivere,  Postume,'  &c.  •  [Acts  viii.  22.] 

Martial.,  lib.  v.  epigr.  59.]  J  [Heb.  xii.  17.] 

^  Martial.,  [lib.  v.  epigr.  21.]  k  [Jude  22,  3.] 
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all  in  pieces :  and  as  there  is  a  reigii  and  kingdom  of  mercy^  so  there 
are  sociden  irruptions  of  a  tierce  justice,  of  which  God  hath  therefore 
given  US  examples,  that  we  may  not  defer  repentance  one  day.  But 
this  mischief  goes  further :  for, 

8.  C  So  long  as  we  lie  in  the  guilt  of  one  sin  unrepented  of, 
thoagh  we  do  not  add  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  multiply  instances  of 
the  same  or  equal  crimes,  yet  we  are  in  so  until  riving  a  condition 
and  so  evil  a  state,  that  all  that  while  we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  any 
good  thinff  that  we  can  do  upon  the  interest  of  any  principle  what- 
soever. For  so  long  as  we  are  out  of  God's  favour,  under  the  seizure 
and  arrest  of  eternal  guilt,  so  long  we  are  in  a  state  of  enmity  with 
God,  and  all  our  actions  are  like  the  performances  of  heathens, 
nothing  to  eternal  life,  but  misspendings  of  our  powers,  and  prodigali- 
ties of  reason  and  wise  discourses ;  they  are  not  perfective  of  our 
being,  neither  do  they  set  us  forward  to  heaven,  until  our  state  be 
changing.  Either  then  we  are  not  by  a  certain  law  and  command- 
ment bound  every  day  to  serve  God  and  please  Him,  or  else  we  are 
positively  and  strictly  bound  instantly  to  repent  of  all  our  sins : 
because  so  long  as  a  known  sin  is  unrepented  of,  we  cannot  serve 
God,  we  cannot  do  any  thing  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  Him  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

9.  rj.  Every  delaying  of  repentance  is  one  step  of  progression 
towards  final  impenitence ;  which  is  not  only  then  esteemed  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost'  when  a  man  resolves  never  to  repent,  but  if 
by  carelessness  he  neglects,  or  out  of  tediousness  and  an  irreligious 
spirit  quite  puts  off,  or  for  ever  pass  by,  it  is  unpardonable;  "it 
snail  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come"." 
Now  since  final  impenitence  is  the  consummation  and  perfection  of 
all  sin,  we  are  to  remember  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  perseverance  of 
neglecting,  or  refusing  to  repent.  A  man  is  always  dWng,  and  that 
which  we  call  death  is  but  the  finislnng  of  death,  the  last  act  of  it : 
so  is  final  impenitence,  nothing  but  the  same  sin  told  over  so  many 
days ;  it  is  a  persevering  carelessness,  or  resolution,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  the  sin  of  one  day,  unless  it  be  by  accident :  it  is  a  state 
of  sin,  begun  as  soon  as  ever  the  sin  is  acted,  and  grows  in  every  day 
of  thy  n^ligence  or  forgetfulness.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a 
sinner  that  sinned  yesterday  should  die  to-day,  his  deferring  liis  re- 
pentance that  one  day  would  be  esteemed  so,  and  indeed  really  be  a 
final  impenitence.  It  follows  therefore,  that  to  put  off  our  repent- 
ance one  day,  differs  only  accidentally  and  by  chance  from  the  worst  of 
evils,  from  final  impenitence ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  it,  it  differs  from 
it,  as  an  infant  from  a  man ;  it  is  materially  the  same  sin,  and  may 
also  have  the  same  formalitv. 

10.  0.  The  putting  off  our  repentance  from  day  to  day,  must  needs 
be  a  sin  distinct  from  the  guilt  of  the  action  whereof  we  are  to  re- 

'  [Se^  fiiogham,  antiq.,  book  xvi.  chap.  7.  §  3.]  m  [MatU  xii.  31.] 
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pent,  because  the  principle  of  it  cannot  be  innocent,  it  must  needs 
DC  distinctly  criminal.  It  is  a  rebellion  against  God,  or  hardness  of 
heart,  or  the  spirit  of  apostasy,  presumption  or  despair,  or  at  least 
such  a  carelessness  as  being  in  the  question  of  our  souls,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  God,  is  infinitely  far  from  being  excusable  or  innocent. 

11.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  of  very  great  moment,  and 
to  conclude  the  main  proposition ;  and  at  least  they  ought  to  effect 
this  persuasion  upon  us,  that  whoever  hath  committed  a  sin  cannot 
honestly,  nor  prudently,  nor  safely  defer  his  repentance  one  hour. 
He  that  repents  instantly,  breaks  his  habit  when  it  is  in  ovo,  '  in  the 
shell,'  and  prevents  God's  anger,  and  his  own  debauchmeut  and 
disimprovement : 


Qui  parvis  obvius  ibit. 


Is  nunquam  prsceps  scelera  in  graviora  feretur  *. 

And  let  us  consider,  that  if  we  defer  our  repentance  one  hour,  we  do 
to  our  souls  worse  than  to  our  bodies. 

Quae  laedunt  oculos,  festinas  demere ;  si  quid 
Est  animunii  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  *  ? 

If  dirt  fall  into  our  eyes,  we  do  not  say  to  the  chirurgeon,  Stay  sir, 
and  let  the  grit  or  httle  stone  abide  there  till  next  week,  but  get  it 
out  presently.  This  similitude  if  it  proves  nothing,  yet  will  serve  to 
upbraid  our  foUy,  to  instruct  and  exhort  us  in  the  duty  of  this  ques- 
tion. Bemember  this,  tliat  as  in  God's  account  i<t>Uvai  and  Kparclv, 
to  'remit'  and  to  'retain'  a  sin^  are  opposite,  so  it  ought  to  be  in 
ours.  Our  retaining  and  keeping  of  a  sin  though  but  for  a  day,  is 
contrary  to  the  designs  of  mercy  and  holiness,  it  is  against  God,  and 
against  the  interest  of  our  souls. 

§8.  fi.  Asinftii  1  •  'A  SINFUL  habit  hath  in  it  proper  evils,  and  a  pro- 
habit  hath  in  it  per  guiltiness  of  its  own,  besides  all  that  wliich  came 
a"proper^  guiiti-  oirectly  by  the  single  actions.' — By  a  sinful  habit,  I 
ness  of  its  own,  mean  the  facility  and  easiness,  the  dehght  and  custom 
^IdT  came^di-  ^^  sinning  contracted  by  the  repetition  of  the  acts  of 
TOctiybythesin-  the  same  sin  ;  as  a  habit  of  drunkenness,  a  habit  of 
gie actions.  swearing,  and  the  like;  that  is,  a  quaUty  inherent 

in  the  soul,  whereby  we  work  with  pleasure:  for  that  Aristotle** 
calls  the  infallible  and  proper  indication  of  habits,  rriv  ^myivoyA- 
vr)v  rjihovr\v  ^  kvTrqv  roty  ifsyoi9.  And  so  long  as  any  man  sins 
willingly,  readily,  frequently,  and  upon  every  temptation,  or  most 
commonly;  so  long  he  is  an  habitual  sinner:  when  he  does  his 
actions  of  religion  with  pain,  and  of  his  sin  with  pleasure,  he  is  in  the 
state  of  death,  and  enmity  against  God.  And  as  by  frequent  playing 
upon  an  instrument  a  man  gets  a  habit  of  playing;  so  he  does  in  re- 

n  NaaianE.  [Pr»c.  ad  virg.,  lin.  278.]  '  [John  xx.  23.] 

•  Hor.,  lib.  L  epist  [2.  89.]  <  Eth.  nicom.,  lib.  il  [c.  2.] 
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Mving  the  amon^  oc  liit  sajut  si.  i:r:!r*  i?  ui  :■":  .  ;:u:^''  :ro.'iK-*:*.-, 
vhich  lAsRs  fcri£  prcruin^  lit  A.iii. — hu:  r*j;.-i-*:.ii^  ::i:  liuurj  .1:  a. 
vkaoos  hihzt.  ilis  &is:  2^  ?:  !»^  acue:  — 

2.  Thai  a  Tihonf  LiZiT,  if  lu:  ;»:i-  ;  irs^.x?-^-:  r-  ::■:  r;  :v^:  :i..t  ;r 
acts  in  ibe  sune  kiiji.  liu:  17  rrr::;]*^:ir  .r  <;:.:^:^  .:  l:  ;  -■:.-t-^  .,•  .•... 
stances 'wiiaisaeT*!r.  r:ir:L«iT:  ltj  e.;.:  ;  -iri  ;--  >^:rf-v!:  !.:  • :  :*: 
ambdaloiT  iiLpien-.  tai  sn  ::  ;i;.  ,,:  n  »:.-  .-.  -.  .•  :.:o;.r". .:.:»:■<  . 
bat  tbeir  oecasiciTif  trt  ii:«:  Lr.j.tTr:.  :*:j:  ::'■*.'  -:  •■  .•  .r*ry...s.r':i:'* 
are  irresmlar  and  i-T  litii?:  ::i:  ::■:  :::<iLZ*rf  :■:  •  ^,^...-•  i.:-:.  .-^rj.::. 
in  the  preTancaHM..  '^^r^-frL*  Jl';  v.-.i..:  !•:  >;.-:  :.  ^  .:-^:.l  ».: 
the  feasts  of  Siuiirr:.  izii  iu.t  2.  >.^:  :  ::.  : :  .•:. :-.  s  :•:  ,'  i.:  .::r;  ht 
would  be  wimc  i»  t: :  r.-^  F'.  s  u.  mi  :  u  :•:  •.  -  ::  : :  •  • : :  !."^:->    liv  ;«i.  ■ ,-. 

m 

be  prodigal  npc--  Lis  "Mr*:.--^^  l:.-.  . :.  :. :  :j.;  .■:  ;.>  z^Lr-.r^.  sn.-r:- 
fioe  hecatombs  ic'L:*  7'.'-:/?..^  J  J*::  lm  :•■  v.....  :i:  >..r:  :.  .i^*:?^? 
all  the  solemniiies  aiii  :e?rrLJi  :■:  d:--  ::.  ::..:.:  :v  :.  :;.^r:  :..;?.>  kz c. 
instances^  and  thourhi  "iiisstl:  t  ^x*i  zl^lz.  •: .  -r:.  >.  ::.'..-sf  :■?  .^  ...i 
not  be  called  a  druiiard  :-r  &  ir.wir.L  ::•:  ::■:  u::.  i.: ;"  r;  s.r.:.-.:  c 
singlj  escaped  the  spprlliTiTe?  o:  s:-:r:.  "•Ilj:!  l.-:  ::<.:i...;  :.\:':.  ..a:: 
vain  persons  that  ait  marhei  :o  :rj*  *:::.  Ni.:-r.O  :;  :-::.:tu.:  ::f 
habit  of  anj  one  «in  is  like  the  fi.:fr:a::.::.i:  ::  &  iv:.:..':  :.:.  tr.i 
dwelling  upon  the  foIlT  cf  one  iL:aeri':]f  ^ :-&:..  Bu;  &  n.'.r:.^:—.:.j: 
habit  is  Hke  a  A"i;"//v  rapt,  the  vile  ii.:l:fr.':->  ::  ".:»:i<:r  }xrs.'r.>  :':.a« 
drink  at  eveir  cistern  tLii  ruL?  cT;-r.  ir-  j:^:..!?  rjx:;  :\^r  \':.(\:i. 
For  such  persons  have  a  <upren:e  i.:ib::.  a  ..^h:  ::*  iv.s:l';\i:er.oi\  ,-4:.»i 
may  for  want  of  opporiuniiv  or  ab:'::r-e5,  :Vt  ws:.:  if  jliwurt'.  or  i\v 
the  influence  of  an  impenineni  huDLOur.  W  ktpi  :r/:ii  ao:::;*:  rilwavs 
in  one  scene.  But  so  lonsr  as  thev  choc>?o  all  il.ai  vu-^^*  iliom. 
and  exterminate  no  vice,  but  entertain  ihc  in^iaritYs  of  manv,  il;oir 
malice  is  habitual^  their  state  is  a  jHrn'eci  avtrsiuion  from  Cu\?.  For 
this  is  that  which  the  apostle*"  calls  Mho  boJv  of  $in.'  a  ivm|v\i:i- 
nation  of  many  parts  and  members:  just  as  anions  the  Ia\ivors.  a 
flock^  a  people,  a  legion,  are  called  boilies:  and  c\"7o/x  eivif^ifi^  vo 
find  in  Livy%  corpus  coUegwrnm  in  Caius',  cvr^.u.^  rt\v:\  in  Virgil" ; 
and  80  here,  this  union  of  several  sins  is  Mho  body  of  sin.*  and  that  ist, 
'the  body  of  death  V  And  not  only  he  that  fwds  jHTiH^iually  upon 
raw  fruit  puta  himself  into  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  but  ho  also  doos  tho 
same  thing,  who  to-day  drinks  too  much,  and  to-morrow  tilU  liini- 
aelf  with  cold  fruits,  and  the  next  day  with  conditod  mushrooni!«.  ai\d 
by  evil  orders  and  carelessness  of  diet  and  accidental  niis<Mrriago8 
heaps  up  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  unites  tlicni  in  tho  product idii 
and  caiiiBality  of  his  death.  This  generni  disorder  is  in(h*rd  h>ngcr 
doing,  but  it  kills  as  fatally  and  infallibly  ns  a  violent  surfeit.  And 
if  a  man  dwells  in  the  kingdom  of  sin,  it  is  all  one  whether  he  be 
sick  in  one,  or  in  twenty  places;  they  are  all  but  several  rooni.H  of 

'  Rom.  TJi.  [leg.  vi.  6.1  t  fDigCRt,  lib.  iii.  tit.  4.  cup.  1.] 

•  [vid.  Nixol.  dicUon.  fat  ling.,  <Cor-         •  \IVa\,  xi.  3 1.1.  J 
poi  eivitatU.']  -  [Koin.  vii.  24.] 
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the  same  Infirmatory,  and  ingredients  of  the  same  deadly  poison. 
He  that  repeats  his  sin,  whether  it  be  in  one,  or  in  several  instances, 
strikes  himself  often  to  the  heart,  with  the  same  or  with  several  dag- 
gers. 

3.  Having  thus  premised  what  was  necessary  for  the  explication 
of  the  nature  of  vicious  habits,  we  must  consider  that  of  vicious 
habits  there  is  a  threefold  capacity;  fitst,  a  natural;  secondly,  a 
moral;  thirdly,  a  relative,  as  it  denominates  a  man  in  relation  to 
God. 

1)  Of  the  n»-  ^'  '^®  natural  capacity  of  sinful  habits  is  a  facility 
turmi  capacity  of  or  readiness  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  like  actions ;  and 
smAii  habits.  ^}^g  jg  naturally  consequent  to  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  sinful  acts,  not  volunt^y  but  in  its  cause,  and  therefore  not 
criminal  by  a  distinct  obliquity.  Ovx  ^t^oCca^  be  al  irpdfety  kKovaiol 
€l(n  Kol  al  l^€ts*  T<av  fxev  yap  irpa^ecoi;  d.ir  ipxrjs  M^XP^  '"^  rikovs 
icipioC  i<rp.€V,  clborts  ra  KaO*  (Kaara,  t&v  i(€<av  b^  rrj^  ipx^s' .  .  .  ^lAA' 
&n  i(t>*  fifiiv  fjv  oin-cD?  fj  fxri  oi/ro)  xprforaaOaL,  bia  tovto  kKo^fcrioi,  said 
Aristotle*;  'actions  are  otherwise  voluntary  than  habits:  we  are 
masters  of  our  actions  all  the  way,  but  of  habits  only  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  because  it  was  in  our  choice  to  do  so  or  otherwise,  there- 
fore the  habit  which  is  consequent  is  called  voluntary:'  not  then 
chosen,  because  it  cannot  then  be  hindered;  and  therefore  it  is  of 
itself  indifferent ;  an  evil  indeed,  as  sickness,  or  crookedness,  thirst  or 
famine,  and  as  death  itself  to  them  that  have  repented  them  of  that 
sin  for  which  they  die;  but  no  sin,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  mere 
natural  capacity.  Nay,  so  it  may  become  the  exercise  of  virtue,  the 
scene  of  trouble  indeed  or  danger,  of  temptation  and  sorrow,  but  a 
field  of  victory. — For  there  are  here  two  things  very  considerable; — 
5.  a.  That  God  for  the  glorification  of  His  mercy  can  and  does 
turn  all  evil  into  some  good,  so  to  defeat  the  devil's  power,  and  to 
produce  honour  and  magnification  to  His  own  goodness. 


Tavra  fi4f  roi  rohs  Otohs 


For  80  God  uses  to  do ;  if  we  sin  we  shall  smart  for  it,  but  He  turns 
it  into  good.  And  S.  Austin  ^  applies  that  promise,  that '  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  fear  God  V  even  to  this 
^rticular ;  etiam  ipsa  peccata,  nimirum  turn  ex  natura  sua,  sed  ex 
Jki  virtute  et  sapientia  ;  if  all  things,  then  '  sins  also,  not  by  their 
proper  eflBcaav,  but  by  the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;' 
like  that  of  Phocylides  y, 

*  Ethic,  lib.  iii.  [c.  8.]  Pseudo-August  solil.,  cap.  xxriiL — torn. 

«  Aristoph.  t^iXau  [lin.  588.]  ri.  append.  coL  97  G.] 

▼  [vide  similia  in  lib.  de  corrept  et  «    vid.  Rom.  riiL  28.] 

grat,  cap.  ix.— torn.  x.  ooL  768  B,  et  in  f  [Ap.  PluL  de  audit.,  torn.  ri.  p.  174.] 
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'  he  that  niU  be  a  good  roan^  must  be  often  deceived^  that  is,  buy  his 
wit  at  a  dear  rate/  And  thus  some  have  been  cured  of  pride  by  the 
shames  of  lust,  and  of  lukewarmness  by  a  fall  into  sin,  being  awakened 
bv  their  own  noddings,  and  mending  their  pace  by  their  fall.  And  so 
also  the  sense  of  our  sad  infirmities  introduced  by  our  vicious  living 
and  daily  prevarications  may  become  an  accidental  fortification  to  our 
spiritSy  a  new  spur  by  the  sense  of  an  infinite  necessity  and  an  infinite 
aanger. 

For  whoever  repents  after  such  sad  intervals  of  sorrow  and  sin,  either 
must  do  more  than  other  men,  or  they  do  nothing  to  purpose.  For 
besides  that  an  ordinary  care  cannot  secure  them,  who  have  brought 
tempters  home  to  themselves;  a  common  industry  cannot  root  out 
vicious  customs ;  a  trifling  mortification  cannot  crucify  and  kill  what 
hath  so  long  been  growing  with  us :  besides  this  (for  this  will  not 
directly  go  into  the  account ;  for  this  difficulty  the  sinner  must  thank 
himself)  ne  must  do  more  actions  of  piety  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
to  secure  it.  But  because  they  need  much  pardon,  and  an  infinite 
eare^  and  an  assiduous  watchfulness,  or  they  perish  infallibly,  therefore 
all  holy  penitents  are  to  arise  to  greater  excellencies  than  if  they  had 
never  sinned. 

Major  decepts  fama  est  et  gloria  dextrae ; 
Si  noD  errastet,  fecerat  ille  minus  ^ 

Scsevola's  hand  grew  famous  for  being  deceived,  and  it  had  been  less 
reputation  to  have  struck  his  enemy  to  the  heart,  than  to  do  such 
honourable  infliction  upon  it  for  missing.  And  thus  'Hhere  is  in 
heaven  more  joy  over  one  repenting  sinner,  than  over  ninety-nine  just 
persons  that  need  it  not<^/'  there  is  a  greater  deliverance,  and  a 
mightier  miracle,  a  bigger  grace,  and  a  prodigy  of  chance ;  it  being 
(as  S.  Austin  affirms)  a  greater  thing  that  a  sinner  should  be  converted, 
than  that  being  converted  he  should  afterwards  be  saved ;  and  this 
he  learned  from  those  words  of  S.  Paul  ^,  **  But  God  commended  His 
love  to  us,  in  tliat  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us; 
much  more  then  being  now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  Him.''  But  now  the  sinner  is  more  busy  in  his 
leooveij,  more  fearful  of  relapse  than  before  his  fall ;  Sicutfera  deci- 
jwlam  erumpentes  caiUiores  facti,  saith  Lactantius  %  '  like  wild  beasts 
breaking  from  their  toils,  they  walk  more  cautiously  for  ever  after/ 
Thus  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  exalted  above  grace,  or  that 
the  devil's  malice  can  be  superior  to  the  rare  arts  of  the  divine  mercy, 

■  [aL  ^f  rh^aio9,']  [per  totam  epist — torn.  i.  p.  I  sqq.] 

>  Ajristoph.  [Nub.  590.]  «*  [Rom.  ▼.  8,  9.] 

*  [Mart,  lib.  L  epigr.  22.]  •  [vid.  Div.  insU,  lib.  vi.  cap.  24.— 

*  Vide  S.  Chryiott.  epiit  ad  Theodor.  tom.  i.  p.  504.] 
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for  by  his  conduct,  poison  itself  shall  become  medicinal,  and  sin  like 
the  Persian  apple, 

Pomis  quae  barbara  Persia 


Miserat,  ut  fama  est,  patriis  armata  venenis, 
At  nunc  expositi  parvo  discrimine  lethi 
Ambrosios  prsebent  succos  oblita  nocendi ', 

transplanted  from  its  native  soil  to  the  Athenian  gardens,  oses  its 
natural  venom,  and  becomes  pleasant  as  the  rinds  of  citrons,  and  aro- 
matic as  the  eastern  spices. 

6.  fi.  Although  sins  in  the  state  of  penitence  can  by  God's  grace 

i)rocure  an  accidental  advantage,  yet  that  difficulty  of  overcoming  and 
ierceness  of  contention,  which  is  necessary  to  them  who  had  con- 
tracted evil  habits,  is  not  by  that  difficulty  an  augmentation  of  the 
reward.  As  he  that  willingly  breaks  his  legs  is  not  more  commended 
for  creeping  with  pain,  than  if  he  went  with  pleasure  and  ease ;  and 
the  taking  away  our  own  possibility,  being  a  destroying  the  grace 
of  God,  a  contradiction  to  the  arts  of  the  divine  mercy ;  whatsoever 
proper  effect  that  infers,  as  it  is  impious  in  its  cause  and  miserable  in 
the  event,  so  it  does  notliing  of  advantage  to  the  virtue,  but  causes 
great  diminution  of  it.  For  it  is  a  high  mistake  crudely  to  affirm 
that  every  repugnancy  to  an  act  of  virtue,  and  every  temptation  to  a 
sin,  if  it  be  overcome,  increases  the  reward.  Indeed  if  the  temptation 
be  wholly  from  without,  unsought  for,  prayed  against,  inferred  infal- 
libly, superinduced  by  God,  then  the  reward  is  greater,  by  how  much 
it  was  the  more  difficult  to  obey.  Thus  for  Jephthah  to  pay  his 
daughter  which  he  had  vowed,  and  for  Abraham  to  slay  his  son,  were 
greater  acts  of  obedience,  because  they  were  in  despite  of  great  temp- 
tations to  the  contrary,  and  there  was  nothing  evu  from  within  that 
did  lessen  the  choice,  or  retard  the  virtue.  But  when  our  nature  is 
spoiled,  and  our  strengths  diminished,  when  the  grace  of  God  by 
which  we  stood  is  despised  and  cancelled,  when  we  have  made  it 
natural  for  us  to  sin,  then  this  remaining  inclination  to  sin,  and  un- 
willingness to  obey,  is  so  far  from  increasing  the  reward,  that  it  is  not 
only  a  state  of  danger,  but  it  is  an  unwillingness  to  do  good,  an 
abatement  of  the  choice,  a  state  which  is  still  to  be  mortified,  and  the 
strengths  to  be  restored,  and  the  affections  made  obedient,  and  the 
will  determined  by  other  objects. 

7.  But  if  the  unwillingness  to  obey,  even  after  the  beginnings  of 
repentance,  were,  as  it  is  pretended  by  the  Roman  doctors,  an  increase 
of  the  merit  or  reward,  then  first,  it  were  not  fit  that  we  should  go 
about  to  lessen  these  inchnations  to  sin,  or  to  exterminate  the  remains 
of  the  old  man,  because  if  they  go  off,  the  difficulty  being  removed, 
the  reward  must  be  no  more  than  ordinary. — Secondly,  it  would  also 
follow  from  hence,  that  the  less  men  did  delight  in  God's  service,  the 
more  pleasing  they  should  be  to  Him ;  for  if  the  reluctancy  increases, 

'  [Columella  de  cultu  hortoruiUy  lin.  405.] 
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then  the  perfect  choice  would  lessen  the  reward. — And  then  thirdly, 
a  habit  of  yirtue  weie  not  so  good  as  single  actions  with  the  remains 
of  a  habit  of  vice,  upon  the  same  account ;  and  a  state  of  imperfection 
were  better  than  a  state  of  perfection,  and  to  grow  in  grace  were 
great  imprudence. — Fourthly,  it  were  not  good  to  pray  against 
entering  into  temptation ;  nay  it  were  good  we  did  tempt  ourselves, 
80  we  did  not  yield ;  to  provoke  our  enemy,  so  he  did  not  conquer 
us ;  to  enter  into  danger,  so  we  did  not  sink  under  it ;  because  these 
increase  the  diiSculty,  and  this  increases  the  reward.  All  which  being 
such  strange  and  horrid  consequences,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  the 
remanent  portion  of  a  vicious  habit  after  the  man's  conversion  is  not 
the  occasion  of  a  greater  reward,  is  not  good  formally,  is  not  good 
materially,  but  is  2Lfome8,  a  nest  of  concupiscence,  a  bed  of  vipers, 
and  the  spawn  of  toads. 

8.  Now  although  this  is  not  a  sin,  if  it  be  considered  in  its  natural 
capacity,  as  it  is  the  physical  unavoidable  consequent  of  actions  (for 
an  inherent  quality  may  be  considered  \iithout  its  appcndcnt  evil); 
that  is,  though  a  philosopher  may  think  and  discourse  of  it  as  of  a 
natural  production,  and  so  without  sin ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
hence  that  such  a  habit  or  inherent  quality  is  without  its  proper  sin, 
or  that  its  nature  is  innocent.  But  this  is  nothing  else  but  to  say 
that  a  natural  philosopher  does  not  consider  things  in  their  moral 
capacity.  But  just  thus  every  sin  is  innocent,  and  an  act  of  adul- 
tery, or  the  begetting  a  child  in  fornication,  is  good ;  a  natural  philo- 
sopher looks  on  it  as  a  natural  action,  applying  proper  actives  to  their 
proportioned  passives,  and  operating  regularly,  and  by  the  way  of 
nature.  Tlius  we  say  God  concurs  to  every  sin,  that  is,  to  the  action 
in  its  natural  capacity,  but  that  is  therefore  innocent  so  far ;  that  is, 
if  you  consider  it  witiiout  any  relation  to  manners  and  laws,  it  is  not 
unlawful.  But  then  if  you  consider  the  whole  action  in  its  entire 
constitution,  it  is  a  sin.  '  And  so  is  a  sinful  habit,  it  is  vicious  and 
criminal  in  its  whole  nature ;  and  when  the  question  is  whether  any 
thing  be  in  its  own  capacity  distinctly  good  or  bad,  the  answer 
must  not  be  made  by  separating  the  thing  from  all  considerations  of 
good  and  bad.  However  it  will  suffice,  that  a  habit  of  vice  in  its 
natural  capacity  is  no  otherwise  innocent  than  an  act  of  adultery  or 
drunkenness. 

t)  Of  the  mo-  But  then  if  we  consider  sinful  habits  in  their  moral 
nl  capacity  of  capacity,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  a  Lenta  vialorum^, 
■nfnl  habitA.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Pandora's  box,  a  swarm  of  evils  will 

issue  thence.     In  the  enumerating  of  which,  I  shall  make  a  great 
progress  to  the  demonstration  of  the  main  question. 

€  \^H  A.ipvti>diunirfis*hpytiaii<rr\KiiX      irapoiulu   tii    rf^«ire<r€,    Aipyri    kokAv, — 
Tiff  MvKffimloit  iv  f  r^p't^pav  laropown'      Strab.  gcogr.,  lib.  viii.  p.  538.] 
M  M  riAt  yMFOfidrovs  icoBapfAohs  iv  airrp 
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a.  They  add  9.  a.  A  vicions  habit  adds  many  degrees  of  aTersation 
S!SSati^^m  from  God,  by  incUniDg  us  to  that  which  God  hates. 
God.  It  makes  us  to  love  and  to  delight  in  sin^  and  easily 

to  choose  it;  now  by  how  much  the  more  we  approach  to  sin,  by  so 
much  we  are  the  further  removed  fix)m  God.  And  therefore  this 
habitual  iniquity  the  prophet^  describing,  calls  it  moffnitndinem  inu 
quitatU,  and  the  punishment  designed  for  it,  is  called  'thy  lot,'  'the 
portion  of  thy  measures,'  that  is,  plenitude  paena  ad  plenitndinem  pec- 
catorum,  a  great  judgment  to  an  habitual  sin,  a  final  judgment,  an 
exterminating  angel,  when  the  sin  is  confirmed,  and  of  a  perfect 
habit. 

10.  For  till  habits  supervene,  we  are  of  a  middle  constitution,  like 
the  city  that  Sophocles*  speaks  of; 

ll6\is  S*  6/tov  yJkv  Bvfuafidrtav  ytfiti 
tfJLOv  h\  waidwvy  re  iccU  ar^yuyfuirttP, 

it  is  full  of  joy  and  sorrow,  it  sings  and  weeps  together,  it  triumphs 
in  mourning,  and  with  tears  wets  the  festival  cnariot.  We  are  divided 
between  good  and  evil ;  and  all  our  good  or  bad  is  but  a  disposition 
towards  either :  but  then  the  sin  is  arrived  to  its  state  and  manhood, 
when  the  joints  are  grown  stiff  and  firm  by  the  consolidation  of  a 
habit.  So  Plutarch^  defines  a  habit,  rj  bk  i(is  lax^fs  icol  Karaa-Kcvfi  rijs 
TTfpl  t6  iXoyov  bvvdfifais  i(  (Oovs  iyyiyvo\iivr\y  *  a  habit  is  a  strength 
and  confirmation  to  the  brute  and  unreasonable  part  of  man  gotten 
by  custom.'  Ovk  ev^9  yhp  ra  tXoya  irdOrj  /icrpeiroi,  koI  ^yX^erai, 
kclL  vTroTdrrerai,  r<p  A<(y<i>,  'the  brutish  passions  in  a  man  are  not 
quickly  mastered  and  reduced  to  reason.  Th  b^  ($rj  koI  iwiTiydcv- 
IJLara  irkda-a-ft  Kot  KrjpoxoTfi  rav  ylrvxhv,  <^t;<r£(o<ny  ^/x^roicOi^a  bia  rrjs 
(rvvfx^os  iv€pyCrj9^,  'custom  and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  wax, 
and  by  assuefaction  introduce  a  nature.'  To  this  purpose  Aristotle" 
quotes  the  verses  of  Evenus, 

Ta^TTjv  iLvBpt&woici  rcXcurcMror  ^^aip  clyat* 

For  as  experience  is  to  notices  °,  and  tutors  to  children,  so  is  custom 
to  the  manners  of  men ;  a  fixing  good  or  evil  upon  the  spirit :  that 
as  it  was  said  °  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  a  man  he  could  not  easily 
want  the  vices  of  his  tutor  Leonidas,  which  he  sucked  into  his  man- 
ners and  was  accustomed  to  in  his  youth;  so  we  cannot  without 
trouble  do  against  our  habit  and  common  usages;  Usus  fnagkter, 
'  use  is  the  greatest  teacher :'  and  the  words  in  Jeremy  xiii.  23.  "  Ye 
which  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,"  are  commonly  read,  "Ye  which 
are  taught  p  to  do  evil ;"  and  what  we  are  so  taught  to  do,  we  believe 

*  [Jer.  xiiL  22,  5.]  "*  FEth.  nicom.  TiL  10.] 

*  [(Ed.  tyr.  lin.  4.]  n  fsic  edd.] 

^  [De  yirt  moral ,  torn.  tu.  p.  744.]  ®  [By  Diogenet  of  Babylon ;  Quin- 

*  [ivtpy^loit  Oait£ — Hippodamus  F^-  tilian,  intt  or.,  lib.  L  cap.  1.  torn.  L  p.  15.] 
thagoreus,  in  libro  De  republica,]  Sto-.  ^  C^lltdpt  M^fM^K^cfi  LXX.  '  didice- 
b«ut  de  rep.,  ierm.  xlL  [al.  xliil — Flo-  ...   ,  "i'^  .„i    t 

ril.,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.]  "'"»  ^'  ^^'^ 
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infinitely,  and  find  it  Tenr  hard  to  entertain  principles  of  persuasion 
against  those  of  our  breeding  and  education.  For  what  the  mind  of 
man  is  accustomed  to,  and  throughly  acquainted  with,  it  is  highly  re- 
conciled to  it ;  the  strangeness  is  removed,  the  objections  are  consi- 
dered or  neglected,  and  the  compliance  and  entertainment  is  set  very 
forward  towards  pleasures  and  union  ^.  Tliis  habit  therefore  when  it 
is  instanced  in  a  vice,  is  the  perfecting  and  improving  of  our  enmity 
against  God,  for  it  strengthens  the  lust,  as  a  good  habit  confirms 
reason  and  the  grace  of  Ood. 

.  11.  /3.  This  mischief  ought  to  be  further  expressed, 

not  oni/a' fiuK^  ^^^  it  is  bigger  than  is  yet  signified.  Not  only  an 
litj,  but  A  necee-  aptness,  but  a  necessity  is  introduced  by  custom :  be- 
■ttyofamiiiiig.       ^^^  ^^  ^  j^j^j^  ^j^^  scizes  upon  the'  will  and  all 

the  affections ;  and  the  very  principles  of  motion  towards  virtue  are 
almost  broken  in  pieces.  It  is  therefore  called  by  the  apostle  '  the 
law  of  sin.'  Lex  enimpeccati  est  v^iolentia  consueiudinis,  qua  trahitur 
et  tenetur  animus  etiam  inviius,  *  the  violence  of  custom  is  the  law  of 
sin,  by  which  such  a  man  is  overruled  against  his^ffl.' 

Narn  si  discedu,  laqueo  tenet  ambitioidf 
Coniuetndo  mali, — 

— -^-^  et  egro  in  corde  senekcitV 

Ton  cannot  leave  it  if  you  would.  S.  Austin '  represents  himself  «8>' 
sad  instance  of  this  particular.  '^  I  was  afraid  lest  God  should  hear 
me  when  I  prayed  against  my  lust ;  as  I  feared  death,  so  dreadful  it 
was  to  me  to  change  my  custom.'*  Felle  7neum  tenebai  inimkus,  et 
inde  mihi  catena m  /ecerat,  et  constr'mxerat  7ne :  qu'ippe  ex  volu7itate 
perversa  facta  est  libido  ;  et  dum  servitur  liiidinifacta  est  consuetudo, 
et  dum  consuetudini  non  resistitur,  facta  est  necessilas.  The  devil 
had  made  a  chain  for  him,  and  bound  his  will  in  fetters  of  darkness. 
His  perverse  will  made  his  lust  grow  high,  and  while  he  served  his 
lost,  he  superinduced  a  custom  upon  himself,  and  that  in  time  brought 
upon  him  a  necessity.  For  as  an  old  disease  hath  not  only  afilicted 
the  part  of  its  proper  residence,  and  by  its  abode  made  continual  di- 
minution of  his  strength,  but  made  a  path  also  and  a  channel  for  the 
humours  to  run  thither,  which  by  continual  defluxion  have  digged 
an  open  passage,  and  prevailed  beyond  all  the  natural  powers  of  re- 
sistance :  so  is  an  habitual  vice ;  it  hath  debauched  the  understanding, 
and  made  it  to  beheve  foolish  things,  it  hath  abused  the  will  and 
made  it  like  a  diseased  appetite  in  love  with  filthy  tilings ;  it  is  hke 

'  A«ir^  W^Mccy  ^  (Tvr^cia  ic^pov  &iro-  bestiae  vim  suam  perinanere,  si  hominis 

ytrt^ttt,  Kot  f^iP  4ie  -rapaW'fiKov  fitra-  contubernium  diu  passa  est. — Senec.  de 

ToaiaoL — Theoctist  apud  Stobcum.  [flo-  ira,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  [torn.  i.  p.  106.] 

riL,  torn.  iii.  p.  508.]  q  [Juv.  sat  viL  50.] 

Quantum  consuetudo  poterit  intelli-  '  Lib.  viii.  confess.,  c.  7.  et  c.  5.  [torn. 

get,  si  Tideris  feras  quoque  convictu  nos-  i. — vid.  coll.  161  et  148.] 
tromaniuetcere:  nullique  etiam  inimani 
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an  evil  stomach  that  makes  a  man  eat  unwholesome  meat  against 
his  reason : 

At,  cA,  t6V  f^Si}  Buoy  iy$p<&irots  Kcuch^ 

That's  a  sad  calamity,  when  a  man  sees  what  is  good  and  yet  cannot 
follow  it ;  nay,  that  he  should  desire  it,  and  yet  cannot  lay  hold  upon 
it,  for  his  faculties  are  bound  in  fetters ;  the  habit  hath  taken  away 
aU  those  strengths  of  reason  and  religion  by  which  it  was  hindered, 
and  all  the  objections  by  which  it  was  disturbed,  and  all  that  tender- 
ness by  which  it  was  uneasy,  and  now  the  sin  is  chosen,  and  believed 
and  loved ;  it  is  pleasant  and  easy,  usual  and  necessary,  and  by  these 
steps  of  progression  enters  within  the  iron  gates  of  death,  sealed  up 
by  fate  and  a  sad  decree. 

12.  And  therefore  SimpUcius  *  upon  Epictetus  speaking  of  Medea 
seeing  and  approving  good  things  by  her  understanding,  but  yet  with- 
out power  to  (10  them,  says,  Xp^  ovv  \ir]  bo(dC€iv  \i6vov  6p0<os  koL  dpiyf- 
aOai  Kot  iKKXCv€iv,  &XXa  koI  tol  Ipya  avyiffxtiva  rais  dpOals  b6(ais  iiro- 
bibovai.  It  is  to  no  purpose  for  us  to  think  and  to  desire  well,  unless 
we  add  also  deeds  consonant  to  those  right  opinions  and  fair  inclina- 
tions. But  that's  the  misery  of  an  evil  habit ;  in  such  as  have  them, 
all  may  be  well  till  you  come  to  action :  their  principles  good,  their 
discoursings  right,  their  resolutions  holy,  their  purposes  strong,  their 
great  interest  understood,  their  danger  weighed,  and  the  sin  hated 
and  declaimed  against :  for  thev  are  apx^fifvoi  Tratb€v€(rOai,  they  have 
begun  well  and  are  instructed,  but  because  of  the  h^paala  kqx  yLoXa- 
KCa,  their  intemperance  and  softness  of  spirit  produced  by  vile  cus- 
toms, there  is  (as  Plutarch  "  observes)  ^picaSey  icol  6\oy6v  rt,  a  fatal 
bestiality  in  the  men,  they  sin  and  can  neither  will  nor  choose.  They 
are  driven  to  death,  and  they  see  themselves  crowned  with  garlands 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  yet  go  to  their  ruin  merry  as  the  minstrels,  and 
the  temptations  that  entertain  and  attend  those  horrid  rites. 

Sciebam  ut  esse  me  deceret,  fa  cere  non  quibam  miser, 

said  he  in  the  comedy*, '  I  knew  it  well  enough  how  I  should  comport 
myself,  but  I  was  so  wretched  that  I  could  not  do  it.' 

18.  Now  all  this  being  the  effect  of  a  vicious  habit,  and  not  of 
sinful  actions,  it  being  the  product  and  sad  consequent  of  a  quality 
introduced  first  by  actions,  so  much  evil  cannot  be  caused  and  pro- 
duced immediately  by  that  which  is  innocent :  as  the  fruit  is,  such  is 
the  tree.     But  let  us  try  further. 

*  [Poet  anon,  apud  Stob.  floril.,  tit  v.      Lips.  1799  sq.l 

6,  et  apud  Plut  de  aud.  poet,  torn.  yi.  p.  "  Oiypu^cf  /itir  oZp  iral  KAoyoy  Koi  o/c- 

120,  et  de  virt  moral.,  torn.  vii.  p.  752.  rphp  9i96ra  rh  fi4krtoy  twh  rov  x*W>w 

— Sed  Euripidis  esse  In  Chrysippo  docet  (nr*  iuepcurlas  icai  ^laKoKlaf  Srytv^ai, — Plu- 

Valcken.  diatr.,  p.  22.]  tarch.  [de  and.  poet,  torn.  tI.  p.  120.] 

*  [Comment  in  Epict  enchirid.,  cap.  >  [Plant]  Trinummus.  [act  iii.  ic  2. 
xi— tom.  iv.  p.  122.  ed.  Schweigh.  Svo.  lin.  31.] 
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r  Ther  make  ^^'  7'  ^  ^cioua  habit  makes  our  recoveir  inDiiitely 
onr  nraenunce  difficulty  OUT  virtues  troublesome,  our  restitution  un- 
more  difficult;  certain.  In  the  beginnings  of  his  return  it  is  most 
yisible.  For  even  after  we  are  entering  into  pardon  and  the  favour 
of  God,  we  are  forced  to  fight  for  life,  we  cannot  delight  in  God's 
service,  or  feel  Christ's  yoke  so  easy  as  of  itself  it  is.  For  a  vicious 
habit  is  a  new  concupiscence,  and  superinduces  such  contradictions  to 
the  supernatural,  contentions  and  designs  of  grace,  it  calls  back  nature 
from  its  remedy  and  purifications  of  baptism,  and  makes  such  new 

Stnesses,  that  the  punishment  remains  even  after  the  beginning  of 
e  sin's  pardon :  and  that  which  is  a  natural  punishment  of  the  sin- 
ful actions,  is  or  may  be  morally  a  sin,  as  the  lust  which  is  produced 
by  gluttony.  And  when  a  man  hath  entertained  a  holy  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  and  made  holy  vows  of  obedience  and  a  new  life,  he  must  be 
fon^  to  contend  for  every  act  of  duty,  and  he  is  daily  tempted,  and 
the  temptation  is  strong,  and  his  progression  is  slow ;  he  marches 
upon  sharp-pointed  stones,  where  he  was  not  used  to  go,  and  where 
he  hath  no  pleasure.  He  b  forced  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  takes  physic, 
where  reason  and  the  grace  of  God  make  him  consent  against  his  in- 
clination, and  to  be  willing  against  his  will.  He  is  brought  to  that 
state  of  sorrow,  that  either  he  shall  perish  for  ever,  or  he  must  do 
more  for  heaven  than  is  needful  to  be  done  by  a  good  man,  whose 
body  is  chaste,  and  his  spirit  serene,  whose  will  is  obedient,  and  his 
understanding  well  informed,  whose  temptations  are  ineffective,  and  his 
strengths  great,  who  loves  God  and  is  reconciled  to  duty,  who  delights 
in  religion,  and  is  at  rest  when  he  is  doing  God  service.  But  an 
habitual  sinner  even  when  he  begins  to  return,  and  in  some  measure 
loves  God,  hath  yet  too  great  fondnesses  for  his  enemy,  his  repentances 
are  imperfect,  his  hatred  and  his  love  mixed,  nothing  is  pure,  nothing 
is  whole,  notliing  is  easy.  So  that  the  bands  of  holiness  are  like  a 
yoke  shaken  upon  the  neck,  they  fret  the  labouring  ox,  and  make 
his  work  turn  to  a  disease ;  and  (as  Isaac)  he  marches  up  the  hill 
with  the  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  yet  for  ought  he  knows 
himself  may  become  the  sacrifice.  S.  Austin  ^  complains  that  it  was 
his  own  case.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  apertures  and  free 
emissions  of  his  lust,  so  pleased  with  the  entertainments,  so  frequent 
in  the  employment,  so  satisfied  in  his  mind,  so  hardened  in  his  spirit, 
so  ready  in  his  choice,  so  peremptory  in  his  foul  determinations,  that 
when  he  began  to  consider  that  death  stood  at  the  end  of  that  hfe,  he 
wa.««  amazed  to  see  himself  as  he  thought  without  remedy ;  and  was 
not  to  be  recovered  but  by  a  long  time,  and  a  miglity  grace,  the  per- 
petual, the  daily,  the  nightly  prayers  and  violent  importunities  of  his 
mother,  the  admirable  precepts  and  wise  deportments  of  S.  Ambrose, 
the  efficacy  of  truth,  the  horrible  fears  of  damnation  hourly  beating 
upon  his  spirit  with  the  wings  of  horror  and  afTrightment ;  and  after 

'  [See  note  r,  above.] 
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all,  with  a  mighty  uneasiness  and  a  discomposed  spirit  he  was  by  the 
good  hand  of  God  dragged  from  his  fatal  ruin. 

'Airtira  8*  Airciratf 

h-4pus  kripa  irapa$aX\ofi4yaf 

Thus  one  folly  added  to  another  hath  great  labour  and  vexation,  on- 
quietness  and  difficulty  for  its  reward.  But  as  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  dispossessed  the  little  demoniac  in  the  gospel,  when  the 
devil  went  forth  he  roared  and  foamed,  he  rent  him  with  horrid 
spasms  and  convulsions,  and  left  him  half  dead  :  so  is  every  man  that 
recovers  from  a  vicious  habit,  he  suffers  violence  like  a  bird  shut  up 
in  a  cage,  or  a  sick  person  not  to  be  restored  but  by  caustics  and  scari- 
fications,  and  all  the  torments  of  art,  from  tlie  dangers  of  his  nature. 

z  Thevmake         ^^'  ^'  ^  vicious  habit  makes  a  great  sin  to  be 
OB  '  swaifow    a     swallowcd  up  as  easily  as  a  little  one. 

great  sin  as  easily 

as  a  smaller.  An  dubitat  solitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem, 

Radet  inaurati  femur  Herculis,  et  faciem  ipsam 
Neptuni,  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducet  *  ? 

He  that  is  used  to  it,  makes  nothing  of  sacrilege,  who  before  started 
at  the  defrauding  his  neighbour  of  an  uncertain  right :  but  when  he 
hath  digested  the  first  l<iiTa,  by  step  and  step  he  ventures  so  far  till 
he  dares  to  steal  the  thunderbolts  from  Jupiter ;  when  sin  is  grown 
up  to  its  height  and  station  by  all  its  firmest  measures,  a  great  sin  is 
not  felt ;  and  let  the  sin  be  what  it  will,  many  of  the  instances  pass 
80  easily  that  they  are  not  observed:  as  the  hands  and  feet  some- 
times obey  the  fancy  without  the  notice  of  the  superior  faculties; 
and  as  we  say  some  parts  of  our  prayers  which  we  are  used  to, 
though  we  attend  not ;  and  as  musicians  strike  many  single  strokes 
upon  which  they  do  not  at  all  consider;  which  indeed  is  the  per- 
fection of  a  habit.  So  we  see  many  men  swear  when  they  know  not 
that  they  do  so,  they  lie  and  know  they  lie,  and  yet  believe  them- 
selves: they  are  drunk  often,  and  at  last  believe  it  innocent,  and 
themselves  the  wiser,  and  the  action  necessary,  and  the  excess  not 
intemperance.  Peccata  qtiamvis  magna  et  horrenda  cum  in  consue- 
tudinem  venerint,  aut  parva  aut  nulla  esse  creduntur,  usque  ad^o  ut 
non  solum  non  occultanda,  verum  etiam  jam  pradicanda  ac  diffawAinda 
mdeaniuTy  said  8.  Austin^,  At  first  we  are  ashamed  of  sin ;  but  cus- 
tom makes  us  bold  and  confident,  apt  to  proclaim,  not  to  conceal 
our  shame.  For  though  at  first  it  seemed  great,  yet  every  day  of 
use  makes  it  less,  and  at  last  all  is  well,  it  is  a  very  nothing. 

»  Soph.  [(Ed.  Col  280.] 

*  [Hec  ibi  si  non  sunt,  minor  exstat  sacrilegus,  qui 
Hadat  inaurati  femur  Herculis  et  faciem  ipsam 
Neptuni ;  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat 
An  dubitet,  solitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem  ? 

JuY.  sat  xiii.  160.] 
*  Enchirid.,  c.  8.  [leg.  80.— torn.  vi.  col.  227.] 
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16.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  sin,  but  directly  the  case  of  a  vicious 
habit,  and  of  use  in  the  illustration  of  this  question.  For  if  we  look 
npon  the  actions,  and  little  or  great  instances  of  folly,  and  consider 
that  they  consider  not,  every  such  oath  ^ill  pass  for  an  indeliberate 
foUj,  and  an  issue  of  infirmity.  But  then  if  we  remember  that  it  is 
volontaiy  in  its  principle,  that  this  easiness  of  sinning  comes  from 
an  intolerable  cause,  from  a  custom  of  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  it 
was  nourished  by  a  base  and  a  careless  spirit,  it  grew  up  ^ith  a 
cursed  ^  inadvertency  and  a  caitiff  disposition,  that  it  could  not  be 
at  all  but  that  the  man  is  infinitely  distant  from  God,  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  Uke  the  pangs  of  death,  which  although  they  are  not 
always  felt,  yet  th^  are  violent  and  extreme,  they  are  fatal  in  them- 
selves, and  rail  of  horror  to  the  standers  by. 

17.  But  from  hence,  besides  that  it  serves  perfectly  to  reprove  the 
folly  of  habitual  swearing,  it  also  proves  the  main  question,  viz.,  that 
in  a  vicious  habit  there  is  a  venom  and  a  malice  beyond  the  guilt ;  and 
besides  the  sinfulness  of  the  single  actions  that  produce  and  nourisli 
it,  the  quality  itself  is  criminal.  For  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that 
to  swear  frequently  can  at  last  bring  its  excuse  with  it,  and  that  sucli 
a  custom  is  only  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  present  notice  and 
deliberation  by  which  it  is  attended  to ;  and  that  to  swear  often  can 
be  but  a  little  thing,  but  to  swear  seldom  shall  be  horrid  and  inex- 
cusable ;  it  must  be  certain  that  the  very  habit  itself  is  a  state  of  sin 
and  enmity  against  God,  besides  the  guilt  of  the  many  single  actions : 
because  this  customary  swearing  cannot  be  accounted  so  bad  as  it  is 
by  the  value  and  baseness  of  the  single  actions,  which  are  scarce  con- 
sidered, very  often  not  known,  not  noted  at  all,  not  attended  to; 
but  therefore  they  have  their  load  by  being  effects  of  a  cursed*  habit 
and  custom.  Here  the  habit  is  worse  than  the  action,  and  hath  an 
evil  of  its  own. 

They  keep  18.  €.  A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  this  evil  appen- 
u  always  ont  of  dage,  that  in  every  instant  of  its  abode  it  keeps  us 
God*8  &Toar.  q^|j  Qf  Qod's  favour ;  we  are  in  perpetual  danger,  and 
under  the  eternal  arrest  of  death,  even  without  the  actions  of  sin, 
without  pleasure,  or  possessing  any  of  its  baser  interests.  It  was  a 
horrible  foolery  which  Appianus**  tells  of  Lentulus  Spinther,  and 
Dolabella,  that  when  Csesar  was  killed  in  the  senate  they  drew  their 
swords  and  ran  about  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  done  the  fact,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  great  and  glorious :  quibus  gloria  qnidem  frui  non 
caiUigit,  sed  pcenas  dederunt  eaadem  cvm  sontibus ;  they  lost  their 
hopes  of  fame,  but  yet  they  were  punished  for  the  fact.  So  useless, 
and  yet  so  pernicious  a  thing  is  a  vicious  habit ;  a  man  may  pay  the 
price  of  Iris  lust  when  he  thinks  not  of  it,  and  perish  for  all  that  he 
was  willing  to  enjoy,  though  he  did  not  what  he  would.  This  is  that 
by  which  divines  use  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  God  with  the  inflic- 


'  [See  pL  09,  note  a,  above.] 
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tion  of  eternal  pains  upon  temporal  and  transitory  actions.  There  is 
in  anrepenting  or  habitual  sinners  an  eternal  spring  or  principle  of 
evil,  and  they  were  ready  for  ever  to  have  sinned ;  and  for  this  pre- 
paration of  mind  to  have  sinned  for  ever,  it  is  by  them  affirmed  to  be 
just  to  punish  them  for  ever.  Now  this  is  not  true  in  the  single 
actions  and  interruptions  of  grace  by  sin,  but  in  the  habitual  sinner  it 
is  more  reasonable.  Such  are  they  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  they 
were  'past  feeling,'  and  yet  were  'given  up  unto  uncleanness/  rfi 
ia-eXyetq,  which  properly  signifies  the  beginnings  or  little  images  of 
lust ;  which  as  they  are  first  in  the  introduction  of  lust,  so  in  such 
persons  they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  man.  He  cannot  sin 
as  he  used  to  do,  not  by  his  action,  but  he  sins  by  his  habit. 

19.  The  sum  is  this.  If  to  love  God,  to  delight  in  Him,  to  fre- 
quent holy  offices,  to  love  His  service,  to  dwell  in  God,  to  have  our 
conversation  in  heaven,  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  and  our  hopes,  and  our 
heart  there,  to  have  no  thoughts,  no  designs,  no  employment  but  for 
God  and  for  religion,  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  to  do  single 
actions  of  a  prosperous  piety  upon  so  many  sudden  resolutions,  and 
the  stock  of  an  alternate  and  returning  duty :  then  by  tlie  same  reason 
is  it  infinitely  more  displeasing  to  God  to  be  a  servant  under  God's 
enemy  and  our  own,  to  be  in  slavery  to  sin,  subordinate  to  passion, 
ruled  by  chance  and  company,  to  be  weary  of  well-doing,  to  delight  in 
sin  according  to  the  inner  man ;  this  1  say,  must  be  an  infinite  aberra- 
tion and  aversion  from  God,  a  contradiction  to  all  our  hopes,  and  that 
in  theology  signifies  the  same  effect,  as  a  vicious  habit  does  in  nature. 
For  they  are  the  same  thing,  and  have  only  different  conceptions  and 
formal  notices :  as  the  patience  of  Job  difl"ers  from  the  patience  of  S. 
Laurence,  as  natural  virtue  from  the  same  grace  in  a  Christian ;  so 
does  a  natural  habit  of  vice  in  its  moral  capacity  differ  from  our 
aversion  from  God ;  I  mean  in  the  active  sense,  which  if  it  be  not  a 
distinct  state  of  sinfulness,  distinct  from  the  guilt  of  sinful  actions, 
yet  it  is  at  least  a  further  degree  of  the  same  guiltiness  and  being 
criminal;  and  either  of  them  both  do  sufficiently  evince  the  main 
question.  As  the  charity  and  devotion  of  Cornelius  was  increased 
by  passing  into  a  habit  of  these  graces ;  and  as  the  piety  of  Iiim  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  the  habitual  piety,  was  mended  by  his  being  a 
Christian :  so  the  single  actions  of  vice  pass  a  great  guilt ;  but  there 
is  more  contracted  by  the  habitual  vileness,  and  that  habit  is  made 
worse  by  being  an  opposition  to,  and  an  alienation  from  God.  But 
of  this  I  am  now  to  give  more  special  accounts. 

8.  Of  thereia-  ^^*  ^'  ^^^*  ^^  ^*  ^^^^  Contains  the  strictness  of  the 
tive  oipacitj  of  main  question.  For  a  sinful  habit  is  a  state  of  un- 
^£ence*to'Go<r     gr^ciousness  with  God,  and  sin  is  possessed  of  our 

love  and  choice.  Therefore  in  vain  it  is  to  think  a 
habit  innocent,  because  it  is  a  natural  product  of  many  single  actions. 
Every  proper  action  of  the  will  is  a  natural  production  of  the  will ; 
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but  it  is  neyertheless  Toluntary.  When  the  understanding  hath 
practically  determined  the  will^  it  is  natural  for  tlie  will  to  choose ; 
but  jet  such  a  choice  is  imputable  to  the  wiU^  and  if  it  be  not  good, 
is  reckoned  as  a  sin.  So  it  is  in  vicious  habits :  they  are  natural 
effects  of  many  single  actions ;  but  then  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  their  seat  is  the  will,  and  whatsoever  is  naturally  there,  is  volun- 
tary stilL  A  habit  of  sinning  cannot  remain  at  all  but  by  consent 
and  by  delight,  by  love  and  adhesion.  The  habit  is  radicated  no 
where  but  in  the  will,  except  it  be  by  subordination,  and  in  tlie  way 
of  ministries.  It  follows  therefore  that  every  \icious  habit  is  the 
prolongation  of  a  sin,  a  continuing  to  love  that,  wliicli  to  love  but 
once  is  death.  For  every  one  that  hath  a  vicious  habit,  chooses  his 
sin  cheerfully,  acts  it  frequently,  is  ready  to  do  it  in  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  the  call  of  every  temptation ;  and  according  as  these 
things  are  in  every  one,  so  is  the  degree  of  his  habit.  Now  since 
every  one  of  these  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  a  habit,  implies 
a  readiness  and  apt  choice  of  the  will  to  sin,  it  follows  evidently  that 
the  capacity  of  a  vicious  habit  by  which  it  relates  to  God,  consisting 
of  so  much  evil,  and  all  of  it  voluntar}-  upon  the  stock  of  its  own 
nature  and  constitution,  is  highly  and  chiefly,  and  distinctly  sinful. 
Although  the  natural  facility  is  naturally  and  unavoidably  conse- 
quent to  frequent  sinful  actions,  yet  it  is  also  voluntary  :  for  the 
habit  is  not  contracted,  nor  can  it  remain,  but  by  our  being  wilhng 
to  sin,  and  delighting  in  the  ways  of  error. 

21.  jB.  Now  if  we  look  into  the  fountains  of  scripture,  which  is 
admirable  in  the  description  of  virtue  and  vice,  we  shall  find  that 
habitual  sin  is  all  that  evil  which  is  to  be  avoided  by  all  men  that 
have  in  them  the  hopes  of  life.  It  is  the  prevailing  of  sin,  it  is  that 
by  which  sins  come  to  their  height,  it  is  the  debauching  of  the  will 
and  understanding;  it  is  all  that  which  can  be  signified  by  those 
great  expressions,  oy  which  holy  scripture  describes  those  great  evils 
which  God  hates.  It  is  pC(a  irtKpCas^,  '  a  root  of  bitterness,'  such  as 
was  in  Esau  when  he  undid  himself  and  repented  too  late ;  '  an  evil 
heart  in  turning  from  the  living  Lord'/  'a  seared  conscience/ 
'  a  walking  according  to  the  prince  of  this  world  /  '  enemies  of  tlie 
cross  of  Christ  /  AicaraTravoTovs  ttjs  hfiaprCa^j  '  such  as  cannot  cease 
from  sin/  enemies  that  'will  not  have'  Christ,  but  the  devil  '  to 
reign  over  them/  for  this  is  the  true  state  and  constitution  of 
vicious  habits.  This  is  more  than  an  iiiirobiov  or  *  hindrance'  of  doing 
our  duty ;  it  is  a  direct  dxaTaaraa-Ca  xol  ara^ia,  *  a  disorder  and 
corruption'  inherent  in  all  our  faculties. 

2£.  This  is  signally  described  by  S.Paul*,  who  calls  it  'a  concu- 
piscence wrought  by  sin :'  '  for  sin'  (saith  he)  '  wrought  in  me  all 
manner  of  concupiscence  /  it  is  called  by  him,  '  a  law  in  the  members 
fighting  against  the  law  in  my  mind :'  and  the  man  he  calls  *  carnal, 

•  [HeK  xii  16.]  '  [Ephe^  iL  2.]  »  [Rom.  vii.  8,  11,  14.] 
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sold  under  sin,  dead,  killed  /  and  the  sin  itself,  inhabitana  peccatum, 
'  sin  dwelling  in  me/  and  *  flesh  in  which  dwelleth  no  good  /  <f)p6vtifjLa 
a-apKbs,  '  the  carnal  mind/  These  things  (as  is  evident)  cannot  be 
spoken  of  the  single  actions  of  sin,  but  of  the  law,  the  power,  the 
dominion,  the  reign,  the  habit  of  sin.  It  is  that  which  was  wrought 
by  sin,  viz.,  by  the  single  actions  of  sin ;  and  therefore  he  does  not 
mean  single  actions,  neither  can  he  mean  the  remanent  guilt  of  the 
past  action ;  but  he  speaks  of  a  direct  stale  of  sinfulness,  which  is 
prolifical  and  productive  of  sin.  For  sin  wrought  this  concupiscence 
and  camal-mindedness ;  and  this  carnal-mindedness  is  such  a  pro- 
pensity and  desire  to  sin,  and  hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  act,  that  it 
bringeth  forth  many  sins,  and  they  '  bring  forth  death  /  and  therefore 
the  apostle  says  expressly,  <f>p6injfjLa  rrj^  aapKos  Oavaros  koX  IxPpa 
€ls  0601;,  '  this  carnal-mindedness  is  death  and  enmity  against  God  / 
this  is  that  state,  in  which  whosoever  abides  '  cannot  please  God.^ 
To  the  same  purpose  are  those  other  expressions  of  scripture^^  calling 
this  state,  Vias  Balaam,  '  the  ways  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,'  '  a 
walking  perversely  with  God,'  ^  a  being  sold  under  sin,'  and  KapbCas 
yeyviivaaiiiva^  irkfovc^Uus,  '  hearts  exercised  or  employed  and  used 
to  covetousness :'  and  it  follows,  Kardpa^  riKva,  *  sons  of  cursing.' 
The  fault  or  charge  is  more  than  that  of  single  actions,  and  the 
curse  is  greater  than  ordinary ;  as  the  sin  is,  so  is  the  curse ;  the  one 
is  apportioned  to  the  other,  and  appropriate. 

23.  y.  But  I  consider  further.  A  single  act  of  sin  does  not  in 
all  cases  denominate  a  man  vicious.  A  man  is  not  called  a  drunkard 
for  having  been  once  drunk,  but  for  being  often,  for  repeating  the 
act,  or  continuing  the  afiection.  Every  single  act  provokes  God  to 
anger,  but  that  anger  can  be  as  soon  rescinded  as  the  act  is  past  if 
it  remains  not  by  something  that  is  habitual.  Indeed  he  is  called  a 
thief  or  an  adulterer  that  does  one  action  of  those  crimes ;  because 
his  consent  in  such  things  is  great  enough  to  equal  a  habit  in  lesser 
things.  The  effect  is  notorious,  the  prohibition  severe,  the  dangers 
infinite,  the  reasons  of  them  evident;  they  Hiepeccala  vasiantia  con- 
icientiam,  et  qua  una  actu  perimunt,  as  S.Austin  says,  they  'kill 
with  one  blow,'  and  therefore  God  exacts  them  highly,  and  men  call 
the  criminal  by  the  name  of  the  vice :  but  the  action  gives  denomi- 
nation but  in  some  cases,  but  the  habit  in  alL  No  man  lives  with- 
out sin ;  and  in  the  state  of  regeneration,  our  infirmities  still  press 
upon  us,  and  make  our  hands  shake,  and  our  foot  to  stumble ;  and 
sometimes  the  enemy  makes  an  inroad,  and  is  presently  beaten  out 
again,  and  though  the  good  man  resolves  against  all,  and  contends 
against  all, 

Pauca  Umen  subenint  pzises  Testigia  fraudis  ^, 

there  wiU  be  something  for  him  to  be  humbled  at,  sometliing  to 
contest  against,  to  keep  him  watchful  and  upon  his  guard.     But  if 

»  [Num.  XT.  80  (?) ;  Jude  11 ;  2  Pet  ii.  14.]  »»  [Virg.  eclog  W.  81.] 
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he  be  dniotua  or  petulana,  if  he  be  a  drunkard^  or  wanton,  an  ex- 
tortioner, or  covetous ;  that  is^  if  he  have  a  habit  of  any  sin  what- 
soever, then  he  is  not  the  son  of  God,  but  an  heir  of  death  and  hell. 
That  therefore  which  in  all  cases  denominates  a  man  such,  both 
before  God  and  before  men,  when  the  actions  do  not,  that  must 
needs  have  in  it  a  proper  maUgnity  of  its  own,  and  that's  the  habit. 

24.  d.  This  we  may  also  see  evidently  in  the  matter  of  smaller 
sins,  and  the  trifles  of  our  life;  which  though  they  be  often  re- 
peated, yet  if  they  be  kept  asunder  by  the  intercisiou  of  the  actions 
of  repentance,  do  not  discompose  our  state  of  grace,  but  if  they  be 
habitual  they  do,  though  it  may  be  the  single  instances  by  some 
accident  being  lundered  do  not  so  often  return :  and  this  is  con- 
fessed on  all  hands.  But  then  the  consequent  of  this  is,  that  the 
very  being  habitual  is  a  special  irregularity. 

25.  €.  This  also  appears  by  the  nature  and  malignity  of  the  greater 
sins.  A  vicious  habit  is  a  principle  of  evil  naturally  and  directly. 
And  therefore  as  the  capital  sins  are  worse  than  others,  because  they 
are  an  impure  root,  and  apt  to  produce  accursed  ^  fruits ;  as  covetous- 
ness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  pride,  and  envy,  and  idolatry :  so  is 
every  habit  the  mother  of  evil,  not  accidentally,  and  by  chance,  but 
by  its  proper  efficacy  and  natural  germination,  and  therefore  is  worse 
than  single  actions. 

26.  C  If  natural  concupiscence  hath  in  it  the  nature  of  sin,  and 
needs  a  laver  of  r^neration,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  it 
off,  much  more  shall  our  habitual  and  acquired  concupiscence.  For 
this  is  much  worse,  procured  by  our  own  act,  introduced  by  our  con- 
sent, brought  upon  us  by  the  wrath  of  God  which  we  have  deserved ; 
springing  from  the  baseness  of  our  own  manners,  the  consequent  of 
our  voluntary  disobedience.  So  that  if  it  were  unreasonable  that  our 
natural  concupiscence  should  be  charged  upon  us  as  criminal,  as  being 
involuntary ;  yet  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  most  reasonable  that  our 
habitual  sins,  our  superinduced  concupiscence  should  be  imputed  to 
OS  as  criminal,  because  it  is  voluntary  in  its  cause  which  is  in  us,  and 
is  voluntary  in  the  effect,  that  is,  it  is  delighted  in,  and  seated  in  the 
will.  But  however,  this  argument  ought  to  prevail  upon  all  that 
admit  the  article  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  schools  and 
churches.  For  upon  the  denial  of  it,  Pelagius  also  introduced  this 
opinion,  against  which  I  am  now  disputing.  And  lest  concupiscence 
might  be  reckoned  a  sin,  he  affirmed  that  no  habitude,  no  disposition, 
Dodiing  but  an  act  could  be  a  sin.  But  on  the  other  side,  lest  con- 
capiacence  should  be  accounted  no  sin,  S.  Austin*  disputes  earnestly, 
lai^y  affirming  and  proving;,  that  a  sinful  habit  is  a  special  sinful- 
ness distinct  from  that  of  evU  actions :  mulus  thesaurus  cordis,  '  the 
evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  out  of  which  proceeds  all  mischief,  and  a 
continual  defluxion  of  impurities. 

^  [Note  e,  supra.  ]     i  Lib.  de  peccat  orig.,  cap.  6  et  18.  [torn.  z.  colL  255,  8.] 
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27.  rf.  And  therefore  as  God  severely  forbids  every  single  action 
of  sin,  so  with  greater  caution  He  provides  that  we  be  not  guilty  of  *a 
sinful  habit.  "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies^/'  we  must 
not  be  servants  of  sin,  not  sold  under  sin,  that  sin  have  no  dominion 
over  us.  That  is,  not  only  that  we  do  not  repeat  the  actions  of  sin, 
but  that  we  be  not  enslaved  to  it,  under  the  power  of  it,  of  such  a 
lost  liberty  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  For  he  that  is  so, 
is  guilty  before  God,  although  no  temptation  comes.  Such  are  they 
whom  S. Peter^  notes,  " that  cannot  cease  from  sin"  And  indec<l 
we  cannot  but  confess  the  reasonableness  of  this.  For  all  men  hate 
such  persons  whose  minds  are  habitually  averse  from  them ;  who 
watch  for  opportunities  to  do  them  evil  offices,  who  lose  none  that 
are  offered,  who  seek  for  more,  who  delight  in  our  displeasure, 
who  oftentimes  effect  what  they  maliciously  will.  Saul  was  David's 
enemy  even  when  he  was  asleep.  For  the  evil  will,  and  the  contra- 
dicting mind,  and  the  spiteful  heart,  are  worse  than  the  crooked  or 
injurious  hand.  And  as  grace  is  a  principle  of  good,  so  is  this  of 
evil :  and  therefore  as  the  one  denominates  the  subiect  gracious,  so 
the  other,  sinful ;  both  of  them  inherent,  that  given  by  God,  this  in- 
troduced by  our  own  unworthiness.  He  that  sins  in  a  single  act, 
does  an  injury  to  God,  but  he  that  does  it  habitually,  he  that  cannot 
do  otherwise,  is  His  essential  enemy.  The  first  is  like  an  offending 
servant  who  deserves  to  be  thrown  away  j  but  in  a  vicious  habit  there 
is  an  antipathy ;  the  man  is  God's  enemy,  as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb,  as 
the  hysena  to  the  dog.  He  that  commits  a  single  sin,  hath  stained 
his  skin,  and  thrown  dirt  upon  it ;  but  an  habitual  sinner  is  an 
£thiop"y  and  must  be  flaved  alive  before  his  blackness  will  disappear. 

28.  0.  A  man  is  callea  just  or  unjust  by  reason  of  his  disposition 
to,  and  preparation  for  an  act:  and  therefore  much  more  for  the 
habit.  Parafum  est  cor  meum  Detcs,  '  0  God,  my  heart  is  ready,  my 
heart  is  ready :'  and  S.John  had  the  reward  of  martyrdom,  because 
he  was  ready  to  die  for  his  Lord,  though  he  was  not  permitted ;  and 
8.  Austin  °  affirms  that  the  continency  of  Abraham  was  as  certainly 
crowned  as  the  continence  of  John,  it  being  as  acceptable  to  God  to 
have  a  chaste  spirit  as  a  virgin  body,  that  is,  habitual  continence 
being  as  pleasing  as  actual.  Thus  a  man  may  be  a  persecutor,  or  a 
murderer,  if  he  have  a  heart  ready  to  do  it :  and  if  a  lustful  soul  be 
an  adulteress,  because  the  desire  is  a  sin,  it  follows  that  the  habit  is  a 
particular  state  of  sin  distinct  from  the  act,  because  it  is  a  state  of 
vicious  desires.  And  as  a  body  may  be  said  to  be  lustful  though  it 
be  asleep,  or  eating,  without  the  sense  of  actual  urtications  and  vio- 
lence, by  reason  of  its  constitution :  so  may  the  soul  by  the  reason  of 
its  habit,  that  is,  its  vicious  principle  and  base  effect  of  sin,  be  hated 
by  God,  and  condemned  upon  that  account. 

*  [Rom.  vi  13.  20.]  »  [2  Pet  ii.  !♦.]  -  [Jcr.  xiil  2S.] 

"  De  bono  conjugal!,  c.  21.  [torn.  tL  col.  836.] 
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29.  So  that  a  habit  is  not  onl?  distinct  from  its  acts  in  the  manner 
of  being,  aa  rhetoric  from  logic  in  Zeno<*^  as  a  fist  from  a  palm,  as  a 
bird  from  the  ^g,  and  the  flower  from  the  gem  :  but  a  habit  differs 
from  its  acts  as  an  effect  from  the  cause^  as  a  distinct  principle  from 
another^  as  a  pregnant  daughter  from  a  teeming  mother^  as  a  con- 
clusion from  its  premises^  as  a  state  of  aversation  from  God  from  a 
single  act  of  proYocation. 

80.  I.  If  the  habit  had  not  an  irregularity  in  it  distinct  from  the 
sin^  then  it  were  not  necessary  to  persevere  in  holiness  by  a  constant 
regular  course^  but  we  were  to  be  judged  by  the  number  of  single 
actions;  and  he  only  who  did  more  bad  than  good  actions  should 
perish,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  pharisees  of  old :  and  then  we  were 
to  live  or  die  by  chance  and  opportunity,  by  actions  and  not  by  the 
will,  by  the  outward  and  not  by  the  inward  man ;  then  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  necessary  as  the  kingdom  of  grace,  Christ's  empire 
and  dominion  in  the  soul ;  then  we  can  belong  to  God  without  be- 
longing to  His  kingdom ;  and  we  might  be  in  God,  though  the  king- 
dom of  God  were  not  in  us.  For  without  this  we  might  do  many 
sin{^e  actions  of  virtue,  and  it  might  happen  that  these  might  be 
more  than  the  single  actions  of  sin,  even  though  the  habit  and  affec- 
tion and  state  of  sin  remain.  Now  if  the  case  may  be  so  (as  in  the 
particular  instance)  that  the  man's  final  condition  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined by  single  actions,  it  must  be  by  habits,  and  states,  and  princi- 
ples of  actions :  and  therefore  these  must  have  in  them  a  proper  good 
and  bad  respectiyely  by  which  the  man  shall  be  judged,  distinct  from 
the  actions  by  which  he  shall  not  (in  the  present  case]  be  judged. 
All  which  considerations  being  put  together,  do  unanswerably  put  us 
upon  this  conclusion :  that  a  habit  of  sin  is  that  state  of  evil  by  which 
we  are  enemies  to  God  and  slaves  of  Satan,  by  wjiich  we  are  strangers 
fit)m  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  consigned  to  the  portion  of  derils : 
and  therefore  as  a  corollary  of  all,  we  arc  bound  under  pain  of  a  new 
sin  to  rise  up  instantly  after  every  fall,  to  repent  speedily  for  every 
sin,  not  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath,  nor  rise  upon  our 
lusty  nor  run  his  course  upon  our  covctousness  or  ambition.  For 
not  only  every  period  of  impenitence  is  a  period  of  danger,  and  eter- 
nal death  may  enter ;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  our  folly,  a  conti- 
nuing to  provoke  God,  a  further  aberration  from  the  rule,  a  departure 
from  life,  it  is  a  growing  in  sin,  a  progression  towards  final  impeni- 
tence, to  obduration  and  apostasy,  it  is  a  tempting  God  and  a  de- 
spising of  His  grace,  it  is  all  the  way  presumption,  and  a  dwelling  in 
sin  by  dehght  and  obedience ;  that  is,  it  is  a  conjugation  of  new  evils, 
and  new  degrees  of  evil.  As  pertinacy  makes  error  to  be  heresy,  and 
impenitence  makes  little  sins  unite  and  become  deadly,  and  i>erse- 
verance  causes  good  to  be  crowned,  and  evil  to  be  unpardonable  ■. 
80  is  the  habit  of  viciousness,  the  confirmation  of  our  danger,  and 

•  [Cicero  de  finibuR,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.] 
VII.  N 
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solennities  of  death,  the  investiture  and  security  of  our  horrible  in- 
heritance. 

81.  The  sum  is  this.  Every  single  sin  is  a  high  calamity,  it  is  a 
shame  and  it  is  a  danger,  in  one  instant  it  makes  us  liable  to  Grod's 
severe  anger ;  but  a  vicious  habit  is  a  conjugation  of  many  actions, 
every  one  of  which  is  highly  damnable,  and  besides  that  union  which 
is  formally  an  aggravation  of  the  evils,  there  is  superinduced  upon  the 
will  and  all  its  ministering  faculties,  a  viciousness  and  pravity  which 
makes  evil  to  be  beloved  and  chosen,  and  God  to  be  hated  and 
despised.  A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  all  the  physical,  metaphysical, 
and  moral  degrees  of  which  it  can  be  capable.  For  there  is  not  only 
a  not  repenting,  a  not  rescinding  of  the  past  act  by  a  contrary  no- 
lition ;  but  there  is  a  continuance  in  it,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause  of  death,  as  if  a  man  should  marry  death,  the  same  death  so 
many  times  over :  it  is  an  approving  of  our  shame,  a  taking  it  upon 
us,  an  owning  and  a  securing  our  destruction,  and  before  a  man  can 
arrive  thither,  he  must  have  oroken  all  the  instruments  of  his  resti- 
tution in  pieces,  and  for  his  recovery  nothing  is  left,  unless  apalla^ 
dium  fall  from  heaven ;  the  man  cannot  live  again,  unless  God  shall 
do  more  for  him  than  He  did  for  Lazarus  when  He  raised  him  from 
the  dead. 

§  4.  %  Sinful  8^'  y*  ^  SiNPUL  habits  do  require  a  distinct  manner 
habits  do  require  of  repentance,  and  have  no  promise  to  be  pardoned 
a  distinct  rnannor    ^^^ ,    ^^^  introduction  of  the  Contrary.'— This  is  the 

of      repentance,  I'l         i  •     \    ^•  a*      ■%         e    \  • 

and  have  no  pro-     most  material  and  practical  dimculty  of  the  question : 
?*®!^^  ^^.Jfy^l    for  upon  this  depends  the  most  mysterious  article  of 

doned  but  by  the  r  j  fi      •    .         i.     i?  i   •  -x      ^  -n 

introduction  of  repentance,  and  the  interest  of  dying  penitents.  For 
the  contrary.  jf  3  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  extirpa- 
tion of  that  which  is  vicious,  and  the  superinducing  its  contrary ; 
this  being  a  work  of  time,  requires  a  particular  grace  of  God,  and 
much  industry,  caution,  watchfulness,  frequent  prayers,  many  advices 
and  consultations,  constancy,  severe  application :  and  is  of  so  great 
difficulty  and  such  slow  progression,  that  all  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  this  employment,  and  have  heartily  gone  about  to  cure  a 
Affainst  the  vicious  habit,  kuow  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  upon 
repentance  of  our  death-bed.  That  therefore  which  I  intend  to 
clinics.  prove,  I  express  in  this  proposition ; — 

'  A  vicious  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  introduction  of 
the  contrary,  either  in  kind,  or  in  perfect  affection,  and  in  all  those 
instances  in  which  the  man  hath  opportunities  to  work.' 

33.  The  church  of  Rome,  whose  chairs  and  pulpits  are  dangerous 
guides  in  the  article  of  repentance,  affirms  that  any  sin,  or  any  habit 
of  sin,  may  be  pardoned  by  any  single  act  of  contrition;  the  con- 
tinued sin  of  forty  years  may  be  washed  off  in  less  than  forty  minutes, 
nay,  by  an  act  of  attrition  with  the  priestly  absolution :  which  propo- 
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sitioii,  if  it  be  false^  does  destroy  the  interest  of  souls ;  and  it  cannot 
be  tnie,  because  it  destroys  the  interest  of  piety,  and  the  necessities 
of  a  good  life.  The  reproof  of  this  depends  upon  many  propositions, 
of  which  I  shall  give  as  plain  accounts  as  the  thing  will  hear. 

84.  a.  Every  habit  of  vice  may  be  expelled  by  a  habit  of  virtue 
naturally,  as  injustice  by  justice,  gluttony  by  temperance,  lust  by 
chastity :  but  by  these  it  is  not  meritoriously  remitted  and  forgiven  ; 
because  nothing  in  nature  can  remit  sins,  or  be  the  immediate  natural 
disposition  to  pu*don.  All  this  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  grace  obtained 
by  our  holy  Bedeemer,  the  price  of  His  blood ;  but  in  this,  the  case 
is  all  one  as  it  is  in  the  greatest  innocence  of  the  best  of  men,  which 
if  it  be  not  allowed  by  incorporation  into  Christ,  and  sanctified  by 
faith,  wants  its  proper  title  to  heaven :  and  so  it  is  with  repentance. 
For  nature  caimot  teach  us  this  lesson,  much  less  make  it  acceptable. 
For  it  depending  wholly  upon  God's  graciousness  and  firee  forgive- 
ness, can  be  taught  only  by  Him,  by  whom  it  is  effectual ;  and  this  is 
conveyed  to  us  by  our  blessed  Lord,  according  to  that  saying,  "  Grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  CliristP.^' 

35.  0.  Although  a  habit  cannot  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  pardon- 
ing the  contrary  habit,  yet  to  him  that  hath  contracted  a  vicious  habit, 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  his  pardon  that  he  root  out  that  habit  and 
obtain  the  contrary  in  some  degrees  of  prevalcncy,  so  that  the  scales 
be  turned  on  that  side  where  is  the  interest  of  virtue :  and  this  de- 
pends upon  the  evidence  of  the  former  proposition.  If  to  be  an 
habitual  sinner  be  more  than  to  be  guilty  of  those  actual  sins  by 
which  the  habit  was  contracted :  then  as  it  is  necessary  to  rescind  the 
act  of  sin  by  an  act  of  contrition  and  repentance ;  so  also  it  is  as 
necessary  that  the  habit  be  retracted  by  a  habit,  that  every  wound 
may  have  its  balsam,  and  every  broken  bone  be  bound  up  and  redin- 
tegrate. 

36.  y.  But  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins  the  argument  is  more  press- 
ing. For  if  the  act  which  is  past  and  remains  not,  yet  must  be 
reversed  by  its  contrary,  much  rather  must  that  be  taken  otf  which 
does  remain,  which  actuaQy  tempts  us,  by  which  we  are  in  a  state 
exactly  contrary  to  the  state  of  grace.  For  some  seldom  acts  of  sin 
and  in  trifling  instances  may  stand  with  the  state  of  holiness,  and  bo 
incident  to  a  good  man :  but  no  vicious  habit  can,  neither  in  a  small 
matter,  nor  in  a  great ;  this  is  an  AttoXAvcoi;,  ^  a  destroyer,'  and  there- 
fore as  it  hath  a  particular  obliquity,  so  it  must  have  a  special  repent- 
ance, a  repentance  proper  to  it ;  that  is,  as  an  act  rescinds  an  act,  so 
must  a  habit  be  opposed  to  a  habit,  a  single  act  of  contrition  to  a 
single  sin,  and  therefore  it  must  be  more,  no  less  than  a  lasting  and 
an  habitual  contrition  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  habit.  And  although 
a  habit  can  meritoriously  remit  a  habit  no  more  than  an  act  can  do 
an  act,  they  being  both  eqnal  as  to  that  particular,  yet  they  are  also 

p  [John  1. 17.] 
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dispositions  equally  (at  least  on  this  hand)  necessary  for  the  obtain- 
ing pardon  of  their  respective  contraries. 

37.  b.  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  every  single  sin  which  we 
remember  must  be  repented  of  by  an  act  of  repentance  that  must 
particularly  touch  that  sin ;  if  we  distinctly  remember  it,  it  must  dis- 
tinctly be  revoked  by  a  nolition,  a  sorrow,  and  moral  revocation  of  it. 
Since  therefore  every  habit  is  contracted  by  many  single  actions, 
every  one  of  which  if  they  were  sinful  must  some  way  or  other  be 
rescinded  by  its  contrary,  the  rescission  of  those  will  also  introduce  a 
contrary  habit,  and  so  the  question  will  be  evinced  upon  that  account 
For  if  we  shall  think  one  act  of  sorrow  can  abolish  many  foul  acts  of 
sin,  we  but  deceive  ourselves ;  we  must  have  many  for  one  (as  I  have 
already  made  to  appear)  a  multitude  of  sighs  and  prayers  against 
every  foul  action  that  we  remember:  and  then  the  consequent  is 
plain,  that  upon  this  reckoning  when  a  habit  is  contracted,  the  actions 
which  were  its  principle  cannot  be  rescinded  but  by  such  repentances 
which  will  extinguish  not  only  the  formality,  but  the  materiid  and  na- 
tural eflfect  of  that  cursed  p  production,  at  least  in  very  many  degrees. 

38.  €.  A  habit  opposed  to  a  habit  hath  greater  effect  than  an  act 
opposed  to  an  act,  and  therefore  is  not  only  equally  requisite,  but 
the  more  proper  remedy  and  instance  of  repentance.  For  an  act  of 
itself  cannot  naturally  extinguish  the  guilt,  nor  meritoriously  obtain 
its  pardon :  but  neither  can  it  destroy  its  natural  being,  which  was 
not  permanent,  and  therefore  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  an  after 
act.  But  to  oppose  a  habit  to  a  habit,  can  equally  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  be  the  disposition  to  a  pardon,  as  an  act  can  for  an  act ;  and 
is  certainly  much  better  than  any  one  act  can  be,  because  it  includes 
many  single  acts  of  the  same  nature,  and  it  is  all  of  them,  and  their 
permanent  eflfect  and  change  wrought  by  them  besides.  So  that  it 
is  certainly  the  better  and  the  surer  way.  But  now  the  question  is, 
not  whether  it  be  the  better  way,  but  whether  it  be  necessary,  and 
will  not  the  lesser  way  suffice  ?  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that 
since  no  man  can  be  acceptable  to  God  as  long  as  sin  reigns  in  his 
mortal  body,  and  since  either  sin  must  reign,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
must  reign ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  a  neuter  in  tliis  war ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  sin's  kingdom  be  destroyed  and  broken,  and  that  Christ 
rule  in  our  hearts ;  that  is,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  and  the  old 
habits  be  taken  off  and  new  ones  introduced.  For  although  the 
moral  revocation  of  a  single  act  may  be  a  sufficient  disposition  to  its 
pardon,  because  the  act  was  transient,  and  unless  there  be  a  habit  or 
something  of  it,  nothing  remains  :  yet  the  moral  revocation  of  a  sin- 
ful habit  cannot  be  sufficient,  because  there  is  impressed  upon  the 
soul  a  viciousness  and  contrariety  to  God,  which  must  be  taken  off, 
or  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  For  let  it  be  but  considered,  that 
a  vicious  habit  is  a  remanent  aversation  from  God,  an  evil  heart,  the 
evil  treasure  of  the  heart,  a  camal-mindedness,  an  union  and  prin- 

f  [See  p.  69,  note  a,  aboTe.] 
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ciple  of  sins ;  and  then  let  it  be  answered,  whether  a  man  who  i$  in 
this  state  can  be  a  friend  of  God,  or  reconciled  to  Him  in  His  Son, 
who  lives  in  a  state  so  contrary  to  His  holv  Spirit  of  srrace.  Tiie 
gnilt  canuot  be  taken  oif  without  destroying  its  nature,  since  the 
nature  itself  is  a  viciousness  and  corruption. 

89.  C  Either  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  and  break  the  habit,  or 
else  a  man  may  be  pardoned  while  he  is  in  love  with  sin.  For  every 
vicious  habit  Wing  radicated  in  the  will,  and  bt'ing  a  strong  love, 
inclination  and  adhesion  to  sin,  unless  the  natural  behiir  of  this 
habit  be  taken  off,  the  enmity  against  God  remains.  For  it  being  a 
quality  permanent  and  inherent,  and  its  nature  being  an  aptness  and 
easiness,  a  desire  to  sin  and  longing  after  it,  to  nnract  this  by  a 
moral  retractation,  and  not  by  a  natural  also,  is  but  hypocrisy ;  for 
no  man  can  say  truly,  I  hate  the  sin  I  have  committed,  so  long  as 
the  love  to  sin  is  inherent  in  his  will ;  and  then  if  God  should  pardon 
such  a  person,  it  would  be  to  justify  a  sinner  remaining  such,  which 
God  equally  hates  as  to  condemn  the  innocent ;  '  He  will  by  no 
means  acquit  the  guilty <»/  it  was  part  of  His  name  which  He  caused 
to  be  proclaimed  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  if  this  could  be  other- 
vise,  a  man  might  be  in  the  state  of  sin  and  the  state  of  grace 
at  the  same  time ;  which  hitherto  all  theology  hath  believed  to  be 
impossible. 

40.  17.  This  whole  question  is  cleared  by  a  large  discourse  of  S. 
Paul'.  For  ha\ing  under  the  person  of  an  unregencrate  man  com- 
plained of  the  habitual  state  of  prevailing  sin,  of  one  who  is  a  slave 
to  sin,  sold  under  sin,  captive  under  a  law  of  sin,  that  is,  under  vile 
inclinations,  and  high  pronenesses  and  necessities  of  sinning,  so  that 
when  he  is  convinced  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  yet  he  cannot  help 
it ;  though  he  fain  would  have  it  helped,  yet  he  cannot  obey  his  own 
wdl^  but  his  accursed'  superinduced  necessities;  and  his  sin  within 
him  was  the  ruler ;  that,  and  not  his  own  better  choice  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  actions,  which  is  the  perfect  character  of  an  habitual 
sinner;  he  enquires  after  a  remedy  for  all  this,  which  remedy  he 
calls  a  being  delivered  ^k  tov  (nayiaros  rov  Bavarov  tovtov,  '  from 
the  body  of  this  death.'  The  remedy  is  xipis  tov  Q€ov,  '  the  grace 
of  God'  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  by  Christ  alone  we  can  be  delivered. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  extermination  of  this  dominion  and 
empire  of  concupiscence,  the  breaking  of  the  kingdom  of  sin.  That 
being  the  evil  he  complains  of,  and  of  which  he  seeks  remedy,  that  is 
to  be  removed.  But  that  we  may  well  understand  to  what  sense  and 
in  what  degree  this  is  to  be  done ;  in  the  next  periods  he  describes 
the  contrary  state  of  deliverance,  by  the  parts  and  characters  of  a 
habit  or  state  of  holiness;  which  he  calls  'a  walking  after  tlic 
spiritV  opposed  to  a  walking  after  the  flesh.  It  was  '  a  law  in  liis 
members/  '  a  law  of  sin'  and  death.     Now  he  is  to  be  '  made  free 

'  ri^zod.  xxzir.  7;  Num.  xiv.  18.]  •  [See  note  to  preceding  page.] 
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b/  a  contrary  law,  '  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus :' 
that  is,  as  sin  before  gave  him  law,  so  now  must  the  spirit  of  God ; 
whereas  before  he  minded  the  things  of  the  flesh,  now  ne  minds  the 
things  of  the  spirit;  that  is,  the  ^  carnal-minded ness^  is  gone,  and  a 
'  spiritual-mindedness'  is  the  principle  and  ruler  of  his  actions.  This 
is  the  deliverance  from  habitual  sins,  even  no  other  than  by  habitual 
graces  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  And  this  whole  affair  is  rarely  well  summed  up  by  the 
same  apostle*,  "  As  ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  un- 
cleanness  and  to  iniquity,  unto  iniquity;  even  so  now  yield  your 
members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness.''  If  ye  were  ser- 
vants before,  so  ye  must  be  now ;  it  is  but  justice  and  reason  that 
at  least  as  much  be  done  for  God  as  for  the  devil ;  it  is  not  enough 
morally  to  revoke  what  is  past  by  a  wishing  it  had  not  been  done, 
but  you  must  oppose  a  state  to  a  stat^,  a  habit  to  a  habit.  And  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Baruch"  presses  it  further  yet,  "As  it  was 
your  mind  to  go  astray  from  God,  so  being  returned  seek  Him  ten 
times  more.''  It  ought  not  to  be  less ;  it  must  be  as  S.  Chrysostom* 
expresses  it,  "  A  custom  against  a  custom,  a  habit  opposed  to  a 
habit,  that  the  evil  may  be  driven  out  by  the  good,  as  one  nail  is  by 
another."  01  kv  avToh  evboKi^iovvrfs  oXs  rffiapTov  €VTTp€ir€a'T4pav 
TTjv  aiToXoyCav  is  a€l  (fyipovrai,  said  Procopiusy.  In  those  things 
where  you  have  sinned,  to  profit,  and  to  increase,  and  improve  to 
their  contraries,  that  is  the  more  comely  way  to  pardon. 

41.0.  Either  a  habit  of  virtue  is  a  necessary  disposition  to  the  par- 
don of  a  habit  of  vice,  or  else  the  doctrine  of  mortification  of  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  of  all  the  lusts,  of  all  the  members  of  the  old  man,  is 
nothing  but  a  counsel  and  a  caution  of  prudence,  but  it  contains  no 
essential  and  indispensable  duty.  For  mortification  is  a  long  conten- 
tion and  a  course  of  difficulty :  it  is  to  be  done  by  maiiy  arts,  and 
much  caution,  and  a  long  patience  and  a  diligent  obsei'vation,  by 
watchfulness  and  labour,  the  work  of  every  day,  and  the  employment 
of  all  the  prudence  and  all  the  advices  of  good  men,  and  the  whole 
grace  of  God.  It  is  like  the  curing  of  a  hectic  fever,  which  one 
potion  will  not  do.  Origen  ■  does  excellently  describe  it,  *0  \6y09 
5re  iirl  'jr\€iov  l<rxypoTToirj0€ls  Kcd  Tpa<l>€ls  rfj  fukenj  kcH  ^ejSauo^cl; 
Tols  b6yiiaa-i  irpos  to  Ka\bv,  rj  iyy^s  y€  rod  PtPauaSrjvaL  yeyevrjfii* 
vos,  iLvaKpov€i  Toifs  ip€Ot,a'fjLovi  koX  t^TTCicXt/ei  rifv  iTriOvfiCav,  ^  when  a 
word  is  strengthened  and  nourished  by  care  and  assiduity,  and  con- 
firmed by  opinions  and  wise  sentences,  or  near  to  confirmation,  it 
masters  all  oppositions,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the  concupiscence.' 
This  is  the  manner  of  mortification,  there  must  be  resolutions  and 
discourses,  assiduity  and  diligence,  auxiliaries  from  reason,  and  wise 
sentences,  and  advices  of  the  prudent;  and  all  these  must  operate 

»  [Rom.  vi  19.]  ix.  p.  88  D.] 
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wpbs  TTiv  fi^fiaitatnv,  unto  a  confirmation^  or  near  it^  and  by  these  the 
concapiscence  cau  be  mastered.     But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time ; 

said  Menander%  'to  dissolve  a  long  custom  in  a  short  time  is  a  work 
indeed,  but  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  done  by  any  man/ 
A  man  did  not  suddenly  come  to  the  state  of  evil,  from  whence  he  is 
to  arise; 

Nemo  repente  fuit  tuqiissimus^: 

but  as  a  man  coming  into  a  pestilential  air^,  does  not  suck  in  death 
at  every  motion  of  his  lungs,  but  by  little  and  little  the  spirits  are 
poisoned,  and  at  last  enter  into  their  portion  of  death ;  so  it  is  in  a 
vicious  custom.  YlpohriKov  a>9  aUX  ra  iromjpa  t^v  iOiLv  l!Lp\€Tai  fxcv 
im  fUKptav,  i4i€Kovfi€va  b^  i(r)(yv  fifiCoi  Kaixpiv€i^.  The  evil  is  not  felt 
instantly,  it  begins  from  little  things,  and  is  the  production  of  time 
and  frequent  actions.  And  therefore  much  less  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  we  can  overcome  our  filthy  habits,  and  master  our  fortified  cor- 
ruptions by  a  sudden  dash  of  piety  and  the  ex  iempore  gleams  of 
repentance.  Concerning  this,  S.  Basil*  discourses  excellently,  Siciit 
enim  marbi  corporis  inveieraii,  8fc,,  'for  as  the  old  diseases  of  the 
body  are  not  healed  without  a  long  and  painful  attendance ;  so  must 
old  sins  be  cured  by  a  long  patience,  a  daily  prayer,  and  the  shaq)cst 
contention  of  the  spirit;  that  which  is  dyed  with  many  dippings,  is  in 
grain,  and  can  very  hardly  be  washed  out ;  sic  anima  sanie  peccaio- 
rum  suppnrata  et  in  habitu  consiitvta  malitia,  vix  ac  multo  negotio 
elni potest,  'so  is  the  soul  when  it  is  corrupted  with  the  poison  of 
sin,  and  hath  contracted  a  malicious  habit,  it  can  scarce,  but  not 
without  much  labour  be  made  clean. 

42.  Now  since  we  say  our  nature  is  inclined  to  sin,  and  we  feel  it 
to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  yet  that  it  needs  time  and  progression 
to  get  a  habit  of  that  whither  we  too  naturally  tend ;  we  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  we  need  time  and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  long- 
Kuffering  of  violences  to  '  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force/  by  a 
state  of  contradiction  and  hostility  against  the  tempting  enemy.  It 
is  much  harder  to  get  a  habit  against  our  nature,  and  a  prei>ossessing 
habit,  than  to  confirm  nature,  and  to  actuate  our  inclinations. 

43.  And  this  does  not  only  relate  to  habits  in  their  natural  capa- 
city, but  in  their  moral,  and  consequently  their  relative  capacity,  as 
appertaining  to  God,  in  the  matter  of  His  valuation  of  them.  Be- 
cause in  habits  as  it  is  in  acts,  although  metaphysically  we  cnn  dis- 
tinguish the  action  from  the  irregularity,  yet  because  they  arc  sub- 

•  [Stob.  floril.  tit.  xliii.  de  reptibl.  31.  SO  E.] 

— Pftulo  ftliter  apud  Anton.  Mclira.,  lib.  ^  [Polya'nus,  apud]  Stob.  [floril.  tiL 

ii.  80.  p.  14^.]  xliii.  dc  republ.  />3.  ] 

b  [Jut.  sat  ii.  83.]  <?  In  rcgul.  ftisius  Hisput.  q.  vi.  ct  Iv. 

'  S.  BaaiL  homil.  ix.  [|  9. — torn.  ii.  p.  [tom.  ii.  pp.  (JH,  \'h.\ 
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jected  in  the  same  person,  and  the  irregularity  is  inherent  in  the 
action,  in  the  whole  composition  the  action  is  sinful;  so  it  is  in 
habits.  For  the  sin  adheres  to  the  natural  facility,  and  follows  it  in 
all  its  capacities.  And  as  the  natural  facility  of  doing  viciously  is 
cured  by  time,  and  a  successive  continued  diligence;  so  is  the  sin- 
fuhiess,  because  that  facility  is  vicious  and  sinful.  And  as  heat  is 
distinguished  from  fire,  but  you  cannot  lessen  the  heat  but  by  de- 
creasing the  natural  being  of  fire :  so  does  the  sin  of  a  vicious  habit 
pass  away  as  the  habit  naturally  lessens ;  that  is,  the  moral  capacity 
clianges  as  does  the  natural,  this  being  the  subject  of  that,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  this  habit,  if  it  had  not  in  it  this  sinfulness. 

44.  Now  if  the  parts  of  this  argument  be  put  together,  their  in- 
tention is  tliis.  A  habit  of  sin  is  not  gotten  but  by  time  and  pro- 
gression ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  lost  so  soon  as  it  was  gotten ;  but  it 
is  a  long  time  before  its  natural  being  is  overcome  by  its  contraiy. 
But  the  sinfulness  of  it  does  pass  away  with  the  natural  being;  and 
no  otlierwise ;  therefore  the  sinfulness  of  it  cannot  be  removed  sud- 
denly. And  therefore  if  mortification  be  a  duty,  and  we  be  com- 
manded to  do  it,  we  are  commanded  to  do  a  long  work  and  a  dif- 
ficult, a  thing  that  is  more  than  the  moral  retractation  of  it  by  a 
single  act  of  sorrow  or  contrition,  a  duty  that  contains  in  it  so  much 
work  as  is  proportioned  to  the  necessity,  even  to  the  breaking  the 
habit  of  sin,  and  setting  up  the  habit  of  virtue  over  it.  Now  tlien, 
all  the  question  will  be,  whetlier  mortification  be  a  precept,  or  a 
counsel.  CJonceming  which,  I  only  appeal  to  the  words  of  S.  Paul  ^, 
v€Kp<a(raTe  ovv  ra  fi4\rj  ra  M  rrjs  yrjs,  'mortify  therefore  your 
earthly  members;'  and*,  "if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  sliall  live.''  Mortification  is  the  condition  of 
life,  it  is  expressly  commanded  by  the  apostle  that  we  'make  the 
deeds  of  the  body  to  be  dead;'  that  is,  the  evil  habits  and  concu- 
piscence of  the  body;  jfor  that  which  S.  Paul  here  calls  irpi(€is  or 
'  deeds,'  in  the  same  precept  written  to  the  Qalatians  **,  he  calls  iroBri- 
liara  koX  iTnSvfiCas,  '  lusts  and  concupiscences.'  And  of  what  neat 
necessity  and  effect  this  mortification  and  crucifying  of  our  sinful 
customs  is,  we  may  understand  best  by  those  other  words  of  the 
same  apostle*,  'he  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sins,'  not  till  then, 
not  till  his  habit  was  dead ;  not  as  soon  as  he  morally  retracts  it  by 
an  act  of  displeasure  and  contrition,  but  when  the  sin  is  dead,  when 
the  habit  is  crucified,  when  the  concupiscence  does  not  reign,  but  is 
overcome  in  all  its  former  prevalencies,  then  he  is  pardoned,  and  not 
before. 

45.  t.  Unless  it  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  habit  against  a  habit,  a 
state  of  virtue  against  a  state  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  a  vicious  habit  may 
be  pardoned  upon  one  act  of  contrition,  then  it  may  so  happen  that 
a  man  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do  good,  but  only  to  abstain  from  evil, 

«  [Coloss.  iil  5.]        «  [Rom.  viU.  13.]         »»  [GuL  v.  24.]         '  [Roiu.  vi.  7.] 
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to  cease  from  sin^  but  not  to  proceed  and  grov  in  grace :  vhich  is 
against  the  perpetoal  design  and  analogy  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
nature  of  evangelical  rigfateoosness,  which  differs  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  as  dobg  good  from  not  doing  erfL  The  law  forbad 
mtirder,  but  the  gospel  superadds  charitT.  The  law  forbaJ  unclean- 
ness,  but  the  gospel  superadds  puritj  and  rccnincation.  The  law 
forbad  us  to  do  wrong,  but  the  gospel'  commands  us  to  do  offices  of 
kindness.  Injustice  was  prohibited  bj  the  law,  but  revenge  also  of 
real  injuries  is  forbidden  bj  the  gospel,  and  we  are  commanded  to 
do  good  to  them  that  injure  us.  And  therefore  the  writt^rs  of  the 
New  testament  ^  do  frequentlr  join  these,  '  to  be  dead  unto  sin/  and 
to  live  unto  righteousness.  This  is  that  which  was  opposed  to 
the  'righteousness  of  the  lawV  and  is  called  'the  righteousness  of 
Qod :'  and  a  mistake  in  this  aflair  was  the  ruin  of  the  Jew  s.  For 
'being  imorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  thev  thought  to  be 
justified  by  their  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law.'  That  is, 
they  thought  it  enough  to  leave  off  to  sin,  without  doing  the  con- 
tra^ good,  and  so  hoped  for  the  promises.  This  was  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  to  be  '  no  adulterers,'  no  defraud- 
ers  of  the  rights  of  the  temple,  '  no  publicans'  or  exacters  of  tribute. 
But  our  blessed  Saviour  assured  us  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  heaven 
for  us,  '  unless  our  righteousness  exceed  this  of  theirs.' 

46.  Now  then,  to  apply  this  to  the  present  argument.  Suppose  a 
vicious  person  who  hath  lived  an  impious  life,  placed  upon  his  death- 
bed, exhorted  to  repentance,  made  sensible  of  his  danger,  invited  by 
the  sermons  of  his  priest  to  dress  his  soui  with  duty  and  sorrow ;  if 
he  obeys,  and  is  sorry  for  his  sin ;  supposing  that  this  sorrow  does 
really  benn  that  part  of  his  duty  which  consists  in  not  sinning,  nay, 
suppose  he  will  never  sin  again  (which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  yet  how  can  he  in  that  case  do  that  good  which  is  required  by 
the  gospel?  'Seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  righteousness 
thereof.  The  gospel  hath  a  peculiar  righteousness  of  its  own,  proper 
to  itselff  without  which  there  is  no  entrance  into  heaven.  But  '  the 
righteousness  of  the  law'  is  called '  our  own  righteousness,'  that  is,  such 
a  righteousness  wliich  men  by  nature  know ;  for  we  all  by  the  innate 
law  of  nature  know  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  injury  to 
man,  from  impiety  to  Ood:  but  we  only  know  by  revelation  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  which  consists  in  holiness  and  purity, 
chastity  and  patience,  humility  and  self-denial.  He  that  rests  in  the 
first,  and  thinks  he  may  be  saved  by  it,  (as  S.  Paul's  expression  is)  he 
' establisheth  his  own  righteousness,'  that  is,  'the  righteousness  of 
the  law,'  and  this  he  does,  whosoever  tliinks  that  his  evil  habits  arc 
pardoned  without  doing  that  good  and  acquiring  those  graces  which 


*  [Rom.  ri.  18  ;   Eph.  iy.  22  ;   Col.  i.      2  Pet.  i.  *— 8.] 
13,  and  iii,  6,  10,  2;  Titut  ii.  12—14;  >  [Rom.  iiL  21,  and  ix.  30, 1 ;  Gal  ii. 
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constitute  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  faith  and  holi- 
ness, which  are  the  significations,  and  the  vital  parts,  of  the  new 
creature. 

47.  K.  But  because  this  doctrine  is  highly  necessary,  and  the  very 
soul  of  Christianity,  I  consider  further,  that  without  the  superinduc- 
ing a  contrary  state  of  good  to  the  former  state  of  evil,  we  cannot 
return,  or  go  off  from  that  evil  condition  that  Gk)d  hates,  I  mean  the 
middle  state,  or  the  state  of  lukewannness.  For  though  all  the  old 
philosophy  consented  that  virtue  and  vice  had  no  mediw/i  between 
them,  but  whatsoever  was  not  evil,  was  good,  and  he  that  did  not  do 
evil  was  a  good  man,  said  the  old  Jews,  yet  this  they  therefore  did 
unreprovably  teach,  because  they  knew  not  this  secret  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  God.  For  in  the  evangelical  justice,  between  the  natural 
or  legal  good  or  evil  there  is  a  medium  or  a  third,  which  of  itself, 
and  by  the  accounts  of  the  law  was  not  evil,  but  in  the  accounts  of 
the  evangehcal  righteousness  is  a  very  great  one ;  that  is,  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  a  cold,  tame,  indifferent,  unactive  religion.  Not  that  luke- 
warmness  is  by  name  forbidden  by  any  of  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  but 
that  it  is  against  the  analogy  and  design  of  it.  A  lukewarm  person 
does  not  do  evil,  but  he  is  hated  by  God,  because  he  does  not 
vigorously  proceed  in  godliness.  No  law  condemns  him,  but  the 
gospel  approves  him  not,  because  he  does  not  from  the  heart  obey 
this  form  of  doctrine,  wliich  commands  a  course,  a  habit,  a  state  and 
life  of  holiness.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  abstain  from  evil,  we  shall 
not  be  crowned  unless  we  be  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.  For  to 
this  8.  Peter"  enjoins  us  carefully.  Now  then  we  partake  of  a 
divine  nature,  when  the  Spirit  dweUs  in  us,  and  rules  all  our  facul- 
ties, when  we  are  united  unto  God,  when  we  imitate  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  we  are  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  Now  whether 
this  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  contrition,  needs  no  further  enquiry, 
but  to  observe  the  nature  of  evangelical  righteousness,  the  hatred 
God  bears  to  lukewannness,  the  perfection  He  requires  of  a  Christian, 
the  design  and  great  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  glories  of  that 
inheritance  whither  we  are  designed,  and  of  the  obtaining  of  which, 
obedience  to  God  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made  the  only  in- 
dispensable, necessary  condition. 

48.  For  let  it  be  considered.  Suppose  a  man  that  is  righteous 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  of  the  ten  commandmenta,  all  of 
which  (two  excepted)  were  negative ;  this  man  hath  lived  innocently 
and  harmlessly  all  his  days,  but  yet  uselessly,  unprofitably,  in  rest  and 
unactive  circumstances ;  is  not  this  person  an  unprofitable  servant  ? 
the  servant  in  the  parable  was  just  such :  he  spent  not  his  master's 
talent  with  riotous  living,  like  the  prodigal,  but  laid  it  up  in  a  napkin, 
he  did  neither  good  nor  harm ;  but  because  he  did  no  good,  he  re- 
ceived none,  but  was  thrown  into  outer  darkness. 

»  [2  Ptt  i.  4.] 
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kn  innocent  servant  amongst  the  Bomans  might  escape  the /nrca, 
or  the  mill^  or  the  wheel ;  but  unless  he  was  useful,  he  was  not  much 
made  of.  So  it  is  in  Christianity.  For  that  which  according  to 
lioses  was  called  righteousness^  according  to  Clirist  is  '  poverty  and 
nakedness,  misery,  and  blindness/  as  appears  in  the  reproof  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  sent  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  Laodicea®.  He 
thought  himself  rich  when  he  was  nothing ;  that  is,  he  was  harmless, 
but  not  profitable,  innocent  according  to  the  measures  of  the  law,  but 
not  rich  in  good  works.  So  the  pliarisees  also  thought  themselves 
just  by  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  is,  by  their  abstinence  from  con- 
demned evils,  and  therefore  they  refused  to  ^  buy  of  Christ  the  Lord 
gold  purified  in  the  fire,  whereby  they  might  become  rich  /  that  is, 
ttiev  would  not  accept  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  tlie  justice  evan- 
gehcal,  and  therefore  they  were  rejected.  And  thus  to  this  very  day 
do  we.  Even  many  that  have  the  fairest  reputation  for  good  persons 
and  honest  men,  reckon  their  hopes  upon  their  innocence  and  legal 
freedoms,  and  outward  compliances:  that  they  are  no  liars  nor 
swearers,  no  drunkards  nor  gluttons,  no  extortioners  or  injurious, 
no  thieves  nor  murderers ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  are  unprofitable 
servants,  not  instructed,'  not  'throughly  prepared  to  every  good 
work/  not  'abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord/  but  'blind,  and 
poor,  and  naked/  just,  but  as  the  pharisees;  innocent,  but  as 
heathens:  in  the  mean  time  they  are  only  in  that  state  to  which 
Christ  never  made  the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  joys  hereafter. 

49.  Now  if  this  be  true  in  one  period,  it  is  true  in  all  the  periods 
of  our  life.  If  he  that  hath  always  lived  thus  innocently  and  no 
more,  that  is,  a  heathen  and  a  pharisee,  could  not  by  their  innocence 
and  proper  rigliteousness  obtain  heaven,  much  less  shall  he  who 
lived  viciously  and  contracted  filthy  habits,  be  accepted  by  all  that 
amends  he  can  make  by  such  single  acts  of  contrition,  by  which 
nothing  can  be  effected  but  that  he  hates  sin  and  leaves  it.  For  if 
the  most  innocent  by  the  legal  righteousness  is  still  but  unprofititblc, 
moch  more  is  he  such  who  hath  prevaricated  that  and  hved  vilely, 
and  now  in  his  amendment  begins  to  enter  that  state,  which  if  it 
goes  no  further  is  still  unprofitable.  They  were  severe  words  which 
our  blessed  SaviourP  said,  '  When  ye  have  done  all  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants  /  that  is,  when  ye 
have  done  all  things  which  are  commanded  'in  the  law/  He  says  not 
'  all  things  which  I  shall  command  you,'  for  then  we  are  not  un])ro- 
fitible  servants  in  the  evangelical  sense.  For  he  that  obeys  this  form 
of  doctrine  is  a  good  servant :  he  is  the  friend  of  God.  "  If  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you,  ye  are  My  fncnd^^n  /'  and  tliat  is  more 

•  Hot.  [cpist.  i.  16.  4C.]  ^  [Luke  x>ii.  10.] 

•  [IUt.  lii.  15.]  1  [John  xv.  1*,  5.] 
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than  profitable  servants :  for '  I  will  not  call  you  servants,  but  friends/ 
saith  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  for  you  '  a  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid 
up  against  the  day  of  recompenses/  These  therefore  cannot  be 
called  unprofitable  servants,  but  friends,  sons  and  heirs ;  for  he  that 
is  'an  unprofitable  servant  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness/  To 
live  therefore  in  innocence  only,  and  according  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  is  to  be  a  servant,  but  yet  unprofitable,  and  that  in  effect 
is  to  be  no  heir  of  the  promises ;  for  to  these,  piety,  or  evangelical 
righteousness  is  the  only  title.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  this  life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come'/'  For 
upon  this  account,  the  '  works  of  the  law  cannot  justify  us"  /  for  the 
works  of  the  law  at  the  best  were  but  innocence  and  ceremonial  per- 
formances :  but  we  are  justified  by  the  works  of  the  gospel,  that  is, 
faith  and  obedience.  For  these  are  the  righteousness  of  God,  they 
are  His  works,  revealed  by  His  spirit,  effected  by  His  grace,  pro- 
moted by  His  gifts,  encouraged  by  special  promises,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  accepted  through  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  great  pur- 
poses of  glory  and  immortality. 

50.  Since  therefore  a  constant  innocence  could  not  justify  us 
unless  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  unless  we  super- 
add holiness  and  purity  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ :  much  less  can 
it  be  imagined  that  he  who  hath  transgressed  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  and  broken  the  negative  precepts,  and  the  natural  human 
rectitude,  and  hath  superinduced  vices  contrary  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  can  ever  hope  to  be  justified  by  those  little  arrests  of  his  sin, 
and  liis  beginnings  to  leave  it  upon  his  death  bed,  and  his  sorrow  for 
it,  then  when  he  cannot  obtain  the  righteousness  of  God,  or  the  holi- 
ness of  the  gospel.  It  was  good  counsel  that  was  given  by  a  wise 
heathen^, 

Dimidium  facti  qui  ccepit  habet :  sapere  aude  ; 
Incipe ;  vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Ru8ticu8  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  begin.  The  clown  that  stands  by  a  river 
side  expecting  till  all  the  water  be  run  away,  may  stay  long  enough 
before  he  gets  to  the  other  side.  He  that  will  not  begin  to  live  well 
till  he  hath  answered  all  objections,  and  hath  no  lusts  to  serve,  no 
more  appetites  to  please,  shaU  never  arrive  at  happiness  in  the  other 
world.     Be  wise,  and  begin  betimes. 

51.  Obj.  1. — But  why  may  not  all  this  be  done  in 

ratin'  ^""^v!^  ?»  ^^^^^^  ^7  ^>e  grace  of  God  ?  Cannot  He  infuse 
objections  against  into  US  the  habits  of  all  the  graces  evangelical  ?  Faith 
triLef*™"  ^"^    ^™°^  ^^  obtained  by  natural  means,  and  if  it  be  pro- 

cured  by  supernatural,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  re- 

'  [1  Tim.  iv.  8.]  •  [Gal.  ii.  16.]  «  Hor.  epist  i.  2.  [lin.  W.] 
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tardcd  by  the  measures  of  an  enemj^  and  the  dull  methods  of  natural 
opposition.  NetcU  tarda  molmina  Spiritus  sanefi  gratia.  Without 
the  divine  grace  we  cannot  work  any  thing  of  the  righteousness  of 
God;  but  if  He  gives  us  His  grace,  does  not  He  make  us  chaste 
and  patient,  humble  and  devout,  and  all  in  an  instant  ?  For  thus  the 
main  question  seems  to  be  confessed  and  granted,  that  a  liabit  is  not 
remitted  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  contran- :  but  when  you  con- 
sider what  you  handle,  it  is  a  cloud  and  nothing  else ;  for  this  ad- 
mission of  the  necessity  of  a  habit,  enjoins  no  more  labour  nor  care, 
it  requires  no  more  time,  it  introduces  no  active  fears,  and  infers  no 
particular  caution,  and  implies  the  doing  of  no  more  than  to  the  re- 
mission of  a  single  act  of  one  sin. — To  this  I  answer, 

52.  a.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  a  supernatural  principle,  and  gives 
new  aptnesses  and  inclinations,  powers  and  possibilities,  it  invites  and 
teaches,  it  supplies  us  with  arguments,  and  answers  objections,  it 
brings  us  into  artificial  necessities,  and  inclines  us  sweetly :  and  this  is 
the  ^emen  Dei  spoken  of  by  S.  John",  'the  seed  of  God'  thrown  into 
the  furrows  of  our  hearts,  springing  up  (unless  we  choke  it)  to  life 
eternal.  By  these  assistances  we  being  helped  can  do  our  dutv,  and 
we  can  expel  the  habits  of  vice,  and  get  the  habits  of  \irtue :  but  as 
we  cannot  do  God's  work  without  God's  grace;  so  God's  grace  does 
not  do  our  work  without  us.  Por  grace  being  but  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  nature  in  us,  gives  nothing  but  powers  and  inclinations. 
"The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,"  so  S.  Paul*  explicates  this 
mystery.  And  therefore  when  he  had  said,  "By  the  grace  of  God 
I  am  what  I  am,"  that  is,  all  is  owing  to  His  grace ;  he  also  adds, 
*'  I  have  laboured  more  than  they  all,  yet  not  I,"  that  is,  not  I  alone, 
ied  gratia  Dei  mecum,  '  the  grace  of  God  that  is  with  me.'  For  the 
grace  of  God  'stands  at  the  door  and  knocks^;'  but  we  must  attend 
to  His  voice,  and  '  open  the  door,  and  then  He  will  enter  and  sup 
with  us,  and  we  shall  be  with  Him.'  Tlie  grace  of  God  is  like  a 
graff  put  into  a  stock  of  another  nature ;  it  makes  use  of  the  faculties 
and  juice  of  the  stock  and  natural  root,  but  converts  all  into  its  own 
nature.     But, 

53.  /3.  We  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  a  habit  born  with  us,  as 
infused'  into  us.  For  as  a  natural  habit  su])poses  a  frequency  of 
action  by  him  who  hath  natural  abilities;  so*  an  infused  habit  (if 
there  were  any  such)  is  *  a  result  and  consequent  of  a  frequent  doing 
the  works  of  the  Spirit.  So  that  to  say  that  God  in  an  instant  infuses 
into  us  a  habit  (of  chastity,  &c.)  is  to  say  that  He  hath  in  an  instant 
infused  into  us  to  have  done  the  acts  of  that  grace  fretjuently.  For 
it  is  certain  by  experience  that  the  frequent  doing  the  actions  of  any 
grace,  increases  the  grace,  and  yet  the  grace  or  aids  of  God's  spirit 
are  as  necessary  for  the  growth  as  for  the  beginnings  of  grace.     We 

■  [1  John  iii  9.]  '  [Concerning  this  whole  doctrine,  »ee 

«  rRom.  tHl  26.]  Aquinas,  1  2»,  qq.  xlix. — liv.] 

J  [Rev.  iii.  20.]  •  ['so  does'  &c.,*  it  is'  &c.  B] 
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cannot  either  will  or  do  without  His  help ;  He  worketh  both  in  us, 
that  is,  w^  by  His  help  alone  are  enabled  to  do  things  above  our 
nature.  But  then  we  are  the  persons  enabled ;  and  therefore  we  do 
these  works  as  we  do  others,  not  by  the  same  powers,  but  in  the 
same  manner. 

54.  When  God  raises  a  cripple  from  his  couch,  and  gives  him 
strength  to  move,  though  the  aid  be  supernatural,  yet  the  motion  is 
after  the  manner  of  nature.  And  it  is  evident  in  the  matter  of  faith, 
which  though  it  be  the  gift  of  God,  yet  it  is  seated  in  the  understand- 
ing, which  operates  by  way  of  discourse  and  not  by  intuition  :  the  be- 
liever understands  as  a  man,  not  as  an  angel :  and  when  Christ  by 
miracle  restored  a  blind  eye,  still  that  eye  did  see  by  reception  or  else  by 
emission  of  species,  just  so  as  eyes  that  did  see  naturally.  So  it  is  in 
habits.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  perfect  habit  is  infused 
in  an  instant :  for  if  a  habit  were  infused,  it  must  be  infused  as  a 
habit  is  acquired ;  for  else  it  is  not  a  habit*.  As  if  a  motion  should 
be  infused,  it  must  still  be  successive  as  well  as  if  it  were  natural. 

55.  But  this  device  of  '  infused  habits'  is  a  fancy  without  ground, 
and  without  sense,  without  authority,  or  any  just  grounds  of  confidence, 
and  it  hath  in  it  very  bad  effects.  For  it  destroys  all  necessity  of  our 
care  and  labour  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  all  cautions  of  a  holy  life ; 
it  is  apt  to  minister  pretences  and  excuses  for  a  perpetually  wicked 
life  till  the  last  of  our  days,  making  men  to  trust  to  a  late  repent- 
ance :  it  puts  men  upon  vain  confidences,  and  makes  them  rely  for 
salvation  upon  dreams  and  empty  notions ;  it  destroys  all  the  duty  of 
man,  and  cuts  off  all  entercourse  of  obedience  and  reward.  But  it  is 
sufBcient,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  scripture,  nor  in  antiquity, 
nor  in  right  reason  :  but  it  is  infinitely  destructive  of  all  that  wise 
conduct  of  souls,  by  which  God  would  glorify  Himself  by  the  means 
of  a  free  obedience ;  and  it  is  infinitely  confuted  by  all  those  scrip- 
tures which  require  our  co-operation  with  the  assistance  of  God's 
holy  Spirit.  For  all  the  helps  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  ministers  to 
us,  is  so  far  from  doing  our  work  for  us,  that  it  only  enables  us  to  do 
it  for  ourselves,  and  makes  it  reasonable  that  God  should  therefore 
exact  it  of  us,  because  we  have  no  excuse,  and  cannot  plead  disability. 
To  which  purpose  that  discourse  of  S.  Paul**  is  highly  convincing  and 
demonstrative,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure ;"  iir^p  rrjs  eifboKlas,  '  according  to  our  desire,' 
so  it  is  better  read;  that  is.  Fear  not  at  all,  but  KaTipyiC^trB^, 
'throughly  do  your  duty*/  for  according  as  you  desire  and  pray, 
God  wul  be  present  to  you  iRith  His  grace,  to  bear  you  through  all 

*  Habitus  infusi  infunduntur  per  mo-      loc — The  original  words  are 
dum    acquisitomm. —  Regul.    scholast  •»  a  l'  a' 

[vid.  not.  z,  supra.]  ^**  Q  ^^  •    •    •    A«|*.^ 
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your  labours  and  temptations.  And  therefore  oar  conversion^  and 
'the  working  our  salvation/  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  God,  some- 
times to  men^ ;  to  God  as  the  prime  and  indeficient  cause,  to  man 
mf  awifyif,  '  as  to  the  fellow-worker  with  God ;'  it  is  the  expression 
of  S.  Paul.  The  scripture  mentions  no  otlicr  effect  of  God*$  grace, 
but  such  as  I  have  now  described.  But  that  grace  should  do  all  our 
work  alone,  and  in  an  instant,  that  which  costs  the  saints  so  much 
labour  and  fierce  contentions,  so  much  sorrow  and  trouble,  so  many 
prayers  and  tears,  so  much  watchfulness  and  caution,  so  much  fear 
ana  trembling,  so  much  patience  and  long-suffering,  so  much  tolera- 
tion and  contradiction,  and  all  this  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  greatest  helps  of  grace,  and  the  inhabitation 
of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God ;  that  all  this  labour  and  danger  should  be 
spared  to  a  vile  person,  who  hath  grieved  and  extinguished  Go<rs 
holy  Spirit^  and  a  way  contrived  for  him  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  the  glories  of  the  next,  is  such  a  device, 
as  if  it  had  any  ground  or  colourable  pretence  for  it,  would,  without 
the  uuracles  of  another  grace,  destroy  all  piety  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  in  earnest,  it  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing,  that  the 
doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  so  loose  and  remiss  in  this 
article,  when  they  are  so  fierce  in  another  that  takes  from  such  per- 
sons all  manner  of  excuse :  it  is  (I  say)  very  strange  that  it  should 
be  so  possible,  and  yet  withal  so  unnecessary  to  keep  the  command- 
ments. 

56.  Obj.  2. — But  if  a  single  act  of  contrition  cannot  procure  par- 
don of  sins  that  are  habitual,  then  a  wicked  man  that  returns  not 
till  it  be  too  late  to  root  out  vicious  habits,  must  despair  of  salvation. 
I  answer,  a)  That  such  a  man  should  do  well  to  ask  his  physician 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  escape  that  sickness  P  If  his  phy- 
sician say  it  is,  then  the  man  need  not  despair ;  for  if  he  return  to  life 
and  health,  it  will  not  be  too  late  for  him  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
recover  in  his  soul.  But  if  his  physician  say  he  cannot  recover ;  first 
let  the  physician  be  reproved  for  making  his  patient  to  despair :  I 
am  sure  he  hath  less  reason  to  say  he  cannot  live,  than  there  is  to 
say,  such  a  person  hath  no  promise  that  he  shall  be  saved  without 
performing  tne  condition.  But  the  physician  if  he  be  a  wise  man 
will  say.  So  far  as  he  understands  by  the  rule  of  his  art,  this  man 
cannot  recover ;  but  some  secret  causes  of  things  there  are,  or  may 
be,  by  which  the  event  may  be  better  than  the  most  reasonable  prp- 
dictions  of  his  art.  Tlic  same  answer  I  desire  may  be  taken  in  the 
question  of  his  soul ;  concerning  which  the  curate  is  to  prcacli  the 
ndes  and  measures  of  God,  but  not  to  give  a  resolution  concerning 
the  secret  and  final  sentence,  p)  The  case  of  the  five  foohsh  virgins, 
if  we  may  construe  it  as  it  is  expressed,  gives  a  sad  account  to  such 
persons :  and  unless  that  part  of  the  parable  be  insignificant  which 

*  [1  Cor.  ▼.  7,  8 ;  2Tim.  ii.  21 ;  James  iv.  8;  Eplu  W.  22—21 ;  Col.  iii.  9,  10.] 
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expresses  their  sorrow,  their  diligence,  their  desire,  their  begging  of 
oil,  their  going  out  to  buy  oil  before  the  bridegroom  came,  but  aifter 
it  was  noised  that  he  was  coming,  and  the  insu£Bciency  of  all  this,  we 
may  too  certainly  conclude,  that  much  more  than  a  single  act  of  con- 
trition, and  a  moral  revocation,  that  is,  a  sorrow  and  a  nolition  of  the 
East  sins,  may  be  done  upon  our  death-bed  >»ithout  effect,  without  a 
eing  accepted  to  pardon  and  salvation,  y)  When  things  are  come 
to  that  sad  state,  let  the  man  hope  as  much  as  he  can ;  God  forbid 
that  I  should  be  author  to  him  to  despair ;  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  men  in  health  should  not  put  things  to  that  desperate 
condition,  or  make  their  hopes  so  little  and  afBicted,  that  it  may  be 
disputed  whether  they  be  alive  or  no.  b)  But  this  objection  is  no- 
thing but  a  temptation  and  a  snare ;  a  device  to  make  me  confess 
that  the  former  arguments  (for  fear  men  should  despair)  ought  to  be 
answered,  and  are  not  perfectly  convincing.  I  intended  them  only 
for  institution  and  instruction,  not  to  confute  any  person  or  any  thing, 
but  to  condemn  sin,  and  to  rescue  men  from  danger.  But  truly,  I 
do  think  they  are  rightly  concluding  (as  moral  propositions  are 
capable ;)  and  if  the  consequent  of  them  be  that  dying  persons  after 
a  vicious  life  cannot  hope  (ordinarily)  for  pardon,  1  am  truly  sorrow- 
ful that  any  man  should  fall  into  that  sad  state  of  things,  as  I  am 
really  afficted  and  sorrowful  that  any  man  should  live  vilely,  or 
perish  miserably ;  but  then  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  tliis  doc- 
trine that  it  makes  men  despair,  for  the  purpose  and  proper  conse- 
quent of  it  is,  that  men  are  warned  to  live  so  that  they  may  be 
secured  in  their  hopes,  that  is,  that  men  'give  diligence  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sureV  that  they  may  take  no  desperate 
courses,  and  fall  into  no  desperate  condition.  And  certainly,  if  any 
man  preach  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  and  of  actual  obedience,  he 
may  as  well  be  charged  to  drive  men  to  despair :  for  the  sum  of  the 
foregoing  doctrine  is  nothing  else,  but  that  it  is  necessary  we  should 
walk  before  God  "in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness'.''  But  of 
this  I  shall  give  a  large  account  in  the  fifth  section. 

Obj.  3. — But  if  things  be  thus,  it  is  not  good  or  safe  to  be  a 
criminal  judge ;  and  all  the  discipline  of  war  will  be  unlawful  and 
highly  displeasing  to  God.  For  if  any  one  be  taken  in  an  act  of  a 
great  sin,  and  as  it  happens  in  war,  be  put  to  death  suddenly,  with- 
out leisure  and  space  of  repentance,  by  the  measures  of  this  doctrine 
the  man  shall  perish,  and  consequently  the  power  by  which  he  falls 
is  uncharitable  ». — I  answer, 

a.  That  in  an  act  of  sin  the  case  is  otherwise  than  in  a  habit,  as 
I  have  already  demonstrated  in  its  proper  place.  It  must  be  a  habit 
that  must  extirpate  a  habit;  but  an  act  is  rescinded  by  a  less  violence 

•  r2  Pet  i.  10.]  Shakespeare,  King  Henry  V.  act  4.  sc. 

'  [2  Pet  iii.  11.]  ]  ;    the  conversation  between  the  king 

'  [With  the  following  page,  compare      and  WUIiaros.] 
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and  abode  of  duty :  and  it  is  possible  for  an  act  of  duty  to  be  so 
heioical,  or  the  repentance  of  an  hour  to  be  so  pungent  and  dolorous^ 
and  the  fruits  of  that  repentance  putting  forth  by  the  sudden  warmths 
and  fervour  of  the  spirit,  be  so  goodly  and  fair,  as  through  the  mercies 
of  God  in  Jesus  GImstj  to  obtain  pardon  of  that  single  sin,  if  that 
be  all. 

/9.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  man  be  otherwise  a 
yicious  person,  or  was  he  a  good  man,  but  by  misfortune  and  careless- 
ness overtaken  in  a  fault?  If  he  was  a  good  man,  his  spirit  is  so 
accustomed  to  good,  that  he  is  soon  brought  to  an  excellent  sorrow, 
and  to  his  former  state,  especially  being  awakened  by  the  sad  arrest 
of  a  hasty  death :  and  if  he  accepts  that  death  willingly,  making  that 
which  is  necessarily  enforced  upon  him,  to  become  voluntary  by  his 
acceptation  of  it,  changing  the  judgment  into  penance,  I  make  no 

ipestion  but  he  shall  find  mercy.  But  if  the  man  thus  taken  in  a 
iaolt  was  otherwise  a  vicious  person,  it  is  another  consideration.  It 
is  not  safe  for  him  to  go  to  war ;  but  the  o£Bcers  may  as  cliaritably 
and  justly  put  such  a  person  to  death  for  a  fault,  as  send  him  upon  a 
hard  service.  The  doing  of  his  duty  may  as  well  ruin  him,  as  the 
doing  of  a  fault;  and  if  he  be  reprieved  a  week,  he  will  find  (Ufficulty 
m  the  doing  what  he  should,  and  danger  enough  besides. 

y.  The  dbcipline  of  war,  if  it  be  only  administered  where  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  in  the  general  rule,  but  also  in  the  particular 
instance,  cannot  be  reproved  upon  this  account.  Because  by  the 
laws  of  war  sufficiently  published,  every  man  is  sufficiently  warned 
of  his  danger;  which  If  he  either  accept,  or  be  bound  to  accept,  he 
perishes  by  his  own  fault  if  he  perishes  at  all.  For  as  by  the  hazard 
of  his  employment  he  is  sufficiently  called  upon  to  repent  wortliily  of 
all  his  evu  me  past,  so  is  he  by  the  same  hazardous  employment,  and 
the  known  laws  of  war,  cautioned  to  beware  of  committing  any  great 
sin :  and  if  his  own  danger  will  not  become  his  security,  then  his 
confidence  may  be  his  ruin,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  blamed  but 
himself. 

b.  But  yet  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  when  such  cases  do 
happen,  and  that  it  can  be  permitted  in  the  particular  without  the 
dissolution  of  discipline,  sucn  persons  should  be  pitied  in  order  to 
their  eternal  interest.  But  when  it  cannot,  the  minister  of  justice  is 
the  minister  of  God,  and  dispenses  his  power  by  the  rules  of  his 
justice,  at  which  we  cannot  quarrel,  though  he  cuts  off  sinners  in 
their  acts  of  sin,  of  which  he  hath  given  them  sufficient  warning, 
and  hath  a  long  time  expected  their  amendment :  to  whom  that  of 
Seneca  may  be  appUed,  l/7mm  bonum  tlbi  sniper  est,  reprasentabimus 
mortem.  Nothing  but  death  will  make  some  men  cease  to  sin :  and 
therefore  quo  uno  modo  posmnt,  desinant  mali  esse,  God  puts  a 
period  to  the  increase  of  their  ruin  and  calamity,  by  making  that 
wickedness  shorter,  which  if  it  could  would  have  been  eternal.  When 
men  are  incorrigible^  they  may  be  cut  off  in  cluirity  as  well  as  justice ; 
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and  therefore  as  it  is  always  jnst^  so  it  is  sometimes  pity^  though  a 
sad  one^  to  take  a  sinner  away  with  his  sins  upon  his  head.    'ETreidoi; 

OVX  oloV  T(  &kk<a>9,  Kcd    TOVT<f    y€  OVV   T<^    TpC^TTCp    iTro\vOivT€9    TOV   ^V- 

ravOa  b^cfjiov  ttjs  KaKCas  TTopCa'<t}VTai  (pvyriP,  When  it  is  impossible 
to  have  it  othen*ise,  this  is  the  only  good  that  he  is  capable  of  **,  to 
be  sent  speedily  to  a  lesser  punishment  than  he  should  inherit  if  he 
should  live  longer.  But  when  it  can  be  otherwise,  it  were  very  well 
it  were  so  very  often.  And  therefore  the  customs  of  Spain  are  in 
this  highly  to  be  commended,  who  to  condemned  criminals  gives  so 
much  respite  till  the  confessor  gives  them  a  Bene  dkcesnit,  and  sup- 
poses them  competently  prepared.  But  if  the  law-givers  were  truly 
convinced  of  this  doctrine  here  taught,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  won  11 
more  readily  practise  this  charity. 

57.  Obj.  4. — But  hath  not  God  promised  pardon  to  him  that  is 
contrite?  "A  contrite  and  broken  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not 
despise*."  And,  "I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins  unto  the  Lord: 
and  so  Thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin^."  And  the  prodigal 
was  pardoned  immediately  upon  his  confession,  and  return.  Caperat 
dicere,  et  mox  ilium  pater  camplectitur,  said  S.  Basil*,  '  his  father 
embraces  him  when  he  began  to  speak.'  And  S.  Chrysostom™,  "In 
that  moment,"  says  he,  "  he  wipes  away  all  the  sins  of  his  life."  And 
S.  Austin"  upon  that  of  David  before  quoted,  "  My  confession  came 
not  so  far  as  my  mouth, . .  and  God  heard  the  voice  of  my  heart." 

58.  To  this  I  answer,  first  concerning  the  words  of  David;  then 
concerning  the  examples. 

a.  Concerning  Contrition,  that  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  repentance, 
is  certain,  and  in  its  measure  acceptable  to  God,  and  efi'ective  of  all 
its  proper  purposes.  But  contrition  can  have  but  the  reward  of  con- 
trition, but  not  of  other  graces  which  are  not  parts  but  cflFects  of  it. 
God  will  not  ^despise  the  broken  and  contrite  heart/  no,  for  He 
will  receive  it  graciously,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  it,  and  '  lead  it 
on  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  by  the  waters  of  comfort.' 

59.  /3.  But  a  man  is  not  of  a  contrite  heart  as  soon  as  he  hath 
exercised  one  act  of  contrition.  He  that  goes  to  break  a  rock,  does 
something  towards  it  by  every  blow,  but  every  blow  does  not  break 
it.  A  man's  heart  is  not  so  easily  broken ;  I  mean  broken  from  the 
love  of  sin,  and  its  adherence  to  it.  Every  act  of  temperance  does 
not  make  a  man  temperate ;  and  so  I  fear  will  it  be  judged  concern- 
ing contrition. 

60.  y.  But  suppose  the  heart  be  broken,  and  that  the  man  is  con- 
trite, there  is  more  to  be  done  than  so.     God  indeed  '  does  not  de- 

^  Ingeniis  talibus  vits   exitas  reme-  '  Homil.  de  pcenit  [§  3.  torn.  iL  p. 

diuin  est :  optimumqae  est  obire  ei  qui  605  E.] 

ad  se  nunquam  reditums  est — Senec.  de  "  [Horn,  (spur.)  in  fiJ.  prodig. — torn, 

benef.  vii.  10.  [leg.  20. — torn.  i.  p.  857*]  Tiii.  append.,  p.  35  C] 
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spise'  thifl,  but  He  requires  more.  God  did  not  despise  Ahab's  re- 
pentanoe,  but  it  did  not  do  all  his  work  for  him.  He  does  not 
despise  patience,  nor  meekness,  nor  resignation,  nor  hope,  nor  con- 
fession, nor  any  thing  that  Himself  commands.  But  He  that  com- 
mands all,  will  not  be  content  with  one  alone ;  every  grace  shall  have 
its  reward,  but  it  shall  not  be  crowned  alone.  Faith  alone  shall  not 
justify,  and  repentance  alone,  taken  in  its  specifical,  distinctive  sense, 
shall  not  suffice ;  but  faith,  and  repentance,  and  charity,  and  patience, 
and  the  whole  circle  and  rosary  of  graces  and  duties  must  adorn  our 
heads. 

61.  b.  Those  graces  and  duties  which  are  commanded  us,  and  to 
which  Qoi  hath  promised  glorious  rewards,  must  not  be  single  or 
transient  acts,  but  continual  and  permanent  graces.  ''He  that 
drinks  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst 
again  V  "  He  that  eats  of  this  bread  shall  Uve  for  ever/'  "  He 
that  believes  in  Me,  rivers  of  living  waters  shall  flow  from  his  belly.'' 
''  He  that  confesseth  his  sins  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have  mercy." 
"  Bepent  and  believe,  and  wash  away  your  sins."  Now  these  words 
of  w(av,  Tpdyiiiv,  iriorejuiv,  ficTopo&v,  are  of  extended  and  produced 
s^^ification  (as  divines  observe)  and  signify  a  state  of  duty,  such  as 
includes  patience  and  perseverance.  Such  also  are  these  p.  "He 
that  doth  the  will  of  My  Father  abideth  for  ever."  '*  If  we  confess 
our  sins.  He  is  just  and  faithful  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
OS  from  all  iniquity  /'  and,  ''  They  that  do  such  things  shall  possess 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And,  ''  I  will  deliver  him  because  he  hath 
put  his  trust  in  Me."  And,  "  If  we  love  Him,  He  also  will  love  us." 
And,  ''Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven."  These  and  many  more, 
do  not  intend  that  any  one  grace  alone  is  sufficient,  much  less  anv 
one  act  of  one  grace,  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  be  suf- 
ficient to  wipe  off  our  leprosies.  But  these  signify  states  of  duty, 
and  integrity ;  not  transient  actions,  or  separate  graces.  And  besides 
the  infinite  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  this  truth  is  consigned  to  us 
riainly  in  scripture^ :  God  "  will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  d^ds :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek 
for  gloiy  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life."  And  if  men 
had  pleased,  they  might  as  well  have  fallen  upon  this  proposition, 
that  an  act  of  humility  would  have  procured  our  pardon,  as  well  as 
that  an  act  of  contrition  will  do  it,  because  of  the  words  of  David  ^ 
"  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will 
save  such  as  be  of  an  humble  spirit."  Salvation  is  as  mucli  promised 
to  humility  alone,  as  to  contrition  alone;  that  is,  to  neither  sepa- 
rately, but  in  the  conjunction  with  other  parts  of  duty. 

6£.  €.  (Contrition  is  either  taken  in  its  proper  specific  signification, 

•  [Jobn  if.  14;  tL  68;  Tii.  88.]  «  rRom.  ii.  6,  7.] 

P  [1  John  u.  17  ;  1  John  L  9 ;  GaL  v.  '  [Psalm  xxxiv.  17.j 
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and  so  it  is  but  a  part  of  repentance ;  and  then  who  can  say  that  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  a  full  and  final  pardon  ?  Repentance  alone  is  not 
sufficient;  there  must  be  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity;  therefore 
much  less  shall  a  part  be  sufficient,  when  the  whole  is  not*  But  if 
contrition  be  taken  in  a  sense  comprehending  more  than  itself,  then 
I  demand  how  much  shall  it  involve  ?  That  it  does  include  in  it  an 
act  of  the  divine  love,  and  a  purpose  to  confess,  and  a  resolution  to 
amend,  is  affirmed :  so  far  is  well ;  but  why  thus  far  and  no  farther  ? 
why  shall  not  '  contrition'  when  it  is  taken  for  a  sufficient  disposition 
to  pardon  and  salvation,  signify  as  much  as  '  repentance'  does ;  and 
repentance  signify  the  whole  duty  of  a  converted  sinner?  Unless  it 
does,  repentance  itself,  that  is,  as  it  is  one  single  grace,  cannot  suffice, 
as  I  proved  but  now :  and  therefore  how  shall  contrition  alone,  much 
less  an  act  of  contrition  alone  do  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  should  be  very 
glad  it  were  so,  if  God  so  pleased ;  for  I  have  as  much  need  of  mercy 
as  any  man,  and  have  as  little  reason  to  be  confident  of  the  perfection 
of  my  repentance,  as  any  returning  sinner  in  the  world.  But  I 
would  not  willingly  deceive  myself  nor  others,  and  therefore  I  must 
take  the  surest  course,  and  follow  His  measures  who  hath  described 
the  lines  and  limits  of  His  own  mercy.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
manner  of  the  scripture  is  to  include  the  consequents  in  the  ante- 
cedents. "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  word  ■ ;"  that  is,  not 
only  hears  but  keeps  it ;  for  "not  the  hearer,  but  the  doer  is  blessed." 
So  S.John  in  the  Revelation*,  "Blessed  are  they  that  are  called  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb :"  they  which  are  called  are  blessed ;  that 
is,  they  which  being  called,  come,  and  come  worthily,  having  on  the 
wedding  garment.  For  without  this  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
full;  for  "many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  And  thus  also 
it  is  in  the  present  instance ;  'God  will  not  despise  the  contrite 
heart ;'  that  is,  the  heart  which  being  bruised  with  sorrow  returns  to 
duty,  and  lives  in  holiness;  for  in  order  to  hohness,  contrition  was 
accepted. 

But  one  thing  I  shall  remark  before  I  leave  this.  In  the  defini- 
tion of  contrition  all  the  schools  of  theology  in  the  world  that  I  know 
of  put  the  love  of  God.  Contrition  is  not  only  sorrow,  but  a  love 
of  Qod  too.  Now  this  doctrine,  if  they  themselves  would  give  men 
leave  rightly  to  understand  it,  is  not  only  an  excellent  doctrine,  but 
will  also  do  the  whole  business  of  this  great  question.  Without  con- 
trition our  sins  cannot  be  pardoned.  It  is  not  contrition,  unless  the 
love  of  God  be  in  it.  Add  then  but  these;  our  love  to  God  does 
not  consist  in  an  act  of  intuition  or  contemplation,  nor  yet  directly 
and  merely  of  passion ;  but  it  consists  of  obedience ;  "  If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandments ;"  that's  our  love  of  God.  So  that  con- 
trition is  a  detestation  of  our  past  sin,  and  a  consecjuent  obedience  to 
the  divine  commandments :  only  as  the  aversion  hath  been,  so  must 

•  [John  viii.  47.]  •  [Apoc  xix.  9.] 
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be  the  conversion ;  it  was  not  one  act  of  disobedience  only  which  the 
habitual  sinner  is  to  be  contrite  for,  but  many ;  and  therefore  so 
must  his  contrition  be,  a  lasting  hatred  against  sin,  and  an  habitual 
love,  that  is,  an  habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  commandment. 

63.  C  But  now  to  the  instances  of  David  and  the  prodigal,  and 
the  sudden  pronunciation  of  their  pardon,  there  is  something  parti- 
cular to  be  said.  1)  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  can  prove  nothing 
but  God's  readiness  to  receive  every  returning  sinner ;  but  neither  the 
measures  nor  the  times  of  pardon  are  there  described.  As  for  David, 
his  pardon  was  pronounced  suddenly,  but  it  was  but  a  piece  of  par- 
don; the  sentence  of  death  which  by  Moses'  law  he  incurred,  that 
only  was  remitted :  but  after  this  pardon,  David  repented  bitterly  in 
sackcloth  and  asho^,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  he  lived  holily  and  wisely, 
he  made  amends  as  he  could ;  and  yet  the  child  died  that  was  bom 
to  him,  his  son  and  subjects  rebelled,  his  concubines  were  dis- 
honoured in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the  sword  never  departed  from 
his  house.  2)  But  to  both  these  and  all  other  instances  that  are 
or  can  be  of  the  like  nature,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
God's  pardon  is  as  early  and  speedy  as  the  beginnings  of  our  repent- 
ance ;  but  then  it  is  such  a  pardon  as  is  proportionable  to  the  re- 
pentance, a  beginning  pardon  to  a  beginning  repentance.  It  is  one 
aegree  of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  repentance ;  to  have  more  grace 
given,  to  have  hopes  of  final  absolution,  to  be  continued  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  to  be  helped  in  the  mortification  of  our  sins,  to  be  in- 
vited forwards,  and  comforted,  and  defended,  and  blessed,  still  are 
further  progressions  of  it,  and  answer  to  the  several  parts  and  perse- 
verance of  repentance.  And  in  this  sense  those  sayings  of  the  old 
doctors  are  true,  but  in  no  other  that  I  know  of.  To  this  purpose 
they  are  excellent  words  which  were  spoken  by  S.  Austin ",  Nunquam 
Dei(3  spernit  pccnUentiam,  si  ei  sincere  et  simjjliciter  offeratur  ;  susci- 
pit,  liOenter  accijnt,  amplectiiiir  omnia  *,  quatenu^  eum  ad  priorem 
9tatum  revocety  '  God  never  does  despise  repentance  that  is  sincerely 
offered  to  Ilim;  He  takes  all.  He  embraces  all,  that  He  may  bring 
the  man  to  his  former  state.' 

64".  Obj.  5. — But  against  this  doctrine  are  pretended  some  sen- 
tences of  the  fathers,  expressly  afiirming  that  a  sinner  returning  to 
God  in  any  instant  may  be  pardoned,  even  in  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  when  it  is  certain  nothing  can  be  done,  but  single  acts  of  contrition 
or  something  like  it.  Thus  the  author  of  the  book  De  cce?ia  Domini, 
attributed  to  S.  Cyprian  y,  Sed  et  i?i  eodem  articulo  temporis  cum  jam 
anima  festinet  ad  exitiun,  et  egrediens  ad  labia  expiranti^  einerserit, 
jocenitentiam  clement i^imi  Dei  benignitas  noii  aspernatur :  nee  serum 
est  quod  verum,  nee  irremissibile  qmd  voluntarium,  et  quaainque 

•  Serm.  clxxxi.  de  tempore,  [al.  serm.  *  [•  •  *  amplectitur,  facit  omnia/  edd.] 
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necesfitas  cogat  ad  pcsnitudinem,  nee  quantitas  criminis,  nee  brevitas 
iemporis,  nee  Aora  extremitas,  nee  vita  enormitas,  si  vera  conlritio,  si 
jmra/uerit  volupiatum  mutatio^  excludit  a  venia,  sed  in  amplitudine 
sinus  sui  mater  cariias  jprodigos  suscipit  revertentes,  et  velit  nolit 
Novatus  iareticiis,  omni  tempore  Dei  gratia  recipit  poenitentes.  Truly 
this  is  expressly  against  the  severity  of  the  former  doctrine ;  and  if 
S.  Cyprian  had  been  the  author  of  this  book,  I  should  have  confessed 
him  to  be  an  adversary  in  this  question.     For  this  author  affirms, 
that  then  '  when  the  soul  is  expiring,  God  rejects  not  the  contrition  of 
him  who  but  then  returns  :  though  the  man  be  compelled  to  repent- 
ance, though  the  time  be  short,  and  the  iniquity  was  long  and  great, 
yet  in  the  last  hour,  if  he  be  truly  contrite,  God  will  not  refuse  him/ 
To  this  I  say,  that  he  that  said  these  words  was  one  that  lived  not 
very  long  since^;  then,  when  discipline  was  broken,  and  piety  was 
lost,  and  charity  was  waxen  cold;  and  since  the  man's  authority  is 
nothing,  I  need  say  no  more,  but  that  I  have  been  reproving  this 
opinion  all  this  while.     But  there  are  words  in  S.  Cyprian's  book  to 
Demetrianus*,  which  are  confessedly  his,  and  yet  seem  to  promise 
pardon  to  dying  penitents.     Nee  quisquam  aut  peccatis  retardetur 
aut  anuis,  quo  minus  vcniat  ad  consequendam  salutem :  in  isto  adhuc 
mundo  manenti  pcenitentia  nulla  sera  est ;  patct  ad  indulgentiam  Dei 
aditus,  et  qicarentibus  atque  intelUgentibits  veritatem  facilis  accesstis 
est.  Tu  stio  ipso  licet  exitu  et  vita  temporalis  occasu  pro  delictis  roges : 
et  Deum  qui  unus  et  vents  est,  confessione  et  fide  agnitionis  ejus  im- 
plores,    renia  confitenti  datur,  et  credenti  inditlgentia  salutaris  de 
divina  pietate  conceditur,  et  ad  immortaUtatem  sub  ipsa  morte  trans- 
itur.    These  words  are  indeed  very  expressly  affirmative  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  very  late,  even  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  if  it  should  so 
happen.     But  the  consideration  of  the  person  wholly  alters  the  case, 
ana  makes  it  unapplicable  to  the  case  of  dying  Christians.  For  Deme- 
trianus  was  then  a  pagan,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Christians.     Nee 
saltern  contentus  es  dolorum  nostrorum  compendio,  et  simplici  ac  veloci 
brevitate  poenarum  ;  admoves  laniandis  corporibus  longa  tormenta^;  . . 
innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caros  dome  privas,  patrimonii)  spolias,  catejiis 
premis,  carcere  includis,  bestiis,  gladio,  ignibus  punis  °.     This  man 
S.  Cyprian,  according  to  the  christian  charity  which  teaches  to  pray 
for  our  persecutors,  and  to  love  our  enemies,  exhorts  passionately  to 
believe  in  Christ,  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  though  he  was  very  old, 
yet  to  repent  even  then  would  not  be  too  late.     Hujus  sacramento  et 
signo  censeamnr ;  Aunc,  si  fieri  potest,  sequamur  omnes*,  '  let  us  all 
follow  Christ,  let  us  all  be  consigned  with  His  sign  and  His  sacra- 
ment.'    Now  there  is  no  peradventure  but  new  converted  persons, 
heathens  newly  giving  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  being  baptized, 
if  they  die  in  an  hour,  and  were  baptized  half  an  hour  after  they 

.  Arnoldai  Abbas,  [sic  ed.  Fell]  ^  fp.  190.] 
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believe  in  Christy  are  heirs  of  salvation.  And  it  was  impossible  to 
be  otherwise ;  for  when  the  heathen  world  was  to  be  converted,  and 
the  gospel  preached  to  all  persons^  old  men,  and  dying  men,  it  must 
either  be  effective  to  them  also  of  all  the  promises,  or  by  nothing 
could  they  be  called  to  the  religion.  They  who  were  not  Christians, 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  Clirist.  But  yet  Christians  are; 
and  that^s  a  full  account  of  this  particular,  since  the  laws  of  our  re- 
ligion require  of  us  a  holy  life;  but  the  religion  could  demand  of 
strangers  notliiug  but  to  believe,  and  at  first  to  promise  to  obey,  and 
then  to  do  it  accordingly  if  they  shall  live.  Now  to  do  this  was  never 
too  late ;  and  this  is  all  which  is  afi&rmed  by  S.  Cyprian. 

65.  S.  Hierome®  affirmed,  Nunqitam  sera  est  co?iversio,  latro  de 
cruce  transiit  ad  paradismn.  And  S.  Austin^,  JDe  nullo  desperandum 
est,  quanuliu  paiieniia  Dei  ad  parnitentiam  adducit :  and  again,  De 
quocunque  pess^imo  in  hue  vita  constituto  utique  non  est  desperandum  ; 
nee  pro  illo  imprnde?Uer  oratur,  de  quo  non  desperatur.  Concerning 
the  words  of  S.  Uierome,  the  same  answer  will  serve  which  I  gave 
to  the  words  of  S.Cyprian;  because  his  instance  is  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  who  then  came  first  to  Christ :  and  his  case  was  as  if  a 
heathen  were  new  converted  to  Christianity.  Baptizatus  ad  horam 
securus  hinc  exit^,  was  the  rule  of  the  church^.  But  God  requires 
more  holiness  of  Christians  than  He  did  of  strangers ;  and  therefore 
He  also  expects  a  longer  and  more  laborious  repentance.  But  of  this 
I  have  given  account  in  the  case  of  Demetrianus.  S.  Austin's  words 
press  not  at  all :  all  that  he  says  is  this,  "  We  must  despair  of  no 
man,  so  long  as  the  mercy  of  God  leadeth  him  to  repentance.^'  It 
is  true,  we  must  not  absolutely  despair;  but  neither  must  we  pre- 
sume without  a  warrant ;  nay,  hope  as  long  as  God  calls  effectually ; 
but  when  the  severity  of  God  cuts  him  off  from  repentance,  by  allow- 
ing liim  no  time,  or  not  time  enough  to  finish  what  is  required,  the 
case  is  wholly  differing. 

But  S.  Chrysostom  speaks  words  which  are  not  easy  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  former  doctrine.  The  words  of  S.  Chrysostom*  are  these, 
"  Take  heed  of  saying  that  there  is  a  place  of  pardon  only  for  them 
that  have  sinned  but  little.  For  if  you  please,  suppose  any  one 
abounding  with  all  maliciousness,  and  that  hath  done  all  things  which 
shut  men  from  the  kingdom ;  let  this  man  be  (not  a  heathen,  but) 
a  Christian  and  accepted  of  God,  but  afterwards  an  whoremonger, 
an  adulterer,  an  effeminate  person,  unnaturally  lustful,  a  thief,  a 
drunkard,  a  slanderer,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  committed  such 
crimes,  truly  I  will  not  be  to  him  an  author  of  despairing,  although 

•  Epist   ad   Lstam,  et   ad   Paulum  f  [S.  Aug.  senn,  cccxciiL — torn.  v.  coL 
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he  had  persevered  in  these  wickednesses  to  an  extreme  old  age/' 
Truly  neither  would  I.  But  neither  could  he  nor  any  man  else  be 
forward  to  warrant  his  particular.  But  if  the  remaining  portion  of 
his  old  age  be  well  employed,  according  as  the  time  is,  and  the  spend- 
ing of  that  time,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  repentance,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  grief,  and  the  heartiness  of  the  return,  and  the  fulness  of 
the  restitution,  and  the  zeal  of  amends,  and  the  abundance  of  charity, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  devotion,  so  we  approach  to  very  many 
degrees  of  hope.  But  there  is  difference  between  the  case  of  an  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  a  death-bed.  That  may  have  more  time,  and 
better  faculties,  and  fitted  opportunities,  and  a  clearer  choice,  and  a 
more  perfect  resistance  between  temptation  and  grace.  But  for  the 
state  of  death-bed,  although  there  is  in  that  also  some  variety,  yet  the 
best  is  very  bad,  and  the  worst  is  stark  naught ;  but  concerning  the 
event  of  both,  God  only  is  the  judge.  Only  it  is  of  great  use  that 
Chrysostom  says  in  the  same  letters  to  Theodorus^,  Qwodque  est  ma- 
joris  facilitatis  argumentum,  etiairm  non  omnem  pra  se  fert  pomiten- 
tiam,  brevem  illam  et  exiguo  tempore  factam  non  ahnuit,  sed  magna 
mercede  compensat.  Even  a  dying  person  ought  not  to  despair,  and 
leave  off  to  do  those  Uttle  things  of  which  only  there  is  then  left  to 
him  a  possibility ;  because  even  '  that  imperfect  repentance,  done  in 
that  little  time,  God  rejects  not,  but  will  give  to  it  a  great  reward.' 
So  He  did  to  Ahab.  And  whatsoever  is  good,  shall  have  a  good ; 
some  way  or  other  it  shall  find  a  recompence :  but  every  recompence 
is  not  eternal  glory,  and  every  good  thing  shall  not  be  recompensed 
with  heaven.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Celestinus*,  reproving 
them  that  denied  repentance  to  persons  qui  obitus  mi  tempore  hoc 
anima  sua  cupinnt  remedio  subveniri,  who  at  the  time  of  their  death 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  it.  Horremus,/ateor,  tanta  impietatis  ali- 
quern  reperiri,  ut  de  Dei  pietate  desperet ;  quasi  non  posset  ad  se 
quovis  tempore  concurrenti  succurrere,  et  periclitantem  sub  onere  pec- 
catorum  hominem  pondere  quo  se  expediri  desiderat  liberare,  '  I  con- 
fess,' saith  he,  '  we  abhor  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  be  of  so 
great  impiety  as  to  despair  of  God's  mercy ;  as  if  He  could  not  at 
any  time  relieve  liim  that  comes  to  Him,  and  ease  him  that  runs  to 
be  eased  of  the  burden  of  his  sins.  Quid  hoc  rogo  aliud  est,  ^c, 
'  What  else  is  this  but  to  add  death  to  the  dying  man,  and  to  kill  his 
soul  with  cruelty,  by  denying  that  he  can  be  absolved,  since  God"  is 
most  ready  to  help,  and  inviting  to  repentance,  thus  promises,  saving. 
In  what  day  soever  the  sinner  shall  be  converted,  his  sins  shall  not 
be  imputed  to  him ;  and  again,  I  would  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  be  converted  and  Uve  ?  He  therefore  takes  salva- 
tion from  a  man,  who  denies  him  his  hoped  for  repentance  in  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and  he  despairs  of  the  clemency  of  God,  who  does 

k  [lib.  i.  §  6. — torn.  i.  p.  8  A.]  morienti  mortem  addere,  ejusque   ani- 

1  Epist  i.  [al.  ii.  §  2.  p.  482.]  mam  saa  oradelitate,  ne  absoluta  esse 
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not  believe  it  sufficient"  to  help  the  dying  man  in  a  moment  of  time. 
The  thief  on  the  cross  hanging  on  Christ's  right  hand  had  lost  his 
reward,  if  the  repentance  of  one  hour  had  not  helped  him ;  when  he 
was  in  pain,  he  repented,  and  obtained  paradise  by  one  discourse : 
therefore  the  true  conversion  to  God  of  dying  persons  is  to  be  ac- 
counted of  by  the  mind  rather  than  by  time/  Thus  far  S.  Celestine. 
The  sum  of  which  is  this ;  that  dying  persons  must  not  be  thrust  into 
despair;  because  God's  mercy  is  infinite,  and  His  power  is  infinite. 
He  can  do  what  He  please,  and  He  may  do  more  than  we  know  of, 
even  more  than  He  hath  promised;  and  therefore  they  that  are 
spiritual  must  not  refuse  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  such  miserable 
persons.  And  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  reproved,  but  that 
the  good  man  by  incompetent  arguments  goes  about  to  prove  what 
he  had  a  mind  to.  If  the  hindering  such  persons  to  despair  be  all 
that  he  intends,  it  is  well ;  if  more  be  intended,  his  arguments  will 
not  do  it. 

66.  Afterwards  in  the  descending  ages  of  the  church  things  grew 
worse,  and  it  began  to  be  good  doctrine  even  in  the  days  of  S.  Isidore**, 
Nullus  deeper  are  debet  ven\dm,  etiamsi  circa  finem  tufa  ad  pcenileii' 
tiam  convertatur  ;  unumquemqne  enim  Bern  de  suo  Jine,  nan  de  tnia 
prceterita  judicaf,  'God  judges  a  man  by  his  end,  not  by  his  past 
life;  and  therefore  no  man  must  despair  of  pardon,  though  he  be 
not  converted  till  about  the  end  of  his  life.'  But  in  these  words 
there  is  a  lenitive,  circa  finem  vitie,  if  he  be  converted  '  about'  the 
end  of  his  life ;  tliat  is,  in  his  last  or  declining  years :  which  may 
contain  a  fair  portion  of  time,  like  those  who  were  called  in  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  is  circa  Jinem  inta,  but  not  in  fine ;  'about,'  not 
*  in  the  end'  of  their  life.  But  S.  Austin,  or  Gennadius,  or  whoever 
is  author  of  the  book  De  ecclesiastics  do^matidus^,  speaks  home  to 
the  question,  but  against  the  former  doctrine.  Foenitentia  aboleri 
peccata  induhitanter  credimus,  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vita  spiritii  admis- 
9orum  pceniteat,  et  pvblica  lamentatio7ie  peccata  prodantur  ;  quia  prO' 
positum  Dei  quo  di^crerit  salvare  quod  perierat,  stat  immobile ;  et 
ideo  quia  voluntas  ejus  non  mutatur,  sive  emendatione  vita  si  tempus 
conceditur,  sive  supplici  confessione  si  continuo  vita  exceditur,  venia 
peccatorum  fideliter  prasumatur  ab  illo  qui  non  vult  mortem  pecca- 
toris,  sed  ut  convertatur  a  perditione  pmnitendo,  et  salvatus  misera- 
tio7ie  Domini  virat:  si  quis  aliter  de  justissima  Dei  pietate  sentit, 
non  christia7ius  sed  Novatianus  est;  '  that  sins  are  taken  off  by  repent- 
ance, though  it  be  but  in  the  last  breath  of  our  life,  we  believe  with- 
out doubting ;  he  that  thinks  otherwise  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  No- 
vatian :  if  we  have  time,  our  sins  are  taken  away  by  amendment  of 
life ;  but  if  we  die  presently,  they  are  taken  off  by  humble  confession.' 
This  is  his  doctrine :  and  if  he  were  infallible,  there  were  nothing  to 

■  ['eum  .  .  sufficere.']  212.] 
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be  said  against  it.  But  to  balance  this,  we  have  a  more  sober  dis- 
course of  S.  Austin**  in  these  words,  "  If  any  man  placed  in  the  last 
extremity  of  sickness,  would  be  admitted  to  repentance,  .  .  and  is 
presently  reconciled,  and  so  departs,  I  confess  to  you,  we  do  not 
deny  to  him  what  he  asks,  but  we  do  not  presume  that  he  goes 
hence  well.  I  do  not  presume;  I  deceive  you  not,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume. A  faithful  man  living  well,  goes  hence  securely :  he  that  is 
baptized  but  an  hour  before,  goes  hence  securely :  he  that  repents 
and  afterwards  lives  well,  goes  hence  securely :  he  that  repents  at 
last  and  is  reconciled,  whether  he  goes  hence  securely  I  am  not 
secure :  where  I  am  secure,  I  tell  you',  and  give  security ;  where  I 
am  not  secure,  I  can  admit  to  repentance,  but  I  cannot  give  security/' 
And  a  little  after,  "Attend  to  what  I  say.  I  ought  to  explain 
clearly  what  I  say,  lest  any  one  should  misunderstand  me.  Do  I 
say  he  shall  be  damned?  I  do  not  say  it.     Do  I  say  he  shall  be 

fardoned  ?  I  do  not  say  it.  And  what  say  you  to  me  ?  I  know  not. 
presume  not,  I  promise  not,  I  know  not.  Will  you  free  yourself 
from  doubt  ?  will  you  avoid  that  which  is  uncertain  ?  Repent  while 
thou  art  in  health.  For  if  you  do  penance  while  you  are  well,  and 
sickness  find  you  so  doing',  run  to  be  reconciled ;  and  if  you  do  so, 
you  are  secure.  Why  are  you  secure  ?  Because  you  repented  at  that 
time  when  you  could  have  sinned.  But  if  you  repent  then  when  you 
cannot  sin,  thy  sins  have  left  thee,  thou  hast  not  left  them.  But 
how  know  you  that  God  will  not  forgive  me  ?  You  say  true.  How, 
I  know  not.  I  know  that,  I  know  not  this.  For  therefore  I  give 
repentance  to  you,  because  I  know  not:  for  if  I  knew  it  would 
profit  you  nothing,  I  would  not  give  it  you ;  and  if  I  did  know  that 
it  would  profit  you,  I  would  not  afiMght  you.  There  are  but  these 
two  things :  either  thou  shalt  be  pardoned,  or  thou  shalt  not ;  which 
of  these  shall  be  in  thy  portion  I  know  not;  therefore  keep  that 
which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that  which  is  uncertain.''  Some  suppose 
these  to  have  been  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose,  not  of  S.  Austin :  but 
S.  Austin  hath  in  his  sermons  De  tempore^  something  more  decretory 
than  the  former  discourse.  "He  that  is  polluted  with  the  filth  of 
sins,  let  him  be  cleansed  CiTomologesu  aatisfactione,  with  the  satis- 
factions of  repentance.  Neither  let  him  put  it  ofi",  that  he  do  not 
require  it  till  his  death-bed",  where  he  cannot  perform  it:  for  that 
persuasion  is  unprofitable.  It  is  nothing*  for  a  sinner  to  repent, 
unless  he  finish  his  repentance.  For  the  voice  of  the  penitent  alone 
is  not  sufBcient  for  the  amendment  of  his  faults:  for  in  the  satis- 
faction for  great  crimes,  not  words  but  works  are  looked  after. 
Truly  repentance  is  given  in  the  last,  because  it  cannot  be  denied ; 

4  Lib.  1.  bom.  xli.  [al.  serm.  cccxciii.  *  Senn.lTii.  [al.cclv.  in  append.,  torn. 
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bat  we  cannot  aflBrm  that  they  who  so  ask,  ought  to  be  absolved. 
Pot  how  can  the  lapsed  man  do  penance?  How  shall  the  dying 
man  do  it  ?  How  can  he  repent,  who  cannot  do  works  of  satisfaction 
or  amendment  of  life?  "And  therefore  that  repentance  which  is 
required  by  sick  men,  is  itself  weak;  that  which  is  required  by 
dying  men,  I  fear  lest  that  also  die.  And  therefore  whosoever  wiu 
find  mercy  of  God,  let  him  do  his  repentance  in  this  world,  that  he 
may  be  saved  in  the  world  to  comey."  Higher  yet  are  the  words  of 
Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola  to  Faustus  of  Khegium*,  enquiring  what  is 
to  be  done  to  death-bed  penitents  ?  Inimica  persuasione  metUitur, 
qui  maculas  Imiga  cetate  contractas  subiiia  et  inntilibus  abolendas 
gemitibus  arbitratur :  quo  tempore  confemo  esse  potest,  satisfaciio 
esse  non  potest,  *  he  lies  with  the  persuasion  of  an  enemy,  who  thinks 
that  those  stains  which  have  been  long  contracting,  can  be  suddenly 
washed  off  with  a  few  unprofitable  sighings,  at  that  time  when  he  can 
confess,  but  never  make  amends/  And  a  little  after;  Circa  exe^ 
quendam  interioris  homini'S  sanitutem,  non  solum  accipiendi  voluntas, 
sed  agendi  expectatur  vtilitas :  and  again,  Hnjusmodi  medicina  sicut 
ore  poscenda,  ita  opere  consummandu  est.  Then  a  man  repents  truly, 
when  what  he  affirms  with  his  mouth,  he  can  finish  with  his  hand ; 
that  is,  not  only  declaim  against  sin,  but  also  mortify  it.  To  which 
I  add  the  words  of  Asterius  bishop  of  Amasea",  At  cum  debitum 
tempus  adveniet,  et  indeprecabile  decretvm  corporis  et  animce  nexum 
dissolvet,  reputafio  subibit  eorum  qua  in  vita  patrata  sunt,  et  posni- 
tentia  sera  et  nihil  profutura :  tunc  enim  demum  posnitentia  prodest, 
cum  pcenitens  emendandi  facultat'em  habet ;  sublata  vero  copia  rede 
faciendi,  inutilis  est  dolor  et  irrita  pcenitentia,  *  when  the  set  time 
shall  come,  when  the  irrevocable  decree  shall  dissolve  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  then  shall  the  memory  of  those  things  return 
which  were  done  in  our  lifetime,  and  a  late  repentance  that  shall 
profit  notliing :  for  then  repentance  is  profitable,  when  the  penitent 
can  amend  his  fault;  but  when  the  power  of  doing  well  is  taken 
away,  grief  is  unprofitable,  and  the  repentance  vain/  Now  to  the 
words  of  Gennadius  before  quoted,  I  answer,  that  they  are  a  fierce 
reproof  of  the  Novatian  doctrine,  and  too  great  an  earnestness  of 
going  so  far  from  them,  that  he  left  also  the  severity  which  wise  and 
good  men  did  at  that  time  teach,  and  ought  always  to  press.  He 
went  to  cure  one  error  by  another,  never  tliinking  any  contradictory 
sufficient,  unless  it  were  against  every  thing  that  the  Novatians  did 
say,  though  also  it  was  said  and  believed  by  the  orthodox, — But  I 
shall  resume  this  discourse  in  the  following  chapters,  where  upon 
another  occasion  I  shall  give  account  of  the  severity  of  the  primitive 

7  ['  sanus   agat  poenitcntiam  in    hoc  si  indunbentibus   eztremae   necessitatia 
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church  in  this  article;  which  at  first  was  at  least  as  strict  as  the 
severest  part  of  this  discourse,  till  by  degrees  it  lessened  and  shrunk 
into  the  licentiousness  and  dissolution  of  the  present  age. 

67.  Obj.  6. — But  if  it  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  habits  of  sin, 
and  to  acquire  (being  helped  by  God's  grace)  the  contrary  habits  of 
virtue ;  how  can  it  fare  with  old  and  decayed  men,  or  with  men  that 
have  a  lingering,  tedious,  protracted  sickness  (for  I  suppose  their 
case  is  very  near  the  same)  who  were  intemperate  or  unchaste  all 
their  hfetime,  and  until  they  could  be  so  no  longer;  but  how  can 
they  obtain  the  habit  of  chastity,  who  cannot  do  any  acts  of  chastity ; 
or  of  temperance,  who  have  lost  their  stomach,  and  have  not  any  in- 
clination or  temptation  to  the  contrary  ?  and  every  virtue  must  be 
citrn  potentia  ad  oppositiim  ;  if  it  be  not  chosen,  it  is  not  virtue,  nor 
rewardable.  And  the  case  is  almost  the  same  to  all  persons  young 
or  old,  who  have  not  opportunity  of  acting  those  graces  in  the  mat- 
ter of  which  they  have  formerly  prevaricated. 

68.  To  this  I  answer  many  things,  and  they  are  of  use  in  the  ex- 
plication of  this  material  question. 

o.  Old  men  may  exercise  many  acts  of  chastity  both  internal  and 
external.  For  if  they  may  be  unchaste,  they  may  also  be  chaste : 
but  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  A7rr?\yT]Kores,  men  that  being  '  past  fecl- 
i^^g/  J^*'  ^6re  given  to  lasciviousness ;  drSpJTratSes  6.vhp€s,  '  half 
men,  half  boys,'  pnirientes  in  sepulchro.  For  it  is  not  the  body  but 
the  soul  that  is  wanton ;  and  an  evil  man  may  sin  with  ineffective  lusts ; 
as  he  that  lusts  after  a  woman  whom  he  cannot  have,  sins  with  his 
soul.  Now  wherever  these  unlawful  desires  can  be,  there  also  they 
can  be  mortified ;  and  an  old  man  can  love  to  talk  of  his  past  vani- 
ties, or  not  rescind  them  by  repentance,  or  desire  that  he  were  young 
and  active  in  wickedness ;  and  therefore  if  he  chooses  not  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  avoids  these  and  the  like,  out  of  hatred  of  his  old  im- 
purities, he  does  the  proper  works  of  that  grace,  which  he  also  may 
do  the  easier,  because  then  his  temptations  to  the  contrary  are  not 
so  strong :  but  this  advantage  is  not  worth  staying  for  so  long.  Tlicy 
that  do  so,  venture  damnation  a  long  time  together,  and  may  also 
have  an  evil  proper  to  that  state,  greater  than  this  little  advantage  I 
instance. 

j3.  If  there  were  no  other  act  of  chastity  to  be  exercised  by  old 
persons,  by  reason  of  their  disability ;  yet  the  very  accepting  from 
the  hands  of  God  that  disability,  and  the  dehghting  in  that  circum- 
stance of  things  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  sin  as  formerly,  must 
needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  because  it  is  a  nolition  of  the  former  sins, 
and  a  desire  of  pleasing  Him. 

y.  Every  act  of  sorrow  for  unchastity  is  an  act  of  chastity ;  and  if 
this  sorrow  be  great  and  lasting,  permanent  and  habitual,  it  will  be 
productive  of  much  good.  And  if  to  these  the  penitent  adds  penal 
actions  and  detestations  of  his  crimes,  revenge  and  apt  expressions  of 
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his  holy  anger  against  his  sin,  tliese  do  produce  a  qiiality  in  the  soul 
contrary  to  that  which  made  him  formerly  consent  to  lust. 

b.  When  a  vicious  habit  is  to  be  extirpated,  and  the  contrary  in- 
troduced, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  contrary  be  acted  by  the  body, 
but  be  radicated  in  the  soul ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  do  not  sm 
in  that  instance,  but  it  is  not  always  required  that  contrary  acts  be 
done  by  the  body.  Suppose  Origen  had  been  a  lustful  person  before 
his  castration,  yet  he  might  have  been  habitually  chaste  afterwards, 
by  doing  spiritual  acts  of  a  corporal  chastity.  And  there  are  many 
sins  whose  scene  lies  in  the  body,  to  which  the  body  afterwards  can- 
not oppose  a  bodily  act  in  the  same  instance ;  as  he  that  by  intem- 
perate drinking  once  or  oftener,  falls  into  a  loathing  of  wine ;  he 
that  dismembers  himself  and  many  others;  for  which  a  repentance 
is  possible  and  necessary,  but  yet  a  contrary  specific  act  cannot  be 
opposed.  In  these  cases  it  is  sufficient  that  the  habit  be  placed  in 
the  soul,  and  a  perfect  contrary  quahty  superinduced,  which  is  to  be 
done  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  acts  of  repentance  proper  to 
the  sin. 

€.  There  are  some  sins  for  which  amends  is  to  be  made  in  the  way 
of  commutation,  when  it  cannot  be  in  the  proper  instance.  Redime 
peccaia  tua  eleemo^j/nis,  said  Daniel**  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  'Redeem 
thy  sins  with  alms,  and  thy  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor/ 
Our  English  bibles  read  this, '  Break  off  thy  sins  by  alms ;'  as  ii  alms 
were  directly  contrary  to  pride,  or  lust,  or  gluttony,  or  tyranny ;  and 
the  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor  a  direct  intercision  and  interruption 
of  the  sin.  He  that  gives  alms  that  he  may  keep  his  lust,  loses  his 
soul  and  his  money  too.  But  he  that  leaves  his  lust,  or  is  driven 
from  it,  and  gives  alms  to  obtain  God's  favour  for  his  pardon  by 
doing  something  that  is  gracious  in  His  eyes,  this  man  is  a  good 
penitent,  if  his  alms  be  great  and  proportionable,  given  freely  and 
without  constraint,  when  he  can  keep  them,  and  receive  and  retain 
the  temporal  advantage ;  and  be  assisted  by  all  those  other  acts  and 
habits  of  which  his  present  state  is  capable.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
to  give  alms  can  in  all  such  cases  be  sufficient,  as  it  will  be  hard  to 
say  that  so  many  acts  of  the  contrary  grace  will  suffice  to  get  a  habit, 
or  obtain  a  pardon;  but  it  is  true  that  to  give  alms  is  a  proper 
action  of  repentance  in  such  cases,  and  is  in  order  to  pardon.     For, 

C  As  there  is  a  supreme  habit  of  vice,  a  transcendent  vileness, 
that  is,  a  custom  and  readiness  to  do  every  sin  as  it  is  presented  in 
its  proper  temptation,  and  this  is  worse  than  the  habit  of  any  one 
sin  :  so  there  is  a  transcendent  habit  of  grace,  by  which  a  man  is  so 
holy  and  just  and  good,  that  he  is  ready  to  obey  God  in  every  in- 
stance. That  is  malice,  and  this  is  charity.  When  a  man  hath  this 
grace  habitually,  although  it  may  be  so  that  he  cannot  produce  the 
proper  specific  habit  opposite  to  his  sin  for  which  he  specially  repents, 

«»  [Dan.  iv.  27.] 
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yet  his  supreme  habit  does  contain  in  it  the  specific  habit  virtually 
and  transcendently.  An  act  of  this  charity  will  not  do  this,  but  the 
habit  will.  For  he  that  does  a  single  act  of  charity,  may  also  do  a 
single  act  of  malice ;  and  he  that  denies  this,  knows  not  what  he 
says,  nor  ever  had  experience  of  himself  or  any  man  else.  For  if  he 
that  does  an  act  of  charity,  that  is,  he  who  by  a  good  motion  from 
God's  spirit  does  any  thing  because  God  hath  commanded,  to  say 
that  this  man  will  do  every  thing  which  is  so  commanded,  is  to  say 
that  a  good  man  can  never  fall  into  a  great  sin,  which  is  evidently 
untrue.  But  if  he  that  does  one  act  in  obedience  to  God,  or  in  love 
to  Him  (for  obedience  is  love)  will  also  do  more,  then  every  man 
that  does  one  act  to  please  his  senses  may  as  well  be  supposed  that 
he  will  do  more ;  and  tlien  no  man's  life  should  have  in  it  any  variety, 
but  be  all  of  a  piece,  entirely  good,  or  entirely  evil.  I  see  no  differ- 
ence in  the  instances,  neither  can  there  be,  so  long  as  a  man  in  both 
states  hath  a  power  to  choose.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that  a  single 
act  of  contrition  or  of  charity  cannot  put  a  man  into  the  state  of  the 
divine  favour,  it  must  be  the  grace  or  habit  of  charity:  and  that 
is  a  magazine  of  habits  by  equivalency,  and  is  formally  the  state  of 
grace.  And  upon  these  accounts,  if  old  men  will  repent,  and  do  what 
they  can  do,  and  are  enabled  in  that  state,  they  have  no  cause  to  be 
afflicted  with  too  great  fears  concerning  the  instances  of  their  habits, 
or  the  sins  of  their  youth. — Concerning  persons  that  are  seized  upon  by 
a  lingering  sickness,  I  have  nothing  peculiar  to  say,  save  this  only;  that 
tiieir  case  is  in  something  better  than  that  of  old  men,  in  some  things 
worse.  It  is  better,  because  they  have  in  many  periods  of  their  sick- 
ness more  hopes  of  returning  to  health  and  long  life,  than  old  men 
have  of  returning  to  strength  and  youth,  and  a  protracted  age :  and 
therefore  their  repentance  if  it  be  hearty,  hath  in  it  also  more  degrees 
of  being  voluntary,  and  relative  to  a  good  life.  But  in  this  their  case 
is  worse :  an  old  man  that  is  healthful  is  better  seated  in  the  station 
of  penitents,  and  because  he  can  choose  contraries,  is  the  more  ac- 
ceptable if  he  chooses  well.  But  the  sick  man  thougli  hving  long  in 
that  disadvantage,  cannot  be  indifferent  in  so  many  instances  as  the 
other  may :  and  in  this  case,  it  is  remarkable  what  S.  Austin  ^  said, 
8i  autem  vis  agere  pcenitentiam  quando  jam  peccare  nonpotes,peccata 
te  dimiserunt,  non  tu  ilia,  '  to  abstain  from  sin  when  a  man  cannot 
gin,  is  to  be  forsaken  by  sin,  not  to  forsake  it.'  At  the  best  it  is  bad 
enough :  but  I  doubt  not  but  if  they  do  what  they  can  do,  there  is 
mercy  for  them,  which  they  shall  find  in  the  day  of  recompenses. 

69.  Obj.  7. — ^But  how  shall  anv  man  know  whether  he  have  per- 
formed his  repentance  as  he  ought?  For  if  it  be  necessary  that  he 
get  the  habits  of  virtue,  and  extirpate  the  habits  of  vice;  that 
IB,  if  by  habits  God  do,  and  we  are  to  make  judgments  of  our 
repentance,  who  can  be  certain  that  his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  him- 

*  [Serm.  cccxciiL  de  pisnitentibiiB,  torn.  t.  col.  1508  B.] 
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self  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  he  shall  be  saved?  The  reasons 
of  his  doubts  and  fears  are  these;  1)  Because  it  is  a  long  time 
before  a  habit  can  be  lost,  and  the  contrary  obtained ;  2)  Because 
while  one  habit  lessens,  another  may  undiscemibly  increase,  and 
it  may  be  a  degree  of  covetousness  may  expel  a  degree  of  prodi- 
gality ;  8)  Because  a  habit  may  be  lurking  secretly,  and  for  want  of 
opportunity  of  acting  in  that  instance,  not  betray  itself,  or  be  dis- 
covered, or  attempted  to  be  cured.  For  he  that  was  not  tempted  in 
that  kind  where  he  sinned  formerly,  may,  for  ought  he  knows,  say  that 
he  hath  not  sinned  only  because  he  was  not  tempted ;  but  if  that  be 
all,  the  habit  may  be  resident,  and  kill  him  secretly.  These  things 
must  be  accounted  for. 

70.  a.  But  to  him  that  enquires  whether  it  be  light  or  darkness, 
in  what  regions  his  inheritance  is  designed,  and  whether  his  repent- 
ance is  sufliclent,  I  must  give  rather  a  reproof  than  an  answer ;  or  at 
least  such  an  answer  as  will  tell  there  is  no  need  of  an  answer.  For 
indeed  it  is  not  good  enquiring  into  measures  and  little  portions  of 
grace.  "  Love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  strength,"  do  it 
heartily,  and  do  it  always.  If  the  thing  be  brought  to  pass  clearly 
and  discemibly,  the  pardon  is  certain,  and  notorious :  but  if  it  be  in 
a  middle  state,  between  ebb  and  flood,  so  is  our  pardon  too ;  and  if  in 
that  undiscemed  state  it  be  in  the  thing  certain  that  thou  art  on  the 
winning  and  prevailing  side,  if  really  thou  dost  belong  unto  God, 
He  will  take  care  both  of  thy  intermedial  comfort,  and  final  interest. 
But  when  peo])le  are  too  inquisitive  after  comfort,  it  is  a  sign  their 
duty  is  imperfect.  In  the  same  proportion  also  it  is  not  well  when 
we  enquire  after  a  sign  for  our  state  of  grace  and  holiness.  If  the 
habit  be  complete  and  entire,  it  is  as  discernible  as  light,  and  we  may 
as  well  enquire  for  a  sign  to  know  when  we  are  hungry  and  thirsty, 
when  you  can  walk,  or  play  on  the  lute.  The  thing  itself  is  its  best 
indication. 

71.  /3.  But  if  men  will  quarrel  at  any  truth,  because  it  supposes 
some  men  to  be  in  such  a  case  that  they  do  not  know  certainly  what 
will  become  of  them  in  the  event  of  things,  I  know  not  how  it  can 
be  helped ;  I  am  sure  they  that  complain  here,  that  is,  the  Boman 
doctors,  are  very  fierce  preachers  of  the  uncertainty**  of  salvation,  or 
of  our  knowledge  of  it.  But  be  they  who  they  wiU,  since  all  this  un- 
certainty proceeds  not  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the  evil  state  of 
thnigs  into  which  habitual  sinners  have  put  themselves,  there  will  be 
the  less  care  taken  for  an  answer.  But  certainly  it  seems  strange  that 
men  who  have  lived  basely  and  viciously  all  their  days,  who  are  re- 
spited from  an  eternal  hell  by  the  miracles  of  mercy,  concerning  whom 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  they  had  not  really  perished  long  before, 
that  these  men  retunung  at  the  last  should  complain  of  hard  usage, 
because  it  cannot  be  told  to  them  as  confidently  as  to  new  baptized 
innocents,  that  they  are  certain  of  their  salvation  as  S.  Peter  and 

*  ['certainty/ B.] 
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S.  Paul.  But  however,  both  they  and  better  men  than  they  must 
be  content  with  those  glorious  measures  of  the  divine  mercy  which 
are  described,  and  upon  any  terms  be  glad  to  be  pardoned,  and  to 
hope  and  fear,  to  mourn  and  to  be  afflicted,  to  be  humbled  and 
to  tremble,  and  then  to  'work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling/ 

72.  y.  But  then  (to  advance  one  step  further)  there  may  be  a 
certainty  where  is  no  evidence ;  that  is,  the  thing  may  be  certain  in 
itself,  though  not  known  to  the  man ;  and  there  are  degrees  of  hope 
concerning  the  final  event  of  our  souls.  For  suppose  it  cannot  be 
told  to  the  habitual  sinner  that  his  habits  of  sin  are  overcome,  and 
that  the  Spirit  rules  in  all  the  regions  of  his  soul ;  yet  is  he  sure  that 
his  vicious  habits  do  prevail?  is  he  sure  that  sin  does  reign  in  his 
mortal  body  ?  If  he  be,  then  let  him  not  be  angry  with  tliis  doctrine, 
for  it  is  as  bad  with  him  as  any  doctrine  can  affirm.  But  if  he  be 
not  sure  that  sin  reigns,  then  can  he  not  hope  that  the  Spirit  does 
rule?  and  if  so,  then  also  he  may  hope  that  his  sins  are  pardoned, 
and  that  he  shall  be  saved.  And  if  he  look  for  greater  certainty  than 
that  of  a  holy  and  a  humble  hope,  he  must  stay  till  he  have  a  revela- 
tion, it  cannot  be  had  from  the  certainty  of  any  proposition  in  scrip- 
ture applicable  to  his  case  and  person. 

73.  6.  If  a  habit  be  long  before  it  be  mastered,  if  a  part  of  it  may 
consist  with  its  contrary,  if  a  habit  may  lurk  secretly  and  undiscern- 
ibly,  all  these  things  are  aggravations  of  the  danger  of  an  habitual 
sinner,  and  are  very  true,  and  great  engagements  of  his  watclifulness 
and  fear,  his  caution  and  observance.  But  then  not  these  nor  any 
thing  else  can  evacuate  the  former  truths ;  not  yet  ought  to  make  the 
returning  sinner  to  despair.  Only  this ;  if  he  fears  that  there  may  be 
a  secret  habit  umnortified,  let  him  go  about  his  remedy ;  secondly,  if 
he  still  fears,  let  him  put  himself  to  the  trial ;  thirdly,  if  either  that 
does  not  satisfy  him,  or  he  wants  opportunity,  let  him  endeavour  to 
increase  his  supreme  habit,  the  habit  of  charity,  or  that  universal  grace 
of  the  love  of  God,  which  will  secure  his  spirit  against  all  secret  un- 
discemible  vicious  afl'ections. 

74.  e.  This  only  is  certain :  no  man  needs  to  despair  that  is  aUve, 
and  hath  begun  to  leave  his  sins,  and  to  whom  God  hath  given  time, 
and  power,  and  holy  desires.  If  all  these  be  spent,  and  nothing  re- 
main besides  the  desires,  that  is  another  consideration,  and  must  re- 
ceive its  sentence  by  the  measures  of  the  former  doctrine.  But  for 
the  present,  a  man  ought  not  to  conclude  against  his  hopes  because 
he  finds  propensities  and  incUnations  to  the  former  courses  remaining 
in  him,  even  after  his  conversion.  For  so  it  will  be  always,  more  or 
less,  and  this  is  not  only  the  remains  of  a  vicious  habit,  but  even  of 
natural  inclination  in  some  instances. 

75.  C*  Then  the  habit  hath  lost  its  killing  quality,  and  the  man  is 
freed  from  his  state  of  ungraciousness,  when  the  habit  of  virtue  pre- 
vails, when  he  obeys  frequently,  willingly,  cheerfully.    But  if  he  sins 
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frequently,  and  obeys  his  temptations  readily ;  if  he  delights  in  sin, 
and  chooses  that ;  that  is,  if  his  sins  be  more  than  sins  of  infirmity 
(as  they  are  described  under  their  proper  title)  then  the  habit  remains, 
and  the  man  is  in  the  state  of  death.  But  when  sentence  is  given 
for  God,  when  virtue  is  the  greater  ingredient,  when  all  sin  is  hated, 
and  laboured  and  prayed  against,  the  remaining  evils  and  strugghngs 
of  the  serpent  are  signs  of  the  Spirit's  victory,  but  also  engagements 
of  a  persevering  care  and  watchfulness,  lest  they  return,  and  prevail 
anew.  He  that  is  converted,  and  is  in  his  contentions  for  heaven,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  being ;  let  him  go  forward.  '  He  that  is  justified, 
let  him  be  justified  still  /  but  whether  just  now  if  he  dies  he  shall  be 
saved  or  not,  we  cannot  answer,  or  give  accounts  of  every  period  of 
his  new  hfe.  In  what  minute  or  degree  of  repentance  his  sins  are 
perfectly  pardoned,  no  man  can  tell ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  reprove 
a  doctrine  that  infers  a  man  to  be  uncertain  where  God  hath  given 
no  certain  notices  or  measures.  If  a  man  will  be  certain,  he  must  die 
as  soon  as  he  is  worthily  baptized,  or  live  accordmg  to  his  promises 
then  made.  If  he  breaks  them,  he  is  certain  of  nothing  but  that  he 
may  be  saved  if  he  returns  speedily,  and  effectively  does  his  duty.  But 
concerning  the  particidars,  there  can  no  rules  be  given  sufficient  to 
answer  every  man's  case  beforehand.  If  he  be  uncertain  how  God's 
judgment  will  be  of  him,  let  him  be  the  more  afraid,  and  the  more 
humble,  and  the  more  cautious,  and  the  more  penitent.  For  in  this 
case,  all  our  security  is  not  to  be  derived  from  signs,  but  from  duty. 
Duty  is  the  best  signification,  and  God's  infinite  boundless  mercy  is 
the  oest  ground  of  our  confidence. 

-  Th  f  -  ^^  ^°^  remains  that  we  account  concerning  the 
mer  doctrine  re-  effect  of  this  doctrinc :  and  first,  concerning  them 
duced  to  prac-     that  are  well  and  vigorous ;  secondly,  them  that  are 

old ;  thirdly,  them  that  are  dying ;  all  which  are  to 
have  several  usages  and  receptions,  proper  entertainments  and  exer- 
cises qf  repentance. 


THE  MANNER  OP  REPENTANCE  AND  USAGE  OF  HABITUAL  SINNERS, 
WHO  CONVERT  IN  THEIR  TIMELY  AND  VIGOROUS  YEARS. 

1.  a.  Let  every  man  that  thinks  of  liis  return,  be  infinitely  care- 
ful to  avoid  every  new  sin ;  for  it  is  like  a  blow  to  a  broken  leg,  or 
a  burden  to  a  crushed  arm.  Every  little  thing  disorders  the  new 
health,  and  unfinished  recovery.  So  that  every  new  sin  to  such  a 
person  is  a  double  damage,  it  pulls  him  back  from  all  his  hopes, 
and  makes  his  labours  vain,  and  he  is  as  far  to  seek  and  as  much 
to  begin  again  as  ever,  and  more.  For  so  may  you  see  one  climb- 
ing of  a  rock,  with  a  great  contention  and   labour  and   danger, 

VII.  p 
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if  when  he  hath  got  from  the  foot  to  the  slioulder,  he  then  lets 
hi8  hold  go,  he  falls  lower  than  where  he  first  set  his  foot,  and 
sinks  deeper  by  the  weight  of  his  own  fall :  so  is  the  new  converted 
man  who  is  labouring  to  overcome  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  his 
habitual  sins;  every  sin  throws  him  down  further,  and  bruises  his 
very  bones  in  the  fall.  To  this  purpose  therefore  is  the  wise  advice 
of  the  son  of  Sirach  ^,  "  Hast  thou  sinned  ?  do  so  no  more,  but  ask 
pardon  for  thy  former  fault ;  . .  Add  not  sin  to  sin,  for  in  one  a  man 
shall  not  be  unpunished/^ 

Ergo  ne  pietas  sit  victa  cupidine  ventris, 
Parcite,  vaticinor,  cogpiatas  caede  nefanda 
Exturbare  animas,  nc  sanguine  sanguis  alatnr  <*. 

Let  not  blood  touch  blood,  nor  sin  touch  sin ;  for  we  destroy  our 
souls  with  impious  hands,  when  a  crime  follows  a  habit  like  funeral 
processions  in  the  pomps  and  solennities  of  death. 

2.  j3.  At  the  beginning  of  his  recovery,  let  the  penitent  be  armed 
by  special  cautions  against  the  labours  and  difficulties  of  the  restitu- 
tion :  and  consider,  that  if  sin  be  so  pleasant,  it  is  the  habit  that 
hath  made  it  so ;  it  is  become  easy  and  natural  by  the  custom  :  and 
therefore  so  may  virtue.  And  complain  not  that  nature  helps  and 
corroborates  the  habits  of  sin :  for  besides  that  nature  doth  this 
mischief  but  in  some  instances,  not  in  all ;  the  grace  of  God  will  as 
much  assist  the  customs  and  labours  of  virtue,  as  nature  doth  the 
habits  of  vice.  And  choose  whether  you  ^ill.  Take  any  institution 
or  course  of  life,  let  it  at  first  be  never  so  violent,  use  will  make  it 
pleasant.  And  therefore  we  may  make  virtue  as  certain  as  vice  is, 
as  pleasing  to  the  spirit,  as  hard  to  be  removed,  as  perfective  of  our 
nature  as  the  other  is  destructive ;  and  make  it  by  assucfaction  as 
impossible  to  be  vicious,  as  we  now  think  it  difficult  and  impossible 
to  overcome  flesh  and  blood.  But  let  him  remember  this  also,  that 
it  will  be  a  strange  shame  that  he  can  be  in  a  state  of  sin  and  death 
from  which  it  will  be  very  hard  to  remove,  and  to  confess  our  natures 
so  caitiff  and  base,  that  we  cannot  as  easily  be  united  unto  virtue ; 
that  he  can  become  a  devil,  and  cannot  be  like  an  angel;  that  he 
can  dechne  to  the  brutishness  of  beasts,  and  yet  never  arise  up  to  a 
participation  of  the  excellent  beauties  of  the  intellectual  world. 

8.  y.  He  that  undertakes  the  repentance  of  his  vicious  habits, 
when  he  hath  strength  and  time  enough  for  the  work,  must  do  it  in 
kind ;  that  is,  he  must  oppose  a  habit  to  a  habit,  every  contrary  to 
its  contrary :  as  chastity  to  liis  wantonness,  temperance  to  his  glut- 
tony or  drunkenness.  The  reason  is,  because  if  he  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  a  sin,  especially  of  youtliful  sins,  unless  the  habit  of 
virtue  be  opposed  to  the  instance  of  his  sin,  he  cannot  be  safe,  nor 
penitent.    Yor  while  the  temptation  and  fierce  inclinations  remain,  it 

•  [Eochu.  ](xi-  1>  and  TiL  8.]  '  [Orid.]  metemorph.  zt.  [lin.  173.] 
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cannot  be  a  cure  to  this  to  do  acts  of  cliarity ;  he  must  do  acts  of 
chastity,  or  else  he  will  fall  or  continue  in  his  uncleanness ;  which  in 
old  persons  will  not  be.  Here  the  sin  still  tempts  by  natural  inclina- 
tion, and  commands  by  the  habit ;  and  therefore  as  there  can  be  no 
repentance  while  the  affections  remain,  so  neither  can  there  be  safety 
as  long  as  the  habit  hath  a  natural  being.  The  first  begins  with  a 
moral  revocation  of  the  sin ;  and  the  same  hath  also  its  progression, 
perfection,  and  security,  by  the  extinction  of  the  inherent  quality. 

4.  6.  Let  the  penitent  seek  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  evil  habits  ;  for  by  the  same  by  which  they  begin,  commonly 
by  the  same  they  are  nursed  up  to  their  ugly  bulk.  There  are  many 
of  them  that  attend  u}>on  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  minister  to  the 
filthy  production.  Evil  examples,  natural  inclinations,  false  proposi- 
tions, evil  prejudices,  indulgence  to  our  own  infirmities,  and  many 
more :  but  especially,  a  cohabitation  with  the  temptation  by  which 
we  fell  and  did  enter  into  death,  and  by  which  we  use  to  fall.  There 
are  some  men  more  in  love  with  the  temptation  than  with  the  sin ; 
and  because  this  rushes  against  the  conscience  rudely,  and  they  see 
death  stand  at  the  end  of  the  progression,  therefore  they  only  love  to 
stand  upon  mount  Ebal  and  view  it.  Thev  resolve  they  will  not 
commit  the  sin,  they  will  not  be  overcome,  but  they  would  fain  be 
tempted.  If  these  men  will  but  observe  the  contingencies  of  their 
own  state,  they  shall  find  that  when  they  have  set  the  house  on  fire, 
they  cannot  prescribe  its  measures  of  burning.  But  there  is  a  secret 
iniquity  in  it.  For  he  that  loves  to  stand  and  stare  upon  the  fire 
that  burnt  him  formerly,  is  pleased  with  the  warmth  and  splendour, 
and  the  temptation  itself  hath  some  little  correspondencies  to  the 
appetite.  The  man  dares  not  fornicate,  but  loves  to  look  upon  the 
beauties  of  a  woman,  or  sit  with  her  at  the  wine,  till  his  h(?art  is 
ready  to  drop  asleep.  He  will  not  enter  into  the  house,  because  it 
is  infected  with  the  plague,  but  he  loves  to  stand  at  the  door,  and 
fain  would  enter  if  he  durst.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  should 
love  to  abide  by  a  temptation  for  a  good  end.  There  is  some  little 
sensuality  in  being  tempted  :  and  the  very  consideration  concerning 
it,  sometimes  strikes  the  fancy  too  unluckily,  and  pleases  some  faculty 
or  other  as  much  as  the  man  dares  admit.  1  do  not  say  that  to  be 
tempted  is  always  criminal,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it ;  but  it  is 
the  oest  indication  of  our  love  to  God,  for  His  sake  to  deny  its  im- 
portunity, and  to  overcome  it :  but  that  is  only  when  it  is  unavoid- 
able and  from  without,  against  our  wills,  or  at  least  besides  our  pur- 
poses. For  in  the  declination  of  sin  and  overcoming  temptation, 
there  can  be  but  these  two  things  by  which  we  can  signify  our  love 
to  God ;  first,  to  stand  in  a  temptation  when  we  could  not  avoid  it ; 
and  secondly,  to  run  from  it,  when  we  can.  This  hath  in  it  more  of 
prudence,  and  the  other  of  force  and  spiritual  strength :  and  we  can 
test  signify  the  sense  of  our  weakness,  and  our  carefulness,  by  avoid- 
ing the  occasions ;  but  then  we  declare  the  excellency  of  our  pur- 
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Eoses,  and  pertinacious  love  to  God,  when  we  serve  Ilim  in  hard 
attles,  when  we  are  tempted  as  before,  but  fall  not  now  as  we  did 
then.  Indeed  this  is  the  greatest  trial ;  and  when  God  suffers  us  so 
to  be  tried,  we  are  accepted  if  we  stand  in  that  day,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  he  that  will  choose  that  state,  and  dwell  near  his 
danger,  loves  not  to  be  safe ;  and  either  he  is  a  vain  person  in  the 
confidences  of  his  own  strength,  or  else  he  loves  that  which  is  like  a 
sin,  and  comes  as  near  it  as  he  dare ;  and  very  often  the  event  of  it 
is,  that  at  last  he  dies  like  a  fly  about  a  candle.  But  he  that  hath 
fallen  by  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  still  continues  the  cause,  may  as 
well  hope  to  cure  his  fever  by  full  draughts  of  the  new  vintage,  as 
return  to  life  upon  that  account.  A  vicious  habit  is  maintained  at  an 
easy  rate,  but  not  cured  without  a  mighty  labour  and  expense  :  any 
thing  can  feed  it,  but  nothing  can  destroy  it  if  there  be  any  thing 
near  it  whereby  it  can  be  kept  alive.  If  therefore  you  will  cure  a 
vicious  habit,  dwell  far  from  danger,  and  tempt  not  death  with  which 
you  have  been  so  long  in  love. 

5.  (.  A  vicious  habit  never  could  have  come  to  that  state  and 
period  but  by  impunity.  If  God  had  smitten  the  sinner  graciously 
in  the  beginning  of  his  evil  journey,  it  is  likely  that  as  Balaam  did, 
he  also  would  have  offered  to  go  back.  Now  when  God  does  not 
punish  a  sinner  early,  though  it  hath  in  it  more  of  danger  and  less  of 
safety,  yet  we  mav  in  some  measure  supply  the  want  of  divine  mercy 
smiting  and  hinaering  a  sinner,  by  considering  that  impunity  is  no 
mark  of  innocence,  but  very  often  it  is  an  indication  of  God's  ex- 
tremest  and  final  anger.  Therefore  be  sure  ever  to  suspect  a  pros- 
perous sin. — ^For  of  itself  prosperity  is  a  temptation,  and  it  is  granted 
but  to  few  persons  to  be  prosperous  and  pious.  The  poor  and  the 
despised,  the  humble  and  necessitous,  he  that  daily  needs  God  with 
a  sharpness  of  apprehension,  that  feeds  upon  necessity,  and  lives  in 
hardships,  that  is  never  flattered  and  is  never  cheated  out  of  virtue 
for  bread,  those  persons  are  likely  to  be  wise  and  wary :  and  if  they 
be  not,  nothing  can  make  them  so;  for  he  that  is  impatient  in 
want  is  impotent  in  plenty ;  for  impatience  is  nride,  and  he  that  is 
proud  when  he  is  poor,  if  he  were  rich  he  would  be  intolerable ;  and 
therefore  it  is  easier  to  bear  poverty  temperately  than  riches. 

Securo  nihil  est  te  Nievole  pejus ;  eodem 
Sollicito  nihil  est  Naevole  te  melius  * : 

and  Passienus  said  of  Caligula,  Nemofuit  servus  tnelior,  nemo  domi- 
nus  d^teriar^,  '  he  was  the  best  servant,  and  the  worst  master  that  ever 
was.'  Poverty  is  like  a  girdle  about  our  loins,  it  binds  hard,  but  it 
is  modest  and  useful ;  but  a  heap  of  riches  is  a  heap  of  temptations, 
and  few  men  will  escape,  if  it  be  always  in  their  hand  what  can  be 
offered  to  their  heart.    And  therefore  to  be  prosperous  hath  in  itself 

•  [Mtft]  epigr.  lib.  W.  [ep.  84.]  '  [Tao.  ann.  vi  20.] 
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enough  of  danger. — But  when  a  siu  is  prosperous  and  unpunished, 
there  are  left  but  few  possibilities  and  arguments  of  resistance,  and 
therefore  it  will  become  or  remain  habitual,  respectively.  S.  PauU 
taught  us  this  secret,  that  sins  are  properly  made  habitual  upon  the 
stock  of  impunity.  "  Sin  taking  occasion  by  the  law  wrought  in  me 
all  concupiscence,'*  aff>opiiTjv  Aa^oCo-o,  '  apprehending  impunity,*  di^ 
TTJs  ivToKijs,  'by  occasion  of  the  commandment,*  viz.,  so  expressed 
and  established  as  it  was ;  because  in  the  commandment  forbidding 
to  lust  or  covet,  there  was  no  penalty  annexed  or  tlireatened  in  the 
sanction  or  in  the  exphcation.  Murder  was  death,  and  so  was 
adultery  and  rebellion :  theft  was  punished  severely  too ;  and  so 
other  things  in  their  proportion;  but  the  desires  God  left  under  a 
bare  restraint,  and  affixed  no  penalty  in  the  law.  Now  sin,  that  is, 
men  that  had  a  mind  to  siu,  taking  occasion  hence,  that  is,  taking 
this  impunity  for  a  sufficient  warrant,  prevailed  by  frequent  actions 
up  to  an  evil  custom  and  a  habit,  and  so  ruled  them  who  were  not 
renewed  and  overruled  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  grace.  'A<^opfxr)  signifies 
a  caution  in  law,  or  a  security;  so  Suidas**  and  Phavorinus'.  It  is 
used  also  for  '  impunity*  in  Demosthenes  ^,  though  the  grammarians 
note  it  not.  But  as  to  the  thing :  whenever  you  see  a  sin  thrive, 
start  back  suddenly  and  with  a  trembhng  fear ;  for  it  does  nurse  the 
sin  from  a  single  action  to  a  filthy  habit,  and  that  always  dwells  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  horrible  regions.  No  man  is  so  much  to  be  pitied 
as  he  that  thrives  and  is  let  alone  in  his  sin ;  there  is  evil  towards 
that  man :  but  then  God  is  kind  to  a  siimer  when  He  makes  his  sin 
to  be  uneasy  and  troublesome. 

6.  C  But  in  prosecution  of  the  former  observation,  it  is  of  very  great 
use  that  the  vigorous  and  healthful  penitent  do  use  corporal  mortifi- 
cations and  austerities,  by  way  of  penance  and  affliction  for  every 
single  act  of  that  sin  he  commits,  whose  habit  he  intends  to  mortify. 
If  he  makes  himself  smart,  and  never  spare  his  sin  but  still  punish  it, 
besides  that  it  is  a  good  act  of  indignation  and  revenge  which  S.  Paul 
commends  in  all  holy  penitents,  it  is  also  a  way  to  take  off  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sin  by  which  it  would  fain  make  abode  and  seizure  upon 
the  will.  A  man  will  not  so  soon  delight  or  love  to  abide  with  that 
which  brings  him  affliction  in  present,  and  makes  his  life  miserable. 
This  advice  I  learn  from  Maimonides*,  Ad  inol'Ua peccandi  conauetU" 
dine  non  posse  homiiiem  avelli  nisi  gravibus  pcenis.  Nothing  so  good 
to  cure  an  evil  custom  of  sinning,  as  the  inflicting  great  smart  upon 
the  oflender.  He  that  is  going  to  cure  his  habitual  drunkenness, 
if  ever  he  be  overtaken  again,  let  him  for  the  first  ofTence  fast  two 
days  with  bread  and  water;  and  the  next  time  double  his  smart;  and 

f  [Rom.  vii.  7.]  k  [*A^p^V  ^i'^6v<Ut  'facultatem  dare, 

^  ["'Oral'  Tis  kpiy{>piov  S<l^€i  iyOiiKrjv,-^  licentiam  dare,'  Demosth.,  says  Bud«U8, 

col.  681.]  iL<t>opfi^.] 

*  {"Orav  Tis  apyvpioy  5^  iy  Biicg, — col.  i  Moreh  Nevochim,  Hi.  il.  [p.  461,  iu- 
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let  the  man  load  himself  till  he  groans  under  it,  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  take  heed. 

7.  rj.  He  that  hath  sinned  often,  and  is  now  returning,  let  him 
watch  if  ever  his  sin  be  offered  to  him  by  a  temptation,  and  that 
temptation  dressed  as  formerly ;  that  he  be  sure  not  to  neglect  that 
opportunity  of  beginning  to  break  his  evil  habit.  He  that  hath  com- 
mitted fornication,  and  repents,  if  ever  he  be  tempted  again  (not  to 
seek  for  it,  but)  to  act  it,  and  may  enter  upon  the  sin  with  ease  and 
readiness,  then  let  him  refuse  his  sin  so  dressed,  so  ready,  so  fitted 
for  action ;  and  the  event  will  be  this,  that  besides  it  is  a  great  indi- 
cation and  sign  of  an  excellent  repentance,  it  discountenances  the 
habit,  and  breaks  the  combination  of  its  parts,  and  disturbs  its  dwell- 
ing. But  besides,  it  is  so  signal  an  action  of  repentance,  and  so 
pleasing  to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  a  good  man,  that  it  is  apt  to 
make  him  do  so  again,  and  proceed  to  crucify  that  habit  upon  which 
he  hath  had  so  lucky  a  day,  and  so  great  a  victory  and  success.  It 
is  like  giving  to  a  person,  and  obliging  him  by  some  very  great 
favour.  He  that  does  so,  is  for  ever  after  ready  and  apt  to  do  that 
obliged  person  still  more  kindness,  lest  the  first  should  perish. 
When  a  man  hath  gotten  an  estate  together,  he  is  apt  (saith  Plu- 
tarch") to  save  little  things,  and  be  provident  even  of  the  smallest 
sura,  because  that  now,  if  it  be  saved,  will  come  to  something,  it  will 
be  seen  and  presci-ved  in  his  heap.  But  he  that  is  poor  cannot  be- 
come rich  with  those  little  arts  of  providence ;  and  therefore  he  lets 
them  go  for  his  pleasure,  since  he  cannot  keep  them  with  hopes  to 
improve  his  bank :  so  is  such  an  earnest  and  entry  into  piety ;  it  is 
such  a  stock  of  holiness  that  it  is  worth  preserving;  and  to  have 
resisted  once  so  bravely,  does  add  confidence  to  the  spirit  that  it  can 
overcome,  and  makes  it  probable  that  he  may  get  a  crown.  However 
it  falls  out,  it  is  an  excellent  act  and  signification  of  a  hearty  repent- 
ance and  conversion. 

*Ai^p  hlKai6s  ifrriv,  ohx  ^  M^  *Bik&v 

&AA*  8<rTis  uBiKt'iy  hwdyavos  fi^  /Sot/Acrcu  >^* 

'  he  is  a  just  man,  not  whosoever  does  no.  wrong,  but  he  that  can 
and  will  not.'  Maimonides*  saith  excellently  to  the  same  purpose. 
For  to  the  question,  Quanam  tandem  est  pcenitentia  perfecta  /  lie 
answers.  This  is  true  and  perfect  repentance.  Cum  qttis  ad  man  urn 
habet  quo  prius  peccavit,  etjam  penes  ipsum  est  idem  perpet rare,  re- 
cedens  tamen  illud  non  cmnmittlt  pwnitenim  causa,  neque  timore  cohi- 
bitus  neaue  defectu  virium,  '  when  the  power  and  opportunity  is  pre- 
sent, ana  the  temptation  (it  may  be)  ready  and  urging,  when  it  is  in 
a  man's  hand  to  do  the  same  tiling,  yet  retiring  he  commits  it  not, 

■■  [De  cupiditate  divitUnim,  torn,  riit      22. — torn.  i.  p.  235.] 
p.  76  sqq.]  •  Canon,  pomit,  ctp.  ii.  1.  [p.  47. — 

°  Philemon,  [apud  Stob.,  flori1.tH.iz.      4to.  Oxon.  1705.] 
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only  for  piety  or  repentance  sake,  not  being  restrained  by  fear  or 
want  of  powers/ 

8.  ^.  If  such  opportunities  of  his  sin  be  not  presented,  it  is  never 
the  worse :  the  penitent  need  not  be  fond  of  them,  for  they  are  dangers, 
which  prove  death  if  they  be  not  triumphed  over ;  and  if  they  be,  yet 
the  man  hath  escaped  a  danger,  and  may  both  prove  and  act  his  re- 
pentance without  it.  But  therefore  he  that  is  not  so  tried  and  put 
to  it,  must  do  all  that  which  he  is  put  to,  and  execute  his  fierce  anger 
against  tlie  sin,  and  by  proper  instances  of  mortification  endeavour 
the  destruction  of  it ;  and  although  every  man  hath  not  so  glorious  a 
trial  and  indication  of  his  repentance  as  in  the  former  instance,  yet 
he  that  denies  himself  in  any  instance  of  his  sin,  and  so  in  all  that  he 
can  or  is  tempted  in,  does  the  same  thing;  all  the  same  duty,  and 
with  less  danger,  and  with  less  gloriousness.  But  if  it  happen  that 
his  sin  urge  him  not  at  all  as  formerly,  or  the  occasion  is  gone,  and 
the  matter  is  subtracted,  he  is  to  foUow  the  measures  of  old  men, 
described  in  the  next  section. 

9.  I.  Let  the  penitent  be  infinitely  careful  that  he  does  not  mortify 
one  vicious  habit  by  a  contrary  vice,  but  by  a  contrary  virtue.  For 
to  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  are  cured  of  prodigality,  and  then  die 
by  covetousness  ? 

Qaid  tc  exeinpta  juvat  spinis  de  inillibus'  una  ? 

It  is  not  this  or  that  alone  that  is  contrary  to  God.  Every  vicious 
habit  is  equally  His  enemy;  and  he  that  exterminates  one  vice  and 
entertains  another,  hath  destroyed  the  vice,  but  not  the  viciousness ; 
he  hath  quitted  tlie  instance,  but  not  the  irregularity ;  he  hath  served 
the  interest  of  his  fortune  or  his  pleasure,  his  fame  or  his  quiet,  his 
passion  or  his  humour,  but  not  his  virtue  and  relations  to  God.  By 
changing  his  vice  for  anotlier  he  is  convinced  of  his  first  danger,  but 
enters  not  into  safety  ;  he  is  only  weary  of  his  fever,  and  changes  it 
into  the  ease  of  a  dead  palsy ;  and  it  is  in  them  as  in  all  sharp  sick- 
nesses, that  is  always  worst  that  is  actually  upon  him ;  and  the  man 
dies  by  his  imairiiiary  cure,  but  real  sickness. 

10.  K.  When  the  niortitication  of  a  vicious  habit  is  attempted,  and 
is  found  diilicult  and  pertinacious,  not  flexible  or  malleable  by  the 
strokes  of  contrition  and  its  proper  remedies,  it  is  a  safe  way  if  the 
penitent  will  take  some  course  to  disable  the  sin  and  make  it  im- 

1)ossible  to  return  in  the  former  instance,  provided  it  be  done  by  a 
awful  instrument.  Ongen  took  an  ill  course  to  do  it,  but  resolved 
he  would  mortify  his  lust,  and  made  himself  an  eunuch.  But  a  solemn 
vow  were  an  excellent  instrument  to  restrain  the  violences  of  a  fre- 
quent temptation,  if  the  person  were  to  be  trusted  with  it;  that  is, 
if  he  were  a  constant  person,  not  giddy  nor  easy  to  revolt,  but  of  a 
pertinacious  natLU-e,  or  of  so  tender  conscience  that  he  durst  not  for 

f  [leg.  '  pluribus.'— Hor.  epi»t.  ii.  2.  212.] 
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the  world  break  his  vow.  But  this  remedy  is  dangerous  where  the 
temptations  return  strongly.  But  there  are  some  others  which  are 
safer.  Cut  off  the  occasion  wholly;  defy  the  concubine  publicly, 
and  disgrace  her,  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  consent  to  thee  if 
thou  shouldest  ask  her.  If  thy  lord  or  master  tempts  thee  to  drunken- 
ness, quit  his  service,  or  openly  deny  him.  Make  thy  face  unpleasant, 
and  tear  off  the  charms  from  thy  beauty,  that  thou  mayest  not  be 
courted  any  more.  This  is  a  fierceness  and  zeal  of  repentance,  but 
very  fit  to  be  used  when  milder  courses  will  not  cure  thee. 

'  Scelerum  si  bene  poehitet, 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenene  nimia 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandae  stadiis  \  — — 

If  thou  repentest  truly,  pluck  up  sin  by  the  roots,  take  away  its  prin- 
ciple, strangle  its  nurse,  and  destroy  every  thing  that  can  foment  it. 

11.  X.  It  was  not  well  with  thee  when  thou  didst  first  enter  into 
the  suburbs  of  hell  by  single  actions  of  sin ;  but  they  were  transient 
and  passed  off  sooner  than  the  habit :  but  when  this  did  supervene, 
a  man's  acts  of  malice  were  enlarged  and  made  continual  to  each 
other ;  that  is,  joined  by  a  common  term  of  affection  and  dehght  in 
sin,  and  perfect  subjection  to  its  accursed  empire.  But  now  in  thy 
return,  consider  proportionably  concerning  thy  actions  of  repentance 
and  piety,  whether  they  be  transient  or  permanent  Good  men  often 
say  their  prayers,  and  choose  good  forms  and  offices,  the  best  they 
can,  and  they  use  them  with  an  earnest  and  an  actual  devotion ;  but 
he  that  hath  prayed  long  and  well,  yet  when  he  rises,  it  may  be  he 
cannot  tell  all  the  particulars  which  he  begged  of  God.  I  doubt  not 
but  those  prayers  which  contain  matter  in  them  agreeable  to  his  usual 
and  constant  desires,  and  are  actually  attended  to  in  the  time  of  their 
use,  are  I'ecorded  in  heaven,  and  there  will  abide  to  procure  the  bless- 
ing, and  towards  the  accounts  of  eternity.  But  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  those  transient  acts  of  devotion,  or  other  volatile  and 
fugitive  instances  of  repentance,  are  not  the  proper  and  proportioned 
remedy  to  the  evil  of  vicious  habits.    There  must  be  something  more 

Eermanent.  Therefore  let  the  penitent  make  no  sudden  resolutions, 
ut  first  consider  them  well,  and  imprint  them  upon  his  spirit,  and 
renew  them  often,  and  call  them  to  mind  constantly  and  at  certain 
periods ;  let  him  use  much  meditation  upon  the  matter  of  his  re- 
pentance and  remedy ;  and  let  his  prayers  be  the  same,  passionate, 
material,  alike  expressed,  and  made  the  business  of  much  of  our  time. 
For  our  spirit  by  use  must  be  made  holy,  and  by  assiduity  of  reading, 
of  praying,  of  meditating,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  be  accustomed  to 
the  yoke  of  Jesus :  for  let  the  habit  be  firm  as  a  rock,  united  and 
hard  as  a  stone,  it  will  be  broken  and  made  soft  by  a  continual 
dropping. 

*  Horat.  [od.  iii.  24.  50.] 
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THE  PROPER  REPENTANCE  AND  USAGE  OP  SINNERS  WHO  RETURN 

NOT  TILL  THEIR  OLD  AGE. 

12.  a.  Let  all  such  penitents  be  reminded,  that  their  sins  will 
not  so  easily  be  pardoned  as  the  sins  of  younger  persons,  whose 
passions  are  greater,  and  their  reason  less,  and  their  observations 
loose,  and  their  experience  trifling.  But  now  God  hath  long  ex* 
pected  the  efFects  of  wise  and  sober  counsels.  The  old  man  in  the 
comedy  did  so  to  his  son. 

Dum  tempus  ad  earn  rem  tulit,  aivi  animum  ut  expleret  suum. 

Nunc  hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfcrt,  alios  mores  postulat 

Dehinc  postulo,  sive  aequum  est,  te  oro  Dave,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam '. 

And  God  does  so  to  us.  And  therefore  folHes  of  old  age  are  upbraid- 
ings  of  a  man,  and  confusions  to  his  spirit. 


Lateranus  *  ad  illos 


Thermarum  calices,  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit, 
Maturus  bello  Armeniae  ; 

To  have  a  grave  wise  man  wrangle  for  nutshells,  and  a  judge  scram- 
ble for  apples,  is  an  undecency  Digger  than  the  sin,  and  dishonours 
him  by  the  disproportion. 

Quaedam  cum  prima  resecentur  ciimina  barba*. 

Lateranus  should  have  gone  to  the  Armenian  wars,  or  been  charging 
a  Parthian  horseman,  when  he  went  to  the  baths,  and  hired  an  unfor- 
tunate woman  standing  under  the  titles :  and  every  old  man  should 
have  been  gray  with  sorrow  and  carefulness,  and  have  passed  many 
stages  of  his  repentance  long  before  he  now  begins ;  and  therefore  he 
is  not  only  straitened  for  want  of  time,  but  hath  a  greater  work  to 
do,  by  how  much  the  longer  he  hath  stayed,  and  yet  is  the  more 
unable  to  do  it.  The  greatness  of  his  need  hath  diminished  liis 
power ;  and  the  more  need  he  hath  of  grace,  the  less  he  shall  have. 
But  however,  with  such  helps  as  they  have,  they  must  instantly  set 
upon  their  work. 

Breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes  ■. 

But  they  have  abode  in  their  sin  too  long;  let  them  noW  therefore 
use  sucli  abbreviatures  and  hastenings  of  return  as  can  be  in  their 
power. 

13.  p.  Tift  every  old  man  that  repents  of  the  sins  of  his  evil  life, 
be  very  diligent  in  the  search  of  the  particulars;  that  by  drawing 
them  into  a  heap,  and  spreading  them  before  his  eyes,  he  may  be 
mightily  ashamed  at  their  number  and  burden.  For  even  a  good 
man  will  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  the  single  sins 
respersed  over  his  whole  life  were  drawn  into  a  body  of  articles,  and 

'  [Tcr.]  Andria,  act  i.  sc.  2.  [lin.  17.] 

»  [Leg.  '  Dauiasippus*. — Juv.  viii.  1(>5 — 9.] 
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United  in  the  accusation ;  but  then  for  a  man  who  is  grown  old  in 
iniquity,  to  see  in  one  entire  view  the  scheme  of  his  impiety,  the  hor- 
rible heaps  of  damnation  amassed  together,  will  probably  have  tliis 
event,  it  will  make  him  extremely  ashamed,  it  will  make  himself  most 
ready  to  judge  and  condemn  himself,  it  will  humble  him  to  the  earth, 
and  make  him  cry  mightily  for  pardon,  and  these  are  good  disposi- 
tions towards  it. 

14.  y.  Let  the  penitent  make  some  vigorous  opposition  to  every 
kind  of  sin  of  which  he  hath  been  particularly  guilty  by  frequent 
actions ;  as  to  adultery,  or  any  kind  of  uncleanness,  let  him  oppose 
all  the  actions  of  purity  which  he  can  in  that  state,  which  may  best 
be  done,  by  detestation  of  his  former  follies,  by  praying  for  pardon, 
by  punishing  himself,  by  sorrow  and  all  its  instruments  and  apt  ex- 
pressions. But  in  those  instances  where  the  material  part  remains, 
and  the  powers  of  sinning  in  the  same  kind,  let  him  be  sure  to  repent 
in  kind.  As  if  he  were  habituaUy  intemperate,  let  him  now  correct 
and  rule  his  appetite ;  for  God  will  not  take  any  thing  in  exchange 
for  that  duty  which  may  be  paid  in  kind. 

15.  6.  Although  this  is  to  be  done  to  the  kinds  of  sin,  yet  it  can- 
hot  be  so  particularly  done  to  the  numbers  of  the  actions ;  not  only 
because  it  will  be  impossible  for  such  persons  to  know  their  numbers, 
but  because  there  is  not  time  left  to  make  little  minute  proportions  : 
if  he  had  fewer,  all  his  time  and  all  his  powers  would  be  little  enough 
for  the  repentance ;  and  therefore  having  many,  it  is  well  if  upon 
any  terms,  if  upon  the  expense  of  all  his  faculties  and  labour  he  can 
obtain  pardon.  Only  this :  the  greater  the  numbers  are,  the  more 
firm  the  habit  is  supposed ;  and  therefore  there  ought  in  general  to 
be  made  the  more  vigorous  opposition ;  and  let  the  acts  of  repent- 
ance be  more  frequently  exercised  in  the  proper  matter  of  that  virtue 
which  is  repugnant  to  that  proper  state  of  evil.  And  let  the  very 
number  be  an  argument  to  thee  of  a  particular  humiliation ;  let  it  be 
inserted  into  thy  confessions,  and  become  an  aggravation  of  tliy  own 
misery,  and  of  God's  loving-kindness  if  He  shall  please  to  pardon 
thee. 

16.  e.  Every  old  man  that  but  then  begins  to  repent,  is  tied  to 
do  more  in  the  remaining  proportions  of  time,  than  the  more  early 
penitents  in  so  much  time,  because  they  have  a  greater  account  to 
make,  more  evil  to  mourn  for,  more  pertinacious  habits  to  rescind, 
fewer  temptations  upon  the  accounts  of  nature,  but  more  upon  their 
own  superinduced  account;  that  is,  they  have  less  excuse  and  a 
greater  necessity  to  make  haste. 

Cogimur  a  suetis  animum  suRpendere  rebus, 
Atque  ut  vivamus  vivere  desinimuB  K 

He  must  unlearn  what  he  had  learned  before,  and  break  all  his  evil 
customs,  doing  violence  to  his  own  and  to  his  superinduced  nature. 

«  Cornel.  GaU.  [See  yoI.  i?.  p.  897»] 
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But  therefore  this  man  must  not  go  moderately  in  his  return,  but 
earnestly,  vigorously,  zealously;  and  can  have  no  other  measures 
but  to  do  all  that  he  can  do.  For  in  his  case  every  slow  progres- 
sion is  a  sign  of  the  apprehension  of  his  danger  and  necessity,  but  it 
is  also  a  sign  that  he  hath  no  affection  to  the  business,  that  he  leaves 
his  sins  as  a  merchant  does  his  goods  in  a  storm,  or  a  wounded  man 
endures  his  arm  to  be  cut  oif ;  when  there  is  no  help  for  it,  this 
thing  must  be  done,  but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  employment. 

17.  C  Let  every  old  man  entering  into  the  state  of  repentance, 
iise  aU  the  earnestness  he  can  to  heighten  his  affections,  to  fix  his 
will  and  desires  upon  the  things  of  God ;  to  have  no  gust,  no  relish 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  but  that  all  his  earnestness,  his  whole 
inner  man  be  entirely  taken  up  with  his  new  employment.  For  since 
it  is  certain  there  will  be  a  great  poverty  of  external  acts  of  many 
virtues  which  are  necessary  in  his  case,  unless  they  be  supplied  with 
internal  actions,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  Spirit,  the  man  will  go 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  to  his  grave.  It  is  the  heart  which  in  all 
things  makes  the  outward  act  to  be  acceptable ;  and  if  the  heart  be 
right,  it  makes  amends  for  the  unavoidable  omission  of  the  outward 
expression.  But  therefore  by  how  much  the  more  old  men  are  dis- 
abled from  doing  the  outward  and  material  actions  to  extirpate  the 
natural  quality  and  inherent  mischief  of  vicious  habits ;  by  so  much 
the  more  must  they  be  supplied,  and  the  grace  acted  and  signified,  by 
the  actions  of  the  Spirit. 

18.  T/.  Let  old  men  in  their  state  of  repentance  be  much  in  alms 
and  prayers,  according  to  their  ability,  that  by  doing  good  to  others, 
and  glory  to  God,  tliey  may  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  who  delights 
in  the  comniunicutions  of  goodness  and  in  such  sacrifices.  This  the 
apostle"  expresses  thus,  "To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget 
not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  evap^arelTai  6  0€O9,  God  is  well  pleased;'' 
it  is  like  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  therefore  proper  for  this  man's 
necessities.  The  proper  arguments  to  endear  this,  are  reckoned  in 
their  own  place;  but  the  reason  why  this  is  most  apposite  to  the 
state  of  an  old  man's  repentance,  is  because  they  are  excellent  sup- 
pletories  to  tlieir  other  defects,  and  by  way  of  impetration  obtain  of 
God  to  pardon  those  habits  of  vice  which  in  the  natural  way  they 
have  now  no  external  instrument  to  extini^uish. 

19.  6.  But  because  every  state  hath  some  temptations  proper  to 
itself,  let  old  men  be  infinitely  careful  to  suppress  their  own  lusts, 
and  present  inclinations  to  evil.  If  an  old  man  out  of  hatred  of  sin 
does  mortify  his  covetous  desires,  ^x^*  koXov  ^aOixov"^,  *  he  hath  pur- 
chased a  good  degree'  in  the  station  of  penitents,  and  hath  given  an 
excellent  indication  of  a  true  repentance  and  conversion  from  sin  to 
God.  Let  old  men,  if  there  be  need,  be  apt  to  learn,  and  so  mortify 
that  pride  and  morosity  that  usually  do  attend  their  age ;  who  think 

u  [Heb.  xiii.  16.]  '  [vid.  1  Tim.  iii  13.] 
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their  gray  hairs  title  enough  to  wisdom,  and  sufficient  notices  of 
things.  Let  them  be  gentle  to  others,  patient  of  the  evil  accidents 
of  their  state,  bountiful  and  liberal,  as  full  of  good  example  as  they 
can ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  they  yield  not  to  that  by 
which  they  can  then  be  tempted,  they  have  quit  all  their  affections  to 
sin,  and  it  is  enough  that  they  are  found  faithful  in  that  in  which 
they  are  now  tried. 

20.  I.  Let  old  men  be  very  careful  that  they  never  tell  the  story 
of  their  sins  with  any  pleasure  or  deliglit ;  but  as  they  must  recolli- 
gere  annos  in  aniaritudine  *,  call  to  mind  their  past  years  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  soul,  so  when  they  speak  of  any  thing  of  it,  they  must 
not  tell  it  as  a  merry  story,  lest  they  be  found  to  laugh  at  their  own 
damnation. 


MutatUB  ■ 

Dices,  Heu !  (quotics  te  in  speculo  videris  alterum) 
Quas  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gens  ^  ? 

double  and  sorrow  will  better  become  the  spirit  of  an  old  sinner> 
because  he  was  a  fool  when  he  was  young,  and  weak  when  he  is 
wise ;  that  his  strengths  must  be  spent  in  sin,  and  that  for  God  and 
wise  courses  nothing  remains  but  weak  hands,  and  dim  eyes,  and 
trembling  knees. 

21.  K,  Let  not  an  old  sinner  and  young  penitent  ever  think  that 
there  can  be  a  period  to  his  repentance,  or  that  it  can  ever  be  said 
by  himself  that  he  hath  done  enough.  No  sorrow,  no  alms,  no 
affliction,  no  patience,  no  sacraments  can  be  said  to  have  finished  his 
work,  so  that  he  may  say  with  S.  Paul*,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course  /'  nothing  can  bring  consummation  to  his 
work  till  the  day  of  his  death,  because  it  is  all  the  way  an  imperfect 
state,  having  in  it  nothing  that  is  excellent  or  laudable,  but  only 
upon  the  account  of  a  great  necessity  and  misery  on  one  side,  and  a 
great  mercy  on  the  other.  It  is  like  a  man  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment ;  he  is  always  in  his  passive  obedience,  but  is  a  debtor  to 
tJie  law  until  he  be  dead.  So  is  this  penitent ;  he  hath  not  finished 
his  work,  or  done  a  repentance  in  any  measure  proportionable  to  his 
sins,  but  only  because  he  can  do  no  more  \  and  yet  he  did  something, 
even  before  it  was  too  late. 

22.  A.  Let  an  old  man  in  the  mortification  of  his  vicious  habits, 
be  curious  to  distinguish  nature  from  grace,  his  own  disability  from 
the  strengths  of  the  spirit;  and  not  think  that  he  hath  extirpated 
the  vice  of  uncleanness,  when  himself  is  disabled  to  act  it  any  longer ; 
or  that  he  is  grown  a  sober  person,  because  he  is  sick  in  his  stomach, 
and  cannot  drink  intemperately,  or  dares  not  for  fear  of  being  sick. 
His  measures  must  be  taken  by  the  account  of  his  actions  and  oppo- 
sitions to  his  former  sins,  and  so  reckon  his  comfort. 

»  [vid.  Esai.  xxxviii.  15,  ed.  vulg.]      y  Hor.  [od.  iv.  10.  5.]      •  [2  Tim.  iv.  7.] 
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28.  ft.  But  upon  whatever  account  it  come,  he  is  not  so  much  to 
account  concerning  his  hopes,  or  the  performance  of  his  duty,  by 
abstaining  from  sin,  as  by  doing  of  good.  For  besides  that  such  a 
not  committing  of  evil  may  be  owing  to  weak  or  insufficient  prind* 
pies,  this  not  committing  evil  in  so  little  a  time,  cannot  make  amends 
for  the  doing  it  so  long  together,  according  to  the  usual  accounts  of 
repentance,  unless  that  abstaining  be  upon  the  stock  of  virtue  and 
labour,  of  mortification  and  resistance ;  and  then  every  abstinence  is 
also  a  doing  good,  for  it  is  a  crucifying  of  the  old  man  with  the 
affections  and  lusts.  But  all  the  good  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
superadds,  is  matter  of  choice,  and  the  proper  actions  of  a  new  life. 

24.  V,  After  all  this  done,  vigorously,  holily,  with  fear  and  caution, 
with  zeal  and  prudence,  with  diligence  and  an  uninterrupted  observa- 
tion, the  old  man  that  lived  a  vile  life,  but  repents  in  time,  though 
he  stayed  as  long  as  he  could,  and  much  longer  than  he  should,  yet 
may  live  in  hope,  and  die  in  peace  and  charity.  To  tliis  purpose 
they  are  excellent  words  which  S.  Austin"  said,  "  Peradventure  some 
will  think  that  he  hath  committed  such  grievous  faults  that  he  can- 
not now  obtain  the  favour  of  God.  Let  this  be  far  from  the  conceits 
of  all  sinners.  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  attendest  that  mul- 
titude of  thy  sins,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  attend  to  the  omnipo- 
tency  of  the  heavenly  Physician  ?  For  since  God  will  have  mercy 
because  He  is  good,  and  can  because  He  is  ahoiighty,  he  shuts  the 
gate  of  the  divine  goodness  against  himself,  who  thinks  that  God 
cannot  or  will  not  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  therefore  distrusts 
either  His  goodness  or  His  almightiness." 


THE  PROPER  REPENTANCE  AND  USAGE  OP  SINNERS  WHO  REPENT 

NOT  UNTIL  THEIR  DEATH-BED. 

The  enquiry  after  this  article  consists  in  these  particulars ; — 

1)  What  hopes  are  left  to  a  vicious  ill-lived  man  that  repents 
on  his  death-bed  and  not  before. 

2)  What  advices  are  best,  or  can  bring  him  most  advantage  ? 

25.  That  a  good  life  is  necessary ;  that  it  is  required  by  God ;  that 
it  was  designed  in  the  whole  purpose  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  is  a  most 
reasonable  demand,  and  infinitely  recompensed  by  the  very  smallest 
portions  of  eternity ; — that  it  was  called  for  all  our  life,  and  was  ex- 
acted by  the  continual  voice  of  scripture,  of  mercies,  of  judgment,  of 
prophets; — that  tp  this  very  purpose  God  offered  the  assistance  of 
His  holy  spirit ;  and  to  this  ministry  we  were  supplied  with  prevent- 
ing, with  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace,  that  is,  powers  and 
assistances  to  begin,  and  to  continue  in  well  doing ; — that  there  is 
no  distinct  covenant  made  with  dying  men,  differing  from  what  God 

*  3erm.  xxTiii.  [leg.  IviiL]  de  temp.  [al.  cclviiL  in  append.^tom.  v.  (  2.  col.  423  C] 
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hath  admitted  between  Himself  and  living  healtliful  persons ; — ^that 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  God  ^ill  deal  more  gently  with  persons 
who  live  viciously  all  their  lives,  and  that  at  an  easier  rate  they  may 
expect  salvation  at  the  hands  of  God  whom  they  have  so  provoked, 
than  they  who  have  served  11  im  faithfully  according  to  the  measures 
of  a  man ;  or  that  a  long  impiety  should  be  sooner  expiated  than  a 
short  one; — that  the  easiness  of  such  as  promise  heaven  to  dying 
penitents  after  a  vicious  life  is  dangerous  to  the  very  being  and  con- 
stitution of  piety,  and  scandalous  to  the  honour  and  reputation,  and 
sanctity  of  the  christian  religion ; — that  the  grace  of  God  does  leave 
those  that  use  it  not; — that  therefore  the  necessity  of  dying  men 
increases,  and  their  aids  are  lessened  and  almost  extinguished; — that 
they  have  more  to  do  than  they  have  either  time  or  strength  to  finish ; 
— that  all  their  vows  and  holy  purposes  are  useless  and  ineffective  as 
to  their  natural  production,  and  that  in  their  case  they  cannot  be  the 
beginnings  of  a  succeeding  duty  and  piety,  because  for  want  of  time 
it  never  can  succeed ; — that  there  are  some  conditions  and  states  of 
life,  which  God  hath  determined  never  to  pardon ; — ^that  there  is  '  a 
sin  unto  death,^  for  which  because  we  have  no  encouragement  to  pray, 
it  is  certain  there  is  no  hope ;  for  it  is  impossible  but  it  must  be  very 
fit  to  pray  for  all  them  to  whom  the  hope  of  pardon  is  not  precluded ; 
— ^that  there  is  in  scripture  mention  made  of  an  ineffective  repentance, 
and  of  a  repentance  to  be  repented  of,  and  that  the  repentance  of  no 
state  is  so  hkely  to  be  it  as  this ; — that  what  is  begun  and  produced 
wholly  by  affrightment  is  not  esteemed  matter  of  choice,  nor  a  pleas- 
ing sacrifice  to  God ; — that  *  they  who  sow  to  the  flesh,  shall  reap  in 
the  flesh,'  and  the  final  judgment  shall  be  made  of  *  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works ;' — that  the  full  and  perfect  descriptions  of  re- 
Eentance  in  scripture  are  heiips  and  conjugations  of  duties  which 
ave  in  them  diflBculty,  and  require  time,  and  ask  labour; — that  those 
insinuations  of  duty  in  scripture,  of  the  need  of  patience,  and  diligence, 
and  watchfulness,  and  the  express  precepts  of  perseverance,  do  imply 
that  the  office  and  duty  of  a  Christian  is  of  a  long  time  and  business, 
and  a  '  race  -' — that  repentance  being  the  repewing  of  a  holy  Hfe,  it 
should  seem  that  on  our  death- bed  the  day  for  repentance  is  past, 
since  no  man  can  renew  his  life  when  his  life  is  done,  no  man  can 
live  well  when  he  cannot  live  at  all ;  and  thwefore  to  place  our  hopes 
upon  a  death-bed  repentance  oidy,  is  such  a  religion  as  satisfies  all  our 
appetites,  and  contradicts  none,  and  yet  promises  heaven  at  last ; — 
these  things,  I  say,  are  aU  either  notorious  and  evident,  or  expressly 
affirmed  in  scripture ;  and  therefore  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things, 
in  the  common  expectation  of  events^  such  persons  are  in  a  very  sad 
condition. 
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26.  So  that  it  remains  that  in  this  sad  condition 

lefttoan nPi!^  *^^^^  ^^^  ^^  some  extraordinary  way  found  out,  or 
man  that  repents  else  this  whole  enquiry  is  at  an  end  :  concerning  which, 
Md  nJt^J^'     aU  tliat  I  can  say  is  this  ;— 

a.  God  hath  an  almighty  power,  and  His  mercy  is 
as  great  as  His  power.  He  can  do  miracles  of  mercy,  as  well  as 
miracles  of  mightiness.  And  this  S.  Austin**  brings  in  open  pretence 
against  desperation.  0  homo  quicunqne  illam  muUHiullnein  peccur 
torum  altendUi,  cur  et  omnipotentiam  coelestis  7nedici  non  aitendis? 
Thy  sins  are  great,  but  God's  mercies  are  greater.  But  this  does  re- 
present the  man's  condition  at  the  best  to  be  such,  that  God  may  if 
He  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  but  whether  He  will  or  no,  there  is 
as  yet  no  other  certainty  or  probability,  but  that  He  can  if  He  please  : 
wiiich  proposition  to  an  amazed  timorous  person  that  fears  a  hell  the 
next  hour,  is  so  dry  a  story,  so  hopeless  a  proposition,  that  all  that 
can  be  said  of  this,  is,  that  it  is  very  fit  that  no  man  should  ever  put 
it  to  the  venture.  Tor  upon  tliis  argument,  we  may  as  well  comfort 
ourselves  upon  him  that  died  without  repenting  at  all.  But  the 
enquiry  must  be  further. 

27.  ^.  All  mankind,  all  (lie  doctors  of  the  church  for  very  many 
ages  at  least,  some  few  of  the  most  ancient  and  of  the  modem  ex- 
cepted, have  been  apt  to  give  hopes  to  such  persons,  and  no  man  bids 
them  absolutely  despair.  Let  such  persons  make  use  of  this  easiness 
of  men,  thereby  to  retain  so  much  hope  as  to  make  them  call  upon 
God,  and  not  to  neglect  what  can  then  be  done. 

Spem  rotine,  spes  una  hominem  nee  morte  relinquit 

As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  when  a  man  dies,  let  him 
not  despair ;  for  there  is  a  life  after  this,  and  a  hope  proper  to  that  \ 
and  amidst  all  the  evils  that  the  ancients  did  fabulously  report  to  be 
in  Pandora's  box,  they  wittily  placed  hope  on  the  utmost  lip  of  it  and 
extremity. 

Vivere  spe  vidi  qui  moriturus  erat. 

And  S.  Cyprian  exhorts  old  Demetrianus*^  to  turn  Christian  in  his  old 
age,  and  promises  him  salvation  in  the  name  of  Christ :  and  though 
his  case,  and  that  of  a  Christian  who  entered  into  promises  and  cove- 
nants of  obedience,  be  very  different ;  yet  ad  imfnortalitatem  sub  ipsa 
marte  transitur^,  a  passing  from  such  a  repentance  to  immortality, 
although  it  cannot  be  hoped  for  upon  the  just  accounts  of  express 
promise,  yet  it  is  not  too  great  to  hope  from  God's  mercy  :  and  until 
that  which  is  infinite  hath  a  limit,  a  repenting  man's  hopes  in  this 
world  cannot  be  wholly  at  an  end. 

28.  y.  We  find  that  in  the  battles  which  were  fought  by  the  Macr 
cabees^,  some  persons  who  fought  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  were  slain 

*  [Semn.  cclriii.  de  poenit  (  2. — torn.  »  [S.  Cypr.  ad  Demetr. — p.  196.] 
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in  the  fight,  were  found  having  on  their  breasts  Upiafxara,  or  pendants 
consecrate  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnenses,  and  yet  the  good  people  of 
their  party  made  oblation  for  them,  hoping  that  they  might  be  par- 
takers of  a  blessed  resurrection.  They  that  repent  heartily  but  one 
hour,  are  in  a  better  condition  than  the  other  that  died  in  their  sin, 
though  with  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  a  good  cause :  and  if  good 
people  will  not  leave  hoping  for  such  persons,  it  is  not  fit  that  them- 
selves should. 

29.  b.  He  that  considers  God's  great  love  to  mankind, — tlie  in- 
finite love  that  God  hath  to  His  holy  Son  Jesus,  and  yet  that  He 
sent  Him  to  die  for  every  man ; — and  that  the  lioly  Jesus  does  now, 
^nd  hath  for  very  many  ages  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  that 
He  knows  how  horrible  those  pains  are  which  are  provided  for 
perishing  souls,  and  therefore  that  He  is  exceedingly  pitiful  and 
desirous  that  we  should  escape  them ; — and  that  God  did  give  one 
extraordinary  example  of  saving  a  dying  penitent,  the  tliief  upon  the 
cross,  and  though  that  had  something  in  it  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous, yet  that  is  it  which  is  now  expected,  a  favour  extraordinary, 
a  miraculous  mercy ; — and  that  Christ  was  pleased  to  speak  a  parable 
of  comfort,  and  the  master  of  the  vineyard  did  pay  salary  to  him  that 
began  to  work  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  though  that  was  some  por- 
tion of  his  life,  the  twelfth  part  of  it,  and  the  man  was  not  called  sooner, 
yet  there  may  be  somethmg  in  it  of  comfort  to  the  dying  penitent, 
since  it  loqks  something  like  it,  it  certainly  relates  to  old  men,  and 
can  do  them  comfort,  and  possibly  the  merciful  intention  of  it  is  yet 
larger; — and  that  since  God  is  so  well  pleased  with  repentance,  it 
may  be  He  will  abate  the  circumstance  of  time,  nee  ad  rem  pertinet 
ubi  inciperet,  quod  placuerat  ulflerel^,  and  He  will  not  consider  when 
that  begins,  which  He  loves  should  be  done ; — and  that  He  is  our 
Pather,  and  paulum  supplicii  satis  est  patri  ',  a  father  will  chastise, 
but  will  not  kill  his  son ; — and  that  it  is  therefore  seasonable  to  hope, 
because  it  is  a  duty,  and  the  very  hope  itself  God  dehghts  to  reward ; 
for  so  said  the  apostle^,  "  Cast  not  away  your  confidence,  which  hath 
great  recompence  of  reward ;" — and  the  church  of  God,  imitating  the 
mercies  of  our  gracious  God  and  Father,  hath  denied  to  give  the 
sacrament  of  peace  and  mercy  to  none  that  seek  it,  Viaticum  omfii- 
bus  in  morte  positis  non  est  negandum}; — and  in  the  saddest  con- 
sideration of  things  that  can  be,  suppose  it  be  with  him  as  with 
Simon  Magus'',  suppose  that  he  is  'in  the  gall  of  bitterness,'  in 
the  state  of  damnation,  in  the  guilt  of  a  sin  which  we  know  not 
whether  God  will  pardon  or  not,  yet  still  it  is  wise  and  pious  coun- 
sel, that  he  should  '  pray,  if  peradventure  he  may  be  forgiven  / — he, 
I  say,  that  considers  these  things,  will  have  cause  to  be  very  earnest 
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and  very  busy  to  lose  no  time,  to  remit  no  labour,  to  quit  no  hope, 
but  humbly,  passionately,  diligently  set  upon  that  duty  of  repentance, 
which  should  have  long  ago  come  to  some  perfection. 

Now  because  I  have,  as  I  suppose,  said  enough  to  make  men 
afraid  to  put  off  their  repentance  to  their  death-bed,  yet  in  behalf 
of  those  who  have  been  unfortunately  lost  in  their  lives,  or  less  in- 
structed, or  violently  tempted,  or  unhappily  betrayed,  and  are  upon 
their  death-beds,  because  though  nothing  can  be  ascertained  to  them, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  they  should  utterly  despair,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  transcribe  out  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
such  exhortations  as  may  both  instruct  and  comfort,  promote  duty, 
and  give  some  little  door  of  hope,  but  not  add  boldness  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  holiness. 

30.'  In  an  epistle  of  Celestine^  bishop  of  Rome  in  S.  Austin's 
time,  we  find  these  words.  Vera  ad  Deum  conversio  in  uliimis  poH- 
torum  mente  potius  astimanda  eat  qnam  tempore  ;  . .  cum  ergo  Domu 
nus  sit  cordis  inspector,  quovis  tempore  non  est  deneganda  posnitentia 
postulanti,  quum  ille  se  obliget  Jvdici,  cui  occulta  omnia  noverit 
revelari,  '  true  conversion  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the  mind,  rather 
than  by  time ;  tlierefore  repentance  is  not  to  be  aenied  to  him  who 
at  any  time  asks  it;  and  he  despairs  of  the  clemency  of  God  who 
thinks  it  not  sufficient,  or  that  it  cannot  relieve  the  sinner  in  an  in- 
stant.'— Donee  sumus  in  hac  vita,  quantacunqne  nobis  acciderint  peC' 
cata, possibile  est  omnia  ablui per pcenitentiam,  said  S.Austin",  'as 
long  as  we  are  alive,  so  long  it  is  possible  that  the  vilest  sins  that 
are  may  be  washed  off  by  repentance.'  Si  vulneratus  es,  adhihe  tibi 
curam  dum  vivis,  dum  spiras,  etiam  in  ipso  lecto  positus,  etiam  {si  did 
potest)  animam  efflans  ut  jam  de  hoc  mundo  exeas ;  non  impeditur 
teviporis  angustia  misericordia  Dei, —  Quid  enim  est peccatum  ad  Dei 
misericordiam  ?  Tela  aranece,  qua  vento  flante  nusquam  comparet ; 
so  S.  Chrysostom",  '  If  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  soul,  take  care  of  it 
while  thou  livest,  even  so  long  as  thou  canst  breathe ;  though  thou 
beest  now  breathing  thy  last,  yet  take  care  still ;  the  mercy  of  God 
cannot  be  hindered  by  time.  For  what  is  thy  sin  to  God's  mercy  P 
Even  as  a  spider's  web,  when  the  wind  blows  it  is  gone  in  an  instant.' 
Many  more  there  are  to  the  same  purpose,  who,  all  speaking  of  the 
mightiness  of  the  divine  mercy,  do  insinuate  their  meaning  to  be 
concerning  a  miraculous  or  extraordinary  mercy.  And  therefore  I 
shall  oppose  nothing  against  this ;  only  say,  that  it  is  very  sad  when 
men  put  their  hopes  of  being  saved  upon  a  miracle,  and  that  without 
a  miracle  they  must  perish.  But  yet  then  to  despair  is  entering  into 
hell  before  their  time,  and  even  a  course  of  the  greatest  imprudence 
in  the  world,  next  to  that  they  are  already  guilty  of,  that  is,  a  putting 
things   to   that  extremity.      Dandum  interstitium  posnitentia,  said 

I  [See  p.  200,  note  1,  above.]  284  D.] 
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Tacitus o.  And,  Inter  vitce  negotta  et  diem  mortu  opoii^re  aliquid 
spatlum  intercedere,  said  Charles  the  emperor  p.  For,  Nemo  martem 
venlentem  hllaris  excipit,  nm  qui  se  ad  earn  din  composuerat,  said 
Seneca**.  *  Repentance  must  have  a  space  of  time  /  and  '  from  the 
affairs  of  the  world  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  death,  is  too  quick  a 
change'  for  him  that  would  fam  be  saved.  If  he  can  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  well ;  but  '  he  cannot  with  cheerfulness 
and  joy  receive  his  death,  unless  he  bestowed  much  time  and  care  in 
preparations  against  that  sad  solemnity.' 

Now  concerning  these  instruments  of  hope  I  am  yet  to  give 
another  account,  lest  this  either  seem  to  be  an  easiness  and  flattery 
of  souls,  and  not  warrantable  from  any  revelation  from  God ;  or  if  it 
be,  that  it  is  also  a  perfect  destruction  of  all  the  former  doctrine. 
For  if  it  be  enquired  thus, — Hath  God  declared  that  death-bed  peni- 
tents shall  not  be  saved,  or  that  they  may  be  saved,  or  hath  He  said 
nothing  at  all  of  it  ?  If  He  hath  said  they  cannot  be  saved,  why  then 
do  I  bid  them  hope,  and  so  abuse  them  with  a  false  persuasion  ?  If 
He  hath  said  that  they  may  be  saved,  why  do  I  dispute  against  it,  and 
make  them  fear,  where  God  by  a  just  promise  hath  given  them  rea- 
son to  be  confident,  and  hath  obhged  them  to  beheve  they  shall  be 
saved  ?  K  He  hath  said  nothing  of  it,  why  are  not  they  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  general  rules  of  all  returning  penitents?  espe- 
cially since  there  was  one  case  specially  made  for  their  interest,  the 
example  of  the  tliief  upon  the  cross.  To  this  I  shall  give  a  clear  and 
plain  answer. 

That  God  hath  required  such  conditions  of  pardon,  and  that  the  duly 
of  repentance  is  of  such  extent  and  burden  that  it  cannot  be  finished 
and  performed  by  dying  persons  after  a  vicious  life,  is  evident  from 
all  the  former  arguments:  and  therefore  if  we  make  dying  men's 
accounts  upon  the  stock  of  God's  usual  dealing  and  open  revelation, 
their  case  is  desperate  for  the  preceding  reasons.  But  why  then  do 
I  bid  them  hope,  if  their  case  be  desperate?  Either  God,  threatening 
death  to  all  impenitent  persons,  means  not  to  exact  death  of  all,  but 
of  some  only ;  or  else  when  His  holy  Spirit  describes  repentance  in 
severe  characters.  He  secretly  means  to  take  less  than  He  says.  For 
if  it  be  such  a  work  that  cannot  possibly  be  done  on  a  death-bed, 
how  then  can  dying  persons  be  called  upon  to  repent  ?  For  it  is  vain 
to  repent,  if  it  be  impossible  to  hope :  but  if  it  be  possible  to  do  the 
work  of  repentance  on  our  death -bed,  but  only  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
there  is  in  this  aflirmative  no  great  matter :  every  one  confesses  that, 
and  all  evil  men  put  it  to  the  venture. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  I  affirm  nothing  of  it;  God 
threatening  death  to  all  the  impenitent,  excepts  none'';  "Except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."     Neither  does  God  exacting  or 
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describing  repentance  in  severe '  lines,  use  any  respect  of  persons,  but 
with  the  same  measures  He  will  deal  with  all.  For  when  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  divine  mercy,  it  is  in  giving  time  and  grace  to  re- 
pent, not  in  sparing  one  and  condemning  another,  who  die  equally 
criminal  and  impenitent.  Those  little  lines  of  hopes  are  not  upon 
either  of  these  foundations.  For  whatsoever  is  known  or  revealed,  is 
against  these  persons,  and  does  certainly  condemn  them.  Why  then 
are  they  bidden  to  hope  and  repent  ? 

o.  1  answer,  once  for  all ;  it  is  upon  something  that  we  know  not. 
And  if  they  be  not  saved  we  know  not  how,  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
saved  by  any  thing  that  is  revealed  in  their  particular.  When  S.  Peter* 
had  declared  to  Simon  Magus  that  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
yet  made  him  '  pray,  if  pradventure  the  thought  of  his  heart  might 
be  forgiven  him  i  he  did  not  by  any  thing  that  was  revealed  know 
that  he  should  be  pardoned ;  but  by  something  that  he  did  not  know 
there  might  be  hope.  It  is  at  no  hand  to  be  dissembled  out  of  tender- 
ness and  pity  to  such  persons,  but  to  be  affirmed  openly ;  there  is  not 
revealed  any  thing  to  them  that  may  bid  them  be  iu  any  degree  con- 
fident. But  he  that  hath  a  deadly  wound,  whom  the  chirurgeons 
affirm  to  be  hopeless,  yet  is  willing  to  receive  cordials,  and  to  be 
dressed. 

/3.  If  in  the  measures  of  life  and  death  which  are  described  in  large 
characters,  there  be  any  lines  so  indefinite  and  comprehensive,  that 
they  who  preach  and  declare  the  doctrines  do  not  fully  take  in  all 
that  God  intends,  upon  the  account  of  our  weakness  and  ignorance, 
there  may  be  some  little  rushes  and  twigs  to  support  their  sinking 
hopes.  For  although  the  matters  of  duty,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
and  death,  are  so  plain  and  legible  that  we  can  all  understand  our 
obligation,  yet  things  are  seldom  so  described  that  we  can  give  the 
final  sentence  concerning  others.  There  is  a  secret  in  these  things, 
which  nothing  shall  open  but  the  day  of  judgment.  No  man  may  judge 
his  brother;  that  is,  no  man  can  or  ought  to  say,  this  man  is  damned; 
and  yet  we  know  that  he  that  dies  an  impenitent  traitor,  or  rebel,  or 
adulterer,  is  damned;  but  yet  that  adulterous  Natta,  or  the  rebel 
Cinna,  or  the  traitor  Catiline  is  actually  damned,  that  we  know  not. 
The  reason  is,  because  our  duty  is  described  for  us  to  guide  and  walk 
ourselves  by,  not  to  judge  and  sentence  others.  And  even  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  church,  who  hath  authority  to  judge  and  sentence,  yet  it 
is  only  for  amendment ;  it  is  universal,  it  is  declarative,  it  is  condi- 
tional ;  not  personal,  final,  decretory,  and  eternal :  for  otherwise  does 
man  judge,  otherwise  does  God. 

y.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  case,  and  in  the  person,  and  in  the 
degrees  of  repentance.  There  is  a  period  beyond  which  God  will  not 
admit  a  man  to  pardon ;  but  when  it  is  we  know  not.  There  is  also  * 
a  minimum  religionis,  the  least  measure  of  religion,  the  lowest  degree 

»  ['several'  B.]  •  [Acts  viii.  22.]  »  ['also*  deest  B.] 
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of  acceptability ;  but  what  it  is  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  also  a  proper 
measure  for  every  one,  but  no  man  can  fathom  it.  And  the  duties 
and  parts  of  repentance  consist  in  the  terms  of  a  great  distance  and 
latitude ;  and  we  cannot  tell  when  a  man  first  begins  to  be  safe,  and 
when  he  is  newly  esca|)ed  from  the  regions  of  sin,  and  wlien  he  begins 
his  state  of  grace.  Now  as  God  abates  great  measures  of  His  wrath, 
and  forgives  all  that  is  past  if  we  return  betimes,  and  live  twenty  years 
in  piety  and  repentance ;  so  He  does  if  the  man  do  so  nineteen  years, 
and  eighteen,  and  still  shortening  till  you  come  to  a  year,  or  any  the 
least  time  that  can  do  the  work  of  repentance,  and  exttTminate  his 
vicious  habit.  Now  because  Abraham  begged  for  the  pardon  of  Sodom 
if  there  should  be  found  fifty  righteous  there,  and  then  abated  five, 
and  then  five  more,  and  then  ten  more,  till  he  came  to  ten  alone,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  Abraham  first  gave  out,  and  that  God  would  have 
pardoned  the  city  for  one  righteous  man's  sake,  if  Abraham  had  still 
persevered  to  ask  :  if  any  man  will  suppose  that  it  may  be  done  so  in 
the  abatements  of  time  to  be  made  to  a  returning  sinner ;  thougli  I 
say  it  is  a  strange  diminution  to  come  from  years  to  one  day,  yet  I 
will  say  nothing  against  it,  but  that  length  or  shortness  of  time 
makes  nothing  to  the  mercies  of  God,  but  it  makes  very  much  to  the 
duty  of  man,  because  every  action  requires  some  time,  and  every  habit 
much  more.  Now  we  have  reason  to  say  that  the  condition  of  a  dying 
penitent  after  a  whole  wicked  life  is  desperate,  because  so  far  as  we 
understand  things,  habits  are  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  con- 
traries acquired,  but  with  long  time  and  study.  But  if  there  be  any 
secret  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  does  work  faster,  and  i)roduce 
undiscerned  miracles,  we  ought  to  adore  that  goodness  by  which  it  is 
so ;  and  they  that  can  believe  this  may  hope  the  other.  In  the  mean 
time, neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  revealed;  and  so  it  stands  as  it 
did  in  the  whole  question. 

b.  We  find  in  the  instance  of  Abraham's  faith,  that  against  hope 
he  believed  in  hope ;  that  is,  that  he  had  great  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  therefore  that  in  defiance  of  one  he  would  hope  in  the 
other,  because  this  could  not  fail  him,  but  the  other  could.  If  it 
can  be  brought  to  pass  that  a  dying  man  can  hope  aft<;r  a  wicked 
life,  it  is  hope  against  hope ;  and  of  this  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
is  no  contradiction  in  the  thing  to  affirm  that  a  dying  penitent  who 
hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  hath  not  time  left  him  to  perform 
that  repentance  which  God  requires  of  habitual  sinners  under  the 
pains  of  eternal  death;  and  yet  to  bid  such  a  person  do  what  he 
can  do,  and  pray,  if  peradventure  God  will  be  intreated.  Because 
that  little  hopes  which  he  is  bid  to  have  are  not  warranted,  or  relying 
upon  pretence  of  any  particular  revelation,  contrary  to  the  so  many 
expressions  of  severe  duty  and  stricter  conditions;  but  are  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  divine  power,  and  such  little  proportions 
and  similitudes  of  things,  and  guesses  and  conjectures  of  kind  per- 
sons, as  can  only  be  sufficient  to  make  the  dying  man  try  what  can 
be  done. 
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€.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  did  exactly  use  this  method  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  In  some  cases  (whereof  I  shall  afterwards 
give  account)  they  refused  to  declare  them  pardoned,  to  minister 
God's  pardon  to  dying  penitents;  but  yet  would  not  bid  them 
despair,  but  refer  them  to  the  divine  judgment :  which  if  it  be  re- 
duced to  the  causes  of  things,  if  we  believe  they  proceeded  reason- 
ably, must  mean  this,  that  they  knew  of  no  revelation  concerning  the 
pardon  of  such  persons ;  but  whether  God  would  or  no  pardon  them 
they  knew  not,  but  bid  them  hope  well.  And  when  they  did  admit 
dying  penitents  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  they  did  it  de  bene  esse, 
that  it  might  do  as  much  good  as  it  could.  But  they  knew  not  what 
that  was ;  Poenitentiam  dare  possuwus,  secnritatem  dare  non  passu- 
mus,  they  are  S.  Austin's'  words.  Now  if  I  were  to  ask  of  him  an 
account,  it  would  be  in  the  same  way  of  objection  as  I  am  now  un- 
tying. For  did  God  promise  pardon  to  dying  penitents  after  a 
wicked  life?  or  are  there  fearful  threatenings  in  scripture  against 
such  sinners  as  certainly  all  in  their  case  are?  or  hath  God  said 
nothing  at  all  concerning  them?  If  God  did  promise  pardon  to 
such,  then  why  did  not  the  church  give  security  as  well  as  penance? 
If  God  did  threaten  fearfully  all  such  persons,  why  do  they  admit 
such  to  repentance  whom  God  will  not  admit  to  pardon,  but  hath 
threatened  with  eternal  death  V  If  He  hath  said  nothing  of  them,  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  measures  of  others ;  and  truly  that  will  too 
sadly  ring  their  passing  bell.  For  men  in  health  who  have  con- 
tracted vicious  habits  cannot  be  pardoned  so  long  as  their  vicious 
habit  remains;  and  they  know  that  to  overcome  and  mortify  a 
vicious  habit  is  a  work  of  time  and  great  labour;  and  if  this  be  the 
measure  of  dying  penitents  as  well  as  of  Hving  and  healthful,  they 
will  sink  in  judgment  that  have  not  time  to  do  their  duty.  But 
tlien  why  the  church  of  those  ages,  and  particularly  S.  Austin,  should 
hope  and  despair  at  the  same  time  for  them,  that  is,  knew  no  ground 
of  revelations  upon  which  to  fix  any  hope  of  pardon  for  them,  and 
yet  should  exhort  them  to  repentance,  which  without  hopes  of  par- 
don is  to  no  purpose,  there  is  no  sensible  account  to  be  given  but 
this,  that  for  ought  they  knew  God  might  do  more  than  they  knew, 
and  more  than  He  had  promised;  but  whether  He  would  or  not 
they  knew  not,  but  by  that  means  they  thought  they  fairly  quit  their 
hands  of  such  persons. 

C  But  after  all  this  strict  survey  of  answers,  if  we  be  called  to 
account  for  being  so  kind,  it  must  be  confessed  that  things  are 
spoken  out  of  charity  and  pity,  more  than  of  knowledge.  The  case 
of  these  men  is  sad  and  deplorable,  and  it  is  piety,  when  things  are 
come  to  that  state  and  saddest  event,  to  shew  mercy  by  searching  all 
the  corners  of  revelation  for  comfort,  that  God  may  be  as  much 
glorified,  and  the  dying  men  assisted  as  much  as  may  be.     I  re- 

*  [vid.  p.  202,  not.  q,  supra.] 
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member  the  Jews  are  reproved  by  some  for  repeating  the  last  verse 
but  one  in  the  book  of  Isaiah^  and  setting  it  after  the  last  of  all ; 
that  being  a  verse  of  mercy,  this  of  sorrow  and  threatening ;  as  if 
they  would  be  more  merciful  than  God  himself,  and  thought  it 
unnt  to  end  so  excellent  a  book  with  so  sad  a  cursing.  Indeed 
Otoi'B  ways  are  best,  and  His  measures  tlie  surest ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  good  to  promise  where  God  hath  not  promised,  and  to  be 
kind  where  He  is  angry,  and  to  be  free  of  His  pardon  where  He 
hath  shut  up  and  seeded  His  treasures.  But  if  they  that  say  God 
hath  threatenexl  all  such  sinners  as  dying  penitents  after  wicked  life 
are,  and  yet  that  they  must  not  despair,  are  to  be  reproved  a^  too  kind; 
then  they  much  more  who  confidently  promise  heaven  at  last.  It 
is  indeed  a  compUance  with  human  misery,  that  makes  it  fit  to  speak 
what  hopeful  things  we  can;  but  if  these  hopes  can  easily  be  re- 
proved,  I  am  sure  the  former  severity  cannot  so  easily  be  confuted : 
that  may,  this  cannot. 
,^  ,    ^  .  31.  a.  But  now  thinffs  being  put  into  this  constitu- 

What  advices      x*         i.i  •      •    a        i    i.  c  a  i^i 

can  bring  such  an  tion,  the  enquiry  into  what  manner  of  repentance  the 
one  most  advan-  dying  penitent  is  obliged  to  will  be  of  no  great  diffi- 
^^  culty.    Qui  dicii  omnia  nihil  exctpit.    He  that  is  tied 

to  all  can  be  excused  from  none.  All  that  he  can  do  is  too  little, 
if  God  shall  deal  with  him  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  gospel 
which  are  described,  and  therefore  he  must  not  enquire  into  measures, 
but  do  all,  absolutely  all  that  he  can  in  that  sad  period :  particularly, 

82.  j3.  Let  him  examine  his  conscience  most  curiously,  according 
as  his  time  will  permit,  and  his  other  abilities ;  because  he  ought  to 
be  sure  that  his  intentions  are  so  real  to  God  and  to  religion,  that  he 
hath  already  within  Iiim  a  resolution  so  strong,  a  repentance  so  holy, 
a  sorrow  so  deep,  a  hope  so  pure,  a  charity  so  sublime,  that  no  temp- 
tation, no  time,  no  health,  no  interest  could  in  any  circumstance  of 
things  ever  tempt  him  from  God  and  prevail. 

S3,  y.  Let  him  make  a  general  confession  of  the  sins  of  his  whole 
life,  with  all  tlie  circumstances  of  aggravation ;  let  him  be  mightily 
humbled,  and  hugely  ashamed,  and  much  in  the  accusation  of  him- 
self, and  bitterly  lament  his  folly  and  misery ;  let  him  glorify  God  and 
justify  Him,  confessing  that  if  he  perishes  it  is  but  just;  if  he  does 
not,  it  is  a  glorious,  an  infinite  mercy ;  a  mercy  not  yet  revealed,  a 
mercy  to  be  looked  for  in  the  day  of  wonders,  the  day  of  judgment. 
Let  him  accept  his  sickness  and  his  death  humbly  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  meekly  pray  that  God  would  accept  that  for  punishment, 
and  so  consign  his  pardon  for  the  rest  through  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Let  him  cry  mightily  unto  God,  incessantly  begging  for  pardon,  and 
then  hope  as  much  as  he  can,  even  so  much  as  may  exalt  the  excel- 
lency of  the  divine  mercy ;  but  not  too  confidently,  lest  he  presume 
above  what  is  written. 

84.  b.  Let  the  dying  penitent  make  what  amends  he  can  possibly 
in  the  matter  of  real  injuries  and  injustices  that  he  is  guilty  of,  thougli 
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it  be  to  the  ruin  of  his  estate ;  and  that  will  go  a  great  way  in  depre- 
cation. Let  him  ask  forgiveness,  and  offer  forgiveness,  make  peace, 
transmit  charity  and  provisions  and  piety  to  his  relatives. 

35.  €.  Next  to  these,  it  were  very  fitting  that  the  dying  penitent 
did  use  all  the  means  he  can  to  raise  up  his  spirit,  and  do  internal 
actions  of  religion  with  great  fervour  and  excellency;  to  love  God  highly, 
to  be  ready  to  suffer  whatsoever  can  come,  to  pour  out  his  complaints 
with  great  passion  and  great  humility ;  adding  to  these  and  the  like 
great  effusions  of  charity,  holy  and  prudent  undertakings  of  severity 
and  religion  in  case  he  shall  recover :  and  if  he  can,  let  him  do  some 
great  thing,  something  that  does  in  one  little  body  of  action  signify 
great  affections ;  any  heroical  act,  any  transportation  of  a  holy  zeal  in 
his  case  docs  help  to  abbreviate  the  work  of  many  years.  If  these 
things  be  thus  done,  it  is  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as 
well  as  it  can  be  then  done ;  what  the  event  of  it  will  be  God  only 
knows,  and  we  all  shall  know  at  the  day  of  judgment.  In  this  case 
"  the  church  can  give  the  sacrament,  but  cannot  give  security^." 


MEDITATIONS  AND  PRAYERS  TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE 

FOREGOING  CASES. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then 
may  ye  learn  to  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  *. 

This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures  from  Me,  saith  the 
Lord,  because  thou  hast  forgotten  Me^. 

Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God  before  He  cause  darkness,  and 
before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  lest  while  you 
look  for  light  He  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  it  gross 
darkness'. 

What  wilt  thou  say  when  He  shall  punish  ?  shall  not  sorrow  take 
thee  as  a  woman  in  travail*? 

And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  wherefore  came  these  things  upon 
me  ?  for  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discovered,  and 
thy  heels  made  bare^ 

I  have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy  neighings,  the  lewdness  of  thy 
whoredoms,  and  thine  abominations ;  woe  unto  thee,  wilt  thou  not  be 
made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  ?  saith  the  Lord  God*^. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  this  people,  thus  have  they  loved  to 
wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet ;  therefore  the  Lord  doth 
not  accept  them.  He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity  and  visit  their 
sins*^. 


"  S.  Aug.  [p.  202,  not.  q,  supra]  et  «  [ver.  16.] 
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Then  saith  the  Lord,  pray  not  for  this  people  for  their  good.  When 
they  fast  I  will  not  hear  their  cry,  and  when  they  offer  an  oblation 
I  will  not  accept  them,  but  I  will  consume  them  by  the  sword,  and 
by  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence*. 

Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  thou  return,  then  will  I  bring 
thee  again,  and  thou  shalt  stand  before  Me :  and  if  thou  take  forth 
the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  My  mouth.  I  am  with 
thee  to  save  thee  and  to  deUver  thee,  saith  the  Lord'. 

And  I  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  I  will 
redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible'. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physic  or  ever  thou  be  sick**. 

Before  judgment  examine  thyself,  and  in  the  day  of  visitation  thou 
shalt  find  mercy*. 

Humble  thyself  before  thou  be  sick,  and  in  the  time  of  sins  shew 
repentance^. 

Let  nothing  hinder  thee  to  pay  thy  vows  in  due  time,  and  defer 
not  until  death  to  be  justified  ^ 

I  made  haste,  and  prolonged  not  the  time  to  keep  Thy  command- 
ments™. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  amend  your  ways 
and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place. 

Trust  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

For  if  you  throughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  if  you 
throughly  execute  judgment ; 

If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  then  shall  ye  dwell 
in  the  land°. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  give  you  the  land,  and  they  shall 
take  away  all  the  detestable  things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominations 
thereof  from  thence®. 

And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within 
you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh  p. 

That  they  may  walk  in  My  statutes,  and  keep  Mine  ordinances  and 
do  them ;  and  tney  shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God<>. 

But  as  for  them  whose  heart  walketh  after  their  detestable  things 
and  their  abominations,  I  will  recompense  their  way  upon  their  own 
heads,  saith  the  Lord  Ood*^. 

They  have  seduced  My  people,  saying,  Peace,  and  there  was  no 
peace,  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it  with  untem- 
pered  morter*. 

• 

•  [Jer.  xiv.  11,  12.]  »  [ver.  21.]  p  [yer.  19.1 
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Will  ye  pollute  Me  among  My  people  for  handfuls  of  barley,  and 
pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  to  save 
the  souls  alive  tliat  should  not  live,  by  your  lying  unto  My  people 
that  hear  your  lies^ 

Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every  one  according 
to  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  repent  and  turn  yourselves  from 
all  your  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin". 

Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby  you  have  trans- 
gressed, and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel*  ? 

For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saitli  the 
Lord  God  :  wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  ye^. 

Ye  shall  remember  your  ways  and  all  your  doings  wherein  ye  have 
been  defiled,  and  ye  shall  lothe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for  all 
your  evils  that  ye  have  committed*. 

Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as 
it  were  with  a  cart-rope*. 

Woe  unto  them  that  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take 
away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him^. 

And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes  from 
you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  :  your  hands 
are  full  of  blood  ^. 

Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doing  from  be- 
fore Mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  eviH. 

Learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow*. 

Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooF. 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the  land*. 

But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword ; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it**. 

She  hath  wearied  herself  with  lies,  therefore  have  I  caused  My 
fury  to  light  upon  her*. 

Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in  mercy ;  break  up 
your  fallow  ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till  He  come  and 
rain  righteousness  upon  you  ^. 

Turn  thou  unto  thy  God ;  keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and  wait  on 
thy  God  continually*. 

0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  Me  is  thy  help". 

t  [Ezek.  xiil  19.]  b  Tver.  23.]  h  [ver.  20.] 

»  [chap,  xviii.  30.]  *  [chap.  i.  16.]  »  [Ezek.  xxiv.  12,  8.] 

«  rver..31.]  d  [ver.  16.]  *  [Hos.  x.  12.] 
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Return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  tliine  ini- 
quity. Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  say  unto  Him, 
Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously :  so  will  we  render 
the  calves  of  our  lips :  for  in  Thee  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy.  I 
will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely,  for  Mine  anger  is 
turned  away". 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while 
He  is  near®. 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy 
upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  p. 

For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabits  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place ;  with  him 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones<>. 

For  I  wiU  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always  wroth : 
for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  Me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made^ 

For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth  and  smote  him  ; 
I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  liis 
heart". 

I  have  seen  his  ways,  and  will  heal  liim ;  I  will  lead  him  also,  and 
restore  comfort  to  him  and  to  his  mourners*. 

I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  afar  off, 
and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  heal  him^. 

But  the  wicked  are  Hke  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt*. 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  y. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth  :  it  is  good 
that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord*. 

Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth 
by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  His  heritage  ?  He  retaineth 
not  His  anger  for  ever,  because  He  dehghteth  in  mercy*. 

He  will  turn  again.  He  will  have  compassion  upon  us :  He  will 
subdue  our  iniquities,  and  Thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sms  into  the  depth 
of  the  sea**. 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the 
evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them*'. 


'Ho8.  xiv.  1 — ♦.]  • 
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A  PSALM. 

0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  have  mercy  upon 
us  for  Thy  name^s  sake :  for  our  backslidings  are  many,  we  have 
sinned  against  Thee**. 

0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why 
shouldst  Thou  be  a  stranger  to  us,  and  as  a  way-faring  man  that  tom- 
eth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ? 

Why  shouldst  Thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man  that 
cannot  save  ?  yet  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  are 
called  by  Thy  name,  leave  us  not. 

We  acknowledge,  0  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  the  iniquity  of  our 
fathers,  for  we  have  sinned  against  Thee. 

Do  not  abhor  us  for  Thy  name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the  throne 
of  Thy  glory ;  remember,  break  not  the  covenant  with  us. 

1  will  no  more  sit  in  the  assembly  of  mockers,  nor  rejoice ;  I  will 
sit  alone  because  of  Thy  hand,  for  Thou  hast  filled  me  with  indig- 
nation®. 

Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound  incurable  which  refuseth 
to  be  healed?  wilt  Thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  fail'? 

0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

0  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  Thine  anger,  lest 
Thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

0  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  Thee  shall  Tbe  ashamed, 
because  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters  '. 

Heal  me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed  j  save  me,  and  I  shall  be 
saved :  for  Thou  art  my  praise. 

Be  not  a  terror  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day  of  evil  \ 

Behold,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress :  my  bowels  are  troubled, 
mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I  have  grievously  rebelled  K 

For  these  things  I  weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
water,  because  the  Comforter  that  should  reUeve  my  soul  is  far  from 
me^. 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  waxeth  faint :  hide 
not  Thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit  . 

0  let  me  hear  Thy  loving-kindness  betimes,  for  in  Thee  is  my 
trust ;  shew  Thou  me  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for  I  lift  up 
my  soul  unto  Thee. 

Teach  me  the  thing  that  pleaseth  Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  God :  let 
Thy  loving  Spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness. 

«*  fJer.  xiv.  7—9.]  •  [chap,  xvil  18.]  *  [ver.  16.] 

«•  [chap.  XV.  17. J  ••  Ner.  17.]  '  [Psalm  cxliii.  7.] 

'  [ver.  18.]  •  [Lam.  I  20.J 
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Quicken  me,  0  Lord,  for  Thy  name^s  sake,  and  for  Thy  righteous- 
ness sake  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble. 

The  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall,  and  lifteth  up  those  that  be 
down  ™. 

I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  0  seek  Thy  servant, 
for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commaiulmcnts. 

0  do  well  unto  Thy  servant,  tliat  I  may  live  and  keep  Thy  word. 

0  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  before  I  go 
hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  A  SINNER  RETURNING  AFFER  A  LONG  IMPIETY. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  Judgc  of  mcu  and  angels,  Father  of  mercy,  and  the 
great  lover  of  souls,  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  the  state  of  my  soul 
is  sad  and  deplorable,  and  by  my  fault,  by  my  own  grievous  fault,  I  am 
in  an  evil  condition ;  and  if  Thou  shouldst  now  enter  into  judgment 
with  me,  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  bar  against  the  horrible  sentence, 
nothing  of  my  own,  nothing  that  can  ease  Thy  anger,  or  abate  the 
fury  of  one  ^stroke  of  Thy  severe  infliction.  I  do,  0  God,  judge  and 
condemn  myself,  and  justify  Thee,  for  Thou  art  righteous,  and  what- 
soever Thou  doest  is  good  and  true.  But  0  my  God,  when  the  guilty 
condemns  himself,  nothing  is  left  for  the  ofiended  party  but  to  return 
to  graciousness  and  pardon.  I,  O  Lord,  have  done  Thy  severe  and 
angry  work,  I  have  sentenced  a  vile  man  to  a  sad  suff'ering ;  and  if 
I  so  perish  as  I  have  deserved.  Thou  art  just  and  righteous,  and  Thou 
oughtest  for  ever  to  be  glorified. 

II. 

But  O  my  God,  though  I  know  that  I  have  deserved  evils  that  I 
know  not,  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel,  yet  Thou  art  gracious  and 
holy,  and  lovest  more  to  behold  Thy  glory  reflected  from  the  floods 
and  springs  of  mercy,  than  to  see  it  refracted  from  the  troubled 
waters  of  Thy  angry  and  severe  displeasure.  And  because  Thou 
lovest  it  so  highly  to  shew  mercy,  and  because  my  eternal  interest 
is  served  in  it,  I  also  ought  to  desire  what  Thou  lovest,  and  to 
beg  of  Thee  humbly  and  passionately  that  I  may  not  perish ;  and 
to  hope  with  a  modest  confidence  that  Thou  hast  mercy  in  store  for 
him,  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  grnce  to  ask  for  it :  for  it  is  one  de- 
gree of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  the  station  of  ])enitent  beggars ;  it 

■  [PwOni  cxlv.  14.] 
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is  another  degree  of  pardon  that  Thou  hast  given  me  grace  to  hope, 
and  I  know  that  in  the  fountains  of  Thy  own  graciousness  Thou  hast 
infinite  arguments  and  inducements  to  move  Thee  to  pity  me  and  to 
pardon. 

III. 

0  my  God,  pity  me  for  Thy  name's  sake,  even  for  Thy  own  good- 
ness' sake,  and  because  I  am  miserable  and  need  it.  And  because 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence,  give  Thy 
servant  leave  to  place  my  hopes  on  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ; 
Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  bold- 
ness, that  I  may  find  mercy  in  time  of  need ;  and  Thou  hast  pro- 
mised to  give  Thy  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  0  dear  God, 
give  me  pardon,  and  give  me  Thy  spirit,  and  I  am  full  and  safe,  and 
clothed  and  healed,  and  all  that  I  desire  to  be,  and  all  that  I  ought 
to  be. 

IV. 

1  have  spent  much  time  in  vanity,  and  in  undoing  myself;  grant 
me  Thy  grace,  that  I  may  recover  my  loss,  and  employ  all  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  my  time  in  holy  offices  and  duties  of  repentance.  My 
understanding  hath  been  abused  by  false  persuasions  and  vain  confi- 
dences. But  now,  O  God,  I  otfer  up  that  imperious  faculty  wholly 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  to  be  governed  by  His  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  His  doctrine,  to  be  bended  by  all  His  arguments.  My 
will  hath  been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  morosity  in  all  virtu- 
ous employments,  but  greedy  and  fierce  in  the  election  and  prosecu- 
tion of  evil  actions  and  designs  :  but  now,  O  God,  I  have  no  will  but 
what  is  Thine,  and  I  will  rather  die  than  consent  and  choose  any 
thing  that  I  know  displeases  Thee.  My  heart,  O  God,  was  a  fountain 
of  evil  thoughts,  ungracious  words,  and  irregular  actions,  because  my 
passions  were  not  obedient  nor  orderly,  neither  temperate,  nor  governed, 
neither  of  a  fitting  measure,  nor  carried  to  a  right  object :  but  now,  0 
God,  I  present  them  unto  Thee,  not  as  a  fit  oblation,  but  as  the  lepers 
and  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  crooked  were  brought  unto  the  holy 
Jesus,  to  be  made  straight  and  clean,  useful  and  illuminate ;  and  when 
Thou  hast  taken  into  Thy  possession  what  is  Thine,  and  what  I  stole 
from  Thee,  or  detained  violently,  and  which  the  devil  did  usurp,  then 
Thou  wilt  sanctify  and  save  it,  use  it  as  Thine  own,  and  make  it  to 
be  so  for  ever. 

V. 

Blessed  God,  refuse  not  Thy  returning  son :  I  have  prodigally 
wasted  my  talents,  and  spent  my  time  in  riotous  and  vain  living ; 
but  I  have  not  lost  my  title  and  relation  to  Thee  my  Father.     0  my 
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God,  I  have  the  sorrow  of  an  humble  penitent,  the  purposes  of  a 
converted  sinner,  the  love  of  a  pardoned  person,  the  zeal  of  an  ob- 
liged and  redeemed  prisoner,  the  hope  of  him  that  feels  Thy  present 
goodness,  and  longs  for  more.  Eeject  me  not,  O  my  God,  but  do 
Thou  work  all  my  works  within  me.  My  heart  is  in  Thy  hands,  and 
I  know  that '  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.^  But  do  Thou  guide  me  into  the  way  of 
righteousness ;  work  in  me  an  excellent  repentance,  a  great  caution 
and  observance,  an  humble  fear,  a  prudent  and  a  religious  hope,  and 
a  daily  growing  charity ;  '  work  in  me  to  will  and  to  do  of  Thy  good 
pleasure :'  then  shall  1  praise  Thy  name,  and  love  Thy  excellencies, 
and  obey  Thy  coramanaments,  and  suffer  Thy  impositions,  and  be 
what  Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be,  that  I  being  rescued  from  the 
possession  of  the  devil,  and  the  torments  of  perishing  souls,  may  be 
admitted  to  serve  Thee,  and  be  a  minister  of  Thy  honour  in  the  king- 
doms of  grace  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


A  PBAYER  FOE  AN  OLD  PERSON  BETURNING  AFTER  A  WICKED  LIFE. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  give  me  leave  to  speak  for  myself  before  I  die :  I 
would  fain  live  and  be  healed,  I  have  been  too  long  Thine  enemy, 
and  would  not  be  so  for  ever.  My  heart  is  broken  within  me,  and 
all  my  fortunes  are  broken  without ;  I  know  not  how  to  speak,  and 
I  must  not,  I  dare  not  hold  my  tongue. 

n. 

0  my  God,  can  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  the  flying  hours  be 
stopped  ?  in  my  youth  I  had  not  the  prudence  and  caution  of  old 
age ;  but  is  it  possible  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  be  restored  to  the 
hopes  and  opportunities  of  youth  r  Thou  didst  make  the  sun  to  stand 
still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  return  back  at  the  importunity  of 
Hezekiah.  O  do  Thou  make  a  new  account  for  me,  and  reckon  not 
the  days  of  my  youth ;  but  from  this  day  reckon  the  beginnings  of 
my  life,  and  measure  it  by  the  steps  of  duty,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
of  righteousness  now  rising  upon  my  heart. 

III. 

1  am  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  should  betray  my 
reason,  shame  my  nature,  dishonour  all  my  strengths,  debauch  my 
understanding,  and  baffle  all  my  Acuities  for  so  base,  so  vile  affec- 
tions, so  unrewarding  interests.     O  my  God,  where  is  all  that  vanity 
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which  I  sucked  so  greedily  as  the  wild  asses  do  the  wind  ?  whither 
is  that  pleasure  and  madness  gone  which  so  ravished  all  my  senses, 
and  made  me  deaf  to  the  holy  charms  of  Thy  divinest  spirit  ?  Behold, 

0  God,  I  die  for  that  which  is  not ;  and  unless  Thy  mercy  be  my 
rescue,  for  ever  I  shall  suffer  torments  insufferable,  still  to  come,  stiU 
to  succeed,  for  having  drunk  of  unsatisfying  perishing  waters,  which 
had  no  current,  no  abode. 

IV. 

0  dear  God,  smite  me  not  yet ;  respite  me  one  portion  of  time,  I 
dare  not  say  how  much,  but  even  as  much  as  Thou  pleasest.  0  stay 
a  while,  and  try  me  but  this  once  :  it  is  true,  0  God,  I  have  lost  my 
strength,  and  given  my  vigorous  years  to  that  which  I  am  ashamea 
to  think  on.  But  yet,  0  Lord,  if  Thou  pleasest,  my  soul  can  be  as 
active,  and  dutiful,  and  affectionate,  and  humble,  and  sorrowful,  and 
watchful  as  ever.  Thou  dost  not  save  any  for  his  own  worthiness, 
but  eternal  life  is  a  gift ;  and  Thou  canst  if  Thou  pleasest  give  it 
unto  me.  But  why  does  my  soul  run  thither,  with  all  its  loads  of 
sin  and  shame  upon  it  ?  That  is  too  great  yet  to  be  thought  of.  O 
give  me  pardon,  and  give  me  sorrow,  and  give  me  a  great,  a  mighty 
grace,  to  do  the  duty  of  a  whole  life  in  the  remaining  portion  of  my 
days. 

V. 

0  my  gracious  Lord,  whatever  Thy  sentence  be,  yet  let  me  have 
the  honour  to  serve  Thee.  Let  me  contribute  something  to  Thy 
glory,  let  me  converse  with  Thy  saints  and  servants  in  the  enter- 
courses  of  piety ;  let  me  be  admitted  to  be  a  servant  to  the  meanest 
of  Thy  servants,  to  do  something  that  Thou  lovest.  0  God  my  God, 
do  what  Thou  pleasest,  so  I  may  not  for  ever  die  in  the  sad  and  dis- 
honourable impieties  of  the  damned.  Let  me  but  be  admitted  to 
Tliy  service  in  all  the  degrees  of  my  soul,  and  all  the  days  of  my 
short  life,  and  my  soul  shall  have  some  comfort,  because  I  signify  my 
love  and  duty  to  Thee  for  whom  I  will  not  refuse  to  die.  0  my  God, 

1  will  not  beg  of  Thee  to  give  me  comfort,  but  to  give  me  duty  and 
employment.  Smite  me  if  Thou  pleasest,  but  smite  me  here ;  kill 
me  if  Thou  pleasest,  I  have  deserved  it,  but  I  would  fain  live  to  serve 
Thee,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  that  Thou  mayest  love  to  pardon 
and  to  sanctify  me. 

VL 

O  blessed  Jesus,  do  Thou  intercede  for  me ;  Thy  Father  hears 
Thee  in  all  things,  and  Thou  knowest  our  infirmities,  and  hast  felt 
our  miseries,  and  didst  die  to  snatch  us  from  the  intolerable  flames 
of  hell ;  and  although  Thou  givest  Thy  gifts  in  differing  proportions 
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to  Thy  servants,  yel  Thou  dost  equally  offer  pardon  to  all  Thy  enemies 
that  will  come  unto  Thee  and  beg  it.  O  give  me  all  faith,  and  all 
charity,  and  a  spirit  highly  compunctive,  highly  industrious,  passion- 
ate, prudent  and  indefatigable  in  holy  services.  Open  Thy  fountains, 
gracious  Lord,  and  bathe  my  stained  soul  in  Thy  blood.  Wash  the 
Ethiop,  cleanse  the  leper,  dress  the  stranger's  wounds,  and  forgive 
Thy  enemy. 

VII. 

I  will  not,  0  my  God,  I  dare  not  distrust  those  infinite  glories  of 
Thy  mercy  and  graciousness,  by  which  Thou  art  ready  to  save  all  the 
world.  The  sins  of  all  mankind  together  are  infinitely  less  than  Thy 
mercy,  and  Thou  who  didst  redeem  the  heathen  world,  m  ilt  also  I 
hope  rescue  me  who  am  a  Christian.  This  is  my  glory  and  my  shame, 
my  sins  had  not  been  so  great  if  I  had  not  disgraced  so  excellent  a 
title,  and  abused  so  mighty  a  grace ;  but  yet  if  the  grace  which  I 
have  abused  had  not  been  so  great,  my  hopes  had  been  less.  '  One 
deep,  0  God,  calls  upon  another.'  O  let  the  abyss  of  Thy  mercy 
swallow  up  the  puddles  of  my  impurity  ;  let  my  soul  no  longer  sink 
in  the  dead  sea  of  Sodom,  but  in  the  laver  of  Thy  blood  and  mv  tears 
and  sorrow ;  wash  me  who  come  to  Thee  to  be  cleansed  and  purified. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  have  it  done,  for  Thy  power  hath  no  limit. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  Thee  to  manifest  such  glories  of  an  infinite 
mercy  ;  Thou  doest  it  daily.  O  give  me  a  fast,  a  tenacious  hope  on 
Thee,  and  a  bitter  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  an. excellent  zeal  of  Thy 
glory ;  and  let  my  repentance  be  more  exemplary  than  my  sins,  that 
the  infiniteness  of  that  mercy  which  shall  save  me  may  be  conspicu- 
ous to  all  saints  and  angels,  and  may  endear  the  return  of  all  sinners 
to  Thee  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  mercy.  Mercy,  dear  God,  pity 
Thy  servant,  and  do  Thy  work  of  grace  speedily  and  mightily  upon 
me,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


^   EJACULATIONS  AND  SHORT  PBAYEHS  TO  BE  USED  BY  DYING 
OR  SICK  PENITENTS  AFTER  A  WICKED  LIFE. 

I.  O  Almighty  Father  of  men  and  angels,  I  have  often  been 
taught  that  Thy  mercies  are  infinite,  and  I  know  they  are  so ;  and  if 
I  be  a  person  capable  of  comfort,  this  is  the  fountain  of  it :  for  my 
sins  are  not  infinite,  only  because  they  could  not  be  so,  my  desires 
were  oiJy  limited  by  my  nature,  for  I  would  not  obey  the  Spirit. 

II.  Thou,  0  God,  ffavest  mercy  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and 
from  pain  Thou  didst  bring  him  to  paradise,  from  sin  to  repentance, 
from  shame  to  glory.    Thou  wert  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  world,  and  art  still  slain  in  all  the  periods  of  it.  0  be  Thou 
pleased  to  adorn  Thy  passion  still  with  such  miracles  of  mercy ;  and 
now  in  this  sad  conjunction  of  affairs,  let  me  be  made  the  instance. 

in.  Thou  art  angry  if  I  despair ;  and  therefore  Thou  coramandest 
me  to  hope :  my  hope  cannot  rest  upon  myself,  for  I  am  a  broken 
reed,  and  an  undermined  wall.  But  because  it  rests  upon  Thee,  it 
ought  not  to  be  weak,  because  Tliou  art  infinite  in  mercy  and  power. 

lY.  He  that  hath  lived  best,  needs  mercy,  and  he  that  hath  Hved 
worst,  even  I,  O  Lord,  am  not  wounded  beyond  the  efficacy  of  Thy 
blood,  O  dearest  sweetest  Saviour  Jesus. 

V.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  this ;  but  if  I  might  be  suffered 
to  live  longer,  I  would  by  Thy  grace  hve  better,  spending  all  my  time 
in  duty,  laying  out  all  my  passion  in  love  and  sorrow,  employing  all 
my  faculties  in  religion  and  holiness. 

VI.  0  my  God,  I  am  ready  to  promise  any  thing  now,  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing  that  may  be  the  condition  of  mercy 
and  pardon  to  me.  But  1  hope  I  am  not  deceived  by  my  fears,  but 
that  I  should,  if  I  might  be  tried,  do  all  that  I  could,  and  love  Thee 
with  a  charity,  great  like  that  mercy  by  which  I  humbly  pray  that  I 
may  be  pardoned. 

VII.  My  comfort,  0  God,  is,  that  Thou  canst  if  Thou  wilt :  and  I 
am  sure  Thy  mercy  is  as  great  as  Thy  power,  and  why  then  may  not 
I  hope  that  Thou  wilt  have  mercy  according  to  Thy  power  ?  Man, 
only  man  is  the  proper  subject  of  Thy  mercy,  and  therefore  only  he 
is  capable  of  Thy  mercy,  because  he  hath  sinned  against  Thee.  AngeJs 
and  the  inferior  creatures  rejoice  in  Thy  goodness,  but  only  we  that 
are  miserable  and  sinful  can  rejoice  in  Thy  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

VIII.  I  confess  I  have  destroyed  myself;  but  in  Thee  is  my  help; 
for  Thou  gettest  glory  to  Thy  name  by  saving  a  sinner,  by  redeeminff 
a  captive  slave,  by  enlightening  a  dark  eye,  by  sanctifying  a  wicked 
heart,  by  pardoning  innumerable  and  intolerable  transgressions. 

IX.  0  ray  Father,  chastise  me  if  Thou  pleasest,  but  do  not  destroy 
me :  I  am  a  son,  though  an  Absalom  and  a  Cain,  an  unthankful,  a 
malicious,  a  revengeful,  uncharitable  person;  Thou  judgest  not  by 
time,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  Spirit.  The  affections  of  the  heart 
are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  repentance 
to  be  measured  by  time,  but  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  measures  of  Thy 
mercy. 

X.  O  my  God,  hope  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  sound  when  it  is 
placed  in  something  that  can  fail,  but  Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  con- 

vn.  E 
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fidence,  and  Thy  mercies  are  sure  mercies  which  Thou  hast  revealed 
to  man  in  Christ  Jesus^  and  they  cannot  fail  them  who  are  capable  of 
them. 

XI.  O  gracious  Father,  I  am  as  capable  of  mercy  as  I  was  of 
being  created ;  and  the  first  grace  is  always  so  free  a  grace,  so  un- 
deserved on  our  part,  that  he  that  needs  and  calls,  is  never  forsaken 
by  Thee. 

XII.  Blessed  Jesus,  give  me  leave  to  trust  in  Thy  promises,  in  the 
letter  of  Thy  promises ;  this  letter  killeth  not,  for  it  is  the  letter  of 
Thy  spirit,  and  saveth  and  maketh  alive.  '  Ask  and  you  shall  have,' 
80  Thou  hast  said ;  0  my  God,  they  are  Thy  own  words ;  and  '  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.' 

Xni.  There  are,  O  blessed  Jesus,  many  more ;  '  and  one  tittle  of 
Thy  word  shall  not  pass  away  unaccomplished  *  and  nothing  could 
be  in  vain  by  which  Thou  didst  intend  to  support  our  hopes.  '  If 
we  confess  our  sins.  Thou  art  just  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquities.' 

XrV.  When  David  said  he  would  confess,  then  Thou  forgavest 
him:  when  the  prodigal  was  yet  afar  off.  Thou  didst  run  out  to 
meet  him,  and  didst  receive  him :  when  he  was  naked.  Thou  didst 
re-invest  him  with  a  precious  robe ;  and  what  O  God  can  demonstrate 
the  greatness  of  Thy  mercy,  but  such  a  misery  as  mine,  so  great  a 
shame,  so  great  a  sinfulness  P 

XY.  But  what  am  I,  0  God,  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  a  miserable 
and  undone  man,  thaft  I  should  plead  with  the  great  Judge  of  all  the 
world?  Look  not  upon  me  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  through  Jesus 
Christ  behold  Thy  servant ;  clothe  me  with  the  robes  of  His  righte- 
ousness, wash  me  in  His  blood,  conform  me  to  His  image,  fill  me 
with  His  spirit,  and  give  me  time,  or  give  me  pardon  and  an  excel- 
lent heroic  spirit,  that  I  may  do  all  that  can  be  done,  something  that 
is  excellent,  and  that  may  be  acceptable  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  perish, 
I  perish ;  I  have  deserved  it :  but  I  will  hope  for  mercy,  till  Thy 
mercy  hath  a  limit,  till  Thy  goodness  can  be  numbered.  O  my  God, 
let  me  not  perish ;  Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  my  death,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  suffer  Thy  extremest  wrath.  Who  can  dwell  with 
the  everlasting  burning?  0  my  God,  let  me  dwell  safely  in  the  em- 
braces  of  Thy  sweetest  mercy.     Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 
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CHAP.    VI.  ° 

OF  CONCUPISCENCE,  AND  ORIGINAL  SIN,  AND  WHETHER  OR  NO, 
OR  HOW  FAR  WE  ARE  BOUND  TO  REPENT  OF  IT. 

1.  'Original  Sin'  is  so  called  KaraxprjoTiKmi  or 
trine  explained  figuratively,  meaning  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was 
and  proved  out  committed  in  the  '  original'  of  mankind  by  our  first 
o  t  e  scripture,  parent,  and  which  hath  influence  upon  all  his  pos- 
terity. NascufUur  non  proprie  sed  originaliter  peccatares,  so  S. 
Austin** ;  and  therefore  S.  Ignatius  p  calls  it  TroXaioi;  hv(T(Tip€iav, 
'the  old  impiety,'  that  which  was  in  the  original  or  first  parent  of 
mankind. 

2.  This  sin  brought  upon  Adam  all  that  God  threatened,  but  no 
more.  A  certainty  of  dying,  together  with  the  proper  efi'ects  and 
affections  of  mortality,  was  inflicted  on  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  his  own  nature,  and  then  begat  sons  and  daughters 
in  his  own  likeness,  that  is,  in  the  proper  temper  and  constitution  of 
mortal  men.  For  as  God  was  not  bound  to  give  what  He  never 
promised,  viz.,  an  immortal  duration  and  abode  in  this  life;  so 
neither  does  it  appear  in  that  angry  entercourse  that  God  had  with 
Adam,  that  He  took  from  him  or  us  any  of  our  natural  perfections, 
but  His  graces  only. 

3.  Man  being  left  in  this  state  of  pure  naturals,  could  not  by  his 
own  strength  arrive  to  a  supernatural  end  (which  was  typified  in  his 
being  cast  out  of  paradise,  and  the  guarding  it  with  the  flaming 
sword  of  a  cherub.)  For  eternal  life  being  an  end  above  our  natu- 
ral proportion,  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  natural  means.  Neither 
Adam  nor  any  of  his  posterity  could  by  any  actions  or  holiness  ob- 
tain heaven  by  desert,  or  by  any  natural  efficiency ;  for  it  is  a  gift 
still,  and  it  is  neque  currentis,  tteque  operan(is%  '  neither  of  him  that 
runneth,  nor  of  him  that  worketh,  but  of  God'  who  freely  gives  it  to 
such  persons  whom  He  also  by  other  gifts  and  graces  hath  disposed 
toward  the  reception  of  it. 

4.  What  gifts  and  graces  or  supernatural  endowments  God  gave 

•  [This  chapter  brought  much  oblo-  tract,  entitled,  *  A  further  explication  of 

quy  upon  the  author.     He  himself  had  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;'  which  now 

his  misgivings  as  to  how  it  would  be  re-  forms  the  next  chapter  of  the  work. — For 

ceived  (see  p.  17  sq.  above)  ;  his  popish  other  particulars,  see   Heber's   Life  of 

adversary  E.  W.  (see  vol.  vi  p.  285)  in  Taylor.] 

the  prefatory  epistle  to  his  work  '  Truth  •  o  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  c  18.  [leg. 

will  out,'  &c.,  openly  spoke  of  him  as  27. — torn.  vii.  col.  440.] 

having  denied  the  doctrine  of  Original  '  Epist.  ad  Trallian.  [interpol.,  §  viii. 

Sin ;    and  Taylor  found  it  necessary  to  p.  64.J 

defend  his  statements  in  a  supplementary  i  [vid.  Rom.  ix.  16.] 
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to  Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence,  we  know  not ;  God  hath  no  where 
told  us,  and  of  things  unrevealed  we  commonly  make  wild  conjec- 
tures. But  after  his  fall  we  find  no  sign  of  any  thing  but  of  a  com- 
mon man.  And  therefore  as  it  was  with  him,  so  it  is  with  us  ;  our 
nature  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  the  helps  of  the  divine  grace ; 
so  neither  could  his  :  and  whether  he  had  them  or  no,  it  is  certain 
we  have;  receiving  more  by  the  second  Adam  than  we  did  lose  by 
the  first :  and  the  sons  of  God  are  now  '  spiritual/  which  he  never 
was  that  we  can  find. 

5.  But  concerning  the  sin  of  Adam,  tragical  things  are  spoken ; 
'  it  destroyed  his  original  righteousness,  and  lost  it  to  us  for  ever ;  it 
corrupted  his  nature,  and  corrupted  ours,  and  brought  upon  him, 
and  not  him  only,  but  on  us  also  who  thought  of  no  such  thing,  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  sinning,  making  it  as  natural  to  us  to  sin  as 
to  be  hungiT,  or  to  be  sick  and  die ;  and  the  consequent  of  these 
things  is  saddest  of  all,  we  are  born  enemies  of  God,  sons  of  wrath, 
and  heirs  of  eternal  damnation.' 

6.  In  the  meditation  of  these  sad  stories  I  shall  separate  tlie  cer- 
tain from  the  uncertain,  that  which  is  revealed  from  that  which  is 
presumed,  that  which  is  reasonable  from  that  which  makes  too  bold 
reflections  upon  God's  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  His  justice  and 
His  goodness.  I  shall  do  it  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  from  whence 
men  commonly  dispute  in  this  question,  right  or  wrong  according  as 
it  happens. 

7.  "By  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world ^''  That  sin  entered 
into  the  world  by  Adam,  is  therefore  certain,  because  he  was  the  first 
man,  and  unless  he  had  never  sinned,  it  must  needs  enter  by  him, 
for  it  comes  in  first  by  the  first. — "And  death  by  sin,''  that  is,  death 
which  at  first  was  the  condition  of  nature,  became  a  punishment 
upon  that  account :  just  as  it  was  to  the  serpent  to  creep  upon  his 
belly,  and  to  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  her  husband.  These  things 
were  so  before,  and  would  have  been  so ;  for  the  apostle  pressing  the 
duty  of  subjection,  gives  two  reasons  why  the  woman  was  to  obey  : 
one  of  them  only  was  derived  from  this  sin,  the  other  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  creation ;  for  "  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve" ;'  so 
that  before  her  fall,  she  was  to  have  been  subject  to  her  husband, 
because  she  was  l^ter  in  being;  she  was  a  minor,  and  therefore 
under  subjection ;  she  was  also  the  weaker  vessel.  But  it  had  not 
been  a  curse,  and  if  any  of  them  had  been  hindered  by  grace  and 
favour,  by  God's  anger  they  were  now  left  to  fall  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  nature. 

8.  "Death  passed  upon  all  men ;"  that  is,  upon  all  the  old  worlds 
who  were  drowned  in  the  flood  of  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  who 
did  sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam.  And  therefore  S.  Paul  adds 
that  for  the  reason,  "  Inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned."     If  all 

'  [Rom.  V.  12.]  •  [1  Tim.  iu  13.] 
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men  have  sinned  upon  their  own  account  (as  it  is  certain  they  have) 
then  these  words  can  very  well  mean  that  Adam  first  sinned,  and  all 
his  sons  and  daughters  sinned  after  him,  and  so  "  died  in  their  own 
sinV'  by  a  death  which  at  first  and  in  the  whole  constitution  of 
affairs  is  natural,  and  a  death  which  their  own  sins  deserved,  but  yet 
which  was  hastened  or  ascertained  upon  them  the  rather  for  the  sin 
of  their  progenitor.  Sin  propagated  upon  that  root  and  vicious 
example ;  or  rather  from  that  beginning,  not  from  that  cause,  but 
dum  ita peccant,  el  s^imilUer  moriunlur,  'it  they  sin  so,  then  so  shall 
they  die  -/  so  S.  Hierome". 

9.  But  this  is  not  thought  suflScient ;  and  men  do  usually  aflSrm  that 
we  are  formally  and  properly  made  sinners  by  Adam,  and  in  him  we 
all  by  interpretation  sinned ;  and  therefore  think  these  words  e^'  <^ 
Trdrrey  rffxapTov,  '  forasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned/  ought  to  be 
expounded  thus.  Death  passed  upon  all  men ;  '  in  whom'  all  men 
have  sinned :  meaning  that  in  Adam  we  really  sinned,  and  God  does 
truly  and  justly  impute  his  sin  to  us,  to  make  us  as  guilty  as  he  that 
did  it,  and  as  much  punished,  and  liable  to  eternal  damnation.  And 
all  the  great  force  of  this  fancy  relies  upon  this  exposition  of  ^^'  <J> 
to  signify  '  in  him.' 

10.  Conceniing  which  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  a  laborious 
enquiry,  if  it  be  observed,  first,  that  the  words  being  read,  '  Foras- 
much as  all  men  have  sinned,'  bear  a  fair  and  clear  discourse  and 
very  intelligible ;  if  it  be  rendered  '  in  him,'  it  is  violent  and  hard,  a 
distinct  i)eriod  by  itself,  without  dependence  or  proper  purpose, 
against  the  faith  of  all  copies,  who  do  not  make  this  a  distinct  period, 
and  against  the  usual  manner  of  speaking.  Secondly,  this  phrase  of 
f</)'  (S  is  used  in  2  Cor.  v.  4,  ^</)'  <j5*  ov  B€\6y.€v  fKbvaacrOcu,  'not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed;'  and  so  it  is  used  in  Polybius^,  Suidas*, 
and  Varinus" ;  ^<^'  a5,  that  is,  ea  conditioner  *  for  that  cause  or  con- 
dition ;'  and  ^<^'  <j)  Tropet,  ad  quid  ades*,  are  the  words  of  the  gos- 
])el,  as  Suidas"  quotes  them.  Thirdly,  although  ^<^'  (p  may  signify 
the  same  with  iv  (j),  'in  whom,'  or  'in  him;'  yet  it  is  so  very  seldom 
or  infrequent,  that  it  were  intolerable  to  do  violence  to  this  place  to 
force  it  to  an  uiniatural  signification.  Fourthly,  if  it  did  always  sig- 
nify the  same  with  iv  <5,  or  'in  him,'  which  it  does  not;  yet  we 
might  very  well  follow  the  same  reading  we  now  do,  and  which  the 
apostle's  discourse  does  infer ;  for  even  iv  (jS  does  divers  times  signify 
'  forasmuch,'  or  '  for  that,'  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  and  Heb. 
ii.  18.  But  fifthly,  supposing  all  that  can  be,  and  that  it  did  signify 
'  in  whom,'  yet  the  sense  were  fair  enough,  as  to  the  whole  article ; 
for  '  by  him,'  or  '  in  him,  we  are  made  sinners,'  that  is,  brought  to 
an  evil  state  of  things  usually  consequent  to  sinners :  we  are  used 

t  [Numb,  xxvii.  8.]  '  flib.  ix.  cap.  27.] 
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like  sinners  '  by  him/  or  ^  in  him/  just  as  when  a  sinner  is  justified, 
he  is  treated  like  a  righteous  person  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  though 
he  really  did  sin  oftentimes ;  and  this  for  His  sake  who  is  made  righte- 
ousness to  us :  so  '  in  Adam  we  are  made  sinners/  that  is,  treated  ill 
and  afflicted,  though  ourselves  be  innocent  of  that  sin,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  our  being  used  so  severely  for  other  sins  of  which  we 
were  not  innocent.  But  how  this  came  to  pass  is  told  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

11.  "For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  im- 
puted when  there  is  no  law :  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam 
to  Moses  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam^s  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come**.'' 
By  which  discourse  it  appears,  that  S.  Paul  does  not  speak  of  all 
mankind,  as  if  the  evil  occasioned  by  Adam's  sin  did  descend  for  ever 
upon  that  account ;  but  it  had  a  limited  effect,  and  reached  only  to 
those  who  were  in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses.  This  death 
was  brought  upon  them  by  Adam ;  that  is,  death  which  was  threatened 
to  Adam  only,  went  forth  upon  them  also  who  indeed  were  sinners, 
but  ^  not  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression ;'  that  is,  who 
sinned  not  so  capitally  as  he  did.  For  to  sin  Uke  Adam,  is  used  as 
a  tragical  and  a  high  expression.  So  it  is  in  the  prophet^,  'They 
like  men  have  transgressed/  so  we  read  it ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  it  is, 
'  They  like  Adam  have  transgressed,'  and  yet  death  passed  upon  them 
that  did  not  sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam ;  for  Abel,  and  Seth,  and 
Abraham,  and  all  the  patriarchs  died  (Enoch  only  excepted)  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  wonder  that  upon  the  sin  of  Adam  death  entered  upon 
the  world,  who  generally  sinned  like  Adam,  since  it  passed  on  and 
reigned  upon  less  sinners.  It  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  there- 
fore would  not  be  so  imputed  as  Adam's  was,  because  there  was  no 
law  with  an  express  threatening  given  to  them  as  was  to  Adam ;  but 
although  it  was  not  wholly  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  yet  it 
was  imputed  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.  For  God  was  so  exasperated 
with  mankind,  that  being  angry  He  would  still  continue  that  punish- 
ment even  to  the  lesser  sins  and  sinners,  which  He  only  had  first 
threatened  to  Adam :  and  so  Adam  brought  it  upon  them.  They 
indeed  in  rigour  did  themselves  deserve  it,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  provocation  by  Adam,  they  who  sinned  not  so  bad,  and  had 
not  been  so  severely  and  expressly  threatened,  had  not  sufiered  so 
severely.  The  case  is  this.  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's  chil- 
dren ;  it  came  to  pass  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue  were  to  be  hanged, 
all  equally  innocent,  equaUy  culpable.  David  took  the  five  sons 
of  Michal,  for  she  had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  his 
friend,  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son  Mephibosheth.  Here  it 
was  indifferent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons,  whether  David  should 
take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jonathan;  but  it  is  likely  that  as 
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upon  the  kindness  which  David  had  to  Jonathan  he  spared  his  son, 
so  upon  the  just  provocation  of  Michal  he  made  that  evil  to  fall 
upon  them,  of  which  they  were  otherwise  capable,  which  it  may  be 
they  should  not  have  suffered  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.  Adam 
was  to  God  as  Michal  to  David. 

12.  But  there  was  in  it  a  further  design :  for  by  this  dispensation 
of  death,  Adam  was  made  a  figure  of  Christ :  so  the  apostle  expressly 
affirms,  "  who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come  f  that  as  death 
passed  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  they  sinned  less  than 
Adam;  so  life  should  be  given  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  though 
they  were  imperfectly  righteous,  that  is,  not  after  the  similitude  of 
Christ^s  perfection. 

13.  But  for  the  farther  clearing  the  article  depending  upon  the 
right  understanding  of  these  words,  these  two  things  are  observable. 
First,  that  the  evil  of  death  descending  upon  Adam's  posterity,  for 
his  sake  went  no  further  than  till  Moses.  For  after  the  giving  of 
Moses*  law,  death  passed  no  further  upon  the  account  of  Adam's 
transgression,  but  by  the  sanction  of  Moses'  law,  where  death  was 
anew,  distinctly,  and  exjiressly  threatened  as  it  was  to  Adam,  and  so 
went  forward  upon  a  new  score,  but  introduced  first  by  Adam ;  that 
is,  he  was  the  cause  at  first,  and  till  Moses  also  he  was  in  some 
sense  the  author,  and  for  ever  after  the  precedent;  and  therefore 
the  apostle  said  well ,  '  In  Adam  we  all  die :'  his  sin  brought  in  the 
sentence,  in  him  it  began,  and  from  him  it  passed  upon  all  the 
world,  though  by  several  dispensations.  Secondly,  in  the  discourse 
of  the  apostle,  those  that  were  named  were  not  considered  simply  as 
born  from  Adam,  and  therefore  it  did  not  come  upon  the  account  of 
natunU  or  original  corruption,  but  they  were  considered  as  sinners; 
just  as  they  who  have  life  by  Christ  are  not  considered  as  merely 
children  by  title,  or  spiritual  birth,  and  adoption,  but  as  just  and 
faithfuj.  But  then  this  is  the  proportion  and  purpose  of  the  apostle ; 
as  God  gives  to  these  life  by  Christ,  which  is  a  greater  thing  than 
their  imperfect  righteousness  without  Christ  could  have  expected :  so 
here  also ;  this  part  of  Adam's  posterity  was  punished  with  death  for 
their  own  sin :  but  this  death  was  brought  upon  them  by  Adam ; 
that  is,  the  rather  for  his  provocation  of  God  by  his  great  trans- 
gression. 

14.  There  is  now  remaining  no  difficulty  but  in  the  words  of  the 
nineteenth  verse,  "By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners."  Concerning  which  I  need  not  make  use  of  the  word 
TToAAot,  or  '  many ;'  whom  sometimes  S.  Paul  caUs  irii/ras,  some*- 
times  TToAAoi/y,  '  all,'  and  '  many,'  that  is,  all  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
but  they  are  but  '  many,'  and  not  '  all'  in  respect  of  mankind ;  ex- 
actly answering  to  the  '  all'  that  have  life  by  Christ,  which  are  only 
the  TToAAol,  or  the  Triorcvoi^res,  those  'many  that  believe,'  and  are 
adopted  into  the  covenant  of  believers :  by  this  indeed  it  is  per- 
ceivable that  this  was  not  a  natural  title  or  derivation  of  an  inherent 
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corruption  from  Adam^  for  that  must  have  included  'all/  absolutely 
and  universally.     But  that  which  I  here  dwell  and  rely  upon  is  this : 

15.  'Sin'  is  often  in  scripture  used  for  the  punishment  of  sin**: 
and  they  that  suffer,  are  called  'sinners>'  though  they  be  iimocenl. 
So  it  is  in  this  case.  'By  Adam's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners  \  that  is,  the  sin  of  Adam  passed  upon  them,  and  sate  upon 
their  heads  with  evil  effect,  like  that  of  Bathsheba ;  '  I  and  my  son 
shall  be  accounted  sinners®  /  that  is,  evil  will  befal  us,  we  shall  be 
used  like  sinners,  like  traitors  and  usurpers.  So,  "This  shall  be  the 
sin  of  Egypt,''  said  the  prophet';  "This  shaU  be  the  punishment,"  so 
we  read  it.  And  Cain,  complaining  of  the  greatness  of  his  punish- 
ment, said,  "  Mine  iniquity  is  greater  than  I  can  bear^."  And  to 
put  it  past  all  doubt,  not  only  punishment  is  called  sin  in  scrij)- 
ture,  but  even  he  that  bears  it ;  "  Him  that  knew  no  sin,  God  hath 
made  sin,  that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him^:" 
and  the  prophet  Isaiah'  speaking  of  Clirist,  saith,  Posuit  peccatum 
animam  suam,  '  He  hath  made  His  soul  a  sin,'  that  is,  obnoxious  to 
the  punishment  of  sin.  Thus  it  is  said  that  "Christ  shall  appear 
the  second  time  without  sin^,"  that  is,  without  the  punishment  of 
sin,  "  unto  salvation :"  for  of  sin,  formally  or  materially,  He  was  at 
first  as  innocent  as  at  the  second  time ;  that  is,  pure  in  both.  And 
if  Christ  who  bare  our  burden,  became  sin  for  us  in  the  midst  of  His 
purest  innocence,  that  we  also  are  by  Adam  made  sinners,  that  is, 
suffer  evil  by  occasion  of  his  demerit,  infers  not  that  we  have  any 
formal  guilt,  or  enmity  against  God  upon  that  account,  Factipec- 
cafiOres  in  S.  Paul,  '  by  Adam  we  are  made  sinners,'  answers  both  in 
the  story  and  in  the  expression  to  Christus  foetus  peccatum  pro 
nobis  ;  '  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us/  that  is,  was  exposed  to  the  evil 
that  is  consequent  to  sin,  viz.,  to  its  punishment. 

16.  For  the  further  explication  of  which,  it  is  observable  that  the 
word  '  sinner'  and  '  sin'  in  scripture  is  used  for  any  person  that  hath 
a  fault  or  a  legal  impurity,  a  debt,  a  vitiosity,  defect,  or  imperfection. 
For  the  Hebrews  use  the  word  nsijn  for  any  obligation  which  is 
contracted  by  the  law  without  our  fault.  Thus  a  Nazarite  who  had 
touched  a  dead  body,  was  lied  to  offer  a  sacrifice  Trepl  afiaprCas,  '  for 
sin  /  and  the  reason  is  added,  on  ^/xapre  TT€pl  yjrvx^^,  that  is,  '  he 
had  sinned  concerning  the  dead  body,'  and  yet  it  was  nothing  but  a 
legal  impurity,  nothing  moral.  And  the  offering  that  was  made  by 
the  leprous,  or  the  menstruous,  or  the  diseased  in  profluvio  sefninis, 
is  called  irepl  buxaprias,  an  offering  '  for  sin,'  and  yet  it  might  be  in- 
nocent all  the  way. 

17.  Thus  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  it  is  said  that  our  blessed 
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Lord  (who  is  compared  to  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews)  did  'offer 
first  for  His  own  sins  /  by  which  word  it  is  certain  tliat  no  sin  pro- 
perly could  be  meant,  for  Christ  was  avaixipTrjros,  He  'knew  no 
sin ;'  but  it  means,  the  state  of  His  infirmity,  the  condition  of  His 
mortal  body,  which  He  took  for  us  and  our  sins,  and  is  a  state  of 
misery  and  of  distance  from  heaven ;  for  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;''  whither  Christ  was  not  to  go,  till 
by  ofiering  himself  He  had  unclothed  himself  of  that  imperfect 
vesture,  as  they  that  were  legally  impure  might  not  go  to  the  temple 
before  their  ofiering :  and  therefore  when  by  death  He  quit  himself 
of  this  condition,  it  is  said,  '  He  died  unto  sin"/  Parallel  to  this  is 
that  of  S.  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews",  where  the  state 
of  infirmity  is  expressly  ciUled  sin ;  the  high-priest  "  is  himself  also 
compassed  with  infirmity ;  and  by  reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the 
people,  so  also  for  himself  to  offer  for  sins."  This  is  also  more  ex- 
pressly by  S.  Paul*^  called  6/xo^a>/uta  ttjs  aapKOi  afiaprCas,  *  the  likeness 
of  the  sin  of  the  flesh ;'  and  thus  concupiscence,  or  the  first  motions 
and  inclinations  to  sin,  is  called  sin,  and  said  to  have  the  nature  of 
sin,  that  is,  o/xottofxo  r^s  afiapTias,  the  likeness,  it  may  be,  the  material 
part  of  sin,  or  something  by  which  sin  is  commonly  known.  And 
thus  OrigenP  observes  that  an  oblation  was  to  be  offered  even  for 
new-born  children,  ws  ov  Ka6apm>  airo  afiaprCaSf  'as  if  they  were 
not  clean  from  sin.'  But  this  being  an  usual  expression  among  the 
Hebrews,  bears  its  sense  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  signifies 
only  the  legal  impurity  in  which  the  dprtycyci/rry/x^rot,  the  'new- 
born babrs'  and  their  mothers  were  involved.  Even  Christ  him- 
self, who  had  no  original  sin,  was  subject  to  this  purification.  So 
we  read  in  S.  Lnke*J,  And  when  the  days  of  'her'  purification  were 
accomplislied ;  but  in  most  books,  and  particular  in  the  king's  MS. 
it  is  read,  KaOapLapiov  avT(iv,  the  days  of  '  their'  purification.  But 
the  things  of  tliis  nature  being  called  'offerings  for  sins,'  and  the 
expression  usual  among  the  Jews,  I  doubt  not  but  hath  given  occasion 
to  the  christian  writers  to  fancy  other  things  than  were  intended. 

18.  Having  now  explicated  those  words  of  S.  Paul,  which  by  being 
misunderstood  have  caused  strange  devices  in  this  article,  we  may  now 
without  prejudice  examine  what  really  was  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  what  evil  descended  upon  his  posterity. 

19.  Adam's  sin  was  punished  by  an  expulsion  out  of  paradise,  in 
which  was  a  tree  appointed  to  be  the  cure  of  diseases  and  a  conser- 
vatory  of  life.  There  was  no  more  told  as  done,  but  this,  and  its 
proper  consequents.  He  came  into  a  land  less  blessed,  a  land  which 
t3ore  thistles  and  briars  easily,  and  fruits  with  difficulty,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  sweat  hard  for  his  bread ;  and  this  also  (I  cannot  say 
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did  descend,  but)  must  needs  be  the  condition  of  his  children  who 
were  left  to  live  so,  and  in  the  same  place;  just  as  when  young 
Anthony  had  seized  upon  Marcus  Cicero's  land,  the  son  also  lost 
what  he  never  had.  And  thus  death  came  in,  not  by  any  new  sentence 
or  change  of  nature :  for  man  was  created  mortal ;  and  if  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  he  should  have  been  immortal  by  grace,  that  is,  by  the 
use  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  now  being  driven  from  the  place  where 
the  tree  grew,  was  left  in  his  own  natural  constitution,  that  is,  to  be 
sick  and  die  without  that  remedy.  01  ycyoj/orey  i^  airov,  m  Att^ 
(f>OapTov  (l>6apT0L  y€y6vapL€v',  '  he  was  mortal  of  himself,  and  we  are 
mortal  from  him.'  Peccando  Adam  posteros  morti  suiJecU,  ei  uni- 
versos  huic  delicf-o  obfwxios  reddit,  said  Justin  Martyr*,  'Adam  by 
his  sin  made  all  his  posterity  liable  to  the  sin,  and  subjected  them  to 
death.'  One  explicates  the  other;  and  therefore  S.  Cyprian'  calls 
original  sin.  Malum  domesHcum,  coniagium  mortis  antiquiB  prima 
^lativitate  contractum.  His  sin  infected  us  with  death,  and  this  in- 
fection we  derive  in  our  birth,  that  is,  we  are  bom  mortal.  Adam's 
Bin  was  imputed  to  us  unto  a  natural  death ;  in  him  we  are  sinners, 
as  in  him  we  die.  But  this  sin  is  not  real  and  inherent,  but  imputed 
only  to  such  a  degree.  So  S.  Cyprian'  affirms  most  expressly,  Infans 
recens  natus  nihil  peccavit  fiisi  quod  secundum  Adam  camaliter  natu^ 
coniagium  mortis  antique  prima  nativitate  contraxit.  An  infant  hath 
not  sinned,  save  only  that  being  carnally  born  of  Adam,  in  his  first 
birth  he  hatli  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  old  death. 

20.  This  evil  which  is  the  condition  of  all  our  natures,  viz.,  to  die, 
was  to  some  a  punishment,  but  to  others  not  so.  It  was  a  punish- 
ment to  all  that  sinned  both  before  Moses  and  since ;  upon  the  first 
it  fell  as  a  consequent  of  God's  anger  upon  Adam,  as  I  before  dis- 
coursed ;  upon  the  latter  it  fell  as  a  consequent  of  that  anger  which 
was  threatened  in  Moses'  law.  But  to  those  who  sinned  not  at  all, 
as  infants  and  innocents,  it  was  merely  a  condition  of  their  nature, 
and  no  more  a  punishment,  than  to  be  a  child  is.  it  was  a  punish- 
ment of  Adam's  sin ;  because  by  his  sin  human  nature  became  dis- 
robed  of  their  preternatural  immortality,  and  therefore  upon  that  ac- 
count they  die ;  but  as  it  related  to  the  persons,  it  was  not  a  punish- 
ment, not  an  evil  inflicted  for  their  sin,  or  any  guiltiness  of  their  own, 
properly  so  called. 

21.  We  find  nothing  else  m  scripture  expressed  to  be  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin;  and  beyond  this  without  authority  we  must  not  go. 
Other  tilings  are  said,  but  I  find  no  warrant  for  them  in  that  sense 
they  are  usually  supposed,  and  some  of  them  in  no  sense  at  all.  The 
particulars  commonly  reckoned,  are,  that  from  Adam  we  derive  an 
original  ignorance,  a  proneness  to  sin,  a  natural  malice,  a  fames,  or 
nest  of  sin  imprinted  and  placed  in  our  souls,  a  loss  of  our  will's 
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liberty,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  liberty  to  sin,  which  liberty  upon 
the  sum  of  affairs  is  expounded  to  be  a  necessity  to  sin :  and  the 
effect  of  all  is,  we  are  born  heirs  of  damnation. 

22.  Conceniing  original  or  natural  ignorance,  it  is  true  we  derive 
it  from  our  parents,  I  mean  we  are  bom  with  it ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  man  thinks  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned  that  sin,  Cain 
should  have  been  wise  as  soon  as  his  navel  had  been  cut.  Neither 
can  we  guess  at  what  degree  of  knowledge  Adam  had  before  his  fall. 
Certainly,  if  he  had  had  so  great  a  knowledge,  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  so  cheaply  have  sold  himself  and  all  his  hopes,  out  of  a  greedy 
appetite  to  get  some  knowledge.  But  concerning  his  posterity ;  in- 
deed it  is  true  a  child  cannot  speak  at  first,  nor  understand ;  and  if 
(as  Plato''  said)  all  our  knowledge  is  nothing  but  memory,  it  is  no 
wonder  a  child  is  bom  without  knowledge.  But  so  it  is  in  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world  ;  they  also  when  they  see  or  hear  a  thing  first,  think 
it  strange,  and  could  not  know  it  till  they  saw  or  heard  it.  Now 
this  state  of  ignorance  we  derive  from  Adam,  as  we  do  our  nature, 
which  is  a  state  of  ignorance  and  all  manner  of  imperfection;  but 
whether  it  was  not  imperfect,  and  apt  to  fall  into  forbidden  instances 
even  before  his  fall,  we  may  best  guess  at  by  the  event ;  for  if  he 
had  not  had  a  rebellious  appetite,  and  an  inclination  to  forbidden 
things,  by  what  could  he  have  been  tempted,  and  how  could  it  have 
come  to  pass  that  he  should  sin  ?  Indeed  this  nature  was  made  worse 
by  sin,  and  became  devested^  of  whatsoever  it  had  extraordinary,  and 
was  left  naked  and  mere,  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  an  original  im- 
perfection which  wc  inherit,  but  in  the  sense  now  explicated,  it  is 
also  an  original  corruption.  And  this  is  all :  as  natural  death  by  his 
sin  became  a  cur^^c,  so  our  natural  imperfection  became  natural  cor- 
ruption, and  tliat  is  'original  sin.'  Death  and  imperfection  we  derive 
from  Adam,  but  both  were  natural  to  us ;  but  by  him  they  became 
actual,  and  penal,  and  by  him  they  became  worse,  as  by  every  evil 
act  every  principle  of  evil  is  improved.  And  in  this  sense  this  arti- 
cle is  aifirmed  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  church.  We  are 
miserable  really,  sinners  in  account  or  effect,  that  properly,  this  im- 
properly ;  and  are  fallen  into  so  sad  a  state  of  things,  which  we  also 
every  day  make  worse,  that  we  did  need  a  Saviour  to  redeem  us  from 
it.  For  in  original  sin  we  are  to  consider  the  principle,  and  the 
effects.  The  principle  is  the  actual  sin  of  Adam ;  this  being  to  cer- 
tain purposes  by  God's  absolute  dominion  imputed  to  us,  hath  brought 
upon  us  a  necessity  of  dying,  and  all  the  affections  of  mortality ; 
M'hich  although  they  were  natural,  yet  would  by  grace  have  been 
hindered.  Another  evil  there  is  upon  us,  and  that  is  concupiscence; 
this  also  is  natural,  but  it  was  actual  before  the  fall,  it  was  in  Adam, 
and  tempted  him.  This  also  from  him  is  derived  to  us,  and  is  by 
many  causes  made  worse,  by  him  and  by  ourselves.      And  this  is 

»  [III  Menone,  ct  alibi  passim.]  '  [sic  edd.] 
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the  whole  state  of  original  sin,  so  far  as  is  fairly  warrantable.     But 
for  the  other  particulars  the  ease  is  wholly  differing. 


The  sin  of  Adam  f  1.  Heirs  of  damnation  :  nor 
neither  made  us   \2.  Naturally  and  necessarily  vicious. 


23.  I.  It  could  not  make  us  heirs  of  damnation.  This  I  shall  the 
less  need  to  insist  upon,  because  of  itself  it  seems  so  horrid  to  im- 
pute to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  Gbd  to  be  author  of  so  great 
a  calamiiity  to  innocents,  that  S.  Austin's  followers  have  generally 
left  him  in  that  point,  and  have  descended  to  this  lesser  proportion, 
that  original  sin  damns  only  to  the  eternal  loss  of  the  sight  of  God's 
glorious  face.     But  to  this,  I  say  these  things. 

24.  a.  That  there  are  many  divines  which  believe  this  alone  to  be 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  never  goeth  out ;  that  is, 
in  effect,  this,  and  the  anguish  for  this,  is  all  the  hell  of  the  damned. 
And  unless  infants  remain  infants  in  the  resurrection  too  (which  no 
man  that  I  know  affirms)  or  unless  they  be  senseless  and  inapprehen- 
sive,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  all  that  know  they  are  by  way  of 
punishment  deprived  of  the  glorious  face  of  God,  must  needs  have  a 
horrible  anguish  of  soul  to  eternal  ages.  And  this  argument,  besides 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  hath  warrant  from  the  words  of  S. 
Austin  *,  Si  hoc  eis  non  erit  malum,  non  ergo  amabuni  regnum  Dei  tot 
innocentes  ifnagines  Dei?  Si  autem  amabunt,  et  tantum  amabunt 
quantum  innocentes  amare  d^bent  regnum  ejus  a  quo  ad  ipsius  ima- 
ginem  creantur,  nihilite  mali  de  hoc  ipsa  separatiofie  patientur  ? 
Here  the  good  man  and  eloquent  supposes  the  little  babies  to  be 
innocent,  to  be  images  of  God,  to  love  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet 
to  be  sentenced  to  hell :  which  it  may  be  he  did,  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  save  only  that  in  the  parable  we  find  Dives  in  hell  to  be 
very  charitable  to  his  living  brethren.  But  that  which  I  make  use  of 
for  the  present  is  that  infants,  besides  the  loss  of  God's  presence  and 
the  beholding  His  face,  are  apprehensive  and  afflicted  with  that  evil 
state  of  things  whither  their  infelicity,  not  their  fault,  hath  carried 
them. 

25.  )3.  But  suppose  this  to  be  but  a  mere  privative  state,  yet  it  can- 
not be  inflicted  upon  infants  as  a  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  and  upon 
the  same  account  it  cannot  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  else.  Not 
upon  infants,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  a  law  for  themselves, 
therefore  much  less  of  a  law  which  was  given  to  another,  here  being 
a  double  incapacity  of  obedience :  they  cannot  receive  any  law,  and 
if  they  could,  yet  of  this  they  never  were  offered  any  notice  till  it  was 
too  late.  Now  if  infants  be  not  capable  of  this,  nor  chargeable  with 
it,  then  no  man  is ;  for  all  are  infants  first,  and  if  it  comes  not  by 
birth,  and  at  first,  it  cannot  come  at  all.  So  that  although  this 
privative  hell  be  less  than  to  say  they  are  tormented  in  flames  be- 

■  Lib.  vi.  in  Julian,  c.  4.   [leg.  10. — torn.  x.  col.  679.] 
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sides,  yet  it  is  as  unequal  and  unjust.  There  is  not  indeed  the  same 
cruelty,  but  there  is  the  same  injustice.  I  deny  not  but  all  persons 
naturally  are  so  that  they  cannot  arrive  at  heaven,  but  unless  some 
other  principle  be  put  into  them,  or  some  great  grace  done  for  them, 
must  for  ever  stand  separate  from  seeing  the  face  of  God.  But  this 
is  but  accidentally  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  That  left  us  in 
our  natural  state,  and  that  state  can  never  come  to  heaven  in  its  own 
strength.  But  this  condition  of  all  men  by  nature  is  not  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sin ;  for  this  would  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  this  sin 
superinduced,  otherwise  we  should  go  to  heaven.  Now  this  is  not 
true ;  for  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  yet  without  something  supernatural, 
some  grace  and  gift,  we  could  never  go  to  heaven.  Now  although 
the  sin  of  Adam  left  him  in  his  nakedness,  and  a  mere  natural  man, 
yet  presently  this  was  supplied ;  and  we  were  never  in  it,  but  were  im- 
proved and  bettered  by  the  promise,  and  Christ  hath  died  for  man-p 
kind,  and  in  so  doing  is  become  our  Redeemer  and  representative; 
and  therefore  this  sin  of  Adam  cannot  call  us  back  from  that  state  of 
good  things  into  which  we  are  put  by  the  mercies  of  God  in  our  Lord 
Jesus ;  and  therefore  now  no  infant  or  idiot,  or  man  or  woman  shall 
for  this  alone  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  banishment  from  the 
sweetest  presence  of  God.  But  this  will  be  evinced  more  certainly 
in  the  following  periods.  For  if  they  stand  for  ever  banished  from 
the  presence  of  God,  then  they  shall  be  for  ever  shut  up  in  hell  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels ;  for  the  scripture  hath  mentioned  no  por- 
tions but  of  the  right  and  left  hand.  Greg.  Naz.'  and  his  scholiast 
Nicetas  did  suppose  that  there  should  be  a  middle  state  between 
heaven  and  hell  for  infants  and  heathens;  and  concerning  infants 
P.  Innocent  the  third  and  some  schoolmen**  have  taken  it  up:  but 
S.  Austin^  hath  sufficiently  confuted  it;  and  it  is  sufficient  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  it  but  their  own  dreams. 

26.  y.  But  then  against  those  that  say,  the  flames  of  hell  is  the 
portion  of  Adam's  heirs,  and  that  infants  dying  in  original  sin  are  eter- 
nally tormented  as  Judas,  or  Dives,  or  Julian,  I  call  to  witness  all  the 
economy  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  justice  and  truth.  "The  soul 
that  sins  it  shall  die ;  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  the  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father** ;''  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  his 
crime,  nor  liable  to  his  punishment. 

27.  5.  Is  hell  so  easy  a  pain,  or  are  the  souls  of  children  of  so 
cheap,  so  contemptible  a  price,  that  God  should  so  easily  throw  them 
into  hell?  God's  goodness,  which  pardons  many  sins  which  we 
could  avoid,  will  not  so  easily  throw  them  into  hell  for  what  they 
could  not  avoid.     God's  goodness  is  against  this. 

28.  (.  It  is  supposed  that  Adam  did  not  finally  perish  for  that  sir^ 

*  [Orat  in  sanct  baptism.,  torn.  L  p.  ghius.  [vid.  p.  262,  not.  o,  infra.] 
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which  himself  committed;  all  antiquity  thought  so,  Tatianus  only 
excepted,  who  was  a  heretic  accounted,  and  the  father  of  the  En- 
cratites*.  But  then  what  equity  is  it  that  any  innocents  or  little 
children  should?  For  either  God  pardoned  Adam,  or  condemned 
him.  K  He  pardoned  him  that  sinned,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
His  goodness  to  exact  it  of  others  that  did  not^  For  if  He  par- 
doned him,  then  either  God  took  off  all  that  to  which  he  was  liable, 
or  only  removed  it  from  him  to  place  it  somewhere  else.  If  He 
removed  it  from  him  to  his  posterity,  that  is  it  which  we  complain  of 
as  contrary  to  His  justice  and  His  goodness.  But  if  God  took  off  all 
that  was  due,  how  could  God  exact  it  of  others,  it  being  wholly  par- 
doned? But  if  God  did  not  pardon  him  the  eternal  guilt,  but  took 
the  forfeiture  and  made  him  pay  the  full  price  of  his  sin,  that  is,  all 
which  He  did  threaten  and  intend,  then  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God  should  in  justice  demand  more  than  eternal  pains  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  one  man  for  one  sin.  So  that  in  all  senses  this  seems 
unjust. 

29.  C  To  be  born,  was  a  thing  wholly  involuntary  and  unchoscn,  and 
therefore  it  could  in  no  sense  be  chosen  that  we  were  bom  so,  that 
is,  bom  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  which  we  knew  not  of;  which  was  done 
80  many  thousand  years  before  we  were  born ;  which  we  had  never 
heard  of  if  God  had  not  been  pleased  by  a  supernatural  way  to 
reveal  to  us;  which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  this  day  have 
never  heard  of;  at  which  we  were  displeased  as  soon  as  we  knew  of 
it;  which  hath  caused  much  trouble  to  us,  but  never  tempted  us 
with  any  pleasure. 

80.  T/.  No  man  can  perish  for  that  of  which  he  was  not  guilty ; 
but  we  could  not  be  involved  in  the  guilt,  unless  some  way  or  otiier 
our  consent  had  been  involved.  For  it  is  no  matter  who  sins,  or 
who  is  innocent,  if  he  that  is  innocent  may  perish  for  what  another 
does  without  his  knowledge  or  leave,  either  asked,  or  given,  or  pre- 
sumed. But  if  our  consent  was  in  it,  then  either  it  was  included 
naturally,  or  by  an  express  will  of  God  that  made  it  so.  It  can  no 
way  be  imagined  how  our  will  can  be  naturally  included,  for  we  had 
no  natural  being.  We  had  no  life,  and  therefore  no  action,  and 
therefore  no  consent.  For  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  an  act 
of  will  in  aTiy  sense,  when  there  is  an  act  of  understanding  in  no 
sense.  But  if  by  a  divine  act  or  decree  it  became  so,  and  not  by 
our  act,  then  we  only  are  said  to  consent,  because  God  would 
have  it  so;  which,  if  we  speak  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God  with 
making  us  guilty  when  we  were  not,  to  say  we  consented  when  we 
did  not. 

81.  0.  In  pursuance  of  which  argument,  I  consider,  that  whatso- 

•  [Epiphan.    hsr.   xxtL    al.  xlvi.  p.  am  non  sic  recte  resarciunt  [vid.  Plut 
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ever  can  be  said  to  consent,  must  have  a  being  either  in  or  out  of  its 
causes.  But  our  will  was  not  in  being  or  actual  existence  when 
Adam  sinned :  it  was  then  in  its  causes.  But  the  soul,  and  so  the 
will  of  man,  hath  no  cause  but  God,  it  being  with  the  soul  imme- 
diately created.  If  therefore  we  sinned,  we  could  not  sin  in  ourselves, 
for  we  were  not  born ;  nor  could  we  sin  in  Adam,  for  he  was  not  the 
cause  of  our  will ;  it  must  therefore  be  that  we  sinned  in  God  :  for 
as  was  our  being,  so  must  our  action  be ;  but  our  being  was  then 
only  in  God,  our  will  and  our  soul  was  in  Him  only,  tanquam  in  sua 
causa,  therefore  in  Him  was  our  action,  or  consent,  or  what  we  please 
to  call  it.  Which  affirmative,  what  sense,  or  what  piety,  or  what 
probability  it  can  have  in  it,  I  suppose,  needs  not  much  enquiry. 

32.  I.  To  condemn  infants  to  hell  for  the  fault  of  another,  is  to 
deal  worse  with  them  than  God  did  to  the  very  devils,  who  did  not 
perish  but  for  an  act  of  their  own  most  perfect  choice. 

83.  K,  This,  besides  the  formality  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  does  add 
and  suppose  a  circumstance  of  a  strange  ungentle  contrivance.  For 
because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  should  damn  infants  or  inno- 
cents without  cause,  it  finds  out  this  way,  that  God  to  bring  Hia 
purposes  to  pass,  should  create  a  guilt  for  them,  or  bring  them  into 
an  inevitable  condition  of  being  guilty  by  a  way  of  His  inventing, 
For  if  He  did  make  any  such  agreement  with  Adam,  He  beforehand 
knew  that  Adam  would  forfeit  all,  and  therefore  that  unavoidably  all 
his  posterity  should  be  surprised.  This  is  to  make  pretences,  and  tq 
invent  justifications  and  reasons  of  His  proceedings,  which  indeed 
are  all  one  as  if  they  were  not.  For  he  that  can  make  a  reason  for 
an  action  otherwise  unjust,  can  do  it  without  any  reason*;  especiaUy 
when  the  reason  itself  makes  the  misery  as  fatal  as  a  decree  without 
a  reason.  And  if  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  damn  infants  without 
just  cause,  and  therefore  He  so  ordered  it  that  a  cause  should  not  be 
wanting,  but  He  infallibly  and  irresistibly  made  them  guilty  of  Adam's 
sin ;  is  not  this  to  resolve  to  make  them  miserable,  and  then  with 
scorn  to  triumph  in  their  sad  condition  ?  For  if  they  could  not  de- 
serve to  perish  without  a  fault  of  their  own,  how  could  they  deserve 
to  have  such  a  fault  put  upon  them  ?  If  it  be  unjust  to  damn  them 
without  cause,  is  it  not  also  unjust  to  make  a  cause  for  them  whether 
they  will  or  no  ? 

34.  X.  It  is  supposed  and  generally  taught,  that  before  the  fal) 
Adam  had  original  righteousness,  that  is,  not  only  that  he  was  inno- 
cent as  children  new  bom  are  of  actual  sin  (which  seems  to  be  that 
which  divines  call  'original  righteousness,'  there  being  no  other 
either  taught,  or  reasonable)  but  a  rare  rectitude  of  the  inner  man,  a 

i'ust  subordination  of  the  inferior  faculties  to  the  superior,  an  excellent 
:nowledge  and  clear  light :  and  therefore  that  he  would  sin  had  so 
little  excuse,  that  well  it  might  deserve  such  a  punishment,  so  great 

'  Qui  vult  aliquid  in  causa  vult  effectum  ex  ista  causa  proflucntcm. 
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as  himself  suflfered.  Indeed  if  he  had  no  such  rare  perfections  and 
rectitude,  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  particular :  but  to  the  question, 
this  ;  that  if  Adam  had  it  not,  then  he  could  not  lose  it,  nor  his  pos- 
terity after  him ;  as  it  is  fiercely  and  mightily  pretended  that  they 
did.  But  if  he  had  this  rectitude  and  rare  endowments,  what  equity 
is  it  that  his  posterity  who  had  no  such  helps  to  resist  the  sin,  and 
were  so  far  from  having  any  helps  at  all  to  resist  it,  that  they  had  no 
notice  of  it,  neither  of  the  law,  nor  the  danger,  nor  the  temptation, 
nor  the  action,  till  it  was  past ;  I  say,  what  equity  is  it  that  his  pos- 
terity should  in  the  midst  of  all  these  imperfections  be  equally 
punished  with  him,  who  sinned  against  so  great  a  light,  and  so 
mighty  helps  ? 

35.  ft.  Infants  cannot  justly  perish  for  Adam's  sin,  unless  it  be  just 
that  their  wills  should  be  included  in  his  will,  and  his  will  justly  be- 
come theirs  by  interpretation.  Now  if  so,  I  ask  whether  before  that 
sin  of  Adam  were  our  wills  free,  or  not  free  ?  For  if  we  had  any  will 
at  all,  it  must  be  free,  or  not  free.  If  we  had  none  at  all,  how  could 
it  be  involved  in  his?  Now  if  our  wills  were  free,  why  are  they,  with- 
out our  act,  and  whether  we  will  or  no,  involved  in  the  will  of  another  ? 
if  they  were  not  free,  how  could  we  be  guilty  ?  If  they  were  free, 
then  they  could  also  dissent :  if  they  were  not  free,  then  they  could 
not  consent ;  and  so  either  they  never  had,  or  else  before  Adam's  fidl 
they  lost  their  liberty. 

36.  V.  But  if  it  be  enquired  seriously,  I  cannot  imagine  what  can 
be  answered.  Could  we  prevent  the  sin  of  Adam  ?  could  we  hinder 
it  ?  were  we  ever  asked  ?  could  we,  if  we  had  been  asked  after  we  were 
born  a  month,  have  given  our  negative  ?  or  could  we  do  more  before 
we  were  born  than  after  ?  were  we,  or  could  we  be  tied  to  prevent  that 
sin?  did  not  God  know  that  we  could  not  in  that  case  dissent?  and 
whj  then  shall  our  consent  be  taken  in  by  interpretation,  when  our 
dissent  could  not  be  really  acted  ?  But  if  at  that  time  we  could  not 
dissent  really,  could  we  have  dissented  from  Adam's  sin  by  interpre- 
tation ?  If  not,  then  we  could  dissent  no  way,  and  then  it  was  in- 
evitably decreed  that  we  should  be  ruined :  for  neither  really,  nor  by 
interpretation  could  we  have  dissented.  But  if  we  could  by  interpre- 
tation have  dissented,  it  were  certainly  more  agreeable  to  God's  good- 
ness to  have  interpreted  for  us  in  the  better  sense  rather  than  in  the 
worse ;  being  we  did  neither,  really  and  actually ;  and  if  God  had  so 

E leased.  He  rather  might  with  His  goodness  have  interpreted  us  to 
ave  dissented,  than  He  could  with  justice  have  interpreted  us  to  have 
consented :  and  therefore  certainly  He  did  so,  or  would  have  done,  if 
there  had  been  need. 

37.  f.  Lastly;  the  consequent  of  these  is  this;  that  because  God 
is  true  and  just  and  wise,  and  good,  and  merciful,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  He  will  snateh  infants  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  and 
throw  them  into  the  everlasting  flames  of  hell  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
^hat  is,  as  to  them^  for  their  mere  natural  state  of  which  Himself  was 
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Author  and  Creator :  that  is.  He  will  not  damn  them  for  being  good. 
For  "  God  saw  every  tiling  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good '"  and  therefore  so  is  that  state  of  descent  from  Adam.  God  is 
the  Author  of  it,  and  tlierefore  it  cannot  be  ill.  It  cannot  be  contrary 
to  God,  because  it  is  His  work. 

38.  Upon  the  account  of  these  reasons  I  suppose  it  safe  to  affirm 
that  God  does  not  damn  any  one  to  hell  merely  for  the  sin  of  our  first 
father ;  which  I  sum  up  in  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose**,  or  whoever  is 
the  author  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  attributed 
to  him.  Mors  autem  dlsmlutio  corporis  est,  cum  anijna  a  corpore  sepa- 
ratur ;  est  et  aim  mors,  qua  secuiida  dmtur,  in  gehen7M,  quam  nan 
peccato  A(l(B  patimur,  sed  ejus  occasione  propriis  peccatis  acquiritur, 
'death  is  the  dividing  soul  and  body;  there  is  also  another  death 
which  is  in  hell,  and  is  called  the  second  death,  which  we  do  not 
suffer  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  by  occasion  of  it  we  fall  into  it  by 
our  own  sins.' 

II.  Next  we  are  to  enquire  whether  or  no  it  does  not  make  us  in- 
falhbly,  naturally,  and  necessarily  vicious,  by  taking  from  us  original 
righteousness,  by  discomposing  the  order  of  our  faculties,  and  enslav- 
ing the  will  to  sin  and  folly ;  concerning  which  the  enquiry  must  be 
made  by  parts. 

39.  For  if  the  sin  of  Adam  did  debauch  our  nature,  and  corrupt 
our  will  and  manners,  it  is  either 

1)  By  a  physical  or  natural  efficiency  of  the  sin  itself;  or 

2)  Because  we  were  all  in  the  loins  of  Adam ;  or 

3)  By  the  sentence  and  decree  of  God. 

40.  1)  Not  by  any  natural  efficiency  of  the  sin  itself;  a)  Because 
then  it  must  be  that  every  sin  of  Adam  must  spoil  such  a  portion  of 
his  nature,  that  before  he  died,  he  must  be  a  very  beast.  )3)  We  also 
by  degeneration  and  multiphcation  of  new  sins  must  have  been  at  so 
vast  a  distance  from  him  at  the  very  worst,  that  by  this  time  we  should 
not  have  been  so  wise  as  a  fly,  nor  so  free  and  unconstrained  as  fire. 
y)  If  one  sin  would  naturally  and  'by  physical  causality  destroy  '  ori- 

Sinal  righteousness,'  then  every  one  sin  in  the  regenerate  can  as  well 
estroy  '  habitual  righteousness,'  because  that  and  this  differ  not  but 
in  their  principle,  not  in  their  nature  and  constitution.  And  why 
should  not  a  righteous  man  as  easily  and  as  quickly  fall  from  grace, 
and  lose  his  habits,  as  Adam  did  ?  Naturally  it  is  all  one.  b)  If  that 
one  sin  of  Adam  did  destroy  all  his  righteousness  and  ours  too,  then 
our  original  sin  does  more  hurt,  and  is  more  punished,  and  is  of  greater 
malice  than  our  actual  sin.  For  one  act  of  sin  does  but  lessen  and 
weaken  the  habit,  but  does  not  quite  destroy  it.  If  therefore  this  act 
of  Adam  (in  which  certainly  at  least  we  did  not  offend  maliciously) 
destroys  all  original  righteousness,  and  a  malicious  act  now  does  not 

^  In  cap.  Y.  Rom.  [ver.  12. — torn.  iL  append,  col.  54  E.] 
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destroy  a  righteous  habit^  it  is  better  for  us  in  our  own  malice,  than 
in  our  ignorance,  and  we  suffer  less  for  doing  evil  that  we  know  of, 
than  for  doing  that  wliich  we  knew  nothing  of. 

41.  2)  If  it  be  said  that  this  evil  came  upon  us  because  we  all  were 
in  the  loins  of  Adam ;  I  consider,  a)  That  then  by  the  same  reason  we 
are  guilty  of  all  the  sins  which  he  ever  committed  while  we  were  in 
his  loins ;  there  being  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  first  sin  should 
be  propagated,  and  not  the  rest ;  and  he  might  have  sinned  the  second 
time,  and  have  sinned  worse.   Add  to  this  that  the  later  sins  are  com- 
monly the  worse,  as  being  committed  not  only  against  the  same  law^ 
but  a  greater  reason,  and  a  longer  experience,  and  heightened  by  the 
mark  of  ingratitude,  and  deeply  noted  with  folly,  for  venturing  dam- 
nation so  much  longer :  and  then  he  that  was  born  last  should  have 
most  original  sin ;  and  Seth  should  in  his  birth  and  nature  be  worse 
than  Abel,  and  Abel  be  worse  than  Cain.   )3)  Upon  this  account  all  the 
sins  of  all  our  progenitors  will  be  imputed  to  us,  because  we  were  in 
their  loins  when  they  sinned  them ;  and  every  lustful  father  must  have 
a  lustful  sou,  and  so  every  man  or  no  man  will  be  lustful.     For  if 
ever  any  man  were  lustful  or  intem|>erate  when  or  before  he  begot  his 
child,  upon  this  reckoning  his  child  will  be  so  too,  and  then  his  grand- 
child, and  so  on  for  ever,   y)  Sin  is  seated  in  the  will,  it  is  an  action, 
and  transient ;  and  when  it  dwells  or  abides,  it  abides  no  where  but 
in  the  will  by  approbation  and  love,  to  which  is  naturally  consequent 
a  readiness  in  the  inferior  faculties  to  obey  and  act  accordingly ;  and 
therefore  sin  does  not  infect  our  mere  natural  faculties,  but  the  will 
only,  and  not  that  in  the  natural  capacity,  but  in  its  moral  only. 
5)  And  indeed  to  him  that  considers  it,  it  will  seem  strange  and 
monstrous  that  a  moral  obliquity,  in  a  single  instance,  should  make 
an  universal  change  in  a  natural  suscipient,  and  in  a  natural  capacity  : 
when  it  is  in  nature  impossible  that  any  impression  should  be  made 
but  between  those  things  that  communicate  in  matter  or  capacity; 
and  therefore  if  this  were  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  higher  principle, 
by  God^s  own  act  or  sanction,  and  then  should  be  referred  to  another 
principle,  not  this  against  which  I  am  now  disputing,     e)  No  man 
can  transmit  a  good  habit,  a  grace,  or  a  virtue  by  natural  genera- 
tion ;  as  a  great  scholar's  son  cannot  be  born  with  learning,  and  the 
child  of  a  judge  cannot  upon  his  birth-day  give  wise  sentences ;  and 
Marcus  the  son  of  Cicero  was  not  so  good  an  orator  as  his  father : 
and  how  can  it  be  then  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be  more  apt  to 
be  disseminated  than  a  good  one ;  when  it  is  not  the  goodness  or  the 
badness  of  a  quality  that  hinders  its  dissemination,  but  its  being  an 
acquired  and  superinduced  quality  that  makes  it  cannot  descend  natu- 
rally ?  Add  to  this,  how  can  a  bad  quality,  morally  bad,  be  directly 
and  regularly  transmitted  by  an  action  morally  good  ?  and  since  neither 
Ood  that  is  the  Maker  of  all  does  amiss,  and  the  father  that  begets 
sins  not,  and  the  child  that  is  begotten  cannot  sin,  by  what  convey- 
ance can  any  positive  evil  be  derived  to  the  posterity  ?   C)  It  is  gene- 
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rally,  now-a-days  especially,  believed,  that  the  soul  is  immediately 
created,  not  generated,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle*,  afiSrm- 
ing,  Tdi;  vovv  ijl6vov  OvpaOtv  knutrUvai  koL  Otlov  ctvai  fjidvov,  '  that 
the  soul  is  from  without,  and  is  a  divine  substance  /  and  therefore 
sin  cannot  descend  by  natural  generation,  or  by  our  being  in  Adam's 
loins :  and  how  can  it  be  that  the  father  who  contributes  nothing 
to  her  production,  should  contribute  to  her  pollution  ?  that  he  who 
did  not  transmit  life,  should  transmit  his  sin  ?  And  yet  if  the  soul  were 
traduced  from  the  parents,  and  begotten,  yet  sin  could  not  descend, 
because  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a  superinduced  quality ;  and  if  it  could, 
then  it  would  follow  that  we  should  from  every  vicious  father  derive 
a  proper  original  sin,  besides  the  general,  t;)  If  in  him  we  sinned, 
then  it  were  but  just  that  in  him  we  should  be  punished ;  for  as  the 
sin  is,  so  ought  the  punishment  to  be.  But  it  were  unjust,  or  at  least 
it  seems  so,  that  he  should  sin  for  us,  and  we  be  punished  for  him, 
or  that  he  should  sin  for  us  and  for  himself,  and  yet  be  punished  for 
himself  alone. 

42.  3)  But  if  it  be  said  that  this  happened  because  of  the  will  and 
decree  of  Grod ;  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  to  look  into 
the  record,  and  see  what  God  threatened,  and  what  He  inflicted.  He 
threatened  death  and  inflicted  it,  with  all  its  preparations  and  solem- 
nities in  men  and  women  :  hard  labour  in  them  both ;  which  S.  Chry- 
sostom^  thus  expresses,  'EkciVov  ttco-ovtos  kolL  ol  fx^  <f>ay6vT€s  dwi 
Tov  ^kov  yeySvaaiv  ^^  kK^ivov  'nivrts  OjrqTol,  'Adam  falling,  even 
they  that  did  not  eat  of  the  tree  were  of  him  all  born  mortal.'  He 
and  all  his  posterity  were  left  in  the  mere  natural  state ;  that  is,  in  a 
state  of  imperfection,  in  a  state  that  was  not  sufficiently  instructed 
and  furnished  with  abiUties  in  order  to  a  supernatural  end,  whither 
God  had  secretly  designed  mankind.  In  this  state  he  could  never 
arrive  at  heaven,  but  that  was  to  be  supphed  by  other  means;  for 
this  made  it  necessary  that  all  should  come  to  Christ,  and  is  the  great 
avOcvrCa  and  necessity  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  that  they  being  ad- 
mitted to  supernatural  promises  and  assistances,  may  be  lifted  up  to 
a  state  above  their  nature ;  not  only  to  improve  their  present  good, 
as  the  Pelagians  affirmed. 

Tarn  dives  vero  hoc  donum  baptismatis  esse, 

«  •  •  •  • 

Ut  parvis  etiam  vitioque  carentibus  omni 
Coagruat,  ut  qui  sunt  genixi  bene,  sint  meliores, 
Naturaeque  bonum  adjecto  illustretur  honore*; 

but  to  take  off  that  evil  state  of  things  wliither  by  occasion  of  the 
fall  of  Adam  they  were  devolved,  and  to  give  them  new  birth,  adop- 
tion into  Christ,  and  the  seeds  of  a  new  nature,  so  to  become  chil- 

*  [De  generatione  animalium,  lib.  ii.      ix.  p.  519  E.] 
cap.  8.— torn.  i.  p.  736.]  *  [S.  Prosper,  de  ingratis,  cap.  i.  p. 

^  In  V.  Rom.  [12.— hom.  x.  init— torn.      104  F.] 
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dren  of  God  and  heirs  of  the  promises,  who  in  their  mere  naturals 
did  inherit  from  Adam  nothing  but  misery,  and  imperfection, 
and  death. 

Ccelorum  rep;iium  sperate  hoc  fonte  renati, 
Non  recipit  felix  vita  semel  genitos. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Insons  esse  volens  isto  mundare  lavacro, 
Seu  patrio  premeris  crimine,  seu  proprio  ™. 

So  Xystus"  in  the  verses  written  upon  the  fount  of  Constantine. — 
But  secondly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  did  inflict  any  neces- 
sity of  sinning  upon  Adam  or  his  posterity,  because  from  that  time 
ever  unto  this.  He  by  new  laws  hath  required  innocence  of  life,  or 
repentance  and  holiness.  For  besides  that  it  is  a  great  testimony  of 
the  divine  favour  that  God  will  still  employ  us,  and  exact  more  ser- 
vices of  us,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  joy  to  us  in  the 
world  than  that  we  are  God's  servants,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
testimony  that  God  is  our  God ;  and  that  of  this  employing  us  in 
His  service  there  can  be  no  greater  evidence  than  the  giving  to  us 
new  laws :  besides  this,  I  say,  if  man  could  not  obey,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require  of  man  what  He  knows 
man  cannot  do,  nor  with  His  justice  to  punish  that  in  man  which 
He  knows  man  cannot  avoid. 

43.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  man  had  strengths  enough  in  his 
first  creation,  but  when  in  Adam  he  sinned,  in  him  also  he  forfeited 
all  his  strengths ;  and  therefore  his  consequent  disability  being  his 
own  fault,  cannot  be  his  excuse;  and  to  whatsoever  laws  God 
shall  be  pleased  afterwards  to  impose,  he  cannot  plead  his  infirmity, 
because  himself  having  brought  it  on  himself,  must  suffer  for  it ;  it 
being  just  in  God  to  exact  the  law  of  him,  even  where  he  is  unable 
to  keep  it,  because  God  once  made  him  able,  and  he  disabled  himself ; 
I  answer  many  things. 

44.  a)  That  Adam  had  any  more  strengths  than  we  have,  and 
greater  powers  of  nature,  and  by  his  fall  lost  them  to  himself  and  us, 
being  part  of  the  question,  ought  not  to  be  pretended  till  it  be  proved. 
Adam  was  a  man,  as  his  sons  are,  and  no  more ;  and  God  gave  him 
strength  enough  to  do  his  duty ;  and  God  is  as  just  and  loving  to  us 
as  to  him,  and  hath  promised  He  will  lay  no  more  upon  us  than  He 
will  make  us  able  to  bear.  But  p)  he  that  disables  himself  from 
doing  his  Lord  service,  if  he  does  it  on  purpose  that  he  may  not 
serve  Him,  may  be  punished  for  not  doing  all  that  which  was  im- 

Eosed  upon  him,  because  that  servant  did  choose  his  disability,  that 
e  might  with  some  pretence  refuse  the  service.  He  did  disobey  in 
all  the  following  particulars ;  because  out  of  a  resolution  not  to  obey 
in  those  particidars,  he  made  himself  unable  in  the  general.  It  is  all 
one  with  the  case  of  voluntary  and  affected  ignorance.     He  that 

"  [Baron,  in  A.D.  ccccxl.]  ■  [al.  *  Sixtus.*] 
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refuses  knowledge  lest  he  should  understand  his  duty,  and  he  that 
disables  himself  that  he  may  not  do  it,  may  be  punished  not  only  for 
not  doing  it,  but  for  making  it  impossible  to  be  done.  But  that  was 
not  Adam's  case,  so  far  as  we  know  ;  and  it  is  certain  it  was  not  ours 
in  the  matter  of  his  sin.  y)  But  if  he  commits  a  fault  which  acci- 
dentally disables  him ;  as  if  he  eats  too  much,  and  be  sick  the  next 
day,  and  fall  into  a  fever,  he  may  indeed,  and  is  justly  punished  for 
his  gluttony,  but  he  is  not  punishable  for  omitting  that  which  in  his 
present  weakness  he  can  no  ways  perform.  The  reason  is,  because 
this  disability  was  involuntary,  and  an  evil  accident ;  of  itself  a  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  and  therefore  of  itself  not  punishable ;  and  this  invo- 
luntariness  is  still  the  more  notorious  and  certain,  as  the  consequents 
are  the  more  remote,  b)  No  man  can  be  answerable  to  God  for  the 
consequent  of  his  sin,  unless  it  be  natural,  foretold,  or  foreseen ;  but 
for  the  sin  itself  he  is ;  and  as  for  the  consequents  superinduced  by 
God,  he  must  suffer  them,  but  not  answer  for  them.  For  these 
being  in  the  hands  of  God,  are  not  the  works  of  men's  hands; 
God  hath  effected  it  upon  the  sinner,  He  is  the  Author  of  it,  and 
by  it  He  is  directly  glorified ;  and  therefore  though  by  it  the  sinner 
is  punished,  yet  for  it  he  cannot  be  punished  again.  €,)  But  that  1 
may  come  to  the  case  of  the  present  argument.  This  measure  and 
line  of  justice  is  most  evident  in  laws  to  be  imposed  after  the  dis- 
ability is  coutracted,  and  not  foreseen  before;  concerning  which, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  of  justice  that  the  breach  of  them  should 
be  punished.  If  a  law  be  already  imposed,  and  a  man  by  his  fault 
loses  those  assistances  without  which  he  could  not  keep  the  law,  he 
may  nevertheless  in  the  rigour  of  justice  be  punished  for  not  keeping 
it,  because  the  law  was  given  him  when  he  had  strength,  and  he 
ought  to  have  preserved  it.  For  though  he  cannot  be  obliged  to 
a  new  law  to  which  he  is  not  enabled,  yet  for  his  sin  he  shall  not 
be  disobliged  from  an  old  law  to  which  he  was  enabled.  Although 
God  will  not  exceed  His  measures,  or  do  wrong  to  a  sinner,  yet  by 
his  sin  he  shall  receive  no  favour,  or  immunity. — But  in  laws  to 
be  imposed  afterwards,  the  case,  I  say,  is  otherwise :  because  the 
persons  are  not  capable  of  any  such  Law;  and  God  knowing  they 
cannot  perform  them,  cannot  intend  they  should,  and  therefore  can- 
not justly  punish  them  for  not  doing  that  which  Himself  did  never 
heartily  intend  they  should  do,  because  He  knew  they  could  not. 
The  instances  will  make  the  matter  to  be  confessed.  Suppose  a  man 
falling  into  drunkenness,  should  by  the  divine  judgment  fall  lame; 
can  God  afterwards  exact  it  of  him  that  he  should  leap  and  dance  in 
public  festivities,  when  he  can  neither  go  nor  stand  ?  If  so,  suppose 
yet  further  that  by  the  divine  judgment  he  should  fall  mad ;  is  the 
mad  man  capable  of  a  new  law  ?  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  said  he  is : 
or  if  it  be,  suppose  yet  further  that  he  be  taken  speechless,  and  sense- 
less, or  die :  can  God  still  exact  of  him  obedience  to  any  new  com- 
mandment ?  If  he  be  dead,  his  day  is  done,  he  can  work  no  more,  nor 
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be  obliged  any  more ;  and  so  it  is,  if  he  be  mad,  or  any  ways  disabled ; 
the  case  is  all  one.  For  whatsoever  the  disability  be,  the  incapacity, 
and  impossibility,  and  the  excuse  is  the  same.  Q  When  God  (as  it  is 
said)  punished  the  first  sin  with  a  consequent  disability  of  doing  any 
future  services,  if  He  also  punishes  the  not  doing  what  He  afterwards 
imposes,  I  ask  whether  this  later  punishment  be  precisely  due  to  the 
later  or  to  the  former  sin  ?  If  to  the  later,  then  in  vain  is  it  laid 
upon  the  former  account;  and  yet  if  it  be  laid  upon  its  own,  it  is 
high  injustice ;  because  of  this  law  the  man  was  not  a  subject  capa- 
ble when  it  was  imposed,  the  man  was  de^d  before  the  law  was  alive : 
and  a  tree  is  as  much  capable  of  a  law,  as  a  man  is  of  an  impossible 
commandment.  But  if  the  punishment  of  this  later  be  inflicted 
upon  the  sinner  for  the  first  transgression  by  which  he  disabled  him- 
self, then  in  vain  was  the  later  commandment  imposed.  For  since 
the  later  sin  was  unavoidable,  and  the  first  sin  deserved  the  whole 
damnation,  what  end  could  there  be  of  imposing  this  new  law,  by 
which  God  could  not  serve  any  new  purpose,  no  not  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  justice  in  condemning  him  ?  For  if  the  first  sin  deserved 
condemnation,  there  was  no  need  to  introduce  a  new  pretence,  and 
to  seek  an  occasion  to  slay  him.  But  if  it  did  not,  it  is  certain  the 
new  sin  could  not  make  it  just  to  do  what  was  not  just  before,  be- 
cause by  this  new  omission  there  can  be  no  new  guilt  contracted. 
But  of  this  I  shall  give  yet  a  further  account  when  1  shall  discourse 
in  what  sense  God  can  be  said  to  punish  one  sin  with  another. 

45.  The  consequent  of  the  parts  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  since 
the  sin  of  Adam  did  not  debauch  our  nature  by  any  natural  efficiency 
of  the  sin  itself®,  nor  by  our  being  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  nor  yet  by 
any  sentence  or  decree  of  God,  we  are  not  by  Adam's  sin  made  neces- 
sarily and  naturally  vicious,  and  inclined  to  evil,  but  are  left  in  our 
mere  nature  such  as  it  was,  and  such  as  it  is. 


Ncc  si  miserum  (natura)  Sinonem 


Finxit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemque  improba  finget 

Nature  makes  us  miserable  and  imperfect,  but  not  criminal.  ^Eav 
€V(r€pfj  Tt5,  ivOpanros  ©eoC  iarCv*  iav  bk  acf^fj  TiSf&vOpooiros  rod 
biapSkov,  oxfK  iirb  ttjs  <f>i<T€0!i^,  i\A'  ^ito  t^5  kavrov  yvfaiirjs  yivofxevo^' 
they  are  the  words  of  S.  Ignatius  the  martyr  p,  '  If  any  man  be  a  pious 
and  a  good  man,  he  is  of  God;  if  he  be  impious,  he  is  of  the  devil ; 
not  by  nature,  but  made  so  by  his  own  proceedings.'  To  all  which 
I  add  this ; 


•  Idem   sensit  Jacobus   Faber  in   v. 
Rom.,  Nihil  nos  ex  Adamo  trahere  nisi 

obligationem  ad  mortem,  [f.  Ixiv Faber 

mentions  but  does  not  prefer  this  view.] 
Albertus  Pighius,  controv.  i.  de  peccato 
orig.  [fol.  Colon.  1545.]  et  Ambr.  Catha- 
rinus  de  lapsu  hominis  et  peccato  orig. 
[8to.  Lugd.  1541.]  statuunt,  Peceatum 


originis  non  habere  veram  peccati  ratio- 
nem,  sed  esse  tantum  reaturo  quo  posteri 
primorum  parentum  propter  transgressi- 
onem  illorum  primaevam  sine  aliquo  vitio 
proprio  et  inhserente  natures  pravitate 
devincti  teneantur.  [The  words  are  from 
Gerhard,  Loci  theol.,  de  pecc.  orig.  §  57.] 
f  Ep.  [interp.]  ad  Magnes.  [§  v.  p.  55.  j 
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46.  That  in  scripture  there  is  no  signification  of  any  corruption  or 
depravation  of  our  souls  by  Adam's  sin ;  which  I  shall  manifest  by 
examination  of  all  those  places  which  are  the  pretence  of  the  contrary 
doctrine.  For  if  God  hath  not  declared  in  scripture  any  such  thing, 
we  have  the  common  notions  of  His  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  truth  in  prejudice  of  the  contrary. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  FORMER  DOCTRINE. 

8  2  Consider-  ^^ '    ^^^   ^^    ^^'  "Every  imagination  of  the 

ation  of   objec-     thoughts  of  man's  heart  are  only  evil  continually  *>.'' 
tioiw  against  the     J  answer,  a)  it  is  true,  they  were  so,  but  it  was  their 

former  doctnne.  i-     ii  ^    t  i       j        /  '±    -         •  t  i 

own  fault,  not  Adam  s ;  for  so  it  is  said  expressly, 
"All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  earth,  and  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence  <i."  )3)  If  this  corruption  had  been  natural  and  unavoid- 
able, why  did  God  punish  all  the  world  for  it  except  eight  persons  ? 
why  did  He  punish  those  that  could  not  help  it  ?  and  why  did  others 
escape  that  were  equally  guilty  ?  Is  not  this  a  respect  of  persons,  and 
partiality  to  some,  and  iniquity  towards  all  ?  which  far  be  it  from  the 
Judge  of  all  the  world,  y)  God  might  as  well  have  punished  all  the 
world  for  sleeping  once  in  a  day,  or  for  being  hungry,  as  for  sinning, 
if  so  to  do  be  natural  and  unavoidable,  b)  If  God  in  these  words 
complained  of  their  natural  and  original  corruption,  why  did  He  but 
then,  as  if  it  were  a  new  thing,  complain  of  it,  and  repent  that  He 
had  made  man,  since  he  proved  so  bad  ?  c)  This  malice  and  corrup- 
tion was  such,  that  God  did  send  Noah  the  preacher  of  righteousness 
to  draw  the  world  from  it ;  but  no  man  supposes  that  it  was  fit  to 
send  a  preacher  to  dehort  them  from  being  guilty  of  original  sin. 
Therefore  it  w^as  good  counsel, 

Dcnique  teipsum 


Concute,  numqua  tibi  vitionim  inscverit  olim 
Nature,  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala  ;  nanique 
Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris'. 

Blame  not  nature,  but  thy  own  evil  customs ;  for  thy  neglect  of  thy 
fields  will  make  fern  and  thistles  to  grow.  It  is  not  only  because  the 
ground  is  accursed,  but  because  it  is  neglected,  that  it  bears  thorns. 
JErrcM  si  exMmas  nobiscum  iniia  na.^ci ;  supervenerunt,  ingesta  sunt, 
said  Seneca  ^  '  thou  art  deceived  if  thou  thinkest  that  vices  are  born 
with  us ;  no,  they  are  superinduced  and  come  in  upon  us  afterwards.' 
48.  And  by  this  we  may  the  better  understand  the  following  words, 
"  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth*.''  Concerning 
which,  note,  that  these  words  are  not  two  sentences.  For  this  is  not 
the  reason  why  God  gave  over  smiting,  because  '  man  was  corrupt 
from  his  youth.'     For  if  this  had  been  the  reason,  it  would  have 

1  [Gen.  vi.  5,  12.]  •  Epist.  xciv.  [torn,  il  p.  450.] 

'  Hor.  [sat,  lib.  i.  3.  34.]  »  [Gen.  viii.  21.] 
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come  to  pass  that  the  same  cause  which  moved  God  to  smite,  would 
also  move  Him  to  forbear,  which  were  a  strange  economy.  Tlie 
words  therefore  are  not  a  reason  of  His  forbearing,  but  an  aggrava- 
tion of  His  kindness ;  as  if  He  had  said,  'Though  man  be  continually 
evil,  yet  I  will  not  for  all  that  any  more  drown  the  world  for  man^s 
being  so  evil  -'  and  so  the  Hebrews  note  that  the  particle  ^  some- 
times signifies  '  although/ 

49.  But  the  great  outcry  in  this  question  is  upon  confidence  of 
the  words  of  David*,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and  in 
sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me.''  To  which  I  answer  a)  that  the 
words  are  an  Hebraism,  and  signify  nothing  but  an  aggrandation  of 
his  sinfulness,  and  are  intended  for  an  high  expression,  meaning,  that 
'I  am  wholly  and  entirely  wicked.'  Eor  the  verification  of  which 
exposition,  there  are  divers  parallel  places  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
"  Thou  wert  my  hope  when  I  hanged  yet  upon  my  mother's  breastsV' 
and,  "  The  ungodly  are  froward  even  from  their  mother's  womb ;  as 
soon  as  they  be  born,  they  go  astray,  and  speak  lies ;"  which  because 
it  cannot  be  true  in  the  letter,  must  be  an  idiotism  or  propriety  of 
phrase,  apt  to  exj)licate  the  other,  and  signifying  only  a  ready,  a 
prompt,  a  great,  and  universal  wickedness.  The  like  to  this  is  that 
saying  of  the  pharisees,  '*  Thou  wert  altogether  born  in  sin,  and  dost 
thou  teach  us*?"  which  phrase  and  manner  of  speaking  being 
plainly  a  reproach  of  the  poor  blind  man,  and  a  disparagement  of 
nim,  did  mean  only  to  call  him  a  very  wicked  person,  but  not  that 
he  had  derived  his  sin  originally,  and  from  his  birth ;  for  that  had 
been  their  own  case  as  much  as  his ;  and  therefore  S.  Chrysostom* 
explaining  tliis  phrase,  says,  iaaavd  iKeyov,  ^k  irp^Trjs  rjkiKCas  h 
buiaprlais  «  av,  'it  is  as  if  they  should  say.  Thou  hast  been  a  sinner 
all  thy  life- time.'  To  the  same  sense  are  those  words  of  Job**,  "  I 
have  guided  her  (the  widow)  from  my  mother's  womb."  And  in  this 
expression  and  severity  of  hyperbole  it  is  that  God  aggravated  the 
sins  of  His  people,  "Thou  wast  called  a  transgressor  from  the 
womb*^."  And  this  way  of  expressing  a  great  state  of  misery  we 
find  used  among  the  neathen  writers :  for  so  Seneca**  brings  in 
CEdipus  complaining; 


Infanti  quoque 


Decreta  mors  est :  fata  quis  tarn  tristia 
Sortitiu  unquam  ?  Videram  nondum  diem, 
.  .  .  •  . 

£t  jam  timebar. — 

Mors  me  antecessit ;  aliquls  intra  viscera 
Matema  letum  praecoquis  fati  tulit 
Sed  numquid  et  peccavit  ? 

Something  like  S.  Bernard's*,  J)amnatu9  antequam  natus,  '  I  was  con- 

«  [Psalm  li.  5.]  «  [Isa.  xlviii.  8.] 

r  rPsalm  xxii.  9;  Iviii.  8.]  *  Thebaid.  [al.  PhcBiiiss.,  lin.  243.] 

'  fJohn  is.  34.]  *  [Meditationes  derotissimse   ad  hu- 

*  [torn.  viii.  p.  341  C]  manse  conditionis  cognitioncm  (al.  Lib. 

!>  [Job  xxxi.  18.]  de  anima)  cap.  ii.  col.  1049  £.] 
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demned  before  I  was  born ;  dead  before  I  was  alive ;  and  death  seized 
upon  me  in  my  mother's  womb :  somebody  brought  in  a  hasty  and 
a  too  forward  death,  but  did  he  sin  also  T  An  expression  not  unlike 
to  this  we  have  in  Lucian,  ^vyyivtacrKi  /mot  \iy\  'rr€<f>vK6TL  Ka/ccp  yiv€- 
<r0ai,  '  pardon  me  that  I  was  not  born  wicked,  or  born  to  be  wicked.' 
)3)  If  David  had  meant  it  literally,  it  had  not  signified  that  himself 
was  bom  in  original  sin,  but  that  his  father  and  mother  sinned  when 
they  begat  him ;  which  the  eldest  son  that  he  begat  of  Bathsheba  (for 
ought  I  know)  might  have  said  truer  than  he  in  this  sense.  And  this 
is  the  exposition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus?,  save  only  that  by  'my 
mother'  he  understands  Eva :  Kal  el  iv  hfrnprCq  avv€L\ri(l)Or},  dAX' 
ovK  avrbs  ev  afxaprCq,  *  though  he  was  conceived  in  sin,  yet  he  was 
not  in  the  sin  /  joeccairix  concepii,  sed  non  peccatorem :  she  sinned 
in  the  conception,  not  David.  And  in  the  following  words  he  speaks 
home  to  the  main  article.  Aeyiraxrav  tjimiv,  ttov  iirSpveva-ev  to  yei;- 
vrjO^v  iraibCov,  rj  Troiy  viro  rrjv  tov  'A8ajut  VTroTT^TrrcoKei;  d,pav  to  ixrjbhf 
kvipyr\(Tav,  *  let  them  tell  us  where  an  infant  did  fornicate,  or  how  he 
who  had  done  nothing  could  fall  under  the  curse  of  Adam  V  mean- 
ing so  as  to  deserve  the  same  evil  that  he  did.  y)  If  it  did  relate  to 
his  own  person,  he  might  mean  that  he  was  begotten  with  that  sanguine 
disposition  and  libidinous  temper  that  was  the  original  of  his  vile 
adultery :  and  then,  though  David  said  this  truly  of  himself,  yet  it  is 
not  true  of  all,  not  of  those  whose  temper  is  phlegmatic  and  unactive. 
6)  If  David  had  meant  this  of  himself,  and  that  in  regard  of  original 
sin,  this  had  been  so  far  from  being  a  penitential  expression,  or  a  con- 
fessing of  his  sin,  that  it  had  been  a  plain  accusation  of  God,  and  an 
excusing  of  himself.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  O  Lord,  I  confess  I  have 
sinned  in  this  horrible  murder  and  adultery,  but  Thou,  0  God, 
knowest  how  it  comes  to  pass,  even  by  that  fatal  punishment  which 
Thou  didst  for  the  sin  of  Adam  inflict  on  me  and  all  mankind  above 
three  thousand  years  before  I  was  born,  thereby  making  me  to  fall 
into  so  horrible  corruption  of  nature,  that  urdess  Thou  didst  irresist- 
ibly force  me  from  it,  I  cannot  abstain  from  any  sin,  being  most 
naturally  inclined  to  all :  in  this  sinfulness  hath  my  mother  conceived 
me,  and  that  hath  produced  in  me  this  sad  effect.^'  Who  would  sup- 
pose David  to  make  such  a  confession,  or  in  his  sorrow  to  hope  for 
pardon  for  upbraiding  not  his  own  folly,  but  the  decrees  of  God? 
€)  But  that  David  thought  nothing  of  this,  or  any  thing  Uke  it,  we 
may  understand  by  the  preceding  words,  which  are  as  a  preface  to 
these  in  the  objection,  "  Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned  and  done 
this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  that  Thou  mightest  be  justified  in  Thy  saying, 
and  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.''  He  that  thus  acquits  God,  can- 
not easily  be  supposed  in  the  very  next  breath  so  fiercely  to  accuse 
Him.  i)  To  which  also  add  the  following  words,  which  are  a  suffi- 
cient reproof  of  all  strange  senses  in  the  other,  "In  sin  hath  my 

*  Lib.  iiu  Strom,  extrem.  [cap.  xvi. — p.  557.] 
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mother  conceived  rae;  but  lo.  Thou  requirest  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  /'  as  if  he  had  said, '  Though  I  am  so  wicked,  yet  Thy  laws  are 
good,  and  I  therefore  so  much  the  worse  because  I  am  contrary  to 
Thy  laws:  they  require  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  soul,  but  I  am 
false  and  perfidious/  But  if  this  had  been  natural  for  him  so  to 
be,  and  unavoidable,  God  who  knew  it  perfectly  well,  would  have  ex- 
pected nothing  else  of  him:  for  He  will  not  require  of  a  stone  to 
speak,  nor  of  fire  to  be  cold,  unless  Himself  be  pleased  to  work  a 
miracle  to  have  them  so. 

50.  But  S.  Paul**  afiirms  that  "by  nature  we  were  the  children  of 
wrath .^'  a)  True,  we  '  were'  so,  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  and  before 
we  were  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  life  and  grace.    We  were  so ;  now 
we  are  not.     We  were  so  by  our  own  unworthiness  and  filthy  con- 
versation ;  now  we  being  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  we  are 
alive  unto  God,  and  no  longer  heirs  of  wrath.     This  therefore,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  discourse  of  S.  Paul,  relates  not  to  our  original  sin,  but 
to  the  actual ;  and  of  this  sense  of  the  word  ^  nature'  in  the  matter  of 
sinning,  we  have  Justin  Martyr*,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  Ad  ortkod^xos  to  be  witness :  for  answering  those 
words  of  scripture,  "There  is  not  any  one  clean  who  is  bom  of  a 
woman,''  and  there  is  none  begotten  who  hath  not  committed  sin ; 
he  says  their  meaning  cannot  extend  to  Christ,  for  He  was  not  Tre- 
(f>vK(»>s  a^apTiv€Lv,  *  born  to  sin ;'   but  he  is  natura  ad  peccandum 
nalu^,  TTCc^vKws  ayLapriveiv,  6  Kara  ttjv  avdaip€TOV  TrpoaCpca-LV  &y(ov 
kavTov  eh  to  Trpirreiv  a  /3ovA.€rat,  elre  iyaOa  clrc  (f>av\a,  'by  nature 
bom  to  sin,  who  by  the  choice  of  his  own  will  is  author  to  himself  to 
do  what  he  list,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.'     The  following  words 
are  eaten  out  by  time;  but  upon  this  ground  whatever  he  said  of 
infants,  must  needs  have  been  to  better  purposes  than  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  tliis  article.     )3)  Heirs  of  wrath,  signifies  persons  liable 
to  punishment,  heirs  of  death.     It  is  an  usual  expression  among  the 
Hebrews.     So  '  sons  of  death'  in  the  holy  scriptures  are  those  that 
deserve  death,  or  are  condemned  to  die.   Thus  Judas  Iscariot  is  called 
*  the  son  of  perdition^ :'  and  so  is  that  saying  of  David  to  Nathan*', 
"  The  man  that  hath  done  this  shall  surely  die ;"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is, 
"  he  is  the  son  of  deatli."     And  so  were  those  Ephesians,  '  children' 
or  sons  '  of  wrath'  before  their  conversion ;  that  is,  they  had  deserved 
death,  y)  By  nature  is  here  most  likely  to  be  meant  that  which  Galen* 
calls  <pv<n9  imKTTjTos,  '  an  acquisite  nature,'  that  is,  ra  ijOt},  '  customs 
and  evil  habits.'     And  so  Suidas"  expounds  the  word  in  this  very 
place ;  not  only  upon  the  account  of  grammar,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  best  authors,  but  also  upon  an  excellent  reason:   his 

• 

^  [Eph.  ii.  2,  3.]  X^  rh  fiitv  tQoi  r^  <p6<rfij  Kcd  koXvs  ffyV' 

'  Qu»!it.  Ixxxviii.  [p.  475  D.]  rcu  <piffis  iirlKrrfros., — Galen,  de  inotu 

J  [.John  xvii.  li.l  innRCuloruni,  ii.  7.  tom.  iv.  p.  452. — ed. 

k  [2  Sam.  xii.  5. J  Kulin,  Svo.  Lips.  1821— 33. J 

*  ["Eaitc  5'  is  ravrh  avfificdptip  wayru-  *  [In  voc.  <pyffiSf  col.  3864  E.] 
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words  are  these,  "Orar  5^  kiyrj  6  clttootoXos,  Kal  fifiev  riKva  0v(r6t 
Spyfjs,  is  ical  oi  Xoiirol,  ov  Kara  tovto  to  oT/fxatrofxcroi;  rrjs  <^v<r6ft)9 
\iy€r  iirel  tov  iroirfo-avros  &v  rjv  to  iyKkrjiJLa'  dAAa  t7}v  ifxiiovov  Kci 
KOKCarriv  biddeinv,  Kal  \poviav  koL  Troirqpav  avprjOfiaVy  'when  the 
apostle  says  we  were  by  n«ature  children  of  wrath,  he  means  not  that 
which  is  the  usual  signification  of  nature,  for  then  it  were  not  their 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  Him  that  made  them  such ;  but  it  means  an 
abiding  and  vile  habit,  a  wicked  and  a  lasting  custom/  Ka2  yap  ri 
fWia-fiivov  u)a"jT€p  7r€</)i;Ko9  y)br]  yCvcrai,  saith  Aristotle",  'custom  is 
like  nature,  for  'often'  and  'always'  are  not  far  asunder/  nature  is 
always,  custom  is  almost  always.  To  the  same  sense  are  those  words 
of  Porphyry®,  Tovs  TTaKaiovs  kol  iyyvs  Oeuiv  yeyovoras,  /SeAr^orous  t€ 
SvTas  (t>v(r€i.  koI  tov  apiarov  cfr/Koras  ^iov,  wy  \pvcrovv  yivos  vopiC' 
C^a-Oai,  '  the  ancients  who  lived  likest  to  God,  and  were  '  by  nature' 
the  best,  living  the  best  life,  were  a  golden  generation.'  8)  'By 
nature'  means  not  by  birth  and  natural  extraction,  or  any  original 
derivation  from  Adam,  in  this  place :  for  of  this  these  Ephesians  were 
no  more  guilty  than  every  one  else,  and  no  more  before  their  con- 
version than  after ;  but  '  by  nature'  signifies  ovtohs,  dXrjO&s,  so  the 
Greek  scholiast  renders  it, '  really,' '  beyond  opinion ;'  pkne  el  omnino, 
'  entirely,  or  wholly,'  so  the  Syriac  p  ;  and  so  S.  Hierome  ^  affirms  that 
the  ancients  did  expound  it :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the 
same  phrase  Gal.  iv.  8,  '  Ye  did  service  to  them  which  '  by  nature' 
are  no  gods,'  that  is,  which  'really'  are  none.  And  as  these  Ephe- 
sians were  before  their  conversion,  so  were  the  Israelites  in  the  days 
of  their  rebellion,  a  wicked  stubborn  people,  insomuch  that  they  are 
by  the  prophet""  called  "children  of  transgression,  a  seed  of  false- 
hood." But  these  and  the  like  places  have  no  force  at  all  but  what 
they  borrow  from  the  ignorance  of  that  sense  and  acceptation  of  the 
word  in  those  languages  which  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  them. 

51.  But  it  is  hard  upon  such  mean  accounts  to  reckon  all  children 
to  be  born  enemies  of  God,  that  is,  bastards  and  not  sons,  heirs  of 
hell  and  damnation,  full  of  sin  and  vile  corruption,  when  the  holy 
scriptures"  propound  children  as  imit'ible  for  their  pretty  innocence 
and  sweetness,  and  declare  them  rather  heirs  of  heaven*  than  hell. 
"  In  malice  be  children ;"  and,  "  unless  we  become  like  to  children, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and,  "  their  angels 
behold  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Heaven  is  theirs, 
God  is  their  Father,  angels  are  appropriated  to  them ;  they  are  free 
from  malice,  and  imitable  by  men.  These  are  better  words  than  are 
usually  given  them ;  and  signify  that  they  are  beloved  of  God,  not 

"  Arist.  rhet,  lib.  i.  [cap.  11.]  «"  [Isai.  i.  4.] 

°  Lib.  iv.    de  esu    anim.  [cap.  ii.  p.  ■  [1  Cor.    xiv.    20;    Matt    xviii.    3; 

295.]  xix.  14.] 
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hated,  designed  for  heaven,  and  born  to  it,  though  brought  thither 
by  Christ  and  by  the  spirit  of  Christ :  not  born  for  hell ;  that  was 

Srepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  not  for  innocent  babes.  This 
oes  not  call  them  naturally  wicked,  but  rather  naturally  innocent, 
and  is  a  better  account  than  is  commonly  given  them  by  imputation 
of  Adam^s  sin. 

52.  But  not  concerning  children,  but  of  himself  S.  Paul"  com- 
plains, that  his  nature  and  his  principles  of  action  and  choice  are 
corrupted.  "There  is  a  law  in  my  members,  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin/'  and  many  other  words  to  the  same 
purpose ;  all  which  indeed  have  been  strangely  mistaken  to  very  ill 
purposes,  so  that  the  whole  chapter  so  as  is  commonly  expounded  is 
nothing  but  a  temptation  to  evil  life,  and  a  patron  of  impiety.  Con- 
cerning which  I  have  in  the  next  chapter  given  account,  and  freed  it 
from  the  common  abuse.  But  if  this  were  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  I  there  reprove,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  in  order  to  the 
present  question,  that  S.  Paul  does  not  say,  "  This  law  in  our  mem- 
oers  comes  by  nature,  or  is  derived  from  Adam.''  A  man  may  bring 
a  law  upon  himself  by  vicious  custom,  and  that  may  be  as  prevalent 
as  nature,  and  more;  because  more  men  have  by  philosophy  and 
illuminated  reason  cured  the  disposition  of  their  nature  than  have 
cured  their  vicious  habits.  Add  to  this,  that  S.  Paul  puts  this  un- 
easiness and  this  carnal  law  in  his  members  wholly  upon  the  account 
of  being  '  under  the  law,'  and  of  his  not  being  under  Christ,  not 
upon  the  account  of  Adam's  prevarication,  as  is  plain  in  the  analogy 
of  the  whole  chapter. 

53.  As  easy  also  it  is  to  understand  these  words  of  S.  Paul*  with- 
out prejudice  to  this  question,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  he  know  them ;" 
meaning  (as  is  supposed)  that  there  is  in  our  natures  an  ignorance 
and  averseness  from  spiritual  things,  that  is,  a  contrariety  to  God. 
But  it  is  observable  that  the  word  which  the  apostle  uses  is  \/a;xtK09, 
which  is  not  properly  rendered  '  natural,'  but '  animal,'  and  it  cer- 
tainly means  a  man  that  is  guided  only  by  natural  reason,  without 
the  revelations  of  the  gospel,  ^vxlkov  KoXel  6  dTrooroAo?  t6v  roh 
av6p<i)iTiK0isy  Aoytcrfjiots  ra  irpiyixara  kitiTpiirovra  koX  ijltj  bexoficvov 
Ttiv  Tov  TTveviiaros  hipyeiav  so  Suidas*.  An  animal  man,  that  is, 
a  philosopher,  or  a  rational  man,  such  as  were  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  upon  the  stock  and  account  of  the  learning  of  all  their 
schools  could  never  discern  the  excellencies  of  the  gospel  mysteries ; 
as  of  God  incarnate,  Christ  dying,  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
like.  For  this  word  yfrvx^'i^os,  or  '  animal,'  and  another  word  used 
often  by  the  apostle,  a-apKiKos,  '  carnal,'  are  opposed  to  TTvevfiariKos, 
'  spiritual ;'  and  are  states  of  evil,  or  of  imperfection,  in  which  wliile 
a  man  remains  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  God.     For  'animahty,' 

»  [Rom.  vii.  23.]  7  [aL  iwOpwrivois,] 

«  [1  Cor.  ii.  14.]  •  [In  voc.  ^vxiichs,  col.  3967.] 
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which  is  a  relying  upon  natural  principles  without  revelation,  is  a 
state  '  privatively*  opposed  to  the  spirit ;  and  a  man  in  that  state  can- 
not be  saved,  because  he  wants  a  vital  part,  he  wants  the  spirit,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  in  that  capacity,  who  con- 
sists of  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit,  and  therefore  anima  without 
spiridis,  the  soul  without  the  spirit,  is  not  sufficient.  For  as  the 
soul  is  a  sufficient  principle  of  all  the  actions  of  life  in  order  to  our 
natural  end  and  perfection,  but  it  can  bear  us  no  further :  so  there 
must  be  another  principle  in  order  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  that  is 
the  spirit ;  called  by  S.  Paul,  via  ktCo-ls,  *  the  new  creation,'  by  S. 
Peter,  'a  divine  nature/  and  by  this  we  become  renewed  in  the 
inner  man  :  the  infusion  of  this  new  nature  into  us  is  called  '  regene- 
ration '/  and  it  is  tlie  great  principle  of  godliness,  called  '  grace,'  or  the 
'  spirit,'  (nripfxa  Geov,  *  the  seed  of  God,'  and  by  it  we  are  begotten 
by  God,  and  brought  forth  by  the  church,  to  the  hopes  and  begin- 
nings of  a  new  life,  and  a  supernatural  end.  And  although  I  cannot 
say  that  this  is  a  third  substance  distinct  from  soul  and  body,  yet  it 
is  a  distinct  principle  put  into  us  by  God,  without  which  we  cannot 
work,  and  by  which  we  can ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  not  a  substance, 
yet  it  is  more  than  a  metaphor,  it  is  a  real  being,  permanent  and  in- 
herent; but  yet  such  as  can  be  lessened  and  extinguished. 

But '  carnality,'  or  the  state  of  being  in  the  flesh,  is  not  only  '  pri- 
vatively'  opposed  but  'contrarily'  also  to  the  spiritual  state,  or  the 
state  of  grace.  But  as  the  first  is  not  a  sin  derived  from  Adam  :  so 
neither  is  the  second.  The  first  is  only  an  imperfection,  or  want  of 
supernatural  aids ;  the  other  is  indeed  a  direct  state  of  sin,  and  hated 
by  God,  but  superinduced  by  choice,  and  not  descending  naturally. 
Now  to  the  'spiritual'  state  nothing  is  in  scripture  opposed  but 
these  two,  and  neither  of  these  when  it  is  sinful  can  be  pretended 
upon  the  stock  or  argument  of  any  scriptures  to  descend  from  Adam  ; 
therefore  all  the  state  of  opposition  to  grace  is  owing  to  ourselves, 
and  not  to  him.  Adam  indeed  did  leave  us  all  in  an  '  animal'  estate, 
but  this  state  is  not  a  state  of  enmity  or  direct  opposition  to  God, 
but  a  state  insufficient  and  imperfect.  No  man  can  perish  for  being 
an  'animal'  man,  that  is,  for  not  having  any  supernatural  revelations, 
but  for  not  consenting  to  them  when  he  hath,  that  is,  for  being  '  car- 
nal' as  well  as  'animal;'  and  that  he  is  'carnal'  is  wholly  his  own 
choice.  In  the  state  of  '  animality'  he  cannot  go  to  heaven ;  but 
neither  will  that  alone  bear  him  to  hell :  and  therefore  God  does  not 
let  a  man  alone  in  that  state ;  for  either  God  suggests  to  him  what 
is  '  spiritual,'  or  if  He  docs  not,  it  is  because  himself  hath  super- 
induced something  that  is  '  carnal.' 

54.  Having  now  explicated  those  scriptures  which  have  made 
some  difficulty  in  this  question,  to  what  topic  soever  we  shall  return, 
all  things  are  plain  and  clear  in  this  article.     Noxa  caput  sequitur^; 

•  [Cod.  Justinian.,  lib.  iii  tit.  41.  cap.  1.] 
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*'  the  soul  that  siiineth  it  shall  die'*/'  Neque  virtutea,  neque  vitia 
parentum  liberU  imputantur,  saith  S.  Hierome*',  'neither  the  vices 
nor  the  virtues  of  the  parents  are  imputed  to  the  children.*  And 
therefore  when  Dion  Chrysostomus**  had  reproved  Solon's  laws,  which 
in  some  cases  condemn  the  innocent  posterity ;  he  adds  this  in  honour 
of  God's  law,  Yl\r\v  7rat5as  kcu  yivos  ovk  iiri^^icriv,  is  exet,  raJy 
&fjLapTav6vTa>v'  AAA'  Ifcaoros  avr^  yCvfrai  r^s  aruxCas  air  109,  that 
'  it  does  not,  like  the  law  of  the  Athenians,  punish  the  children  and 
kindred  of  the  criminal ;  but  every  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune.' But  concerning  this,  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  order  to  many 
good  purposes,  to  observe  the  whole  economy  and  dispensation  of  the 
divine  justice  in  this  affair. 

55.  a.  God  may  and  does  very  often  bless  children 
pimisiies  ^the  fa-    to  reward  their  father's  piety ;  as  is  notorious  in  the 
ther*8  sin  upon     famous  descent  of  Abraham's  family.     But  the  same 
®^         *  is  not  the  reason  of  favours  and  punishments:   for 

such  is  the  nature  of  benefits,  that  he  in  whose  power  they  are,  may 
without  injustice  give  them  why,  and  when,  and  to  whom  he  please. 

56.  j3.  God  never  imputes  the  father's  sin  to  the  son  or  relative, 
formally  making  him  guilty,  or  being  angry  with  the  innocent  eter- 
nally. It  were  blasphemy  to  affirm  so  fierce  and  violent  a  cruelty  of 
the  most  merciful  Saviour  and  Father  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  yet 
never  imagined  or  affirmed  by  any  that  I  know  of,  that  God  did  yet 
ever  damn  an  innocent  sou,  though  the  father  were  the  vilest  person 
and  committed  the  greatest  evils  of  the  world,  actually,  personally, 
choosingly,  and  maliciously :  and  why  it  should  by  so  many,  and  so 
confidently,  be  affirmed  in  a  lesser  instance,  in  so  unequal  a  case,  and 
at  so  long  a  distance,  I  cannot  suspect  any  reason.  Plutarch*  in  liis 
book  against  Herodotus  affirms  that  it  is  not  likely  they  would, 
meaning  that  it  was  unjust,  to  revenge  an  injury  which  the  Samians 
did  to  the  Corinthians  tluree  hundred  years  before :  but  to  revenge 
it  for  ever,  upon  all  generations,  ana  with  an  eternal  anger  upon 
some  persons,  even  the  most  innocent,  cannot  without  trembling  be 
spoken  or  imagined  of  God,  who  is  the  great  lover  of  souls  ^  What- 
soever the  matter  be  in  temporal  inflictions,  of  which  in  the  next 
propositions  I  shall  give  account,  yet  if  the  question  be  concerning 
eternal  damnation,  it  was  never  said,  never  threatened  by  God  to  pass 
from  father  to  the  son.  When  God  punishes  one  relative  for  the  sin 
of  another.  He  does  it  as  fines  are  taken  in  our  law,  salvo  contene- 
mento  ^;  *  the  principal  stake  being  safe,'  it  may  be  justice  to  seize 
upon  all  the  smaller  portions ;  at  least  it  is  not  against  justice  for 

»  [Ezek.  xviiL  4,  20.]  «*  [Orat  Ixxx  torn.  ii.  p.  438.] 
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God  in  such  cases  to  use  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  lord**.  But 
this  cannot  be  reasonable  to  be  used  in  the  matter  of  eternal  interest ; 
because  if  God  should  as  a  lord  use  His  power  over  innocents  and 
condemn  them  to  hell,  He  should  be  author  to  them  of  more  evil  than 
ever  He  conveyed  good  to  them ;  which  but  to  imagine  would  be  a 
horrible  impiety.  And  therefore  when  our  blessed  Saviour  took  upon 
Him  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  all  mankind,  yet  God's  anger  even  in 
that  case  extended  no  further  than  a  temporal  death.  Because  for 
the  eternal  nothing  can  make  recompense,  and  it  can  never  turn  to 
good. 

57.  y.  When  God  inflicts  a  temporal  evil  upon  the  son  for  his 
father's  sin.  He  does  it  as  a  judge  to  the  father,  but  as  a  lord  only 
of  the  son.  He  hath  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  all  His  crea- 
tures, and  can  take  it  away  from  any  man  without  injustice  when  He 
please,  though  'neither  he  nor  his  parents  have  sinned^;'  and  He 
may  use  the  same  right  and  power  when  either  of  them  alone  hath 
sinned.  But  in  striking  the  son,  He  does  not  do  to  him  as  a  judge ; 
that  is.  He  is  not  angry  with  him,  but  with  the  parent ;  but  to  the 
son  He  is  a  supreme  lord,  and  may  do  what  scemeth  good  iji  His  own 
eves. 

58.  b.  When  God  using  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  lord,  and 
the  severity  of  a  judge,  did  punish  posterity,  it  was  but  so  long  as 
the  fathers  might  live  and  see  it,  ov  Xvirovaa  iiaWov  krlpa  K6\a(ns 
fi  Tovs  €^  kavTiiiv  KaKCL  716.0^^0 ITT as  bi  avTovs  opqv,  said  S.  Chrysostom*', 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  no  longer.  It  was  threatened  to 
endure  no  longer,  in  the  second  commandment ;  and  so  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  Zimri  and  Jehu ;  after  the  fourth  generation  tliey  pre- 
vailed not  upon  their  masters'  houses.  And  if  it  happen  tliat  the 
parents  die  before,  yet  it  is  a  plague  to  them  that  they  know,  or 
ought  to  fear,  the  evil  shall  happen  upon  their  posterity;  quo  trls' 
tiores  perirent,  as  Alexander^  said  of  the  traitors  whose  sons  were  to 
die  after  them,  'they  die  with  sorrow  and  fear.' 

59.  e.  This  power  and  dominion  which  God  used,  was  not  exer- 
cised in  ordinary  cases,  but  in  the  biggest  crimes  only.  It  was 
threatened  in  the  case  of  idolatry ;  and  was  often  inflicted  in  the  case 
of  perjury,  of  which  the  oracle  recited  by  Herodotus"*  said, 

■  Impete  niagno 

Advenit,  atque  omnem  vastat  ■tirpemque  domumque. 

And  in  sacrilege  the  anger  of  God  uses  also  to  be  severe,  of  which  it 
was  observed  even  by  the  heathens  taught  by  the  Delphic  priests, 

*•  [vid.  p.  274,  not  x,  infra.]  sage  the  reader  will  see  how  the  mistake 

*  [John  ix.  3.]  arose.] 
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Sed  capiti  ipsorum  quique  enascuntur  ab  ipsis 
Imminet ;  inque  domo  cladem  subit  altera  cladcs  ". 

Those  sins  which  the  Greeks  called  &yn,  and  which  the  Christians 
called  crying  sins",  are  such  in  the  punishment  of  which  God  did  not 
only  use  His  severe  justice  as  to  the  offending  person,  but  for  the  en- 
largement and  extension  of  His  justice,  and  the  terror  of  the  world, 
He  used  the  rights  of  His  power  and  dominion  over  their  relatives. 

60.  C  Although  God  threatened  this,  and  hath  a  right  and  power 
to  do  this,  yet  He  did  not  often  use  His  right,  but  only  in  such  notable 
examples  as  were  sufficient  to  all  ages  to  consign  and  testify  His  great 
indignation  against  those  crimes,  for  the  punishment  of  which  He  was 
pleased  to  use  His  right,  the  rights  of  His  dominion.  For  although 
He  often  does  miracles  of  mercy,  yet  seldom  it  is  that  He  does  any 
extraordinaries  of  judgment :  He  did  it  to  Corah  and  Dathan,  to  Achan 
and  Saul,  to  Jeroboam  and  Aliab ;  and  by  these  and  some  more  ex- 
pressed His  severity  against  the  like  crimes  sufficiently  to  all  ages. 

61.  7j.  But  His  goodness  and  graciousness  grew  quickly  weary  of 
this  way  of  proceeding.  They  were  tlie  terrors  of  the  law,  and  God  did 
not  delight  in  them :  therefore  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  propliet 
He  declared  against  them,  and  promised  to  use  it  no  more,  that  is,  not 
80  frequently,  not  so  notoriously,  not  without  great  necessity  and 
charity,  Ne  ad  pareiUum  exempla  succresceret  improbitas  fliorum^, 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to 
use  this  proverb  in  Israel,  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge:  the  soul  that  siuueth  it  shall 
dieP.'' 

62.  6,  The  iniquity  of  the  people  and  the  hardness  of  their  heart 
did  force  God  to  use  this  harsh  course,  especially  since  that  then  there 
was  no  declaration,  or  intermination,  and  threatening  the  pains  of 
hell  to  great  sinners.  Duritia  popuU  talia  remedia  compulerat,  ut 
vel  posteritatibm  8uis  prospicientes  legi  divina  obedirent,  said  Tertul- 
lian^ ;  something  extraordinary  was  then  needful  to  be  done  to  so 
vile  a  people  to  restrain  their  sinfulness.  But  when  the  gospel  was 
published,  and  hell-fire  threatened  to  persevering  and  greater  sinners, 
the  former  way  of  punishment  was  quite  left  off;  and  in  all  the 
gospel  there  is  not  any  one  word  of  threatening  passing  beyond  the 
person  offending.  Desiit  uva  acerba,  saith  TertuUian',  a  patribua 
manducata  filiorum  denies  obstupefacere ;  unnsquUque  enim  in  suo 


■>  [vClian.,  var.  hist.  iii.  43,  interprete 
Grotio  ut  supra,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  14>.  2.] 

"  [This  is  taken  from  Grotius  (see 
note  k,  above)  '  Notandum  est  hac 
graviore  vindicta  (sc.  scelerum  parentis 
in  posteros)  non  uti  Deum  nisi  ad  versus 
tcelera  proprie  in  suam  contumeliatn 
perpetrata,  ut  falsos  cultus,  perjurium, 
aacrilegia.     Nee  aliter  Graeci  existiuia- 


runt;  nam  quae  crimina  credita  sunt 
posteritatem  obstringere,  quae  &7t;  ipsi 
vocant,  omnia  istius  sunt  generis,'  &c.  J 

o  [The  allusion  is  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllinus,  xxviii.  16  fin. — p.  640.] 

P  [Ezek.  xviii.  3.] 

4  [Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
15.  p.  889  C] 

'  De  monog.  [cap.  vii.  p.  529  A.] 
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delicto  morielurp  '  now^  (tl^at  is,  in  the  time  of  the  gospel)  'the  sour 
grape  of  the  fathers  shall  no  more  set  on  edge  the  children's  teeth,  but 
every  one  shall  die  in  his  own  sin/ 

63.  Upon  this  account  alone  it  must  needs  be  impossible  to  be 
consented  to  that  God  should  still,  under  the  gospel,  after  so  many 
generations  of  vengeance,  and  taking  punishment  for  the  sin,  after 
the  publication  of  so  many  mercies,  and  so  infinite  a  graciousness  as 
is  revealed  to  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  so  great  provisions 
against  sin,  even  the  horrible  threateniugs  of  damnadon,  still  perse- 
vere to  punish  Adam  in  his  posterity,  and  the  posterity  for  what  they 
never  did. 

64.  For  either  the  evil  that  falls  upon  us  for  Adam's  sin  is  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  way  of  proper  punishment,  or  by  right  of  dominion. 
If  by  a  proper  punishment  to  us,  then  we  understand  not  the  justice 
of  it,  because  we  were  not  personally  guilty ;  and  all  the  world  says 
it  is  unjust  directly  to  punish  a  child  for  his  father's  fault.  NiAil  est 
iniquius  quatn  aliquem  haredein paterni  odii fieri,  said  Seneca";  and 
Pausanias*  the  general  of  the  Grecian  army  would  not  punish  the 
children  of  Attaginus,  who  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  revolt  to  the 
Medes,  </)as  tov  Mrjbio-fxov  iraibas  ovk  tlvai  fieratrtovs,  '  saying,  the 
children  were  not  guilty  of  that  revolt ;'  and  when  Avidius  Cassius** 
had  conspired  against  Mark  Anthony,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  to  par- 
don his  wife  and  son-in-law ;  Ft  quid  dico  venia?n,  cum  illi  niJiil 

fecerint  ?  '  but  why,'  says  he,  '  should  T  say,  pardon,  when  they  had 
done  nothing?'  But  if  God  inflicts  the  evil  upon  Adam's  posterity 
which  we  suffer  for  his  sake,  not  as  a  punishment,  that  is,  not  making 
us  formally  guilty,  but  using  His  own  right  and  power  of  dominion 
which  He  hath  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  His  creatures ;  then  it 
is  a  strange  anger  which  God  hath  against  Adam,  that  He  still  retains 
so  fierce  an  indignation,  as  not  to  take  off  His  hand  from  striking 
after  five  thousand  six  hundred  years,  and  striking  him  for  that  of 
which  he  repented  him,  and  which  in  all  reason  we  believe  He  then 
pardoned,  or  resolved  to  pardon,  when  He  promised  the  Messias  to 
him.  To  this  I  add  this  consideration ;  that  it  is  not  easily  to  be 
imagined  how  Christ  reconciled  the  world  unto  His  Father,  if  after 
the  death  of  Christ  God  is  still  so  angry  with  mankind,  so  uuappeased, 
that  even  the  most  innocent  part  of  mankind  may  perish  for  Adam's 
sin ;  and  the  other  are  perpetually  punished  by  a  corrupted  nature,  a 
proneness  to  sin,  a  servile  will,  a  filthy  concupiscence,  and  an  impos- 
sibility of  being  innocent ;  that  no  faith,  no  sacrament,  no  industry, 
no  prayers  can  obtain  freedom  from  this  punishment. 

65.  Certain  it  is,  the  Jews  knew  of  no  such  thing,  they  understood 
nothing  of  this  economy,  that  the  father's  sin  should  be  punished  in 
the  children  by  a  formal  imputation  of  the  guilt ;  and  therefore  Rabbi 

■  [De  ira,  ii.  34. — torn.  i.  p.  87.]  Cassii,  cap.  12;  inter  hist  Aug.  scriptt, 

t  [Herodot.  CaUiope  Ixxxviii.]  p.  278.] 

*  [Vulcatius  OaUicanus,  in  vita  Avidii  * 

VII.  T 
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Simeon  Barsema*  said  well,  that  when  God  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  jure  dominii,  non  pcBtta  utitur,  *  He  uses 
the  right  of  empire,  not  of  justice,  of  dominion,  not  of  punishment, 
of  a  lord,  not  of  a  judge/  And  Philo^  blames  it  for  the  worst  of 
institutions,  when  the  good  sons  of  bad  parents  shall  be  dishonoured 
by  their  father's  stain,  and  the  bad  sons  of  good  parents  shall  have 
their  father's  honour ;  tov  vSfiov  biKiCovros  Ikootov  avrbv  e<^'  kav- 
Tov  ixri  avyy€V(2v  dpcrats  iiraivovvros,  fj  [kokUus]  KoXiCovros,  'for 
the  law  praises  every  one  for  their  own,  not  for  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  punishes  not  the  father's  but  his  own  wickedness 
upon  every  man's  head.'  And  therefore  Josephus  calls  the  contrary 
way  of  proceeding,  which  he  had  observed  in  Alexander*,  vir^p  &v- 
OfxaiTov  bUrjv,  '  a  punishment  above  the  measures  of  a  man ;'  and 
the  Greeks  and  fiomans  did  always  call  it  injustice. 

lUic  immeritain  matems  pendere  lingua 
Andromedam  pcenas  injustus  jusserat  Ammon  *. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  all  laws  forbear  to  kill  a  woman  with  child,  lest 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  mother's  fault :  and  therefore  this 
just  mercy  is  infinitely  more  to  be  expected  from  the  great  Father  of 
spirits,  the  God  of  mercy  and  comfort.  And  upon  this  account 
Abraham^  was  confident  with  God,  "  Wilt  Thou  slay  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked?  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  do  right?" 
And  if  it  be  unrighteous  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  it  is 
also  unjust  to  slay  the  righteous  for  the  wicked.  Ferretne  ulla  civi- 
tas  laborem  ^  istlusmodi  legis,  ut  condemnaretur  filing  aut  nepos,  si 
pater  aut  avus  deliquissent^,  Mt  were  an  intolerable  law,  and  no 
community  would  be  governed  by  it,  that  the  father  or  grandfather 
should  sin,  and  the  son  or  nephew*  should  be  punished.'  I  shall  add 
no  more  testimonies,  but  only  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  christian 
emperors  in  their  laws,  Peccata  igitur  stws  teneant  auctares ;  nee 
ulteriu^  progrediatur  ttietiis,  quam  reperiatur  delictum^.  Let  no  man 
trouble  himself  with  unnecessary  and  melancholy  dreams  of  strange 
inevitable  undeserved  punishments,  descending  upon  us  for  the  faults 
of  others :  the  sin  that  a  man  does  shall  be  upon  his  own  head  only ; 
sufficient  to  every  man  is  liis  own  evil,  the  evil  that  he  does,  and  th« 
evil  that  he  suffers. 

«  [The  words  quoted  are  thoae  of  Gro-  •  Orid.  [metam.  ir.  C69.] 

tius,  De  jure  belli  et  pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  »»  [Gen.  xriil  23.  ] 

§  14,  who  adds  in  a  note,  H  sec  est  sen  ten-  «  [leg.  *latorem.*J 

tiaRabbiniSimeonisBarsemadiOV^a)!  *  Cic.  de  nat  deor.,  lib.  iv.  [leg.  iii. 

longe  verissima.]                          "'     '  ^' ^^^)     ,         ^       .     or      i  • 

y  Libr.  de  pieute.  [leg.  'De  nobiUUte/  '  l-»- «• .  grandson.  -Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  357. 

(confusa  sc.  Wi9f»«  cum  fi^^v.*«)  in  °®?  ^"T^^.  Shakesp  Othc  o,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

fin.— torn,  i  p  444]  —So  with  •niece,*  Rich.  ni.  act  ir.init] 

•  [sc   Alexander  Jann.us.-Joscph.      ,./  h  '?*?,^T"V-.'^  ^*  ^""^  ^^"^^ 
Ant  Jud.,  xiii  I4w  (al.  22.)  §  2.  p.  697.]      ''**•  "*  ^^  *^-  **  ^^J 
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§  4     Of  the        •^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^°*'  ^^"^®  common  natural 
caiwes'of  the  unit     principle  of  evil  introduced  by  the  sin  of  our  parent 

n^  f^^^^'  ^P^^  y ^  ^^^  posterity,  how  should  all  men  be  so  natu- 
kind.  ^  "**"'  rally  inclined  to  be  vicious,  so  hard  and  unapt,  so  un- 
easy and  so  listless  to  the  practices  of  virtue  r  How  is 
it  that  all  men  in  the  world  are  sinners,  and  that  in  many  things  we 
offend  all  ?  For  if  men  could  choose  and  had  freedom,  it  is  not  ima- 
ginable that  all  should  choose  the  same  thing ;  as  all  men  will  not 
be  physicians,  nor  all  desire  to  be  merchants :  but  we  see  that  all 
men  are  sinners,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  that  in  a  liberty  of  in- 
differency  there  should  be  no  variety.  Therefore  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  say,  that  we  have  only  a  liberty  of  adhesion  or  delight ;  that 
is,  we  so  love  sin  that  we  all  choose  it,  but  cannot  choose  good, 

67.  To  this  I  answer  many  tilings. 

First,  if  we  will  suppose  that  there  must  now  be  a  cause  in  our 
nature  determining  us  to  sin  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  I  desire  to 
know  why  such  principle  should  be  more  necessary  to  us  than  it  was 
to  Adam  ?  what  made  him  to  sin  when  he  fell  ?  lie  had  a  perfect 
liberty,  and  no  ignorance,  no  original  sin,  no  inordination  of  his  affec- 
tions, no  such  rebellion  of  the  inferior  faculties  against  the  superior 
as  we  complain  of;  or  at  least  we  say  he  had  not,  and  yet  he  sinned : 
and  if  his  passions  did  rebel  against  his  reason  before  the  fall,  then 
so  they  may  in  us,  and  yet  not  be  long  ^  of  that  fall ;  it  was  before 
the  fall  in  nim,  and  so  may  be  in  us,  and  not  the  effect  of  it.  But 
the  truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  he  had  liberty  of  choice  and  chose  ill, 
and  so  do  we;  and  all  men  say  that  this  liberty  of  choosing  ill  is 
still  left  to  us  :  but  because  it  is  left  here,  it  appears  that  it  was  there 
before,  and  therefore  is  not  the  consequent  of  original  sin. — But  it 
is  said,  that  as  Adam  chose  ill,  so  do  we ;  but  he  was  free  to  good  as 
well  as  to  e\nl,  but  so  are  not  we ;  we  are  free  to  evil,  not  to  good ; 
and  that  we  are  so,  is  the  consequent  of  original  sin.  I  reply,  that 
we  can  choose  good,  and  as  naturally  love  good  as  evil,  and  in  some 
instances  more.  A  man  cannot  naturally  hate  God,  if  he  knows  any 
thing  of  Him :  a  man  naturally  loves  his  parents ;  he  naturally 
hates  some  sort  of  uncleanness :  he  naturally  loves  and  preserves 
himself :  and  all  those  sins  which  are  unnatural,  are  such  which  nature 
hates :  and  the  law  of  nature  commands  all  the  great  instances  of 
virtue,  and  marks  out  all  the  great  lines  of  justice.  Toiovtos  ijl^v  oiv 
6  TOis  AoytKoty  yiv€(n  €vov(rio)fx4vos  SpKos,  .  .  fir)  irapapaCveiv  Tois 
oTT  avTov  [Q>€ov)  hiopicrOivras  vofMovs^,  'it  is  a  law  imprinted  in  the 
very  substance  of  our  natures,  and  incorporated  in  all  generations  of 
reasonable  creatures,  not  to  break  or  transgress  the  laws  which  are 
appointed  by  God.'  Here  only  our  nature  is  defective ;  we  do  not 
naturally  know,  nor  yet  naturally  love  those  supernatural  excellencies 

h  [« Long  of,'  I  e.  *  owing  to.*      From      reason  of,'  Johnson  and  Webster  ;    and 
'along,'  so  Todd  and  Richardson;   or      Lye,  Saxon  Dictionary.] 
from  the  Saxon  ge-lang,  *  long  of;'  *  by         '  [Hierocl.  in  Pythag.,  p.  28.] 
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which  are  appointed  and  commanded  by  God  as  the  means  of  bring- 
ing us  to  a  supernatural  condition.  That  is,  without  God's  grace, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  cannot  be  saved.  Neither 
was  Adam's  case  better  than  ours  in  this  particular.  For  that  his 
nature  could  not  carry  him  to  heaven,  or  indeed  to  please  God  in 
order  to  it,  seems  to  be  confessed  by  them  who  have  therefore  affirmed 
him  to  have  had  a  supernatural  righteousness :  which  is  affirmed  by 
all  the  Roman  party.  But  although  in  supernatural  instances  it  must 
needs  be  that  our  nature  is  defective ;  so  it  must  needs  have  been  in 
Adam:  and  therefore  the  Lutherans  (who  in  this  particular  dream 
not  so  probably  as  the  other)  affirming  that  justice  was  natural  in 
Adam,  do  yet  but  differ  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  and  have  not  at 
all  spoken  against  this ;  neither  can  they,  unless  they  also  affirm  that 
to  arrive  at  heaven  was  the  natural  end  of  man.  For  if  it  be  not, 
then  neither  we  nor  Adam  could  by  nature  do  things  above  nature ; 
and  if  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam,  that  grace  was  never  the 
less  grace  for  being  given  him  as  soon  as  he  was  made :  for  even  the 
holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to  a  chrisom  cliild;  and  Clirist,  and  S.  John 
baptist,  and  the  prophet  Jeremy,  are  in  their  several  measures  and 
proportions  instances  of  it.  The  result  of  which  is  this;  that  the 
necessity  of  grace  does  not  suppose  that  our  nature  is  originally  cor- 
rupted, for  beyond  Adam's  mere  nature  something  else  was  neces- 
sary, and  so  it  is  to  us. 

68.  Secondly,  but  to  the  main  objection  I  answer,  that  it  is  certain 
there  is  not  only  one,  but  many  common  principles  from  which  sin 
derives  itself  into  the  manners  of  all  men. 

a.  The  first  great  cause  of  an  universal  impiety  is,  that  at  first  God 
had  made  no  promises  of  heaven,  lie  liad  not  propounded  any  glorious 
rewards,  to  be  as  an  argument  to  support  the  superior  faculty  against 
the  inferior,  that  is,  to  make  the  wUl  choose  the  best  and  leave  the 
worst,  and  to  be  as  a  reward  for  suffering  contradiction.  For  if  the 
inferior  faculty  be  pleased  with  its  object,  and  that  chance  to  be  for- 
bidden, as  it  was  in  most  instances,  there  had  need  be  something  to 
make  recompense  for  the  suffering  the  displeasure  of  crossing  that 
appetite.  I  use  the  common  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  faculties :  though  indeed  in  nature  there 
is  no  such  thing;  and  it  is  but  the  same  faculty,  divided  between 
differing  objects ;  of  which  1  shall  give  an  account  in  the  tenth  chapter, 
§  3.  But  here  I  take  notice  of  it,  that  it  may  not  with  prejudice  be 
taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  whole  article.  For  if  there  be  no 
such  difference  of  faculties  founded  in  nature,  then  the  rebellion  of 
the  inferior  against  the  superior  is  no  effect  of  Adam's  sin.  But  the 
inclination  to  sensual  objects  being  chastised  by  laws  and  prohibi- 
tions, hath  made  that  which  we  call  the  rebellion  of  the  inferior,  that 
is,  the  adherence  to  sensual  objects ;  which  was  the  more  certain  to 
remain,  because  they  were  not  at  first  enabled  by  great  promises  of 
good  things  to  contest  against  sensual  temptations.  And  because  there 
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was  no  such  thing  in  that  period  of  the  world,  therefore  almost  all 
flesh  corrupted  themselves :  excepting  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  and  Enoch, 
we  find  not  one  good  man  from  Adam  to  Noah ;  and  therefore  the 
apostle^  calls  that  world,  KotryLov  aa^^c^v,  'the  world  of  the  ungodly/ 
It  was  not  so  much  wonder  that  when  Adam  had  no  promises  made 
to  enable  him  to  contest  his  natural  concupiscence,  he  should  strive 
to  make  his  condition  better  by  the  devil's  promises.  If  God  had  been 
pleased  to  have  promised  to  him  the  glories  He  hath  promised  to  us, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  fallen  so  easily.  But  He  did  not,  and 
so  he  fell,  and  all  the  world  followed  his  example,  and  most  upon  this 
account,  till  it  pleased  God  after  He  had  tried  the  world  with  temporal 
promises,  and  found  them  also  insuflicient,  to  finish  the  work  of  His 
gracioiisness,  and  to  cause  us  to  be  born  anew  by  the  revelations  and 
promises  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

69.  /3.  A  second  cause  of  the  universal  iniquity  of  the  world,  is 
because  our  nature  is  so  hard  put  to  it  in  many  instances ;  not  be- 
cause nature  is  originally  corrupted,  but  because  God's  laws  command 
such  things  wliich  are  a  restraint  to  the  indifi^erent  and  otherwise 
lawful  inclinations  of  nature.  I  instance  in  the  matters  of  temper- 
ance, abstinence,  patience,  humility,  self-denial,  and  mortification. 
But  more  particularly  thus ; — A  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  desire 
tlie  company  of  a  woman  whom  he  fancies.  This  is  naturally  no  sin  : 
for  the  natural  desire  was  put  into  us  by  God,  and  therefore  could 
nut  be  evil.  But  then  God  as  an  instance  and  trial  of  our  obedi- 
ence, put  fetters  upon  the  indefinite  desire,  and  determined  us  to  one 
woman ;  which  provision  was  enough  to  satisfy  our  need,  but  not  all 
our  possibility.  This  therefore  lie  left  as  a  reserve,  that  by  obeying 
God  ill  the  so  reasonable  restraint  of  our  natural  desire,  we  might 
give  Iliin  something  of  our  own.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  our  unwillingness  to  obey  in  this  instance,  or  in  any  of  the  other, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  original  sin,  or  natural  disability  derived  as  a 
punishment  from  Adam,  because  the  particular  instances  were  postnate 
a  long  time  to  the  fall  of  man ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  lawful  to  do 
some  things  which  now  are  unlawful.  But  our  unwillingness  and 
averseness  came  by  occasion  of  the  law  coming  cross  upon  our  nature ; 
not  because  our  nature  is  contrary  to  God,  but  because  God  was 
pleased  to  superinduce  some  commandments  contrary  to  our  nature, 
For  if  God  had  commanded  us  to  eat  the  best  meats  and  drink  the 
richest  wines,  as  long  as  they  could  please  us,  and  were  to  be  had,  I 
suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  that  original  sin  would  hinder  us  from 
obedience.  But  because  we  are  forbidden  to  do  some  things  which 
naturally  we  desire  to  do  and  love,  therefore  our  nature  is  hard  put 
to  it ;  and  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  difiBculty.  Cito  nequUia  suSre- 
pity  virtus  difficilis  inveutu  est ',  '  wickedness  came  in  speedily,  but 
virtue  was  hard  and  difficult.' 

70.  y.  But  then  besides  these,  there  are  many  concurrent  causes 

^  [2  Pet  ii.  />.]        *  Sen.,  lib.  iii.  qu»st.  uatur.,  c.  3.  [leg.  30.~toiii.  ii.  p.  739.] 
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of  evil  which  have  influence  upon  communities  of  men,  such  as 
are,  evil  examples,  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  vices  of 
princes,  wars,  impunity,  ignorance,  error,  false  principles,  flattery, 
interest,  fear,  partiality,  authority,  evil  laws,  heresy,  schism,  spite  and 
ambition,  natural  inclination,  and  other  principiant  causes,  which 
proceeding  from  the  natural  weakness  of  human  constitution,  arc 
the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many  consequent  evils.     Qim 
dabit  mundum  ad  immundo,  saith  Job'',  'How  can  a  clean  thing  come 
from  an  unclean?'  We  all  naturally  have  great  weaknesses,  and  an 
imperfect  constitution,  apt  to  be  weary,  loving  variety,  ignorantly 
making  false  measures  of  good  and  evil,  made  up  with  two  appetites, 
that  is,  with  inclination  to  several  objects  serving  to  contrary  in- 
terests, a  thing  between  angel  and  beast,  and  the  later  in  this  life  is 
the  bigger  ingredient.     Hmninem  .  .  a  natura  noverca  in  lucem  edi 
corpore  nvdoyfragili  atque  infirmo  aniTno,  anxio  ad  molesilas,  humili 
ad  tim&res,  debili  ad  labor ea,  proclivi  ad  libidines,  in  quo  divinus  ignis 
sit  obrutus,  et  ingenium,  et  mores;  so  Cicero  as  S.Austin'  quotes 
him,  '  Nature  hath  like  a  step-mother  sent  man  into  the  world  with  a 
naked  body,  a  frail  and  infirm  mind,  vexed  with  troubles,  dejected 
with  fears,  weak  for  labours,  prone  to  lusts,  in  whom  the  divine  fire, 
and  his  wit,  and  his  manners  are  covered  and  overturned.'     And 
when  Plato™  had  fiercely  reproved  the  baseness  of  men's  manners,  by 
saying  that  they  are  even  naturally  evil ;  he  reckons  two  causes  of 
it,  which  are  the  diseases  of  the  soul  (but  contracted  he  knew  not 
how)  ignorance  and  improbity ;  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  that  baseness  they  had  before  they  entered  into  bodies, 
whither  they  were  sent  as  to  a  prison.     This  is  our  natural  unclean - 
ness  and  imperfection,  and  from  such  a  principle  wc  are  to  expect 
proper  and  proportioned  eflects ;  and  therefore  we  may  well  say  with 
Job",  "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean,  and  he  which  is  born  of 
a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  That  is,  our  imperfections 
are  many,  and  we  are  with  unequal  strengths  called  to  labour  for  a 
supernatural  purchase;  and  when  'our  spirit  is  very  willing,'  even 
then  '  our  flesh  is  very  weak :'  and  yet  it  is  worse  if  we  compare 
ourselves,  as  Job  does,  to  the  purities  and  perfections  of  God ;  in 
respect  of  which,  as  he  says  of  u*  men  in  our  imperfect  state,  so  he 
says  also  of  the  angels,  ojr-  the  holy^ones  of  God,  and  of  the  heaven 
itself,  that  it  is  also  unclean  and  impure :  for  the  cause  and  verifica- 
tion of  which,  we  must  look  out  something  besides  original  sin.    Add 
to  this,  that  vice  is  pregnant  and  teeming,  and  brings  forth  new  in- 
stances, numerous  as  the  spawn  of  fishes ;  such  as  are  inadvertency, 
carelessness,  tediousness  of  spirit,  and  these  also  are  causes  of  very 
much  evil. 

k  [Job  xiv.  4.]  — Homines  natura  sunt  mali,  et  non  pos- 

*  [Sed  paulo  aliter.] — Lib.  it.  contra  sunt  induci  ut  justitiam  colant. — Lib.  ii. 

Julianuin.  [cap.  12.— torn.  x.  col.  612  G.l  de  rep.  [vid.  §  4.  torn.  vi.  p.  336.] 
»  In  Sophista.  [§  30.  toin.  iv.  p.  369.J  «  [Job  xv.  14.] 
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S5  ofiibert  ^^'  ^PON  this  account,  besides  that  the  causes  of 

of  eiecUon  re-  an  universal  impiety  are  apparent  without  any  need 
™jj°^°«  *^'  °^  laying  Adam  in  blame  for  all  our  follies  and  mise- 
ries, or  rather  without  charging  them  upon  God, 
who  so  ordered  all  things  as  we  see  and  feel ;  tne  universal  wicked- 
ness of  man  is  no  argument  to  prove  our  will  servile,  and  the 
powers  of  election  to  be  quite  lost  in  us,  excepting  only  that  we  can 
choose  evil.  For  admitting  this  proposition,  that  there  can  be  no 
liberty  where  there  is  no  variety ;  yet  that  all  men  choose  sin,  is  not 
any  testimony  that  there  is  no  variety  in  our  choice.  If  there  were 
but  one  sin  in  the  world,  and  all  men  did  choose  that,  it  were  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  they  were  naturally  determined  or  strongly  pre- 
cipitated. But  every  man  does  not  choose  the  same  sin,  nor  for  the 
same  cause ;  neither  does  he  choose  it  always,  but  frequently  declines 
it,  hates  it,  and  repents  of  it :  many  men  even  among  the  heathens 
did  so.  So  that  the  objection  liinders  not  but  that  choice  and  elec- 
tion still  remains  to  a  man,  and  that  he  is  not  naturally  sinful,  as  he 
is  naturally  heavy,  or  upright,  apt  to  laugh,  or  weep.  For  these  he 
is  always,  and  unavoidably. 

72.  And  indeed  the  contrary  doctrine  is  a  destruction  of  all  laws, 
it  takes  away  reward  and  punishment,  and  we  have  nothing  whereby 
we  can  serve  God.  And  precepts  of  holiness  might  as  well  be 
preached  to  a  wolf  as  to  a  man,  if  man  were  naturally  and  inevitably 
wicked. 

Tmprobitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio. 

Tliere  would  be  no  use  of  reason  or  of  discourse,  no  deliberation  or 
counsel :  and  it  were  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  make  sense 
of  thousands  of  places  of  scripture,  which  speak  to  us  as  if  we  could 
hear  and  obey,  or  could  refuse.  Why  are  promises  made,  and  threat- 
enings  recorded?  Why  are  God's  judgments  registered?  to  what 
purpose  is  our  reason  above,  and  our  alTections  below,  if  they  were 
not  to  minister  to  and  attend  upon  the  will  ?  But  upon  this  account 
it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  man  after  his  fall  did  forfeit  his 
natural  power  of  election,  that  it  seems  rather  to  be  increased.  For 
as  a  man's  knowledge  grows,  so  his  will  becomes  better  attended  and 
ministered  unto.  But  after  his  fall  his  knowledge  was  more  than 
before ;  he  knew  what  nakedness  was,  and  had  experience  of  the  dif- 
ference of  things,  he  perceived  the  evil  and  mischief  of  disobedience 
and  the  divine  anger ;  he  knew  fear  and  flight,  new  apprehensions, 
and  the  trouble  of  a  guilty  conscience :  by  all  which  and  many  other 
things,  he  grew  better  able,  and  instructed  with  arguments  to  obey 
God,  and  to  refuse  sin  for  the  time  to  come.  And  it  is  every 
man's  case ;  a  repenting  man  is  wiser,  and  hath  oftentimes  more  per- 
fect hatred  of  sin  than  the  innocent,  and  is  made  more  wary  by  his 
fall.  But  of  this  thing  God  himself  is  witness.  Ecce  homo  tanquam 
singular  is,  ex  ne  ij)so  hahei  scire  bonvM  et  malum ,   so  the  Chaldee 
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faraphrase**  reads  Gen.  iii.  22.  Our  bibles  read  thus,  "And  the 
lOrd  God  s«nid,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know 
good  and  evil.^'  Now  as  a  consequent  of  this  knowledge,  God  was 
pleased  by  ejecting  him  out  of  paradise  to  prevent  liis  eating  of  the 
tree  of  life,  Ne  forte  mittat  manum  suam  in  arhorem  vita.  Meaning, 
that  now  he  was  grown  wise  and  apt  to  provide  himself,  and  use  all 
such  remedies  as  were  before  him.  He  knew  more  after  his  fall  than 
before  ;  therefore  ignorance  was  not  the  punishment  of  that  sin  :  and 
he  that  knows  more  is  better  enabled  to  choose,  and  lest  he  should 
choose  that  which  might  prevent  the  sentence  of  death  put  upon  him, 
God  cast  him  from  thence  where  the  remedy  did  grow.  Upon  the 
authority  of  this  place  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  MaimonP  hath  these  words, 
Potestas  libera  unicuique  data  est :  si  vult  inclinare  se  ad  bonum  et 
esse  Justus,  penes  ipsum  est ;  sin  vult  se  ad  malum  inclinare  et  esse 
impius,  et  hoc  ipsum  penes  est.  Hoc  illud  est  quod  in  lege  scribitur, 
Ecce  homo  tanquam  singularis,  ex  seipso  habet  scire  bonum  et  malum  ; 
'To  every  man  is  given  a  power  that  he  m^y  choose  and  be  inclined 
to  good  lif  he  please ;  or  else  if  he  please  to  do  evil :  for  this  is  written 
in  the  law.  Behold,  the  man  is  as  a  single  one,  of  himself  now  he 
knows  good  and  evil :  as  if  he  had  said.  Behold,  mankind  is  in  the 
world  without  its  like,  and  can  of  his  own  counsel  and  thought  know 
good  and  evil,  in  either  of  these  doing  what  himself  shall  choose.'  8i 
lapsus  es,  poteris  surgere;  in  utramvis  partem  habes  liberum  arbitrium, 
saith  S.  Chrysostom*»,  '  If  thou  hast  fallen,  thou  mayest  rise  again ; 
that  which  thou  art  commanded  to  do,  thou  hast  power  to  do ;  thou 
mayest  choose  either. 

73.  I  might  be  infinite  in  this ;  but  I  shall  only  add  this  one  thing, 
that  to  deny  to  the  will  of  man  powers  of  choice  and  election,  or  the 
use  of  it  in  the  actions  of  our  life,  destroys  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  KtrSurcvct  yap  eis  to  yji  eTrai  viro(f>^p€(rOai  fj  avOpoiirCvr]  \lrvx7] 
bih  TTJs  €U  TO  irapa  <f>v(nv  €KTpoinjs,  said  Hierocles*",  '  human  na- 
ture is  in  danger  to  be  lost,  if  it  diverts  to  that  which  is  against 
nature.'  For  if  it  be  immortal,  it  can  never  die  in  its  noblest  faculty. 
But  if  the  will  be  destroyed,  that  is,  disabled  from  choosing  (which 
is  all  the  work  the  will  hath  to  do)  then  it  is  dead.  For  to  Live,  and 
to  be  able  to  operate,  in  philosophy  is  all  one.  If  the  will  therefore 
cannot  operate,  how  is  it  immortal  ?  And  we  may  as  well  suppose 
an  understanding  that  can  never  understand,  and  passions  that  can 
never  desire  or  refuse,  and  a  memory  that  can  never  remember,  as  a 
will  that  cannot  choose.  Indeed  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  that 
operate  by  way  of  nature  can  be  hindered  in  individuals ;  but  in  the 
whole  species  never.  But  the  will  is  not  impedible,  it  cannot  be  re- 
strained at  all,  if  there  be  any  acts  of  life ;  and  when  all  the  other 

*  ['  Ecce  Adam  unicus  est  in  sseculo  §  1. — p.  70.] 

ex  se,  sciens  bonum  et  malum.' — Onke-  *»  In  1.  psa.  horn.  ii.  [Inter  spur.,  toni. 

lo«  as  translated  in  Walton's  polyglott]  v.  p.  586  B.] 

»  [Maimonidcs  de  poenitentia,  cap.  v.  '  [In  Pythag.  anr.  carm.,  p.  124.] 
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faculties  are  weakest,  the  will  is  strongest,  and  does  not  at  all  depend 
upon  the  body.  Indeed  it  often  follows  the  inclination  and  iScC- 
tions  of  the  body,  but  it  can  choose  against  them,  and  it  can  work 
without  them.  And  indeed  since  sin  is  the  action  of  a  free  faculty, 
it  can  no  more  take  away  the  freedom  of  that  faculty,  than  virtue 
can ;  for  that  ako  is  the  action  of  the  same  free  faculty.  If  sin  be 
considered  in  its  formality,  as  it  is  an  inordination  or  irregularity,  so 
it  is  contrary  to  virtue ;  but  if  you  consider  it  as  an  effect  or  action 
of  the  will,  it  is  not  at  all  contrary  to  the  will,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  be  destructive  of  that  faculty  from  whence  it  comes. 

74.  Now  to  say  that  the  will  is  not  dead,  because  it  can  choose 
sin,  but  not  virtue,  is  an  escape  too  slight.  For  besides  that  it  is 
against  an  infinite  experience,  it  is  also  contrary  to  the  very  being 
and  manner  of  a  man,  aud  his  whole  economy  in  this  world.  For 
men  indeed  sometimes  by  evil  habits,  and  by  choosing  vile  things  for 
a  long  time  together,  make  it  morally  impossible  to  choose  and  to 
love  that  good  in  particular  which  is  contrary  to  their  evil  cus- 
toms. *Hp(lKA.ctros  i(f)7j  0)9  yOos  av6p(iir<j^  baCfxayv*'  custom  is  the 
devil '  that  brings  in  new  natures  upon  us ;  for  nature  is  innocent  in 
this  particular.  Nulli  nos  vitio  natura  conciliai,  nos  ilia  integroa  ac 
liberos  gejiuU^y  '  nature  does  not  engage  us  upon  a  vice,  she  made  us 
entire,  she  left  us  free,'  bat  we  make  ourselves  prisoners  and  slaves 
by  vicious  habits  ;  or  as  S.  Cyril  ^  expresses  it,  eX^oWes  ^vaixapTtiToi, 
vvv  €<  Trpoaip4(r€(os  aixapTdvoix€v,  '  we  came  into  the  world  without 
sin'  (meaning,  without  sin  properly  so  called)  '  but  now  we  sin  by 
choice,'  and  by  election  bring  a  kind  of  necessity  upon  us.  But  this 
is  not  so  in  all  men,  and  scarcely  in  any  man  in  all  instances ;  aud 
as  it  is,  it  is  but  an  approach  to  that  state  in  which  men  shall  work 
by  will  without  choice,  or  by  choice  without  contrariety  of  objects. 
In  heaven  and  hell  men  will  do  so.  The  saints  love  God  so  fully, 
that  they  cannot  hate  Him,  nor  desire  to  displease  Him.  And  in  hell 
the  accursed  spirits  so  perfectly  hate  Him  that  they  can  never  love 
Him.  But  in  this  life  which  is  status  via,  a  middle  condition  be- 
tween both,  and  a  passage  to  one  of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  so,  unless  here  also  a  man  be  already  saved  or  damned. 

75.  But  then  I  consider  this  also,  that  since  it  is  almost  by  all 
men  acknowledged  to  be  unjust  that  infants  should  be  eternally  tor- 
mented in  the  flames  of  hell  for  original  sin ;  yet  we  do  not  say  that 
it  is  unjust  that  men  of  age  and  reason  should  so  perish,  if  they  be 
vicious  and  disobedient.  Which  difference  can  have  no  ground  but 
this,  that  infants  could  not  choose  at  all,  much  less  that  which  not 
they  but  their  father  did  long  before  they  were  born :  but  men  can 
choose,  and  do  what  they  are  commanded,  and  abstain  from  what  is 

»  Stob.  [floril.  tit,  civ.  ircpi  xcucoBoufju  Aurel.  Allobr.  1609. — AalfAuu  is  rightly 

11.  23.]  translated  by  Taylor,  p.  291,  below.] 

'  ['  Heraclitws  dixit  ingenium  homini  •  Sen.  ep.  xciv.  [torn.  ii.  p.  450.] 

daemoncin   es&e.'  —  Ed.   graeco-lat.,    fol.  '  Catech.  ix.  [leg.  iv.  cap.  19.  p.  61.] 
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forbidden.     For  if  they  could  not,  they  ought  no  more  to  perish  for 
this,  than  infants  for  that. 

76.  And  this  is  so  necessary  a  truth,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
grounds  and  necessities  of  obedience  and  holy  living ;  and  if  after 
the  fall  of  Adam  it  be  not  by  God  permitted  to  us  to  choose  or 
refuse,  there  is  nothing  left  whereby  man  can  serve  God,  or  offer  Him 
a  sacrifice.  It  is  no  service,  it  is  not  rewardable,  if  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  nor  the  omission  punishable  if  it  could  not  be  done.  All 
things  else  are  determined,  and  fixed  by  the  divine  providence,  even 
all  the  actions  of  men.  But  the  inward  act  of  the  will  is  left  under 
the  command  of  laws  only,  and  under  the  arrest  of  threatenings,  and 
the  invitation  of  promises.  And  that  this  is  left  for  man  can  no  ways 
impede  any  of  the  divine  decrees,  because  the  outward  act  being  over- 
ruled by  the  divine  providence,  it  is  strange  if  the  schools  will  leave 
nothing  to  man  whereby  he  can  glorify  God. 

77.  I  have  now  said  something  to  all  that  I  know  objected,  and 
more  than  is  necessary  to  the  question,  if  the  impertinencies  of  some 
schools  and  their  trifling  arrests  had  not  so  ncedHessly  disturbed  this 
article.  There  is  nothing  which  from  so  slight  grounds  hath  got  so 
great,  and  till  of  late,  so  unquestioned  footing  in  the  persuasions  of 
men.  Origen*  said  enough  to  be  mistaken  in  the  question.  *H  apa 
Tov  'ASoft  Koiini  iravTcav  iorl,  koI  tcl  Kara  rrjs  yvvaiKos  ovk  Icm  KaB^ 
^9  ov  kiyerai,  '  Adam's  curse  is  common  to  all ;  and  there  is  not  a 
woman  on  earth  to  whom  may  not  be  said  those  things  which  were 
spoken  to  this  woman,'  Eve.  Him  S.  Ambrose  did  mistake,  and 
followed  the  error  about  explicating  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and 
set  it  something  forward.  But  S.  Austin  gave  it  complement  and 
authority  by  his  fierce  disputing  against  the  Pelagians,  whom  he 
would  overthrow  by  all  means.  Indeed  their  capital  error  was  a 
great  one,  and  such  a^inst  which  all  men  while  there  was  need 
ought  to  have  contended  earnestly,  but  this  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  truth.  For  error  is  no  good  confuter  of  error,  as  it  is 
no  good  conversion  that  reforms  one  vice  with  another.  But  his 
zeal  against  a  certain  error  made  him  take  in  auxiliaries  from  an  un- 
certain or  less  discerned  one,  and  caused  him  to  say  many  things 
which  all  antiquity  before  him  disavowed,  and  which  the  following 
ages  took  up  upon  his  account.  And  if  such  a  weak  principle  as  his 
saying,  could  make  an  error  spread  over  so  many  churches,  for  so 
many  ages,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  so  many  greater  causes  as  I 
before  reckoned  might  infect  whole  nations,  and  consequently  man- 
kind, without  crucifying  our  patriarch  or  first  parent,  ana  declaiming 
against  him  (poor  man)  as  the  author  of  all  our  evU.  Truth  is,  wc 
intend  by  laying  load  upon  him  to  excuse  ourselves,  and,  which  is 
worse,  to  entertain  our  sins  infallibly,  and  never  to  part  with  them, 
upon  pretence  that  they  are  natural,  and  irresistible. 

^  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  40. — torn.  i.  p.  536  A.] 
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§  6.  Theprac-  78.  And  now  if  it  be  enquired  whether  we  be  tied 
ticai  question.  ^0  any  particular  repentance  relative  to  this  sin,  the 
answer  will  not  be  difficult.  I  remember  a  pretty  device  of  Hierome 
of  Florence  a  famous  preacher  not  long  since,  who  used  this  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  blessed  virgin  Mary  to  be  free  from  original  sin ; 
because  it  is  more  likely,  if  the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  put  to  her 
choice,  she  would  rather  have  desired  of  God  to  have  kept  her  free 
from  venial  actual  sin,  than  from  original :  since  therefore  God  hath 
granted  her  the  greater,  and  that  she  never  sinned  actually,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  God  did  not  deny  to  her  the  smaller  favour,  and  there- 
fore she  was  free  from  original.  Upon  this  many  a  pretty  story  hath 
been  made,  and  rare  arguments  framed,  and  fierce  contestations, 
whether  it  be  more  agreeable  to  the  piety  and  prudence  of  the  Virgin 
mother  to  desire  immunity  from  original  sin  that  is  deadly,  or  from  a 
venial  actual  sin  that  is  not  deadly.  This  indeed  is  voluntary,  and 
the  other  is  not ;  but  the  other  deprives  us  of  grace,  and  this  does 
not.  God  was  more  offended  by  that,  but  we  offend  Him  more  by 
this.  The  dispute  can  never  be  ended  upon  their  accounts ;  but  this 
Gordian  knot  I  have  now  untied  as  Alexander  did,  by  destroying 
it,  and  cutting  it  all  in  pieces. — But  to  return  to  the  question. 

79.  S.  Austin  was  indeed  a  fierce  patron  of  this  device,  and  one  of 
the  chief  inventers  and  finishers  of  it ;  and  his  sense  of  it  is  declared 
in  his  book  De peccatornm  medicinal,  where  he  endeavours  largely  to 
prove  that  all  our  life  time  we  are  bound  to  mourn  for  the  incon- 
veniences and  evil  consequents  derived  from  original  sin.  I  dare  say 
every  man  is  sufficiently  displeased  that  he  is  liable  to  sickness,  weari- 
ness, displeasure,  melancholy,  sorrow,  folly,  imperfection,  and  death, 
dying  with  groans  and  horrid  spasms  and  convulsions.  In  what  sense 
these  are  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  though  of  themselves  natural, 
yet  also  upon  his  account  made  penal,  I  have  already  declared,  and 
need  no  more  to  dispute ;  my  purpose  being  only  to  establish  such 
truths  as  are  in  order  to  practice  and  a  holy  life,  to  the  duties  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment.  But  our  share  of  Adam^s  sin  either  being 
in  us  no  sin  at  all,  or  else  not  to  be  avoided  or  amended,  it  cannot  be 
the  matter  of  repentance.  Neminem  antem  rede  ita  loqui,  jpamit^re 
sese  quod  nalus  sit,  aut  posnUere  quod  niorialU  sit,  aut  quod  ex  offenso 
forte  vulneratoque  corpore  dolor  em  sentiat,  said  A.  Gellius*,  '  a  man 
is  not  properly  said  to  repent  that  he  was  born,  or  that  he  shall  die, 
or  that  he  feels  pain  when  his  leg  is  hurt/  he  gives  this  reason, 
(JMando  istiusmodi  rerum  nee  consilium  sit  nostrum,  nee  arbitrium. 
As  these  are  besides  our  choice,  so  they  cannot  fall  into  our  delibera- 
tion ;  and  therefore  as  they  cannot  be  chosen,  so  neither  refused,  and 
therefore  not  repented  of;  for  that  supposes  both;  that  they  were 
chosen  once,  and  now  refused.  As  Adam  was  not  bound  to  repent 
of  the  sins  of  all  his  posterity,  so  neither  are  we  tied  to  repent  of  his 

y  Cap.  3.  homil.  1.  [al.  hom.  cccli. — torn.  v.  col.  1352  D.] 
«  Lib.  xvii.  c.  1.  [p.  717.1 
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sius.  Neither  did  I  ever  see  in  any  ancient  office  or  forms  of  prayer, 
public  or  private,  any  prayer  of  humiliation  prescribed  for  original  sin. 
They  might  depreciate  the  evil  consequents,  but  never  confess  them- 
selves guilty  of  the  formal  sin. 

80.  Add  to  this, — Original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism,  by  the  con- 
sent of  those  schools  of  learning  who  teach  this  article,  and  there- 
fore is  not  reserved  for  any  other  repentance ;  and  that  which  came 
without  our  own  consent  is  also  to  be  taken  ofT  without  it.  That 
which  came  by  the  imputation  of  a  sin,  may  also  be  taken  ofT  by  tlie 
imputation  of  righteousness,  that  is,  as  it  came  without  sin,  so  it  must 
also  go  away  without  trouble. 

But  yet  because  the  question  may  not  render  the  practice  insecure, 
I  add  these  rules  by  way  of  advice  and  caution. 

81.  a.  It  is  very  requisite  that  we  should  understand 
relating  to^the  the  state  of  our  own  infirmity,  the  weakness  of  the 
matter  of  origi-  flesh,  the  temptations  and  diversions  of  the  spirit,  that 
°*  *"*'  by  understanding  our  present  state  we  may  prevent 

the  evils  of  carelessness  and  security.  Our  evils  are  the  imperfections 
and  sorrows  inherent  in,  or  api)endeut  to,  our  bodies,  our  souls,  our 
spirits. 

82.  In  our  bodies  we  find  weakness  and  imperfection,  sometimes 
crookedness,  sometimes  monstrosity ;  filthiness,  and  weariness,  infinite 
numbers  of  diseases,  and  an  uncertain  cure,  great  pain,  and  restless 
night,  hunger  and  thirst,  daily  necessities,  ridiculous  gestures,  mad- 
ness from  passions,  distempers  and  disorders,  great  labour  to  provide 
meat  and  drink,  and  oftentimes  a  loathing  when  we  have  them ;  if  we 
use  them  they  breed  sicknesses,  if  we  use  them  not,  we  die ;  and  there 
is  such  a  certain  healthlessness  in  many  things  to  all,  and  in  all  things 
to  some  men  and  at  some  times,  that  to  supply  a  need  is  to  bring  a 
danger :  and  if  we  eat  like  beasts  only  of  one  thing,  our  souls  are 
quickly  weary ;  if  we  eat  variety,  we  are  sick,  and  intemperate ;  and 
our  bodies  are  inlets  to  sin,  and  a  stage  of  temptation.  If  we  cherish 
them,  they  undo  us ;  if  we  do  not  cherish  them,  they  die :  we  suffer 
illusion  in  our  dreams,  and  absurd  fancies  when  we  are  waking ;  our 
life  is  soon  done,  and  yet  very  tedious ;  it  is  too  long,  and  too  short ; 
darkness  and  light  are  both  troublesome ;  and  those  things  which  are 
pleasant,  are  often  unwholesome.  Sweet  smells  make  the  head  ache, 
and  those  smells  which  are  medicinal  in  some  diseases,  are  intolerable 
to  the  sense.  The  pleasures  of  our  body  are  bigger  in  expectation 
than  in  the  possession ;  and  yet  while  they  are  expected,  they  torment 
us  with  the  delay,  and  when  they  are  enjoyed,  they  are  as  if  they  were 
not,  they  abuse  us  with  their  vanity,  ancf  vex  us  with  their  volatile 
and  fugitive  nature.  Our  pains  are  very  frequent  alone,  and  very  often 
mingled  with  pleasures  to  spoil  them;  and  he  that  feels  one  sharp 
pain,  feels  not  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  if  they  were  in  his  power 
to  have  them.   We  live  a  precarious  life,  bi'gging  help  of  every  thing, 
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and  needing  the  repairs  of  every  day,  and  being  beholding  to  beasts 
and  birds,  to  plants  and  trees,  to  dirt  and  stones,  to  the  very  excre- 
ments of  beasts,  and  that  which  dogs  and  horses  throw  forth.  Our 
motion  is  slow  and  dull,  heavy  and  uneasy ;  we  cannot  move  but  we 
are  quickly  tired,  and  for  every  da/s  labour  we  need  a  whole  night 
to  recruit  our  lost  strengths ;  we  live  like  a  lamp,  unless  new  materials 
be  perpetually  poured  in,  we  live  no  longer  than  a  fly ;  and  our  motion 
is  not  otherwise  than  a  clock ;  we  must  be  pulled  up  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  unless  we  be  in  the  shadow  of  death  for  six 
or  eight  hours  every  night,  we  shall  be  scarce  in  the  shadows  of  life 
the  other  sixteen.  Heat  and  cold  are  both  our  enemies ;  and  yet  the 
one  always  dwells  within,  and  the  other  dwells  round  about  us.  The 
chances  and  contingencies  that  trouble  us,  are  no  more  to  be  numbered 
than  the  minutes  of  eternity.  The  devil  often  hurts  us,  and  men  hurt 
each  other  oftener,  and  we  are  perpetually  doing  mischief  to  ourselves. 
The  stars  do  in  their  courses  fight  against  some  men*,  and  all  the  ele* 
ments  against  every  man ;  the  heavens  send  evil  influences,  the  very 
beasts  are  dangerous,  and  the  air  we  suck  in  does  corrupt  our  lungs : 
many  are  deformed,  and  blind,  and  ill  coloured ;  and  yet  upon  the 
most  beauteous  face  is  placed  one  of  the  worst  sinks  of  the  body ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  pass  that  through  our  mouths  oftentimes,  which  our 
eye  and  our  stomach  hates.  Pliny**  did  wittily  and  elegantly  repre-r 
sent  this  state  of  evil  things,  Itaqne  feliciter  [homo)  natusjacet  mauu 
bui  pedibvsque  devinctls,fle7is  animal  cateris  imperalunim,  et  a  8up^ 
pllciis  vitam  auspicalttr,  unam  taciturn  oh  cxdpam.  quia  natum  est,  '  a 
man  is  bom  happily,  but  at  first  he  lies  bound  hand  and  foot  by  im- 
potency  and  cannot  stir;  the  creature  weeps  that  is  bom  to  rule  over 
all  other  creatures,  and  begins  his  life  with  punishments,  for  no  fault, 
but  that  he  was  bom.'  In  short :  the  body  is  a  region  of  diseases, 
of  sorrow  and  nastiness,  and  weakness  and  temptation.  Here  is  cause 
enough  of  being  humbled. 

83.  Neither  is  it  better  in  the  soul  of  man,  where  ignorance  dwells 
and  passion  rules.  Mcra  yap  tov  Oivarov  koL  ttoAvs  iraOd^v  €laij\6€v 
ia-fMoi,  ^  after  death  came  in,  there  entered  also  a  swarm  of  passions.' 
A.nd  the  will  obeys  every  thing  but  God*^.  Our  judgment  is  often 
abused  in  matters  of  sense,  and  one  faculty  guesses  at  truth  by  con- 
futing another;  and  the  error  of  the  eye  is  corrected  by  something  of 
reason  or  a  former  experience.  Our  fancy  is  often  abused,  and  yet 
creates  things  of  itself,  by  tying  disparate  things  together,  that  can 
cohere  no  more  than  music  and  a  cable,  than  meat  and  syllogisms : 
and  yet  this  alone  does  many  times  make  credibilities  in  the  under- 
standings. Our  memories  are  so  frail,  that  they  need  instruments  of 
recollection,  and  laborious  artifices  to  help  them ;  and  in  the  use  of 
these  artifices  sometimes  we  forget  the  meaning  of  those  instruments : 

»  [Compare  'Life  of  Chrint/  disc.  xv.  •*  [Nat  hist]  lib.  vi.  [leg.  vii.]  procem. 

*  Of  the  excellency/  fkc.  n.  24.]  [torn.  i.  p.  369.  J 

*  Fertur  equis  auriga,  tieqne  audit  currus  habenas. — [Virg.  georg.  L  514.] 
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and  of  those  millions  of  sins  which  we  have  committed,  we  scarce 
remember  so  many  as  to  make  us  sorrowful,  or  ashamed.  Our  judg- 
ments are  baffled  with  every  sophism,  and  we  change  our  opinion 
with  a  wind,  and  are  confident  against  truth,  but  in  love  with  error. 
We  use  to  reprove  one  error  by  another,  and  lose  truth  while  we 
contend  too  earnestly  for  it.  Infinite  opinions  there  are  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  most  men  are  confident,  and  most  are  deceived  in 
many  things,  and  all  in  some ;  and  those  few  that  are  not  confident, 
have  only  reason  enough  to  suspect  their  own  reason.  We  do  not 
know  our  own  bodies,  not  what  is  within  us,  nor  what  ails  us  when 
we  are  sick,  nor  whereof  we  are  made ;  nay,  we  oftentimes  cannot  tell 
what  we  think,  or  believe,  or  love.  We  desire  and  hate  the  same 
thing,  speak  against  and  run  after  it.  We  resolve,  and  then  consider ; 
we  bina  ourselves,  and  then  find  causes  why  we  ought  not  to  be 
bound,  and  want  not  some  pretences  to  make  ourselves  believe  we 
were  not  bound.  Prejudice  and  interest  are  our  two  great  motives 
of  beUeving ;  we  weigh  deeper  what  is  extrinsical  to  a  question,  than 
what  is  in  its  nature ;  and  oftener  regard  who  speaks,  than  what  is 
said.  The  diseases  of  our  soul  are  infinite ;  Triv  MponTreCav  (f)V(nv 
iLp)(i}d€v  Sltto  t<Zv  OcCaav  iyaOiZv  SivoriTUis  i^okKrOrjaaa'av  7}  TroXima^e- 
ardrq  icory  biabi\€Tai,  kcu  to  tov  <l)6opo'jroiov  OavArov  'nlpas,  said 
Dionysius  of  Athens*^,  'mankind  of  old  fell  from  those  good  things 
which  God  gave  him,  and  now  is  fallen  into  a  life  of  passion,  and  a  state 
of  death.'  In  sum,  it  follows  the  temi)er  or  distemper  of  the  body,  and 
sailing  by  such  a  compass,  and  being  carried  in  so  rotten  a  vessel, 
especially  being  empty,  or  filled  with  lightness,  and  ignorance,  and 
mistakes,  it  must  needs  be  exposed  to  the  danger  and  miseries  of 
every  storm;  which  I  choose  to  represent  in  the  words  of  Cicero*, 
Ex  humanae  vita  erraribus  et  {tnimnis  fit,  ui  verum  sit  illtid  qiiod  est 
apiid  Aristotelem,  si<:  nostras  animos  cum  corporihus  copulatos,  ut 
vivos  cum  mortuis  esse  coiijunctos.  The  soul  joined  with  the  body,  is 
like  the  conjunction  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  dead  are  not 
quickened  by  it,  but  the  living  are  afflicted  and  die. 

But  then  if  we  consider  what  our  spirit  is,  we  have  reason  to  lie 
down  flat  upon  our  faces,  and  confess  God's  glory  and  our  own  shame. 
When  it  is  at  the  best,  it  is  but  willing,  but  can  do  nothing  without 
the  miracle  of  grace.    Our  spirit  is  hindered  by  the  body,  and  cannot 


*  Eccles.  hier.  c.  iii.  part  3.  [sc.  in 
thcoria. — p.  101  A.] 

«  In  Hortens.  [The  beautiful  passage 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  preserved  to  us 
by  S.  Augustin,  (contra  Julian.  Pelag., 
lib.  iv.  cap.  15.  fin.,  toin.  x.  col.  623  A,) 
demands  to  be  given  entire ;  '  Ex  quibus 
humans,  inquit,  vit»  erroribus  et  aerum- 
nis  fit,  ut  interdum  veteres  illi  sive  vates, 
sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tradendis  divins 
mentes  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua  sce- 
lera  suscepta  in  vita  superiore  pcenarum 


luendarura  caussa  natos  esse  dixeront, 
aliquid  vidisse  videantur,  verumque  sit 
illud  quod  est  apud  Aristotelem,  simili 
nos  aifectos  esse  supplicio  atque  eos  qui 
quondam,  quum  in  prsdonum  Etrusco- 
rum  roanus  incidissent,  crudelitate  ex- 
cogitata  necabantur:  quorum  corpora 
viva  cum  mortuis,  adversa  adversis  ac- 
commodata,  quam  aptissime  colligaban- 
tur :  sic  nostros  animos  cum  corporihus 
copulatos,  ut  vivos  cum  mortuis  esse  con- 
junctos.'] 
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rise  up  whither  it  properly  tends,  with  those  great  weights  upon  it. 
It  is  foolish  and  improvident ;  large  in  desires,  and  narrow  in  abilities ; 
naturally  curious  in  trifles,  and  inquisitive  after  vanities ;  but  neither 
understands  deeply,  nor  affectionately  relishes  the  things  of  God; 
pleased  with  forms,  cousened'  with  pretences,  satisfied  with  shadows, 
incurious  of  substances  and  realities.  It  is  quick  enough  to  find  doubts^ 
and  when  the  doubts  are  satisfied,  it  raises  scruples ;  that  is,  it  is  rest- 
less after  it  is  put  to  sleep,  and  will  be  troubled  in  despite  of  all  argu- 
ments of  peace.  It  is  incredibly  neghgent  of  matters  of  religion,  and 
most  solicitous  and  troubled  in  the  things  of  the  world.  We  love  our- 
selves, and  despise  others;  judging  most  unjust  sentences,  and  by 
peevish  and  cross  measures;  covetousness  and  ambition,  gain  and 
empire  are  the  proportions  by  which  we  take  account  of  things.  We 
hate  to  be  governed  by  others,  even  when  we  cannot  dress  ourselves ; 
and  to  be  forbidden  to  do  or  have  a  thing,  is  the  best  art  in  the  world 
to  make  us  greedy  of  it.  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  perpetually  are  at 
strife »;  the  spirit  pretending  that  his  ought  to  be  the  dominion,  and 
the  flesh  alleging  that  this  is  her  state,  and  her  day.     We  hate  our 

E resent  condition,  and  know  not  how  to  better  ourselves,  our  changes 
eing  but  like  the  tumblings  and  tossings  in  a  fever,  from  trouble  to 
trouble,  that's  all  the  variety.  We  are  extremely  inconstant,  and 
always  hate  our  own  choice :  we  despair  sometimes  of  God's  mercies, 
and  are  confident  in  our  own  follies ;  as  we  order  things,  we  cannot 
avoid  little  sins,  and  do  not  avoid  great  ones.  We  love  the  present 
world,  though  it  be  good  for  nothing,  and  undervalue  infinite  treasures, 
if  they  be  not  to  be  had  till  the  day  of  recompenses.  We  are  peevish 
if  a  servant  does  but  break  a  glass,  and  patient  when  we  have  thrown 
an  ill  cast  for  eternity ;  throwing  away  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  crown 
for  wine,  and  dirty  silver.  We  know  that  our  prayers,  if  well  done, 
are  great  advantages  to  our  state,  and  yet  we  are  hardly  brought  to 
them,  and  love  not  to  stay  at  them,  and  wander  while  we  are  saying 
them,  and  say  them  without  minding,  and  are  glad  when  they  are 
done,  or  when  we  oave  a  reasonable  excuse  to  omit  them.  A  passion 
does  quite  overturn  all  our  purposes,  and  all  our  principles,  and  there 
are  certain  times  of  weakness  in  which  any  temptation  may  prevail, 
if  it  comes  in  that  unlucky  minute. 

84.  This  is  a  httle  representment  of  the  state  of  man ;  whereof  a 
great  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  the  other  is  brought  in  by  our 
own  folly. — CJoncerning  the  first  when  we  discourse,  it  is  as  if  one 
describes  the  condition  of  a  mole,  or  a  bat,  an  oyster,  or  a  mushroom, 
concerning  whose  imperfections  no  other  cause  is  to  be  enquired  of, 
but  the  will  of  God,  who  gives  His  gifts  as  He  please,  and  is  unjust 
to  no  man  by  giving  or  not  giving  any  certain  proportion  of  good 
things.     And  supposing  this  loss  was  brought  first  upon  Adam,  and 

t  [sic  ed. — See  p.  3,  note  a,  above.]  rod  xpi^rov  iyOptinrov  tts  iiftSis  Karfirnio'w, 

»  Udyni  II  iyayrt6rris  iv  rots  tpavtpots      — Macar.,  horn.  xxi.  [cap.  2.  p.  86.] 
iccU  iy  ro7$  Kpinrrols  4irJ>  rris  irapafidff§cos 
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SO  descended  upon  us,  yet  we  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for  we  lost 
nothing  that  was  ours.  Praposterum  est  (said  Paulus  the  lawyer) 
ante  nos  locupletes  did  quarn  acquisieri?nus.  We  cannot  be  said  to 
lose  what  we  never  had ;  and  our  father's  goods  were  not  to  descend 
upon  us,  unless  they  were  liis  at  his  death.  If  therefore  they  be  con- 
fiscated before  his  death,  ours  indeed  is  tlie  inconvenience  too,  but  his 
alone  is  the  punislunent,  and  to  neither  of  us  is  the  wrong. 

Bi4t  coucerning  the  second,  I  mean  that  which  is  superinduced,  it 
is  not  his  fault  alone,  nor  ours  alone,  and  neither  of  us  is  innocent  ; 
we  all  put  in  our  accursed  symbol  for  the  debauching  of  our  spirits, 
for  the  besotting  our  souls,  for  the  spoiling  our  bodies.  Ille  initlum 
induxit  deltiti,  nos  f(tnu8  auximm  posteriaribus  peccatis '',  Sfc,  '  he 
began  the  principal,  and  we  have  increased  the  interest.^  Tiiis  we 
also  find  well  expressed  by  Justin  Martyr' ;  for  the  fathers  of  the  first 
ages  spake  prudently  and  temperately  in  this  article,  as  in  other  things ; 
"  Christ  was  not  bom  or  crucified  because  Himself  had  need  of  thcs(»- 
things,  but  for  the  sake  of  mankind,"  h  Atto  tov  'ASo/x  vtto  Odvarov  kol 
TrKdvr]v  ttjv  tov  J</)€a)s  iitfTTTiaKd,  irapa  ttjv  IbCav  ahCav  ^Kaarov  avTu)v 
'novr)p€V(Tay.ivov,  '  which  from  Adam  fell  into  death  and  the  deception 
of  the  serpent,  besides  the  evil  which  every  one  adds  upon  his  own 
account.'  And  it  appears  in  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  even  in  that 
of  natural  death;  which  though  it  was  natural,  yet  from  Adam  it 
began  to  be  a  curse,  just  as  the  motion  of  a  serpent  upon  his  belly, 
which  was  concreated  with  him,  yet  upon  tliis  story  was  changed  into 
a  malediction  and  an  evil  adjunct.  But  though  Adam  was  the  gate, 
and  brought  in  the  head  of  death,  yet  our  sins  brought  him  in  furtlier, 
we  brought  in  'the  body  of  death.'  Our  life  was  left  by  Adam  a 
thousand  years  long  almost;  but  the  iniquity  of  man  brought  it 
quickly  to  five  hundred  years,  from  thence  to  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
from  thence  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  at  last  to  seventy ;  and  then 
God  would  no  more  strike  all  mankind  in  the  same  manner,  but  in- 
dividuals and  single  sinners  smart  for  it,  and  are  cut  off  in  tlieir  youth, 
and  '  do  not  Uve  out  half  their  days'*.'  And  so  it  is  in  the  matters 
of  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  Every  sin  leaves  an  evil  upon  tlie  soul ; 
and  every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds  some  iniquity  of  its  own  to  the 
former  examples.  And  therefore  Tertullian'  calls  Adam  mall  tru- 
ducem  ;  he  transmitted  the  original  and  exemplar,  and  we  write  after 
his  copy.  Infirmitatis  inpenitce  vitium,  so  Arnobius™  calls  our  natural 
baseness ;  we  are  naturally  weak,  and  this  weakness  is  a  vice  or  defect 
of  nature,  and  our  evil  usages  make  our  natures  worse ;  like  butchers 


^  S.  Chrysost.incap.  vi.  Ephes.  [Thitt 
reference  is  wrong ;  the  passage  is  from 
a  lott  writing  of  S.  Chrysostom  quoted 
by  S.  Aug.  cont.  Jul.  i.  6.  On  turning 
to  Gerhard's  Loci  iheol.,  De  pecc.  orig. 
§  OSf  the  reader  wiU  see  bow  the  mistake 
probably  arose.] 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  [§  88.  p.  186  A.] 
*  [Ps.  Iv.  25.— -See  an  able  comment 


upon  these  words  in  Bentley's  sermon  be- 
fore George  I.  on  Rom.  xiv.  7. — Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  274.  8vo.  1838.] 

'  ['Ac   (Eva)    traducem  iUum    (sc 

Adamum)  ejus  quod  a  Malo  hauserat, 

facit' — De  patientia,  cap.  v.  p.  14".  C] 

"  [Contr.  gent,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. — Gai- 

l)uid.,tonL  iv.  p.  1S7  D.] 
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being  used  to  kill  beasts,  their  natures  grow  more  savage  and  un- 
meroful ;  so  it  is  with  us  all.     If  our  parents  be  good^  yet  we  often 
prove  bad,  as  the  wild  olive  comes  from  the  branch  of  a  natural  olive, 
or  as  com  with  the  chaff  come  from  clean  grain,  and  the  uncircum- 
cised  from  the  circumcised.     But  if  our  parents  be  bad,  it  is  the  less 
wonder  if  their  children  are  so ;  a  blackamore  begets  a  blackamore,  as 
an  epileptic  son  does  often  come  from  an  epileptic  father,  and  here- 
ditary diseases  are  transmitted  by  generation ;  so  it  is  in  that  vicious* 
ness  that  is  radicated  in  the  body,  for  a  lustful  father  oftentimes  begets 
a  lustful  son ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  those  instances  where  the  soul  follows 
the  temperature  of  the  body.     And  thus  not  only  Adam,  but  every 
father  may  transmit  an  '  original  sin,'  or  rather  an  *  original  vicious- 
ness'  of  his  own;  for  a  vicious  nature,  or  a  natural  improbity  when 
it  is  not  consented  to,  is  not  a  sin,  but  an  ill  disposition :  philosophy 
and  the  grace  of  God  must  cure  it ;  but  it  often  causes  us  to  sin, 
before  our  reason  and  our  higher  principles  are  well  attended  to.  But 
when  we  consent  to  and  actuate  our  evil  inclinations,  we  spoil  our 
natures  and  make  them  worse,  making  evil  still  more  natural.     For 
it  is  as  much  in  our  nature  to  be  pleased  with  our  artificial  delights 
as  with  our  natural.     And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin °,  speak- 
ing of  concupiscence.     Modo  quodam  loquendi  peccatum  vocatur  quod 
et  peccato  facta  est,  et  peccati  si  vicerit /acit  reum°,  'concupiscence 
or  the  viciousness  of  our  nature  is  after  a  certain  manner  of  speaking 
called  sin ;  because  it  is  made  worse  by  sin,  and  makes  us  guilty  of 
sin  when  it  is  consented  to.'  It '  hath  the  nature  of  sin,'  so  the  article 
of  the  church  of  England  expresses  it ;  tljat  is,  it  is  in  eadem  materia^ 
it  comes  from  a  weak  principle,  a  natura  vitio,  from  the  imperfect 
and  defective  nature  of  man,  and  inclines  to  sin.     But  (that  I  may 
again  use  S.  Austin's^  words)   Quantum  ad  nos  attinet,  sine  peccato 
semper  essemus  donee  sanaretur  hoc  malum,  si  ei  nunquam  consenti' 
remus  ad  malum.     Although  we  all  have  concupiscence,  yet  none  of 
us  all  should  have  any  sin,  if  we  did  not  consent  to  this  concupiscence 
unto  evil.   Concupiscence  is  natura  vitium,  but  not  peccatum,  a  defect 
or  fault  of  nature,  but  not  formally  a  sin :  which  distinction  we  learn 
from  S.  Austin**  j  Non  enim  talia  sunt  vitia  qua  jam  peccata  dicenda 
sunt.    Concupiscence  is  an  evil,  as  a  weak  eye  is,  but  not  a  sin,  if  we 
speak  properly,  till  it  be  consented  to  j  and  then  indeed  it  is  the  parent 
of  sin  ;  rucrct  Tr\v  a^aprCav,  so  S.  James,  '  it  brings  forth  sin.' 

85.  This  is  the  vile  state  of  our  natural  viciousness  and  improbity, 
and  misery,  in  which  Adam  had  some,  but  tridy  not  the  biggest 
share ;  and  let  this  consideration  sink  as  deep  as  it  will  in  us  to  make 
us  humble  and  careful,  but  let  us  not  use  it  as  an  excuse  to  lessen 
our  diligence,  by  greatening  our  evil  necessity.     For  death  and  sin 

"  Lib.  i.  de  napt  et  concup    c.  23.  '  Lib.  ii.  ad  Julian,  [cap.  10. — torn, 

[torn.  X.  col.  293.]  x.  col.  547  G] 

•  [  .  .  *et  peccatum  si  vicerit  facit;  q  Ibid.  [cap.  3.  col.  531  R] 

reatus*  Sfc— Ed.  Ben.] 
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were  both  bora  from  Adam^  but  we  have  nursed  them  up  to  an  ugly 
bulk  and  deformity.  But  I  must  now  proceed  to  other  practical 
roles. 

86.  /3.  It  is  necessary  that  we  understand  that  our  natural  state  is 
not  a  state  in  which  we  can  hope  for  heaven.  Natural  agents  can 
offect  but  natural  ends^  by  natinral  instruments :  and  now  supposing 
the  former  doctrine,  that  we  lost  not  the  divine  favour  by  our  guilt 
of  what  we  never  did  consent  to,  yet  we  were  bora  in  pure  naturals, 
and  they  some  of  them  worsted  by  oar  forefathers,  yet  we  were,  at  the 
best,  born  but  in  pure  naturals,  and  we  '  must  be  bora  again'  \  that 
as  by  our  first  birth  we  are  heirs  of  death,  so  by  our  new  birth  we 
may  be  adopted  into  the  inheritance  of  life  and  salvation. 

87.  y.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  humbled  in  the  consideration  of  our- 
selves, and  of  our  natural  condition.  That  by  distrusting  our  own 
strengths  we  may  take  sanctuary  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  pray- 
ing for  His  grace,  entertaining  and  caressing  of  His  holy  spirit,  with 
purities  and  devotions,  with  charity  and  humility,  infinitely  fearing  to 
grieve  Him,  lest  He  leaving  us,  we  be  left  as  Adam  left  us,  in  pure 
naturals,  but  in  some  degrees  worsted  by  the  nature  of  sin  in  some 
instances,  and  the  anger  of  God  in  all,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  '  flesh 
and  blood,^  which  *  shall  never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven*.' 

88.  5,  Whatsoever  good  work  we  do,  let  us  not  impute  it  to  our- 
selves, or  our  own  choice.  For  God  is  the  best  estimator  of  that : 
He  knows  best  what  portion  of  the  work  we  did,  and  what  influence 
oar  will  had  into  the  action ;  and  leave  it  to  Him  to  judge  and  recom- 
oense.  But  let  us  attribute  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  to  God's  grace, 
for  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing.  But  by  Him  that  strengthens 
us,  that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,  by  Him 
alone  we  are  saved.  Giving  all  glory  to  God,  will  take  notlung  of 
the  reward  from  us. 

89.  e.  Let  no  man  so  undervalue  his  sin,  or  overvalue  himself,  as 
to  lessen  that,  and  to  put  the  fault  any  where  but  where  it  ought  to 
be.  If  a  man  accuses  himself  with  too  great  a  rigour,  it  is  no  more 
than  if  he  holds  his  horse  too  hard  when  he  is  ranning  down  a  hill. 
It  may  be  a  less  force  woidd  stop  his  running ;  but  the  greater  does 
80  too,  and  manifests  his  fear :  which  in  this  case  of  his  sin  and  dan- 
ger is  of  itself  rewardable. 

90.  f.  Let  no  man  when  he  is  tempted,  say  that  he  is  tempted  of 
God;  not  only  because  (as  S.James'  affirms  most  wisely)  "every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  led  away  by  his  own  concupiscence ;  * 
but  because  he  is  a  very  evil  speaker  that  speaks  evil  things  of  God. 
Think  it  not  therefore  in  thy  thought,  that  God  hath  made  anv  ^ 
necessities  of  simiing.  He  that  hath  forbidden  sin  so  earaestly, 
threatened  it  so  deeply,  hates  it  so  essentially,  prevents  it  so  cau- 
tiously, dissuades  us  from  it  so  passionately,  punishes  it  so  severely, 

'  [Mn  Hi.  7.]  *  [James  i.  13,  14.] 

■  1 1  Cor.  XY.  50.]  "  ['  many*  A.] 
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aims  us  against  it  so  strongly,  and  sent  His  son  so  piouslj  and  charit- 
ably to  root  out  sin  (so  far  as  may  be)  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
certainly  it  cannot  be  thought  that  He  hath  made  necessities  of  sin* 
ning.  For  whatsoever  He  hath  made  necessary,  is  as  innocent  as 
what  He  hath  commanded ;  it  is  His  own  work,  and  He  hateth  no- 
thing that  He  hath  made,  and  therefore  He  hath  not  made  sin.  And 
no  man  shall  dare  to  say  at  doomsdav  unto  God,  that  He  made  him 
to  sin,  or  made  it  unavoidable.  There  are  no  two  cases  of  con- 
science, no  two  duties  in  any  case  so  seemingly  contradictory,  that 
which  soever  a  man  choose^  he  must  sin :  and  therefore  much  less  ia 
any  one  state  a  state  of  necessary  unavoidable  enmity  against  God* 

91.  ry.  Use  thyself  to  holy  company  and  pious  employment  in  thy 
early  days;  follow  no  evil  example,  live  by  rule,  and  despise  the 
world ;  relieve  the  usual  necessities  of  thy  life,  but  be  not  sensual  in 
thy  appetite ;  accustom  thyself  to  religion  and  spiritual  things,  and 
then  much  of  that  evil  nature  thou  complainest  of,  will  pass  into 
virtuous  habits.  It  was  the  saying  of  Xenocrates  in  Aristotle*', 
tibaC^wva  etvaL  tov  ttjv  \ffvxrfv  ty^pvra  airovbaCav  Tavrrjv  yap  liccfcrr^ 
cirai  baCfjLova,  *  happy  is  he  that  hath  a  diligent  studious  soul' ;  for 
that  is  every  man^s  good  angel,  and  the  principle  of  his  felicity.^ 

92.  6,  Educate  thy  children  and  charges  strictly  and  severelv. 
Let  them  not  be  suffered  to  swear  before  they  can  pray,  nor  taugnt 
little  revenges  in  the  cradle,  nor  pride  at  school,  nor  fightings  in 
company,  nor  drinkings  in  aJl  their  entertainments,  nor  lusts  in  pri- 
vate. Let  them  be  drawn  from  evil  company,  and  do  thou  give  them 
holy  example,  and  provide  for  them  severe  and  wise  tutors ;  and  what 
Alexander  of  Ales  said  of  Bonaventure^,  Adam  non  peccavit  in  Band" 
Ventura,  will  be  as  truly  said  of  young  men  and  maidens.  Impiety 
will  not  peep  out  so  soon.  It  was  wisely  observed  by  Quiutilian% 
who  was  an  excellent  tutor  for  young  gentlemen,  that  ourselves  with 
ill  breeding  our  children  are  the  authors  of  their  evil  nature.  AtUe 
palatum  eorum  quam  os  instUuimus ;  .  .  gavdemus  si  quid  liceutiui 
dixerint ;  .  .  verba  ne  Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis,  riiu 
et  osculo  excipimus,  'we  teach  their  palate  before  we  instruct  the 
tongue ;  and  when  the  tongue  begins  first  to  prattle,  they  can  efform 
wantonness  before  words;  and  we  kiss  them  for  speaking  filthy 
things :'  Jit  ex  kis  consuetude,  deinde  natura ;  discunt  fuse  miseri 
antequum  sciunt  vitia  esse,  '  the  poor  wretches  sin  before  they  know 
what  it  is ;  and  by  these  actions  a  custom  is  made  up,  and  this  cus- 
tom becomes  a  nature.' 

'  [*  choofies*  A.]  f  [Act  Mnot.  BolIaucL  in  Jul  xiY.  pp. 

»  Topic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  [leg.  G  torn.  i.  826  A,  831  B.] 

p.  112.]  «  [Inst  or.]  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  [torn.  L  p. 

*  ['  cujus  animan  ait  bonus/  Pacius.]  26  aq.] 
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a  8  Rui  d  93.  a.  If  we  fear  a  curse  upon  ourselves  or  family 
measurea  of  de-  foT  OUT  father's  sin%  lei  US  do  all  actions  of  piety  or 
portment  when  a  religion,  justice  or  charity,  which  are  contrary  to  that 
descend  ^*  upon  crimc  which  is  suspected  to  be  the  enemy ;  in  all 
children  for  their  things  being  careful  that  we  do  not  inherit  the  sin. 
l>arent  e  u  t.  ^^  quis paterni  vitii  nascitur  kares,  nascitur  etpcsna^, 
'  the  heir  of  the  crime  must  possess  the  revenue  of  punishment/ 

94.  /3.  Let  the  children  be  careful  not  to  commend,  not  to  justify, 
not  to  glory  in  their  father's  sin,  but  be  diligent  to  represent  them- 
selves the  more  pious,  by  how  much  their  fathers  were  impious ;  for 
by  such  a  contrariety  and  visible  distance,  they  will  avoid  their  father's 
sname.  Kl(a6a(n  ol  TrXeioroi  rciv  avOpdiroiv  ov\  o{lra)9  iiraivciv  koI  rt- 
fiqv  ToifS  ^K  T(av  irariptjov  t<Zv  evboKi^ovvroDv  ycyovSras,  i)S  tovs  €k  tcSv 
iv(rK6X.<t)v  KoX  xaXfirSv,  i]VTr€p  (jyaivcavraL  ixrjb^v  5/uiotoi  rots  yovevatv 
(JiwesS  'for  most  men  love  not  to  honour  and  praise  the  sons  of  good 
Baen  so  much  as  the  sons  of  wicked  men,  when  they  study  to  repre- 
sent themselves  better,  and  unlike  their  wicked  parents.'     Therefore, 

95.  y.  Let  no  child  of  a  wicked  father  be  dejected  and  confounded 
in  his  spirit  because  his  fathers  were  impious.  For  although  it  is 
piety  to  be  troubled  for  their  father's  regard,  and  because  he  died  an 
enemy  to  God ;  yet  in  reference  to  themselves  they  must  know,  that 
God  puts  upon  every  head  his  own  punishment.  ITarpos  dvfCbrj  koX 
rifuopias  iraCboDv  ovbevl  ^viir^adai,  said  Plato*.  For  every  one  is 
submitted  to  his  own  fortune  by  his  own  act.  The  father's  crime  and 
tlie  father's  punishment  make  no  real  permanent  blot  upon  the  son. 
^  No  man  is  forced  to  succeed  in  his  father's  crime,"  said  Callistratus 
the  lawyer. 

96.  b.  Every  evil  that  happens  to  a  son  for  his  father's  fault,  hath 
an  errand  of  its  own  to  him.  For  as  God  is  a  just  judge  to  his 
father,  so  He  is  an  essential  enemy  to  sin,  and  a  gracious  lord  to 
the  suffering  person.  When  God  sent  blindness  upon  the  man  in 
the  gospel,  neither  for  his  parents'  sins  nor  his  own,  yet  He  did  it 
for  His  owu  glory.  Let  the  afflicted  person  study  by  all  ways  to 
advance  G94's  glory  in  the  sufferance,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  evil 
will  be  taken  off. 

97.  €.  jLet  not  a  son  retain  the  price  of  his  father's  sin,  the  pur- 
chase of  his  iniquity.  If  his  father  entered  into  the  fields  of  the 
fatherless,  let  not  the  son  dwell  there.  If  his  ancestors  were  sacri- 
legious, let  not  the  son  declaim  against  the  crime  and  keep  the 
lands,  but  cast  off  that  which  brings  the  burden  along  with  it. 
And  this  is  to  be  observed  in  all  those  sins,  the  evil  consequent  and 
effect  of  which  remains  upon  the  posterity  or  successors  of  the  injured 
person;  for  in  those  sins  very  often  the  curse  descends  with  the 

•  [With  this  section  compare  Taylor's  •  Isocr.  epist.  ad  Timoth.  [p.  605.] 
second  sermon  on  '  Entail  of  curses  cut  *  [Dc   legg.   ix.   §   3. — torn.  viii.   p. 
off,'  vol.  iv.  p.  374  sqq.]  405.] 

*  [Compare  yol.  iv.  p.  369,] 
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Wrong.  So  long  as  the  effect  remains,  and  the  injury  is  complained 
ofy  and  the  title  is  still  kept  on  foot,  so  long  the  son  is  tied  to  resti- 
tution. But  even  after  the  possession  is  settled,  yet  the  curse  and 
evil  may  descend  longer  than  the  sin ;  as  the  smart  and  aching  re- 
mains after  the  blow  is  past.  And  therefore  even  after  the  suc- 
cessors come  to  be  lawful  possessors,  it  may  yet  be  very  fit  for  them  to 
quit  the  purchase  of  their  father's  sin,  or  else  they  must  resolve  to  pay 
the  sad  and  severe  rent  charge  of  a  curse. 

98.  C  In  such  cases  in  which  there  cannot  be  a  real,  let  there  be 
a  verbal  and  public  disavowing  their  father's  sin  which  was  public^ 
scandalous,  and  notorious.  We  find  this  thing  done  by  Andronicus 
PalflBologus  the  Greek  emperor',  who  was  the  son  of  a  bad  father ;  and 
it  is  to  be  done,  when  the  effect  was  transient,  or  irremediable. 

99.  rj.  Sometimes  no  piety  of  the  children  shall  quite  take  off  the 
anger  of  God  from  a  family  or  nation :  as  it  happened  to  Josiah,  who 
above  all  the  princes  that  were  before  or  after  him  turned  to  the 
Lord*,  "Notwithstanding  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of 
His  great  wrath  wherewith  His  anger  was  kindled  against  Judab^ 
because  of  all  the  provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked  Him 
withal."  In  such  a  case  as  this  we  are  to  submit  to  God's  will, 
and  let  Him  exercise  His  power.  His  dominion,  and  His  kingdom  as 
He  pleases,  and  expect  the  returns  of  our  piety  in  the  day  of  recom- 
penses: and  it  may  be,  our  posterity  shall  reap  a  blessing  for  our 
sakes,  who  feel  a  sorrow  and  an  evil  for  our  father's  sake. 

100.  0,  Let  all  that  have  children  endeavour  to  be  the  beginners 
and  the  stock  of  a  new  blessing  to  their  family;  by  blessing  their 
children,  by  pra}ing  much  for  them,  by  holy  education  and  a  severe 
piety,  by  rare  example,  and  an  excellent  religion.  And  if  there  be 
in  the  family  a  great  curse,  and  an  extraordinary  anger  gone  out 
against  it,  there  must  be  something  extraordinary  done  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  or  of  charity,  that  the  remedy  be  no  less  than  the  evil. 

101.  t.  Let  not  the  consideration  of  the  universal  sinfulness  and 
corruption  of  mankind,  add  confidence  to  thy  person,  and  hardness 
to  thy  conscience,  and  authority  to  thy  sin ;  but  let  it  awaken  thy 
spirit,  and  stir  up  thy  diligence,  and  endear  all  the  watchfulness  in 
the  world  for  the  service  of  God ;  for  there  is  in  it  some  difficulty, 
and  an  infinite  necessity. 

''n  ^v^iSy  iy  iMBp^oiaiP  its  fi4y*  tt  Kcuchpf 

said  Electra  in  the  tragedy**,  ^our  nature  is  very  bad  in  itself,  but 
very  good  to  them  that  use  it  well.' 

'  Gregoras  [Nicephorus,]  lib  v.  c.  81.  «  [2  Kings  xxiii.  26.] 

[lege  p.  81.— fol.  Veuet.  1729.J  "^  Eurip.  Orest.  [lin.  126,] 
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PRAYBBS  Am)  MEDITATIONS. 


Thk  first  Adam  bearing  a  wicked  heart  transgressed  and  was 
oyercome :  and  so  be  all  they  that  are  bom  of  him.  Thus  infirmity 
was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
with  the  malignily  of  the  root ;  so  that  the  good  departed  awaj,  and 
the  evil  abode  still*. 

Lo,  this  only  have  I  founds  that  God  hath  made  man  upright :  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions^ 

For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth 
not^. 

Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniqui^,  and  in  siu  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me :  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me, 
and  I  shaU  be  whiter  than  snow :  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  Ood, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me^. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  They  are  corrupt, 
they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand  and  seek  after  God.  They 
are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  all  become  filthy :  there  is  not  one  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one^ 

O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Sion !  When  the 
Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  His  peoj^e,  Jacob  shall  rejoice, 
and  Israel  shall  be  glad' 


m 


Man  dieth  and  wasteth  away,  yea  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he  ?  For  now  Thou  numberest  my  steps :  dost  Thou  not 
watch  over  my  sin  P  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  Thou 
sewest  up  mine  iniquity.  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man :  Thou 
prevailest  against  hun  for  ever,  and  he  passeth :  Thou  changest  his 
countenance,  and  sendest  him  away.  But  his  flesh  upon  him  shall 
have  pain,  and  his  soul  within  him  shall  mourn  *>. 

•  [2  Eidrau  Hi.  21  i«q.]  *  [Pwilm  xiv.  1—4.] 

i  [Eccl.vii.29and20.]  •  [vcr.  II. J 

k  [P»alm  U.  6,  7,  10.]  ■  [Job  xiv.  10,  &c.] 
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What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a 
woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Behold,  He  putteth  no  trust  in 
His  saints,  yea  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  sight ;  how  mach 
more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh  iniquity  like 
water®? 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him  afraid;  they  shall  prevail 
against  him  as  a  king  ready  to  battle ;  for  he  stretcheth  out  his 
hand  against  God,  and  strengtheneth  himself  against  the  Almighty  >^. 

Let  not  him  that  is  deceived  trust  in  vanity,  for  vanity  shall  be  his 
recompense.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  thing  ? 
No,  not  one4» 

I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my  skin,  and  defiled  my  horn  in  the 
dust.  My  face  is  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eye-lids  is  the 
shadow  of  death.  Not  for  any  injustice  in  my  hand :  also  my  prayer 
is  pure^ 

Wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death !  I  thank  God  (I  am  delivered)  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord*. 

But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  of  God, 
yc  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life :  for  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'. 

Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you :  for  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace". 

•  [Job  xr.  14.]  P  [ver.  24.]  i  [vcr.  31.]  '  [chap.  xti.  15.] 

'  [Rom.  vii.  24.J  »  (.chap.  vi.  22.]  «    [ver.  12,  14.J 
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THE  PRAYfiR. 

0  AxMiGHTT  God^  great  Father  of  men  and  angels.  Thou  art  the 
preserver  of  men^  and  the  great  lover  of  souls ;  Thou  didst  make  every 
thing  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  all  that  Thou  didst  make  was  very  good : 
only  we  miserable  creatures  sons  of  Adam  have  suiSered  the  falling 
angels  to  infect  us  with  their  leprosy  of  pride,  and  so  we  entered  into 
their  evil  portion,  having  corrupted  our  way  before  Thee,  and  are 
covered  with  Thy  rod,  and  dwell  in  a  cloud  of  Thy  displeasure.  Be^ 
hold  me  the  meanest  of  Thy  servants,  humbled  before  Thee,  sensible 
of  my  sad  condition,  weak  and  miserable,  sinful  and  ignorant,  full  of 
need,  wanting  Thee  in  all  things,  and  neither  able  to  escape  death 
without  a  Saviour,  nor  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  without  Thy  spirit. 
O  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  portion  in  the  new  birth :  break  off  the 
bands  and  fetters  of  my  sin,  cure  my  evil  inclinations,  correct  my  in- 
dispositions and  natural  averseness  from  the  severities  of  religion ;  let 
me  live  by  the  measures  of  Thy  law,  not  by  the  evil  example  and  dis- 
guises of  the  world ;  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,  and  cast  me  not 
away  from  Tliy  presence,  lest  I  shoula  retire  to  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  enter  into  those  horrible  regions  where  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance never  shineth. 


IL 

I  am  ashamed,  0  Lord,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  dishonoured  so 
excellent  a  creation.  Thou  didst  make  us  upright,  and  create  us  in 
innocence.  And  when  Thou  didst  see  us  unable  to  stand  in  Thy 
sight,  and  that  we  could  never  endure  to  be  judged  by  the  covenant 
of  works.  Thou  didst  renew  Thy  mercies  to  us  in  the  new  covenant 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now  we  have  no  excuse,  nothing  to  plead  for 
ourselves,  much  less  against  Thee ;  but  Thou  art  holy  and  pure,  and 
just  and  merciful.  Make  me  to  be  like  Thee,  holy  as  Thou  art  holy, 
merciful  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful,  obedient  as  our  holy 
Saviour  Jesus,  meek  and  charitable,  temperate  and  chaste,  humble 
and  patient  according  to  that  holy  example,  that  my  sins  may  be 
pardoned  by  His  death,  and  my  spirit  renewed  by  His  spirit,  that 
passing  from  sin  to  grace,  from  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  I  may  pass  from  death  to  life, 
from  sorrow  to  joy,  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  present  state  of 
misery  and  imperfection,  to  the  glorious  inheritance  prepared  for  the 
saints  and  sons  of  light,  the  children  of  the  new  birth,  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord  and  Brother,  our  Judge  and  our  Advocate,  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Bedeemer  Jesus.     Amen. 
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A  PBAYER  TO  BE  SAID  BY  A  MATRON  IN  BEHALF  OF  HER  HUSBAND  AND 
FAMILY,  THAT  A  BLESSING  MAY  DESCEND  UPON  THEIR  POSTERITY. 


I. 

0  ETERNAL  God,  OUT  most  mcrciful  Lord  and  gracious  Father,  Thou 
art  my  guide,  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  the  author 
of  my  hope,  and  the  object  of  my  love  and  worshippings ;  Thou  re- 
lievest  all  my  needs,  and  determinest  all  my  doubts,  and  art  an  eternal 
fountain  of  blessing,  open  and  running  over  to  all  thirsty  and  weary 
souls  that  come  and  cry  to  Thee  for  mercy  and  refreshment  Have 
mercy  upon  Thy  servant,  and  relieve  my  fears  and  sorrows,  and  the 
great  necessities  of  my  family ;  for  Thou  alone,  0  Lord,  canst  do  it. 


IL 

Fit  and  adorn  every  one  of  us  with  a  holy  and  a  religious  spirit, 
and  give  a  double  portion  to  lliy  servant  my  dear  husband :  give 
him  a  wise  heart,  a  prudent,  severe,  and  indulgent  care  over  the 
children  which  Thou  hast  given  us.  His  heart  is  in  Thy  hand,  and 
the  events  of  all  things  are  in  Thy  disposition.  Make  it  a  great  part 
of  his  care  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest  of  his 
children,  and  not  to  neglect  their  temporal  relations  and  necessities ; 
but  to  provide  states  of  life  for  them  in  wliich  with  fair  advantages 
they  may  live  cheerfully,  serve  Thee  diligently,  promote  the  interest 
of  the  christian  family  in  all  their  capacities,  that  they  may  be  always 
blessed,  and  always  innocent,  devout  and  pious,  and  may  be  gracioudy 
accepted  by  Thee  to  pardon,  and  grace,  and  glory,  through  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 


in. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  my  sons  with  excellent  understandings,  love  of 
holy  and  noble  things,  sweet  dispositions,  innocent  deportment,  dili- 
gent souls,  chaste,  healthful  and  temperate  bodies,  holy  and  religious 
spirits,  that  they  may  live  to  Thy  glory,  and  be  useful  in  their  capa- 
cities to  the  servants  of  God,  and  all  their  neighbours,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  their  conversation.  Bless  my  daughters  with  a  humble  and 
a  modest  carriage,  and  excellent  meekness,  a  great  love  of  holy 
things,  a  severe  chastity,  a  constant,  holy  and  passionate  religion. 
O  my  God,  never  suffer  them  to  fall  into  folly,  and  the  sad  effects  of 
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a  waiiton,  loose  and  indiscreet  spirit :  possess  tlieir  fancies  with  holy 
affections ;  be  Thou  the  covering  of  their  eyes,  and  the  great  object  of 
their  hopes,  and  all  their  desires.  Blessed  Lord,  Thou  disposest  all 
things  sweetly  by  Thy  providence.  Thou  guidest  them  excellently  by 
Thy  wisdom.  Thou  uuitest  all  circumstances  and  changes  wonderfully 
by  Thy  power,  and  by  Thy  power  makest  all  things  work  for  the  good 
of  Thy  servants ;  be  pleased  so  to  dispose  my  daughters,  that  if  Thou 
shouldest  call  them  to  the  state  of  a  married  life,  they  may  not  dis- 
honour their  family,  nor  grieve  their  parents,  nor  displease  Thee,  but 
that  Thou  wilt  so  dispose  of  their  persons,  and  the  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  that  state,  that  it  may  be  a  state  of  hoUncss  to  the 
Lord,  and  blessing  to  Thy  servants.  And  until  Thy  wisdom  shall 
know  it  fit  to  bring  things  so  to  pass,  let  them  live  with  all  purity, 
spending  their  time  religiously  ana  usefully.  O  most  blessed  Lord, 
enable  their  dear  father  with  proportionable  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  his  duty  and  charities  towards  them,  and  them 
with  great  obedience  and  duty  towards  him,  and  all  of  us  with  a 
love  toward  Thee  above  all  things  in  the  world,  that  our  portion  may 
be  in  love  and  in  Thy  blessings,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  dearest 
Lord,  and  most  gracious  Bedeemer. 


IV. 

0  my  God,  pardon  Thy  servant,  pity  my  infirmities,  hear  the 
passionate  desires  of  Thy  humble  servant ;  in  Thee  alone  is  my  trust, 
my  heart  and  all  my  wishes  are  towards  Thee.  Thou  hast  com- 
manded me  to  pray  to  Thee  in  all  needs.  Thou  hast  made  gracious 
promises  to  hear  and  accept  me ;  and  I  will  never  leaVe  importuning 
Thy  glorious  majesty,  humbly,  passionately,  confidently,  till  Thou 
hast  heard  and  accepted  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant.  Amen>  dearest 
Lord,  for  Thy  mercy  sake  hear  Thy  servant.     Amen. 


[This  chapter  on  *  Original  sin'  was  unsatisfactory,  as  to  other  persons 
(see  p.  243,  note  n,  above),  so  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester  (p.  7, 
above^,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Taylor. 
The  letter  is  not  preserved,  but  Taylor's  answer  to  it,  and  the 
bishop's  second  letter  with  Taylor's  reply,  were  published,  and  are 
given  at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 

The  tract  called  *  Deus  Justificatus/  also  given  at  the  end  of  this 
treatise,  is  another  apologetic  letter  of  Taylor  on  the  same  subject, 
and  shews  how  much  dissatisfaction  had  l>oeii  felt  at  his  statements 
on  this  point  of  doctrine.] 


FURTHER  EXPLICATION 


OF  THE 


DOCTRINE   OF  ORIGINAL  SIN». 


*  [This  chapter  formed  no  part  of  the  original  volume.  See  p^  243,  note  n,  above.] 


TO  THB 


RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JOHN*  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EOCHESTER. 

MY  LOBD^ 

I  NOW  see  cause  to  wish  that  I  bad  given  to  your  lordship  the 
trouble  of  reading  my  papers  of  '  Original  Sin/  before  their  publi- 
cation ;  for  though  I  have  said  all  that  which  I  found  material  in 
the  question^  yet  I  perceive  that  it  had  been  fitting  I  had  spoken 
some  things  less  material^  so  to  prevent  the  apprehensions  that  some 
have  of  this  doctrine^  that  it  is  of  a  sense  differing  from  the  usual 
expressions  of  the  church  of  England.  However^  my  lord,  since 
your  lordship  is  pleased  to  be  careful  not  only  of  truth  and  God's 
glory,  but  desirous  also  that  even  all  of  us  should  speak  the  same 
thing,  and  understand  each  other  without  jealousies,  or  severer  cen- 
sures, I  have  now  obeyed  your  counsel,  and  done  all  my  part  towards 
the  asserting  the  truth,  and  securing  charity  and  unity :  professing 
with  all  truth  and  ingenuity,  that  1  would  rather  die  than  either 
willingly  give  occasion  or  countenance  to  a  schism  in  the  church  of 
England ;  and  I  would  suffer  much  evil  before  I  would  displease  my 
dear  brethren  in  the  service  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  ministries  of  the 
church.  But  as  I  have  not  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  any,  so  I 
pray  that  they  may  not  be  offended  unjustly,  lest  the  fault  lie  on 
them,  whose  persons  I  so  much  love,  and  whose  eternal  interest  I  do 
so  much  desire  may  be  secured  and  advanced. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  had  thought  I  had  been  secured  in  the  article,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  for  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts it  brings.  I  was  confident  they  would  not^  because  there  was 
no  cause  any  men  should  be  angry  at  it ;  for  it  is  strange  to  me  that 
any  man  should  desire  to  believe  God  to  be  more  severe  and  less 
ffentle :  that  men  should  be  greedy  to  find  out  inevitable  wavs  of 
being  damned,  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  have  the  veil  orawn 
away  from  the  face  of  God's  goodness,  and  that  they  should  desire  to 
see  an  angry  countenance,  and  be  displeased  at  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  of  peace ;  it  is  strange  to  me  that  men  should  desire  to 
believe  that  their  pretty  babes,  which  are  strangled  at  the  gates  of 
the  womb  or  die  before  baptism,  should,  for  ought  they  know,  die 
eternally  and  be  damned,  and  that  themselves  should  consent  to  itj 

*  [&ee  p.  7>  note  a,  a\iove.] 
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and  to  them  that  invent  reasons  to  make  it  seem  just.  They  might 
have  had  not  only  pretences  but  reasons  to  be  troubled,  if  I  had  re- 
presented God  to  be  so  great  a  hater  of  mankind  as  to  damn  millions 
of  millions  for  that  which  they  could  not  help,  or  if  I  had  taught 
that  their  infants  might  by  chance  have  gone  to  hell,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  they  came  for  life,  descend  to  an  eternal  death ;  if  I  had  told 
them  evil  things  of  God,  and  hard  measures,  and  evil  portions  to 
their  children,  they  might  have  complained ;  but  to  complain  because 
I  say  God  is  just  to  all,  and  merciful  and  just  to  infants ;  to  fret  and 
be  peevish  because  I  tell  them  that  nothing  but  good  things  are  to  be 
expected  from  our  good  God,  is  a  thing  that  may  well  be  wondered  at. 
My  lord,  I  take  a  great  comfort  in  this,  that  my  doctrine  stands  on 
that  side  where  God's  justice  and  goodness  ana  mercy  stand  appa- 
rently :  and  they  that  speak  otiierwise  in  this  article,  are  forced  by 
convulsions  and  violences  to  draw  their  doctrine  to  comply  with  God's 
justice  and  the  reputation  of  His  most  glorious  attributes.  And  after 
great  and  laborious  devices,  they  must  needs  do  it  pitifully  and  je- 
junely :  but  I  will  prejudice  no  man's  opinion ;  I  only  wiU  defend 
my  own,  because  in  so  doing  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  advocate 
for  God,  who  will  defend  and  accept  me,  in  the  simplicity  and  inno- 
cency  of  my  purposes,  and  the  profession  of  His  truth. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  find  that  some  believe  this  doctrine  ou^t  not 
now  to  have  been  published :  others  think  it  not  true.  The  first  are 
the  wise  and  few :  the  others  are  the  many  who  have  been  taught 
otherwise,  and  either  have  not  leisure  or  abilities  to  make  right  judg- 
ments in  the  question.  Concerning  the  first  I  have  given  what  ac- 
counts I  could  to  that  excellent  man  the  lord  bishop  of  Sarum%  who, 
out  of  his  great  piety  and  prudence  and  his  great  kindness  to  me, 
was  pleased  to  call  for  accounts  of  me.  Concermng  the  other,  your 
lordship,  in  great  humility,  and  in  great  tenderness  to  those  who  are 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  hath  called  upon  me  to 
give  all  those  just  measures  of  satisfaction  which  I  could  be  obliged 
to  by  the  interest  of  any  christian  virtue.  In  obedience  to  this  pious 
care  and  prudent  counsel  of  your  lordship,  I  have  published  these 
ensuing  papers,  hoping  that  uod  will  bless  them  to  the  purposes 
whither  tliey  are  designed :  however,  I  have  done  all  that  1  could, 
and  all  that  I  am  commanded,  and  all  that  I  was  counselled  to.  And 
as  I  submit  all  to  God's  blessing,  and  the  events  of  His  providence 
and  economy ;  so  my  doctrine  I  humbly  submit  to  my  holy  mother 
the  church  of  England,  and  rejoice  in  any  circumstances  by  which  I 
can  testify  my  duty  to  her,  and  my  obedience  to  your  lordship. 

*  [See  p.  7,  note  a,  above.] 
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c  1  Ofth  fen  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^*  Augustin*  in  this  thing,  though 
of  Adam,  and  the  be  said  many  others  in  it  less  certain,  Nt/iil  est  peccato 
^ecu  of  it  upon     originali  ad  jprcedicandum  notius,  nihil  ad  intelligent 

dum  secretins.  The  article  we  all  confess ;  but  the 
manner  of  explicating  it  is  not  an  '  apple  of  knowledge,'  but '  of  con- 
tention.' Having  therefore  turned  to  all  the  ways  of  reason  and 
scripture,  I  at  last  apply  myself  to  examine  how  it  was  afiSrmed 
by  the  first  and  best  antiquity.  For  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
as  I  have  explicated  it,  is  taxed  of  singularity  and  novelty;  and 
though  these  words  are  very  freely  bestowed  upon  any  thing  we 
have  not  learned  or  consented  to ;  and  that  we  take  false  measures  of 
these  appellatives,  reckoning  that  new  that  is  but  renewed,  and  that 
singular  that  is  not  taught  vulgarly,  or  in  our  o^^n  societies ;  yet  I 
shall  easily  quit  the  proposition  from  these  charges :  and  though  I 
do  confess,  and  complain  of  it,  that  the  usual  aiBrmations  of  original 
sin  are  a  popular  error ;  yet  I  will  make  it  appear  that  it  is  no  catho- 
lic doctrine,  that  it  prevailed  by  prejudice,  and  accidental  authori- 
ties ;  but  after  such  prevailing,  it  was  accused  and  reproved  by  the 
greatest  and  most  judicious  persons  of  Christendom. 

1 .  And  first,  that  judgment  may  the  better  be  given  of  the  allega- 
tions I  shall  bring  from  authority,  I  shall  explicate  and  state  the 
question,  that  there  may  be  no  impertinent  allegations  of  antiquity 
for  both  sides,  nor  clamours  against  the  persons  interested  in  either 
persuasion,  nor  any  offence  taken  by  error  and  misprision.  It  is  not 
therefore  intended,  nor  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  origi- 
nal sin ;  for  it  is  certain,  and  affirmed  by  all  antiquity,  upon  many 
grounds  of  scripture,  that  Adam  sinned,  and  his  sin  was  personally 
his,  but  derivatively  ours ;  that  is,  it  did  great  hurt  to  us,  to  our 
bodies  directly,  to  our  souls  indirectly  and  accidentally. 

2.  For  'Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,'  the  great  representative  of 
mankind,  and  the  beginner  of  a  temporal  happy  life;  and  to  that 
purpose  he  was  put  in  a  place  of  temporal  happiness,  where  he  was 
to  have  lived  as  long  as  he  obeyed  God  (so  far  as  he  knew  nothing 
else  being  promised  to  him,  or  implied) ;  but  when  he  sinned  he  was 
thrown  from  thence,  and  spoiled  of  all  those  advantages  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  live  and  be  happy.     This  we  find  in  the  story ;  the 

*  [De  mor.  eccl.  L  22.  torn.  i.  col.  702  vinculum  est,  justissimis  Dei  leg^bui, 
D. — *  Inter  omnia  quae  in  hac  vita  pos-  propter  antiquum  peccatum,  quo  nihil 
■identur,    corpus    homini    gravissimum      est  ad  praedicandum  notius,'  &c.] 
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reasonableness  of  the  parts  of  which  teaches  us  all  this  doctrine.  To 
which  if  we  add  the  words  of  S.  Paul**,  the  case  is  clear;  "The  first 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken- 
ing spirit.  Howbeit,  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthly^;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven. As  is  the  earthly «,  such  are  they  that  are  earthly «;  and  as  is 
the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly ;  and  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  <^,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  Now  this  I  say,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption.'* 
— This  discourse  of  the  apostle  hath  in  it  all  these  propositions,  which 
clearly  state  this  whole  article, — There  arc  two  great  heads  of  man- 
kind, the  two  Adams;  the  first  and  the  Second.  The  first  was 
framed  with  an  earthly  body,  the  Second  had  (viz.,  after  His  resur- 
rection, when  He  had  died  unto  sin  once)  a  spiritual  body.  The  first 
was  eartlily,  the  Second  is  heavenly;  from  the  first  we  derive  an 
earthly  life,  from  the  Second  we  obtain  a  heavenly ;  all  that  are  born 
of  the  first  are  such  as  he  was  naturally,  but  the  effects  of  the  Spirit 
came  only  upon  them  who  are  born  of  the  Second  Adam :  from  him 
who  is  earthly  we  could  have  no  more  than  he  was,  or  had ;  the  spi- 
ritual life,  and  consequently  the  heavenly,  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  first  Adam,  but  from  Christ  only.  All  that  are  bom  of  the  first, 
by  that  birth  inherit  nothing  but  temporal  hfe  and  corruption ;  but 
in  the  new  birth  only  we  derive  a  title  to  heaven.  For  '  flesh  and 
blood,'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  bom  of  Adam,  'cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  And  they  are  injurious  to  Christ,  who  think  that 
from  Adam  we  might  have  inherited  immortality.  Christ  was  the 
giver  and  preacher  of  it ;  He  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel**."  It  is  a  singular  benefit  given  by  God  to 
mankind,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Upon  the  affirmation  of  these  premises  it  follows,  that  if  Adam 
had  stood,  yet  from  him  we  could  not  have  by  our  natural  generation 
obtained  a  title  to  our  spiritual  life,  nor  by  all  the  strengths  of  Adam 
have  gone  to  heaven :  Adam  was  not  our  representative  to  any  of 
these  purposes,  but  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  a  temporal  life, 
Christ  only  is  and  was  from  eternal  ages  designed  to  be  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life.  And  this  is  it  which  is 
affirmed  by  some  very  eminent  persons  in  the  church  of  God ;  par- 
ticularly by  Junius  and  Tilenus*,  that  Christus  est  fundamentum 
toiiiis  pradestinationis ;  all  that  are,  or  ever  were,  predestinated, 
were  predestinated  in  Christ :  even  Adam  himself  was  predestinated 
in  Him,  and  therefore  from  him,  if  he  had  stood,  though  we  should 
have  inherited  a  temporal  happy  life,  yet  the  scripture  speaks  nothing 
of  any  other  event.     Heaven  was  not  promised  to  Adam  himself, 

*  [1  Cor.  XV.  45  sqq.]  •  [Syntagm.  tripert.  disputt.  theolog. 
«  ['earthy*  auth.  rera.]                               part.  i.  cap.  19.  Ihes.  32.  p.   118.  8vo. 

*  [2  Tim.  i.  10.]  Gcncv.  1622.] 
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therefore  from  him  we  could  not  have  derived  a  title  thither.  And 
therefore  that  enquiry  of  the  schoolmen,  '  Whether  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned,  Christ  shoula  have  been  incarnate/  was  not  an  impertinent 
question,  though  they  prosecuted  it  to  weak  purposes,  and  with 
trifling  arguments ;  Scotus  and  his  scholars  were  for  the  affirmative ; 
and  though  I  will  not  be  decretory  in  it,  because  the  scripture  hath 
said  nothing  of  it,  nor  the  church  delivered  it;  yet  to  roe  it  seems 
plainly  the  discourse  of  the  apostle  now  alleged,  that  if  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  that  by  Christ  alone  we  should  have  obtained  ever- 
lasting life.  Whether  this  had  been  dispensed  by  His  incarnation, 
or  some  other  way  of  economy,  is  not  signified. 

4.  But  then  if  from  Adam  we  should  not  have  derived  our  title  to 
heaven,  though  he  had  stood,  then  neither  by  his  fall  can  we  be  said 
to  have  lost  heaven.  Heaven  and  hell  were  to  be  administered  by 
another  method.  But  then  if  it  be  enquired  what  evil  we  thence  re- 
ceived ?  I  answer,  that  the  principal  effect  was  the  loss  of  that  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  God  placed  him,  and  would  have  placed 
his  posterity,  unless  sin  had  entered.  He  should  have  lived  a  long 
and  lasting  life,  till  it  had  been  time  to  remove  him,  and  very  happy. 
Instead  of  this,  he  was  thrown  from  those  means  which  6od  had 
designed  to  this  purpose,  that  is,  paradise  and  the  trees'  of  life ;  he 
was  turned  into  a  place  of  labour  and  uneasiness,  of  briers  and  thorns, 
ill  air  and  violent  chances, 

et  nova  febrium 


Terris  incubuit  cohors'; 

the  woman  was  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  travail,  and  (that 
which  troubled  her  most)  obedience  to  her  husband ;  his  body  was 
made  frail,  and  weak,  and  sickly ;  that  is,  it  was  left  such  as  it  was 
made,  and  left  without  remedies  which  were  to  have  made  it  other- 
wise. Por  that  Adam  was  made  mortal  in  his  nature,  is  infinitely 
certain,  and  proved  by  his  very  eating  and  drinking,  his  sleep  and 
recreation;  by  ingestion  and  egestion,  by  breathing  and  generating 
his  like,  which  immortal  substances  never  do ;  and  by  the  very  tree 
of  life,  which  had  not  been  needful,  if  he  should  have  had  no  need 
of  it  to  repair  his  decaying  strength  and  health. 

5.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  this,  that  all  the  product  of 
Adam's  sin  was  by  despoiling  him,  and  consequently  us,  of  all  the 
superadditions  and  graces  brought  upon  his  nature.  Even  that 
which  was  threatened  to  him,  and  in  the  narrative  of  that  sad 
story  expressed  to  be  his  punishment,  was  no  lessening  of  his  nature, 
but  despoiling  him  of  his  supematurals :  and  therefore  Manuel  Pa- 
Iseologus**  calls  it  t6v  kowov  rrj^  f^vato^s  avyjijov,  'the  common  dry- 
ness of  our  nature ;'  and  he  adds,  kiyoi  5t)  rqv  irpoiraTopLKrjv  ^fiaprCav 
hi  rjv  TTJs  x^p^^os  iKir€TTT<iKafX€v,  '  by  our  father's  sin  we  fell  from 
our  father's  graces.'     Now  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle, 

'  [Ric  edd. — Milton,  P.  L.  v.  052.]  *  [Pracepta  educationi§  regie,  oap. 

r  [Uor.  od.,  lib.  i.  3.  lin.  SO.]  xxvii  p.  52.— 8vo.  BA»il.  1578.J 
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'As  is  the  earthly^,  such  are  they  that  are  earthly/  that  is,  all  his 
posterity  must  be  so  as  his  nature  was  left ;  in  this  there  could  be  no 
injustice.  For  if  God  might  at  first  and  all  the  way  have  made 
man  with  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  possibility  of  dying,  though  men 
had  not  sinned ;  then  so  also  may  He  do,  if  he  aid  sin ;  and  so  it 
was;  but  this  was  effected  by  disrobing  him  of  all  the  superadded 
excellencies  with  which  God  adorned  and  supported  his  natural  life. 
But  this  also  I  add,  that  if  even  death  itself  came  upon  us  without 
the  alteration  or  diminution  of  our  nature,  then  so  might  sin,  because 
death  was  in  re  nalurall,  but  sin  is  not,  and  therefore  need  not  sup- 
pose that  Adam's  nature  was  spoiled  to  introduce  that. 

6.  As  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  hurt  to  the  body  directly,  so 
indirectly  it  brought  hurt  to  the  soul.  For  the  evils  upon  the  body, 
as  they  are  only  felt  by  the  soul ;  so  they  grieve,  and  tempt,  and 
provoke  the  soul  to  anger,  to  sorrow,  to  envy ;  they  make  weariness 
in  religious  things ;  cause  desires  for  ease,  for  pleasure ;  and  as  these 
are  by  the  body  always  desired,  so  sometimes  being  forbidden  by 
God,  they  become  sins,  and  are  always  apt  to  it ;  because  the  body, 
being  a  natural  agent,  tempts  to  all  it  can  feel,  and  have  pleasure  in. 
And  this  is  also  observed  and  affirmed  by  S.  Chrysostom*,  and  he  often 
speaks  it,  as  if  he  were  pleased  in  this  explication  of  the  article : 
Mcrci  yhp  tov  Oavdrov  kcu  6  roiv  iraBiSv  iiT€i,<rfjkd€v  S^Xos'  8t€  yap 
dvrjTov  lyiv€TO  to  aiSfia,  ibi^aro  koX  kitiffv^iiav  ivayKdi(»>s  Xoiirbv,  Koi 
ipyr]v  KcH  KvTTTjv,  Kcd  rh  6XXa  itavra,  h  itoKXT]^  khtlro  <l>iko<ro<f>Cas,  tva 
utf  irkrjfjLfjLvpa  rbv^  iv  fjp.'iv  KarairovrCfrp  Xoyia-fjiov  €h  tov  AjiapTCa^ 
BvB6v'  a^Ta  fi^v  yhp  ovk  Ijv  hfiapTla,  if  5^  iiixerpla  avrcor  fn)  \aXivoV' 
fiivrj  TovTo  €lpyd(ero'  '  together  with  death  entered  a  whole  troop  of 
affections  or  passions  :  for  when  the  body  became  mortal,  then  of  ne« 
cessity  it  c^d  admit  desires  (or  lust),  and  anger,  and  grief,  and  all  things 
else,  which  need  great  constancy  and  wisdom,  lest  the  storm  should 
drown  reason  in  us,  in  the  gulf  of  sin :  for  these  affections  or  passions 
were  not  sin ;  but  the  excess  of  them,  not  being  bridled,  did  effect 
this.'  The  same  he  affirms"  in  homil.  xi.  ad  Rom,  vi.  and  homil.  xii.  on 
Rom.  vii.  And  not  much  unlike  this  was  that  excellent  discourse 
of  Lactantius,  in  his  seventh  book  De  divino  pramio^,  cap.  5.  But 
Theodoret,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  Bomans,  follows  the  same 
discourse  exactly.  And  this  way  of  explicating  the  entrance  and 
facility  of  sin  upon  us  is  usual  in  antiquity ;  affirming,  that  because 
we  derive  a  miserable  and  an  afflicted  body  from  Adam,  upon  that 
stock  sin  enters. 

Quae  quia  materiam  peccati  ex  fomite  camii 
Consociata  trahit,  neo  noa  limul  ipsa  sodali 
Est  iucentivum  peccaminis,  implicat  ambas 
Vindex  poena  reas,  peccantes  mente  sub  una, 
Peccandique  cremat  socias  cruciatibus  sequis  ». 

*  [note  c,  above.]  n  fp.  530  sqq.] 

'  Ad  viL  Rom.,  honoU.  xiii.  [§  1.  p.         *  fal.  De  vita  beata. — torn.  L  p.  527 

667  E.]  sqq.] 

■•  [wKrififiiparra,  ed.  Ben.]  '  Prudentius  in  Apotheoti.  [lin.  927.] 
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'  Because  the  soul  joined  to  the  body  draws  from  the  society  of  the 
flesh  incentives  and  arguments  to  sin ;  therefore  both  of  them  are 
punished,  as  being  guilty  by  consociation/  But  then  thus  it  was 
also  before  the  fall :  for  by  this  it  was  that  Adam  fell.  So  the  same 
Prudentius*», 

Hsec  prima  est  natura  anims,  sic  condita  Bimplez 
Decidit  in  vitiuin  per  sordida  fcedera  carnis. 

'  The  soul  was  created  simple  and  pure,  but  fell  into  vice  by  the  evil 
combination  with  the  flesh/  But  if  at  first  the  appetites  and  neces- 
sities and  tendencies  of  the  body,  when  it  was  at  ease  and  health 
and  blessed,  did  yet  tempt  the  soul  to  forbidden  instances;  much 
more  will  this  be  done  when  the  body  is  miserable  and  afilicted, 
uneasy  and  dying.  For  even  now  we  see,  by  a  sad  experience,  that 
the  afflicted  and  the  miserable  are  not  only  apt  to  anger  and  envy, 
but  have  many  more  desires,  and  more  weaknesses,  and  consequently 
more  aptnesses  to  sin  in  many  instances,  than  those  who  are  less 
troubled.  And  this  is  that  which  was  said  by  Amobius"^,  Proni  ad 
culpas  et  ad  libidinis  varies  appetitm  vitio  sumus  infirmitatU  in^ 
genita,  '  by  the  fault  of  our  natural  infirmity,  we  are  prone  to  the 
appetites  of  lust  and  sins/ 

7.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  naturally  a  man  cannot  do  or 

Eerform  the  law  of  God  ;  because  being  so  weak,  so  tempted  by  his 
ody;  and  this  life  being  the  bod/s  day,  that  is,  the  time  in  which 
its  appetites  are  properly  prevailing ;  to  be  born  of  Adam,  is  to  be 
bom  under  sin,  that  is,  under  such  inclinations  to  it,  that  as  no  man 
will  remain  innocent,  so  no  man  can  of  himself  keep  the  law  of  God ; 
Fendidit  se  prior*,  ac  per  hoc  omne  semen  ejus  subjectum  est  peccato  ; 
guamo6re?fi  injirmum  esse  hominem  ad  prcecepta  legis  servanda,  said 
the  author  of  the  commentary  on  S.  Paul's  epistles  usually  attributed 
to  S.  Ambrose*. 

But  beyond  this  there  are  two  things  more  considerable ;  the  one 
is  that  the  soul  of  man  being  devested  by  Adam's  faU,  by  way  of 
punishment,  of  all  those  supernatural  assistances  which  God  put  into 
it ;  that  which  remained  was  a  reasonable  soul,  fitted  for  the  actions 
of  life  and  of  reason,  but  not  of  any  thing  that  was  supernatural. 
For  the  soul,  being  immerged  in  flesh,  feeling  grief  by  participation 
of  evils  from  the  flesh,  hath  and  must  needs  have  discourses  in  order 
to  its  own  ease  and  comfort,  that  is,  in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
body's  desires ;  which,  because  they  are  often  contradicted,  restrained, 
and  curbed,  and  commanded  to  be  mortified  and  killed,  by  the  laws 
of  God,  must  of  necessity  make  great  inlets  for  sin ;  for  while  reason 
judges  of  things  in  proportion  to  present  interests,  and  is  less  ap- 
preliensive  of  the  proportions  of  those  good  things  which  are  not 

'  [ibid.,  lin.  109.]  •  [sc.  *  Adam.'] 

'  Lib.  i.  advers.  gentes.  [p.  2S8,  not  ^  In  cap.  viL  Rom.  [torn,  ii  append.y 

m,  supra.]  col.  66  F.J 
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the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  of  another ;  the  reason  abuses  the 
will  as  the  flesh  abuses  the  reason.  And  for  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  the  grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  us  be  bom  again,  to 
•become  spiritual ;  that  is,  to  have  new  principles,  new  appetites,  and 
new  interests. 

The  other  thing  I  was  to  note  is  this ;  that  as  the  devil  was  busy 
to  abuse  mankind,  when  he  was  fortified  by  many  advantages  and 
favours  from  God :  so  now  that  man  is  naturally  bom  naked,  and 
devested  of  those  graces  and  advantages,  and  hath  an  infirm  sickly 
body,  and  enters  upon  the  actions  of  life  through  infancy,  and  child- 
hood, and  youth,  and  folly,  and  ignorance;  the  devil,  it  is  certain, 
will  not  omit  his  opportunities,  but  will  with  all  his  power  possess 
and  abuse  mankind  :  and  upon  the  apprehension  of  this,  the  primitive 
churcli  used,  in  the  first  admission  of  infants  to  the  entrance  of  a 
new  birth  to  a  spiritual  life,  pray  ^  against  the  power  and  frauds  of 
the  devil;  and  that  brought  in  the  ceremony  of  exsufi^tion,  for 
ejecting  of  the  devil.  The  ceremony  was  fond  and  weak,  but  the 
opinion  that  introduced  them  was  full  of  caution  and  pmdence.  For 
"as  Optatus  Milevitanus*  said,  Neininem  fugif  qiiod  omnis  homo  qici 
nascihcfy  quamvia  de  parentibua  christiayiis  nascatur,  sine  spiritu  im^ 
mundo  esse  non  possit,  quern  necesse  sit  ante  salutare  lavacrum  ad 
Aomine  excludi  ac  separarL  It  is  but  too  likely  the  devil  will  take 
advantages  of  our  natural  weaknesses,  and  with  his  temptations  and 
abuses  enter  upon  children  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  choice,  and 
indeed  prepossess  them  with  imitating  follies,  that  may  become 
customs  of  sinfulness  before  they  become  sins ;  and  therefore  with 
rare  wisdom  it  was  done  by  the  church,  to  prevent  the  devil's  frauds 
and  violences  by  an  early  baptism  and  early  offices. 

8.  As  a  consequent  of  all  this  it  comes  to  pass,  tliat  we  being  bom 
thus  naked  of  the  divine  grace,  thus  naturally  weak,  thus  encumbered 
with  a  body  of  sin,  that  is,  a  body  apt  to  tempt  to  forbidden  instances, 
and  thus  assaulted  by  the  frauds  and  violences  of  the  devil,  all  which 
are  helped  on  by  the  evil  guises  of  the  world,  it  is  certain  we  cannot 
with  all  these  disadvantages  and  loads  soar  up  to  heaven  ;  but  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  aflairs  are  in  sad  dispositions  to  enter  into  the 
devil's  portion,  and  go  to  hell :  not  that  if  we  die  before  we  consent 
to  evil,  we  shall  perish ;  but  that  we  are  evilly  disposed  to  do  actions 
that  will  deserve  it,  and  because  if  we  die  before  our  new  birth,  we 
have  nothing  in  us  that  can,  according  to  the  revelations  of  God, 
dispose  us  to  heaven;  according  to  these  words  of  the  apostle*, 
"  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'' 

But  this  infers, — not  that  in  our  flesh,  or  that  in  our  soul,  there  is 
any  sin  properlv  inherent  which  makes  God  to  be  our  present  enemy ; 
that  is,  the  only  or  the  principal  thing  I  suppose  myself  to  have  so 
much  reason  to  deny ; — but  that  the  state  of  the  body  is  a  state  not  at 

■  [*  U8«d.  . . .  pray/  sic  edd.]  "  Lib,  iv.  contr.  Parmen,  [cap.  6.  p,  75.] 
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all  fitted  for  lieavcn,  but  too  much  disposed  to  the  ways  that  lead  to 
hell.  For  even  in  innocent  persons,  in  Christ  himself,  it  was  a  hin^- 
drance  or  a  state  of  present  exclusion  from  heaven ;  he  '  could  not 
enter  into  the  second  tabernacle'  (that  is,  into  heaven)  '  so  long  as 
the  first  tabernacle  of  His  body  was  standing ;'  the  body  of  sin,  that 
is^  of  infirmity.  He  was  first  to  lay  aside,  and  so  by  dying  unto  sin 
once.  He  entered  into  heaven;  according  to  the  other  words  of 
S.  Paul^,  ''  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,'* 
it  is  a  state  of  difi'ering  nature  and  capacity ;  Christ  himself  could 
not  enter  thither  till  He  had  first  laid  that  down,  as  the  divine 
author  to  the  Hebrews*  rarely  and  mysteriously  discourses. 

9.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  Original  Sin,  which  now  I  have  more 
fully  explicated  than  formerly  ;  it  being  then  only  fitting  to  speak  of 
80  much  of  it  as  to  represent  it  to  be  a  state  of  evil,  which  yet  left  in 
us  powers  enough  to  do  our  duty,  and  to  be  without  excuse  (whicli 
very  thing  the  Belgic*  Confession  in  this  article  acknowledges)  and 
that  not  God  but  ourselves  are  authors  of  our  eternal  death  in  case 
we  do  perish. 

But  now  though  thus  far  I  have  admitted  as  far  as  can  be  con- 
sonant to  antiquity,  and  not  unreasonable,  though  in  scripture  so 
much  is  not  expressed;  yet  now  I  must  be  more  restrained,  and 
deny  those  superadditions  to  this  doctrine,  which  the  ignorance  or 
the  fancy,  or  the  interest,  or  the  laziness  of  men  have  sewed  to  thia 
doctrine. 

10.  Original  sin  is  not  our  sin  properly,  not  in- 
8  2.  Admin's  sin     Cerent  in  us,  but  is  only  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  bring 

IS  in  us  no  more  '^     a*    a  e      .l   x      i  •  i    •     •    i  .   • 

than  an  imputed  evil  eftects  upon  US  :  for  that  which  is  inherent  in  us, 
ein,  and  how  it  is  js  a  consetiuent  Only  of  Adam's  sin,  but  of  itself  no  sin  ; 
"***  for  there  being  but  two  things  affirmed  to  be  the  con- 

stituent parts  of  original  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and 
concupiscence,  neither  of  these  can  be  a  sin  in  us,  but  a  punish- 
ment and  a  consequent  of  Adam's  sin  they  may  be.  For  the  case 
is  thus ; — 

One  half  of  Christians  that  dispute  in  this  article,  particularly  the 
Roman  schools,  say  that  concupiscence  is  not  a  sin,  but  a  con- 
sequent of  Adam's  sin  :  the  other  half  of  Christians  (I  mean  in 
Europe)  that  is,  the  protestants,  generally  say  that  the  want  of  ori- 
ginal righteousness  is  a  consequent  of  Adam's  sin,  but  formally  no 
sin.  The  effect  of  these  is  this,  that  it  is  not  certain  amongst  the 
churches  that  either  one  or  the  other  is  formally  our  sin,  or  inherent 
in  us ;  and  we  cannot  affirm  either  without  crossing  a  great  part  of 
Christendom  in  their  affirmative. 

There  have  indeed  been  attempts  made  to  reconcile  this  difference ; 

7  fl  Cor.  XV.  50.]  *  [cap.  xiv.    In  sylloge  confession  urn, 

•  [Heb.  ix.  8;  vR  27  {  v.  2,  3.]  p.  335.— 8vow  Oxon.  1827.J 
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and  therefore  in  the  conference  at  Worms^,  and  in  the  book  offered 
at  Batisbon^  to  the  emperor^  and  in  the  Interim^  itself  they  jumbled 
ihem  both  together^  ^ji^gt  that  Originale  peccatum  est  carentia  jnstU 
iia  arigincdis,  cum  concupUcentia.  But  the  church  of  England  defines 
neither^  but  rather  inclines  to  believe  that  it  consists  in  concupis- 
cence^ as  appears  in  the  explication  of  the  article  which  I  have  an- 
nexed. But  because  she  hath  not  determined  that  either  of  them  is 
formally  a  sin,  or  inherent  in  us,  I  may  with  the  greater  freedom 
discourse  concerning  the  several  parts. 

The  want  of  original  righteousness  is  not  a  thing,  but  the  privation 
of  a  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inherent  in  us ;  and  therefore  if 
it  be  a  sin  at  all  to  us,  it  can  only  be  such  by  imputation.  But 
neither  can  this  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  sin  formally,  because  if  it  be 
at  all,  it  is  only  a  consequent  or  punishment  of  Aaam^s  sin,  and  un- 
avoidable by  us :  for  though  Scotus®  is  pleased  to  affirm  that  there 
was  an  obhgation  upon  human  nature  to  preserve  it ;  I  doubt  not 
but  as  he  intended  it,  he  said  false.  Adam  indeed  was  tied  to  it,  for 
if  he  lost  it  for  himself  and  us,  then  he  only  was  bound  to  keep  it^for 
himself  and  us ;  for  we  could  not  be  obliged  to  keep  it  unless  we 
bad  received  it ;  but  he  was,  and  because  he  lost  it,  we  also  missed 
it ;  that  is,  are  punished,  and  feel  the  evil  effects  of  it  But  besides 
all  this,  the  matter  of  original  righteousness  is  a  thing  framed  in  the 
school-forges,  but  not  at  all  spoken  of  in  scripture,  save  only  that 
'*  God  made  man  upright  V  that  is,  he  was  brought  innocent  into  the 
world,  he  brought  no  sin  along  with  him,  he  was  created  in  the  time 
and  stature  of  reason  and  choice ;  he  entered  upon  action  when  his 
reason  was  great  enough  to  master  his  passion,  all  which  we  do  not : 
it  is  that  which,  as  Prosper  describes  it,  made  a  man  experiem  peccaH, 
et  capacem  Dei ;  for  by  this  is  meant  that  he  had  grace  and  helps 
enough,  if  he  needed  any,  besides  his  natural  powers;  wliich  we 
have  not  by  nature,  but  by  another  dispensation. 

11.  Add  to  all  this,  that  they  who  make  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  to  be  a  sin  formally  in  us,  when  they  come  to  explicate 
their  meaning  by  material  or  intelligible  events,  tell  us  it  is  an 
aversion  from  God ;  that  is,  in  effect,  a  turning  to  the  creature,  and 
differs  no  otherwise  from  concupiscence,  than  going  from  the  west 
directly  does  from  going  directly  to  the  east ;  that  is,  just  nothing. 
It  follows  then,  that  if  concupiscence  be  the  effect  of  Adam^s  sin, 
then  so  must  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  because  they  are  the 
same  thing  in  real  event :  and  if  that  be  no  sin  in  us,  because  it  was 
oidy  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  then  neither  is  the  other  a  sin,  for 
the  same  reason. 

*  rCoUoq.  Worxnac,  4to.  Viteb.  1542.]  — Bumet,   history  of  the  refonnation, 

'  [Acta  colloquii  Ratisponeniis,  p.  4.  part  ii.  book  i.  in  A.D.  1548.] 

— 4to.  Argentor.  1542.]  •  [In  lib.ii.  sentent,,  dist.  xxxii. — torn. 

^  [cap.  ii. — Apud  Goldait,  const,  im-  vi.  p.  948  sqq.] 

p«r.,  torn.  i.  p.  520.— foL  Francof.  1815.  '  [Eccl  vii.  29.] 
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But  then  for  coucupisceuce,  that  this  is  no  sin  before  we  consent 
to  it^  appears  by  many  testimonies  of  antiquity^  and  of  8.  Austin* 
himself^  Quantum  ad  nos  atiinet,  sine  peccato  semper  essemus  donee 
mnareivT  hoc  malum,  si  ei  nunquam  conseniiremus  ad  malum.  And 
it  is  infinitely  against  reason  it  should;  for  in  infants  the  very 
actions  and  desire  of  concupiscence  are  no  sins^  therefore  much  less 
is  the  principle ;  if  the  little  emanations  of  it  in  them  be  innocent^ 
although  there  are  some  images  of  consent^  much  more  is  that  prin- 
ciple innocent  before  any  thing  of  consent  at  all  is  applied  to  it. 

By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  this,  that  the  Eoman  schools, 
affirming  the  first  motions  of  concupiscence  to  be  no  sin,  because 
they  are  involuntary,  and  not  consented  to  by  us,  but  come  upon  us 
whether  we  list  or  no,  yet  that  they  should  think  original  sin  to  be  a 
sin  in  us  really  and  truly,  which  it  is  certain  is  altogether  as  in- 
voluntary and  unchosen  as  concupiscence.  But  I  add  this  also,  that 
concupiscence  is  not  wholly  an  eflect  of  Adam's  sin ;  if  it  were,  then 
it  would  follow  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned  we  should  have  no 
concupiscence,  that  is,  no  contrary  appetites;  which  is  infinitely 
confuted  by  the  experience  of  Adam's  fall :  for  by  the  rebellion  and 
prevailing  of  his  concupiscence  it  was  that  he  fell,  and  that  which 
was  the  cause  could  not  be  the  effect  of  the  same  thing :  as  no  child 
can  beget  his  own  father,  nor  any  thing  which  it  leads  and  draws  in 
after  itself.  Indeed  it  is  true  that  by  Adam's  sin  this  became  much 
worse,  and  by  the  evils  of  the  body  and  its  infirmities,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  new  necessities  and  new 
emergencies ;  Trdim}  fj  ivairrtoTrjs  h  rois  f^avepols  koX  iv  vols  Kpvit' 
Tols  OLTTo  tt}s  7ra/)a/3ao'€6D9  Tov  TTpdrov  iivOpdiTov  €ts  rjpLCLs  KaTriirrq<r€V, 
as  Macarius**  said,  'an  entire  contrariety,  both  manifest  and  secret, 
came  in  upon  us  from  the  transgression  of  Adam ;'  this,  I  say,  be- 
came much  worse,  and  more  inordinate  and  tempted  and  vexed,  and 
we  were  more  under  the  devil's  power,  because  we  had  the  loss  of 
our  own. 

12.  The  result  is  this.  That  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  our 
sin  formally,  but  by  imputation  only,  that  is,  we  are  not  sinners,  but 
we  are  afflicted  for  his  sin,  and  he  is  punished  in  us ;  and  that  it  can- 
not be  our  sin  properly,  but  metonymically,  that  is,  our  misery  c^ily ; 
appears  to  me  demonstratively  certain  upon  this  account:  for  fcow 
can  that  in  another  be  our  sin,  when  it  is  in  us  involuntary,  when  ^r 
own  acts,  if  involuntary,  are  not  sins  ? 

If  it  be  asked,  how  can  we  have  the  punishment  unless  we  alsa 
have  the  fault  ?  I  return  this  answer,  that  S.  Augustine*  and  some 
others  who  make  this  objection,  have  already  given  answers  them- 
selves, and 

—  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi  k^ 

f  Ad  Julianum,  lib.  iL  [cap.  10. — torn.  '  Lib.  iv.  coutra  duas  epistt  Pelag.,  c^ 

K.  col.  547  G.]  4.  [torn.  X.  col.  470.] 

^  Homil.  V.  [p.  287.  not.  g,  supra.]  ^  [Hor.  epi^it.,  lib.  L  2.  liu.  14.] 
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is  an  answer  enough ;  as  Saul  sinned  and  his  seven  sons  were  hanged : 
and  all  that  evil  which  is  upon  us  being  not  by  any  positive  infliction, 
but  by  privative^  or  the  taldng  away  gifts  and  blessings  and  graces 
from  us  which  God^  not  having  promised  to  give^  was  neither  natu- 
rally nor  by  covenant  obUged  to  give^  it  is  certain  He  could  not  be 
obliged  to  continue  that  to  the  sons  of  a  sinning  father^  which  to  an 
innocent  fatlier  He  was  not  obliged  to  give. 

But  these  things^  which  are  only  evils  and  miseries  to  us  upon 
Adam's  account,  become  direct  punishments  upon  our  own  account, 
that  is,  if  we  sin.  But  then  as  to  the  argument  itself :  certainly  it 
were  more  probable  to  say.  We  had  not  the  fault,  we  did  not  do  the 
sin  which  another  did ;  therefore  the  evil  that  we  feel  is  our  misery, 
but  not  our  punishment;  rather  than  to  say, We  are  punished,  there- 
fore we  are  guilty.  For  let  what  will  happen  to  us,  it  is  not  true  that 
we  are  guilty  of  what  we  never  did :  and  whatever  comes  upon  us  by 
the  way  of  empire  and  dominion,  nothing  can  descend  upon  us  by 
the  way  of  justice,  as  relating  to  our  own  fault. 

But  thus  it  was,  that '  in  him  we  are  all  sinners  /  that  is,  his  sin 
is  reckoned  to  us  so  as  to  bring  evil  upon  us ;  because  we  were  bom 
of  him,  and  consequently  put  into  the  same  natural  state  where  he 
was  left  after  his  sin ;  no  otherwise  than  as  children  bom  of  a  bank- 
rupt father,  are  also  miserable;  not  that  they  are  guilty  of  their 
father's  sin,  or  that  it  is  imputed  so  as  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt, 
but  it  is  derived  upon  them  and  reckoned  to  evil  events ;  the  very 
nature  of  birth  and  derivation  from  him  infers  it. 

18.  And  this  it  is  that  S.Austin*'  once  said,  Nascimur  non  pro- 
prie  sed  originaliter  peccatorea ;  that  is,  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to 
us,  but  we  have  none  of  our  own  bora  with  us.  And  this  expression 
of  '  having  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us,'  is  followed  by  divers  of  the 
modern  doctors :  by  S.  Bernard,  aerm.  ii.  Be  dominica  prima  post 
viii.  epiph} ;  by  Lyra  in  v.  cap.  Rom.^ ;  by  Cajetan  ibidem^  ;  by 
Bellarmine,  torn,  iii.°.  Be  amiss,  gratia,  lib,  v.  cap.  17;  by-  Dr. 
Whitaker,  lib,  i.  Be  peccato  originali,  capp,  7  et  9P;  by  Parseus 
in  his  Animadversions  upon  Bellarmine,  lib,  v.  Be  amiss,  gratia, 
cap,  16*1;  by  Dr.  George  Charleton,  lib.  Be  consensu  ecclesia  cafA- 
olica  contra  Trldentinos,  controv.  4 ',  which  is  the  fifth  chapter,  '  Of 
grace,'  in  these  words,  "  Either  we  must,  with  Pelagius,  wholly  deny 
original  sin,  or  it  must  be  by  the  imputation  of  the  injustice  that  was 
in  Adam  that  we  are  made  sinners,  because  original  sin  is  an  imputed 
sin."  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  therefore  it  is  not  formally  ours,  and 
it  is  no  sin  inherent  in  us ;  and  then  the  imputation  means  nothing 
but  that  it  brought  evils  upon  us;  our  dying,  our  sorrow,  and  the 

k  De  civ.  Dei,  lib.  zTiii.  [leg,  xvi.  27.]  '  [torn.  i.  pp.  638,  42. — opp.  fol.  Ge- 

*  [col.  93  sqq.]  nev.  1610.] 

»  [ver.  12.]  1  [p.  855  sq.— 8vo.  Heidelb.  1613.] 

■  [In  Rom.  V.  12.— torn.  ▼.  p.  26.]  »  [p.  427.— 8vo.  Francof.  1613.] 

*  [al.  torn.  iv.  col.  436  iqq.] 
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affections  of  mortality  and  concupiscence,  are  the  consequents  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  occasion  of  ours,  and  so  we  are  in  him  and  by 
him  made  sinners.  And  in  tiiis  there  can  be  no  injustice,  for  this 
imputation  brings  nothing  upon  us  as  in  relation  to  Adam's  sin,  but 
what  by  His  power  and  justice  He  might  have  done  without  such 
relation;  and  what  is  just  if  done  absolutely,  must  needs  be  just 
if  done  relatively;  and  because  there  is  no  other  way  to  reconcile 
this  with  God's  justice,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  other  sense  of  im- 
putation than  what  is  now  explicated. 

S  3  The  doc-         ^^'  A-Dam's  sin  did  not  destroy  the  liberty  of  our 
trine  of  the  an-     election,  but  left  it  naturally  as  great  as  before  the 

cieut  fathers  waa      f»|| 

mainedin  us  af-  And  here  I  observe,  that  the  fathers  before  S. 

ter  the  fall.  Augustine  generally  maintained  the  doctrine  of  man's 

liberty  remaining  after  the  fall;  the  consequents  of  which  are  in- 
compossible  and  inconsistent  with  the  present  doctrines  of  original 
sin. 

That  the  doctrine  of  man's  liberty  remaining  was  general  and  ca- 
tholic, appears  by  these  few  testimonies  instead  of  very  many.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  second'  apology  for  the  Christians,  hath  these  words, 
Kai  TTiv  ^xrjv  vo€p6v  koX  bwifji^vov  aipelcrOai  TokqOrj  kou  €v  TTpdrrew, 
TO  yivos  TO  iLvOptimvov  Tr€TroCr]K€v,  war  iivaTTokoyqTov  elvat  rot? 
TtCLtnv  ivOp<aTTOLs  irapa  r<5  0e<{)*  KoyiKol  yap  Kal  Oeoip'qTLKol  yey^vvrjv- 
rat-  'Christ  hath  declared  that  the  devil  and  liis  angels,  and  men 
that  follow  him,  shall  be  tormented  in  hell  for  ever ;  which  thing  is 
not  yet  done  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  because  God  foresees  that  some 
by  repentance  shall  obtain  salvation,  even  some  that  are  not  yet  bom : 
and  from  the  beginning  He  created  mankind  so  that  he  should  be 
endued  with  understanding,  and  by  the  power  of  his  free-will  shojil^^ 
obtain  choice  to  follow  truth,  and  to  do  well :  wherefore  all  men  arc 
wholly  left  without  excuse  and  defence  before  God,  for  they  are 
created  by  Him  reasonable  and  fit  for  contemplation.' 

S.  Cynllus",  lid,  iv.  in  Joan,  c.  7,  Non  possiimii^  secundum  eccle- 
sia  veriiatUque  dogmata  liberam  potestatem  hominis,  quod  liberum 
arbitrium  appellamuSy  ullo  modo  negare. 

S.  Hieronymus*,  epist,  ad  Ctesiphontem,  extrern,,  Frvstra  bias- 
phemas  et  ignorantium  auribus  ingeris,  nos  liberum  arbitrium  con- 
demnare  ;  damnetur  Me  qui  damnat, 

Atuiiar  HypognosticSiny ,  lib,  iii.,  Igitur  liberum  arbitrium  hominU 
bus  esse,  ceriajide  credimu^,  et  prcedicamus  indubitanter  ;  {et  i^ifra) 
Est  igitur  liberum  arbitrium,  quod  quisquis  esse  negaverit,  catAolicud 
non  est, 

«  [al.  *  first.'  §  28.  p.  CI.]  r  [capp.  3  fin.  et  10  init— Inter  opp. 

"   fp.  '301.  opp.  latine,  fol.  Par.  ICOo]       S.  August.,  torn.  x.  append.,  coll.  13  O 
•  [Ep.  xliii.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  -iSLJ      et  20  F.] 
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Gregory  Nyssenus*,  the  great  divine,  saith,  lib.  vii.  De  phUosoph, 
c  2,  Q>ncupiscere  et  nan  concupiscere,  mentiri  et  nan  mentiri,  ei  qua- 
eunque  ialia  in  qutbua  cansistuni  virtutU  et  vUii  opera,  Aac  sunt  i% 
noitra  libera  arhitrio. 

B.  Macarius  JSgyptias%  horn,  xv.  Caterumve  semel  et  omnino  reio- 
net  et  permaneat  delectus  et  arbitrii  libertas,  qiutm  primittis  iomini 
dedit  Deus,  ea  propter  dispensatiane  sua  res  administrantur,  et  carpo^ 
runt  solutio  sit,  ut  in  volunlate  Aominis  situm  sit,  ad  bonum  vel  ma- 
lum  converti, 

Marcus  Eremita^  lib.  Be  baptismo,  ultra  medium,  speaks  more 
home  to  the  particular  question,  Hoc  et  similia  cum  sciat  scriptura, 
in  nostra  potestaie  pasitum  esse  ut  Iubc  agamus  nee  ne,  propterea  nan 
Satanam,  neque  peccatum  Ada,  sed  nos  increpat ;  {et  infra^,)  Primam 
conceptianem  Aabemus  ex  di^ensatione  quemadmodum  et  ille,  et  pe- 
rinde  ac  ille  pro  arbitrio  possumus  obtemperare  vel  nan  obtemperare, 

Julius  Firmicus*',  Be  erroribus  prqfanarum  religianum,  cap.  29, 
Liberum  te  Bens  fecit,  in  tua  manu  est  ut  aut  vivas  avt  pereas,  qui 
te  per  abrupta  pradpitas. 

S.  Ambrose^,  in  exposit.  psalm,  xl.,  Homini  dedit  eligendi  arbi- 
irium,  quid  sequatur ;  .  .  ante  haminem  vita  et  mars ;  si  deli^uerts, 
nan  natura  in  culpa  est,  sed  eligentis  affectus. 

Gaudentius  Brixianus*,  teriio  tractat.  super  Exod,,  Horum  can- 
cessa  semel  voluntatis  libertas  nan  aufertur,  ne  nihil  de  eo  Judicare 
fossit  qui  liber  nonfuerit  in  agendo. 

Boethius,  libra  Be  consolatiane  p/iilosopAia^,  Qua  cum  ita  sint, 
manet  intemerata  7nortalibus  arbitrii  libertas. 

Though  it  were  easy  to  bring  very  many  more  testimonies  to  this 

i)urpose,  yet  I  have  omitted  them  because  the  matter  is  known  to  all 
earned  persons,  and  have  chosen  these,  because  they  testify.  That 
our  liberty  of  choice  remains  after  the  fall ;  that  if  we  sin,  the  fault 
is  not  in  our  nature,  but  in  our  persons  and  election ;  that  still  it  is 
in  our  powers  to  do  good  or  evil :  that  this  is  the  sentence  of  the 
church ;  that  he  who  denies  this  is  not  a  catholic  believer. 

15.  And  this  is  so  agreeable  to  nature,  to  experience,  to  the 
sentence  of  all  wise  men,  to  the  nature  of  laws,  to  the  effect  of 
reward  and  punishments,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  man  would  deny 

*  [Rather,  Nemesius;  sec  Fabricius,  Deus  largitus  est  homini,  summa  cum 
biblioth.  grsc.,  lib.  v.  cap.  14,  '  Neme-  dispensatioim  res  illius  administrantur, 
«iu8.']  fitqne  corporum  solutio/  &c. — p.  96  C. — 

*  [Instead  of  eorreetin{|r  this  passage  fol.  Paris.  1621.] 

by  conjecture,  the  editor  gives  the  ori-  "  [Biblioth.  vett.  patr.  Galland.,  torn. 

ginal    Greek,  with    Picus's    translation,  viii.  pp.  48,  54.] 

*AW' lya  <l>ay^  Ka0dira^  koI  iiafitimj  rh  ^  [p.  117.] 

Qinf^o6<rtoyt  ^Ttf  4^  iipxv^  ^  ®«^»  Kw/cf  ^  [  vid.  in  ver.  10,  §  22. — torn.  i.  coL 

T^  iu^Bpi&ir^t  ro{nov  oiKoyofUKHs  rk  irpay-  876  B.] 

/lora  Ztoucttrait  koI  yiyvtrat  \6ais  trotfjj.-  «  [p.  948  G.] 

ra0v,K,r.\.    'Atqui  ut  prorsus  appareat  et  '  [lib.  t.  pros.  6.  p.  1116.] 

rata  sit  arbitrii  libertas,  quam  ab   initio 
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it,  if  it  were  not  upon  this  mistake ;  for  many  wise  and  learned  men 
dispute  against  it,  because  they  find  it  affirmed  in  holy  scripture 
every  where,  That  grace  is  necessary,  that  we  are  servants  of  sin, 
that  we  cannot  come  to  God  unless  we  be  drawn,  and  very  many 
more  excellent  things  to  the  same  purpose :  upon  the  account  of 
which  they  conclude  that  therefore  our  free-will  is  impaired  by 
Adam's  fall,  since  without  the  grace  of  God  we  cannot  convert  our- 
selves to  godliness;  and  being  converted,  without  it  we  cannot 
stand ;  and  if  we  stand,  without  it  we  cannot  go  on ;  and  going  on^ 
without  it  we  cannot  persevere. 

a.  Now  though  all  this  be  very  true,  yet  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
whole  question.  For  when  it  is  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  did  not, 
could  not,  impair  our  hberty,  but  all  that  freedom  of  election  which 
was  concreated  with  his  reason,  and  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
creature,  did  remain  inviolate ;  there  is  no  more  said,  but  that  after 
Adam's  fall  all  that  which  was  natural  remained,  and  that  what 
Adam  could  naturally  do,  all  that  he  and  we  can  do  afterwards.  But 
yet  this  contradicts  not  all  those  excellent  discourses  which  the 
church  makes  of  the  necessity  of  grace;  of  the  necessity  and  effect 
of  which  I  am  more  earnestly  persuaded,  and  do  believe  more  things, 
than  are  ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools  of  learning :  but  when  I 
say  that  our  will  can  do  all  that  it  ever  could,  I  mean  all  that  it 
could  ever  do  naturally,  but  not  all  that  is  to  be  done  superna- 
turally. — But  then  this  I  add,  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
all  that  belongs  to  spiritual  life,  are  not  naturally  known,  not  na- 
turally discerned;  but  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  Spirit;  and 
when  they  are  known,  they  are  not  naturally  amiable,  as  being  in 
great  degrees  and  many  regards  contradictory  to  natural  desires; 
but  they  are  made  amiable  by  the  proposition  of  spiritual  rewards, 
and  our  will  is  moved  by  God  in  ways  not  natural,  and  the  active 
and  passive  are  brought  together  by  secret  powers;  and  after  all 
this,  our  will,  being  put  into  a  supernatural  order,  does  upon  these 
presuppositions  choose  freely,  and  work  in  the  manner  of  nature. 
Our  will  is  after  Adam  naturally  as  free  as  ever  it  was,  and  in 
spiritual  things  it's  free,  when  it  is  made  so  by  the  Spirit;  for 
nature  could  never  do  that:  according  to  that  saying  of  Celestine'?, 
Nenio  nisi  per  Christum  libero  bene  utitur  arhitrio :  omnis  sanda 
cogit-atio  et  motus  honce  voluntatis  ex  Deo  est,  '  a  man  before  he  is  in 
Christ,  hath  free-will,  but  cannot  use  it  well ;  he  hath  motions  and 
operations  of  will,  but  without  God's  grace  they  do  not  dcliglit  in 
holy  things,' 

p.  But  then  in  the  next  place  there  is  another  mistake  also  :  when 
it  is  affirmed  in  the  writings  of  some  doctors  that  the  will  of  man  is 
depraved,  men  presently  suppose  that  depravation  is  a  natural  or  phy- 
sichl  effect,  and  means  a  diminution  of  powers;  whereas  it  signifies 

«  [Prapteritorum  sedis  apostolicae  episcoporum  auctoritates  de  gratia,  &c.,  cipp. 
iv.  et  vi.  p.  472  sq.J 
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Botliing  but  a  being  in  love  with,  or  having  chosen,  an  evil  object, 
and  not  an  impossibility  or  weakness  to  do  the  contrary,  but  only 
because  it  will  not ;  for  the  powers  of  the  will  cannot  be  lessened  by 
any  act  of  the  same  faculty,  for  the  act  is  not  contrary  to  the  faculty, 
fend  therefore  can  do  nothing  towards  its  destruction. 

y.  As  a  consequent  of  this  I  infer  that  there  is  no  natural  ne- 
cessity of  sinning;  that  is,  there  is  no  sinful  action  to  which  na- 
turally we  are  determined ;  but  it  is  our  own  choice  that  we  sin : 
this  depending  upon  the  former,  stands  or  falls  with  it.  But  because 
God  hath  superinduced  so  many  laws,  and  the  devil  superinduces 
temptations  upon  our  weak  nature,  and  we  are  to  enter  into  a  super- 
natural state  of  things ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  need  the  helps  of 
supernatural  grace  to  enable  us  to  do  a  supernatural  duty  in  order 
to  a  divine  end ;  so  that  the  necessity  of  sinning  which  we  all  com- 
plain of,  though  it  be  greater  in  us  than  it  was  in  Adam  before  his 
fall,  yet  is  not  absolute  in  either,  nor  merely  natural,  but  accidental 
and  superinduced  ;  and  in  remedy  to  it,  God  also  hath  superinduced 
and  promised  '  His  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him/ 

,   .  16.  But  the  main  of  all  is  this;  that  tliis  sin  of 

fa  not  imputed  to  Adam  is  not  imputed  unto  us  to  eternal  damnation, 
nstoourdanma-  For  eternal  death  was  not  threatened  to  Adam  for 
^^°'  his  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  from  him  come  upon 

us  for  that  which  was  none  of  ours.  Indeed  the  Socinians  afGrm 
that  the  death  which  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  was  death 
eternal ;  that  is,  God  then  decreed  to  punish  sinners  with  the  por- 
tion of  devils.  It  is  likely  He  did  so,  but  that  this  was  the  death 
introduced  for  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  all  mankind  is  not  at  all  af- 
firmed in  scripture :  but  temporal  death  is  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin ; 
'in  Adam  we  all  die,'  and  the  death  that  Adam's  sin  brought  in  is 
wich  as  could  have  a  remedy  or  recompence  by  Christ ;  but  eternal 
death  hath  no  recompence,  and  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  but  tem- 
poral death  shall.  But  that  which  I  say  is  this ;  that  for  Adam's 
sin  alone  no  mail  but  himself  is  or  can  justly  be  condemned  to  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  fire. 

This  depends  also  upon  the  former  accounts,  because  mere  nature 
brings  not  to  hell,  but  choice.  Ni/iil  ardet  hi  inferno  nisi  propria 
voluntas,  said  S.  Bernard  ** ;  and  since  original  sin  is  not  properly 
ours,  but  only  by  imputation,  if  God  should  impute  Adam's  sin  so 
as  to  damn  any  one  for  it,  all  our  good  we  receive  from  God  is  much 
less  than  that  evil;  and  we  should  be  infinitely  to  seek  for  justifica- 
tions of  God's  justice  and  glorifications  of  His  mercy,  or  testimonies 
of  His  goodness. 

But  now  the  matter  is  on  this  side  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  let 
a  man  take  what  side  he  will,  he  shall  have  parties  enough ;  and  no 
prejudices,  or  load  of  a  consenting  authority,  can  be  against  liim,  but 

It  [Ste  vol.  T.  p.  598,  note  k.] 
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that  there  shall  be  on  the  side  of  reason  as  great  and  leading  persons^ 
as  there  are  of  those  who  have  been  abused  by  error  and  prejudice. 
In  the  time  of  S.  Augustine,  Vincentius,  Victor,  and  some  others,  did 
believe  tliat  infants  dying  without  baptism  should  nevertheless  be 
saved,  although  he  believed  them  guilty  of  original  sin :  Bucer,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Calvin,  affirmed  the  same  of  the  children  of  faithful 

Earents,  but  Zuinglius  affirmed  it  of  all,  and  that  no  infant  did  lose 
eaven  for  his  original  stain  and  corruption. 
Something  less  than  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians;  who 
exclude  infants  unbaptized  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  pro- 
mised to  them  an  eternal  atid  a  natural  beatitude ;  and  for  it  S.  Au- 
gustine *  reckons  them  for  heretics,  as  indeed  being  impatient  of  every 
thing  almost  which  they  said.  But  yet,  the  opinion  was  embracea 
lately  by  Ambrosius  Catliarinus,  Albertus  Pighius,  and  Hieronymus 
Savanarola.  And  though  S.  Augustine  sometimes  calls  as  good  men 
as  himself  by  the  name  of  Pelagians,  calling  all  them  so  that  assign 
a  third  place  or  state  to  infants ;  yet  besides  these  now  reckoned, 
8.  Gregory  Nazianzen  J  and  his  scholiast  Nicetas  did  believe  and 
teach  it ;  and  the  same  is  affirmed  also  by  S.  Athanasius,  or  whoever 
is  the  author  of  the  'Questions  to  AntiochusV  usually  attributed  to 
him,  and  also  by  S.  Ambrose  *,  or  the  author  of  the  commentaries  on 
S.  Paul's  epistles,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  pope  Damasus,  that  is, 
before  four  hundred  years  after  Christ :  and  even  by  S.  Augustine 
himself  expressly  in  his  third  book  De  Ubero  arbitrio,  cap,  xxiii."* ;  but 
when  he  was  heated  with  his  disputations  against  the  Pelagians,  he 
denied  all",  and  said  that  a  middle  place  or  state  was  never  heard  of 
in  the  church. 

^  For  all  this,  the  opinion  of  a  middle  state  for  unbaptized  infants 
continued  in  the  church,  and  was  expressly  affirmed  by  pope  Inno- 
cent the  third  o;  who  although  he  says  infants  should  not  see  the 
face  of  God,  yet  he  expressly  denies  that  they  shall  be  tormented  in 
hell ;  and  he  is  generally  followed  by  the  schoolmen ;  who  almost 
universally  teach,  that  infants  shall  be  deprived  of  the  vision  beatifi- 
cal, but  shall  not  suffer  hell-torments ;  but  yet  they  stoop  so  much 
towards  S.  Augustine's  harsh  and  fierce  opinion,  that  they  say  this  de- 
privation is  a  part  of  hell ;  not  of  torment,  but  of  banishment  from 
God,  and  of  abode  in  the  place  of  torment.  Among  these  they  are 
also  divided,  some  affirming  that  they  have  some  pain  of  sense,  but 
little  and  light ;  others  saying  they  have  none :  even  as  they  pleased 
to  fancy ;  for  they  speak  wholly  without  ground,  and  merely  by 
chance  and  interest ;  and  against  the  consent  of  antiquity,  as  I  have 

*  Lib.  de  haeresiibuR,  cap.  xviii.  [leg.  ■  [torn.  i.  col.  637  sqq.  ] 

Ixxxviii. — torn.  viii.  col.  26.]  "  De  verb,  apost  serm.  xxv.  [leg.  xiv. 

i  Orat.  in  sanctum  baptism,  [p.  253.  — al.  serm.  ccxciv.  cap.  3.  torn.  v.  coL 

not.  a,  supra.  1184  A.] 

*  Quxst  cxiv.  [leg.  cxv. — torn.  ii.  p.  "  Lib.  iii.   decretal.    [Greg,   ix.]   tit, 
396  F.]  '  De  bapt  ct  ejus  effectu  ;*    cap.  *  Mi^o- 

*  In  cap.  V.  Rom.  [ver.  12.]  res.'  [col.  1278.] 
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already  instanced.  But  Qregorius  Ariminensis^  Driedo,  Lutlier^ 
Melancthon^  and  Tilmanus  Heshusius,  are  fallen  into  the  worst  of 
S.  Augustine's  opinion^  and  sentence  poor  infants  to  the  flames  of  hell 
for  original  sin,  if  they  die  before  baptism. 

17.  To  this  I  shall  not  say  much  more  than  what  I  have  said 
otherwhere,  but  that  no  catholic  writer  for  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ  did  ever  affirm  it,  but  divers  afiirmed  the  contrary.  And  in- 
deed if  the  unavoidable  want  of  baptism  should  damn  infants,  for  the 
fault  which  was  also  unavoidable,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  in 
any  sense  be  true  that  Christ  died  for  all,  if  at  least  the  children  of 
christian  parents  should  not  find  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death,  be- 
cause that  without  the  fault  of  any  man  they  want  the  ceremony. 
Upon  this  account  some  good  men,  observing  the  great  sadness  and 
the  injustice  of  such  an  accident,  are  willing  upon  any  terms  to  admit 
infants  to  heaven,  even  \i*ithout  baptism,  if  any  one  of  their  relatives 
desire  it  for  them,  or  if  the  church  desires  it ;  which  in  efTect  admits 
all  christian  infants  to  heaven ;  of  this  opinion  were  Gerson<i,  Biel', 
Cajeian",  and  some  others.  All  which  to  my  sense  seems  to  declare, 
that  if  men  would  give  themselves  freedom  of  judgment,  and  speak 
what  they  think  most  reasonable,  they  would  speak  honour  of  God's 
mercy,  and  not  impose  such  fierce  and  unintelligible  things  con- 
cerning His  justice  and  goodness,  since  our  blessed  Saviour,  con- 
cerning infants  and  those  only  who  are  like  infants^  affirms,  that 
'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  But  now  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  variety  of  opinions  it  will  be  hard  to  pick  out  any  thing  that  is 
certain.  For  my  part  I  believe  this  only  as  certain,  that  nature  alone 
cannot  bring  them  to  heaven,  and  that  Adam  left  us  in  a  state  in 
which  we  could  not  hope  for  it;  but  this  I  know  also,  that  as  soou 
as  this  was  done,  Christ  was  promised,  and  that  before  there  was  any 
birth  of  man  or  woman ;  and  that  God's  grace  is  greater  and  more 
communicative  than  sin,  and  Christ  was  more  gracious  and  effective 
than  Adam  was  hurtful ;  and  that  therefore  it  seems  very  agreeable 
to  God's  goodness  to  bring  them  to  happiness  by  Christ,  who  were 
brought  to  misery  by  Adam,  and  that  He  will  do  this  by  Himself 
alone,  in  ways  of  His  own  finding  out. 

And  yet  if  God  will  not  give  them  heaven  by  Christ,  He  will  not 
throw  them  into  hell  by  Adam :  if  His  goodness  will  not  do  the  first> 
His  goodness  and  His  justice  will  not  sufifer  Him  to  do  the  second : 
and  therefore  I  consent  to  antiquity  and  the  schoolmen's  opinion 
thus  far ;  that  the  destitution  or  loss  of  God's  sight  is  the  effect  of 
original  sin,  that  is,  by  Adam's  sin  we  were  left  so  as  that  we  cannot 
by  it  go  to  heaven.  But  here  I  differ ;  whereas  they  say  tliis  may  be 
a  final  event,  I  find  no  warrant  for  that,  and  think  it  only  to  be  an 
intermedial  event ;  that  is,  though  Adam's  sin  left  us  there,  yet  God 

<  17  [?]  torn.  iii.  serm.  de  nativ.  B.  •  In  8  Thorn.  q.lxTiiL  [artt  1,2,  11.] 

Mariae  in  concil.  Const  [p.  ISt*).]  *  r  See  this  argument  expanded,  toI.  t. 

'  Lib.  iv.  dist.  4.  q.  2.  [l  140  sqq.]  p.  565.] 
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did  not  leave  us  there,  but  iustantlv  gave  us  Christ  as  a  remedy. 
And  DOW  what  in  particular  shall  be  the  state  of  onbaptized  infanb^ 
so  dying,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  or  teach,  because  God  hath  kepi 
it  as  a  secret ;  I  only  know  that  He  is  a  eracious  Father,  and  firom 
His  goodness  nothing  but  goodness  is  to  l)e  expected ;  and  that  ia^ 
since  neither  scripture,  nor  any  father  till  about  S.  Augustine's  time, 
did  teach  the  poor  babes  could  die,  not  only  once  for  Adam's  sin, 
but  twice  and  for  ever,  I  can  never  think  that  I  do  my  duty  to  God 
if  I  think  or  speak  any  thing  of  Him  that  seems  so  unjust,  or  so 
much  against  His  goodness.  And  therefore,  although  by  baptism,  or 
by  the  ordinary  ministr}',  infants  are  new  born,  and  rescued  from  the 
state  of  Adam's  account,  which  metonvmically  may  be  called  a  re* 
milting  of  original  sin,  that  is,  receiving  them  from  the  punishment 
of  Adam's  sin,  or  the  state  of  evil  whither  in  him  they  are  devolved ; 
yet  baptism  does  but  consider  that  grace  which  God  gives  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  He  gives  it  more  ways  than  one;  to  them  that  desire 
baptism ;  to  them  that  die  for  christmnity ;  and  the  church,  even  in 
Origen's^  time,  and  before  that,  did  account  the  babes  that  died  in 
Bethlehem  by  the  sword  of  Herod  to  be  saints ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  He  gives  it  many  ways  that  we  know  not  of. 

And  therefore  S.  Bernard,  and  many  others,  do  suppose,  that  the 
want  of  baptism  is  supplied  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
which  purpose  the  eighty-seventh  epistle  of  S.  Bernard "  is  worth  the 
reading.  But  this  I  add,  that  those  who  affirmed  that  infants  without 
actual  baptism  could  not  be  saved,  affirmed  the  same  also  of  them  if 
they  wanted  the  holy  eucharist,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Paulinus,  epi^,  vi.*, 
the  writer  o(  Hypopfiostic&n,  lib,  v.^,  S.  Augustine,  Aam,  x.",  9erm.  viii., 
De  verbis  apostoli^;  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  epistle  to 
Vitalis^ 

And  since  no  church  did  ever  enjoin  to  any  catechumen  any 
penance  or  repentance  for  original  sin,  it  seems  horrible  and  un- 
reasonable that  any  man  can  be  damned  for  that  for  which  no  man  is 
bound  to  repent, 

18.  The  sum  of  all  is  this; 
trine  of  ontiqui'         «•  Original  sin  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us  to 
ty  in  this  whole     niaiiy  evil  effects. 
"^  ^''  ^.  It  brings  death  and  the  evils  of  this  life. 

y.  Our  evils  and  necessity  being  brought  upon  us,  bring  in  a  flood 
of  passions  which  are  hard  to  be  bridled,  or  mortified. 

i.  It  hath  left  us  in  pure  naturals,  disrobed  of  such  aids  extraor- 
dinary as  Adam  had. 

■  [Hora.  iii.   in  divers. — torn,   iil   f.  y  [Inter  opp.  S.August. — torn.  x.  «p« 

cxxi.  K. — fol.  Par.  1522.]  pend.  col.  39  sq.] 

V  [col.  1454  sq.]  *  [Legendum  omnino,  'torn,  x.'  sciL 

*  [The  epigrams  of  Paulinus  are  found  edd.  Basil,  et  ed.  Paris.  1586.] 

in  his  thirty- second  epistle  (aL  lib.  ii.  •  [al.   serro.  clxxiv.  cap.  6. — torn.  r. 

epist.  4)  but  they  refer  rather  to  baptism  col.  834.] 

than  the  eucharist]  *  [al.  ep.  ccxviL  c.  5.  tom.  ii.  col  805,] 
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€.  It  deprives  us  of  all  title  to  heaven  or  supernatural  happiness,  that 
is^  it  neither  hath  in  it  strength  to  live  a  spiritual  life^  nor  title  to  a 
heavenly. 

C  It  leaves  in  us  our  natural  concupiscence^  and  makes  it  much 
worse. 

Thus  far  I  admit  and  explicate  this  article. 

But  all  that  I  desire  of  the  usual  propositions  which  are  variously 
taught  now-a-days,  is  this. 

a.  Original  sin  is  not  an  inherent  evil;  not  a  sin  properly,  but 
metonymically ;  that  is,  it  is  the  eflFect  of  one  sin,  and  the  cause  of 
many ;  a  stain,  but  no  sin. 

j3.  It  does  not  destroy  our  liberty  which  we  had  naturally. 
y.  It  does  not  introduce  a  natural  necessity  of  sinning. 

b.  It  does  not  damn  any  infant  to  the  eternal  pains  of  helL 

And  now  how  consonant  my  explication  of  the  article  is  to  the 
first  and  best  antiquity,  besides  the  testimonies  I  have  already  brought 
here  concerning  some  parts  of  it,  will  appear  by  the  following  autho- 
rities, speaking  to  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  to  the  whole  question. 

S.  Ignatius  °  the  martyr,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  hath 
these  words,  'Ear  eiaePfj  rts,  ivOpontos  ©cou  i<mv'  iav  b^  cLcePrj  ny, 

itfOpiDTTOS    TOV   biafioKoV    OlfK   AtTO   TTJS   if>Va€(DS,   AAA'    iiTTO  TTJS   kavTov 

yvfLyL-qs  yiv6fi€vos,  '  if  a  man  be  a  pious  man,  he  is  a  man  of  God ; 
if  he  be  impious,  he  is  of  the  devil,  not  made  so  by  nature,  but  by 
his  own  choice  and  sentence  /  by  which  words  he  excludes  nature^ 
and  affirms  our  natural  liberty  to  be  the  cause  of  our  good  or  evil ; 
that  is,  we  are  in  fault,  but  not  Adam,  so  as  we  are. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  Ignatius  hath  said  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary of  this,  or  to  infirm  the  force  of  these  words;  and  they  who 
would  fain  have  alleged  him  to  contrary  purposes,  cite  him  caUing 
Adam's  sin  iraXaLav  bvaaififiov^,  'the  old  iniquity;'  which  appel- 
lative is  proper  enough,  but  of  no  efficacy  in  this  question. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (if  he  be  the  author  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
hierarchy'')  does  very  well  explicate  tliis  article;  Trjv  h^OpoiTtiiav 

TToAvTra^corarr;  fo)^  biajbi\€TaL  kcX  to  tov  if>6opo'jTOLov  Oavdrov  iti- 
pas,  'when  in  the  beginning  human  nature  foolishly  fell  from  the 
state  of  good  things  which  God  gave  it,  it  was  then  entered  into  a 
life  of  passions,  and  the  end  of  the  corruption  of  death.'  This  sen- 
tence of  his  differs  not  from  that  of  S.  Chrysostom  before  alleged ; 
for  when  man  grew  miserable  by  Adam's  fall,  and  was  disrobed  of 
his  aids,  he  grew  passionate,  and  peevish,  and  tempted,  and  sick,  and 
died.     This  is  all  his  account  of  Adam's  story ;  and  it  is  a  very  true 


:& 
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one :  but  the  writer  was  of  a  later  date,  not  much  before  S.  Augus- 
tine^s  time,  as  it  is  supposed ;  but  a  learned  and  a  catholic  believer. 

19.  Concerning  Justin  Martyr  I  have  already  given  this  account^ 
that  he  did  not  think  the  liberty  of  choice  impaired  by  Adam's  sin, 
but  m  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew'  he  gives  no  account  of 
original  sin  but  this,  that  "  Christ  was  not  crucified  or  bom  as  if 
Himself  did  need  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  which  by  Adam 
fell  into  death,  and  the  deception  of  the  serpent,  besides  all  that 
which  men  commit  wickedly  upon  their  own  stock  of  impiety,'*  So. 
that  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  was  death,  and  being  abused  by  the 
devil ;  for  this  very  reason,  to  rescue  us  from  the  effects  of  this  de^. 
ception  and  death,  and  to  redeem  us  from  our  impiety,  Christ  was 
born  and  died.  But  all  this  meddles  not  with  any  thing  of  the- 
present  questions ;  for  to  this  all  interests,  excepting  the  Pelagians 
and  Socinians,  will  subscribe.  It  is  material  which  is  spoken  by 
him,  or  some  under  his  name  in  the  '  Questions  and  answers  to  the 
orthodox','  Ovbels  iT€<l>vK(is  A/uuipTcivcii;  tj  d.vofi€iv,  hs  ovx  ijiiafyrfv  ff 
ovK  rfvofirjacv  'JTi(f>VK€  b^  hiMaprdveiv  6  Kara  rriv  avOaip^rov  itpO" 
aCp€mv  &y(i>v  kavrov  fls  to  'nparruv  &  ^ovk^rai,  cItc  iyaOa  ciTf 
fftavka'  rh  h\  Ppi<f)os,  fire  ovtto)  Sv  Ttjs  roiavrr}^  bvvdfi€(i>s,  brjKov 
6ti  oiib^  'jri<l>vK€v  hfiaprdvcw*  'there  is  no  man  who  is  by  nature 
bom  to  sin  and  do  wickedly,  but  hath  sinned  and  done  wickedly  j 
but  he  is  by  nature  bom  to  sin,  who  by  the  choice  of  his  free-will  is 
author  to  himself  of  doing  what  he  will,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ; 
but  an  infant,  as  being  not  endued  with  any  such  power,  it  appears 
sufficiently  that  he  is  not  by  nature  bom  to  sin.  These  words, 
when  they  had  been  handled  as  men  pleased,  and  turned  to  such 
senses  as  they  thought  they  could  escape  by,  at  last  they  appear  to 
be  the  words  of  one  who  understood  nothing  of  original  sin,  as  it  is 
commonly  explicated  at  this  day.  For  all  that  this  author  (for  it 
was  indeed  some  later  catholic  author,  but  not  Justin)  did  know  of 
original  sin,  was  that  which  he  relates  in  the  answer  to  the  one 
hundred  and  second  question**,  llepLTefivofifOa  b^  koI  rififls  rp 
irepLTonfj  Tov  Xpiarov  bih  tov  PairrCapLaTos,  ^Kbvofievoi.  tov  'AdafA, 
bi  hv  afiapToi>Kol  yeyov6T€s  TfOvrfKafifv,  kclL  ivbv6fjL€voi  rhv  Kpurrov^ 
6i  ov  bLKai(i>6ivT€s  dviora/utc^a  eK  rdiv  vcKpuiV  Iv  <j5,  <^?|<rli;  6  aTrrforo- 

Ao9,  TT€pL€Tfiri67JT€  TTepLTOfXriV  iiXfipOTToCrjTOV  rfj  iiTTeKbva-fl  TOV  adfAaTO^ 

vp/Zv,  '  we  also  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  of  Christ  by 
baptism,  putting  off  Adam,  by  whom  we  being  made  sinners  did  die, 
and  putting  on  Christ,  by  whom  being  justified,  we  are  risen  from 
the  dead :  in  whom  (saith  the  apostle)  we  were  circumcised  with  the 
circumcision  which  is  made  without  hands,  while  you  have  put  oflf 
your  body.'  That  is,  Adam's  sin  made  us  to  become  sinners,  that  is, 
was  imputed  to  us,  so  that  in  him  we  die ;  but  by  Christ  being  justi- 
fied we  are  made  alive ;  that  is,  in  Him  we  are  admitted  to  another 
life,  a  life  after  our  resurrection ;  and  this  is  by  baptism ;  for  there 

'  [p.  186  A.]  f  Quaest.  Ixxxviii.  [p.  475  D.]  *  [p.  483  B.] 
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we  die  to  Adam  and  lire  to  Christ,  ve  are  initiated  in  a  new  birth  to 
a  new  and  more  perfect  state  of  things.  But  all  tliis  leaves  infants 
in  a  state  of  so  much  innooenoe,  that  ^  they  are  not  formally  guilty  of 
a  sin,  but  imperfect  and  insufficient  to  righteousness,  and  every  one 
hath  his  liberty  left  him  to  do  as  he  please* :'  so  far  is  affirmed  by 
the  author  of  these  answers.  But  the  sentence  of  Justin  Martyr  in 
this  article  may  best  be  conjectured  by  his  discourse,  at  large  under- 
taking to  prove  rr)i;  TrpoaCp€(TLv  iKfvOfpop  irpos  to  <t>€vy€iv  ra  aZ- 
a\pa  Koi  alp€l<rOaL  ra  KoX^ct,  '  a  freedom  of  election  to  fly  evil  things 
and  to  choose  that  which  is  good/  set  down  in  his  second^  apology 
for  the  Christians. 

Theophilus  Antiochenus*  affirms  that  which  destroys  the  new 
<l>aLv6pL€va  about  Adam's  perfection  and  rare  knowledge  in  the  state 
of  innocence.  T^  b^  oiarj  t^KikCi^  S  'Afia/m  in  vrj-jrios  Hv,  610  oi^a> 
itHvaTo  TTiv  yvcaaiv  Kar  &(Cav  \(Dp€Lv,  '  Adam  in  that  age  was  yet 
as  an  infant,  and  therefore  did  not  understand  that  secret^  viz.,  tnat 
the  fruit  which  he  ate  had  in  it  nothing  but  knowledge  :'  and  a  little 
after  reckoning  the  evil  consequents  of  Adam's  sin,  he  names  these 
only,  ir6voi,  dbvmi,  kcU  to  Ti\o$  OdvaTos,  '  grief,  sorrow,  and  death 
at  last.' 

80.  Clemens  of  Alexandria*  having  affirmed  Sti  ^vcrci  fjiv  cwit^- 
Ikioi  y€y6vap.€v  irpd?  dpcr^,  Hhat  by  nature  we  are  bom  apt  to 
virtue,  not  that  we  have  virtue  from  our  birth,  but  that  we  are  apt 
to  require  it  from  thence,'  takes  opportunity  to  discuss  this  question. 
Whether  Adam  was  formed  perfect  or  imperfect;  if  imperfect^  how 
oomes  it  to  pass  that  the  works  of  God,  especially  man,  should  be  im- 
perfect? if  perfect,  how  came  he  to  break  the  commandments?  He 
answers,  that  Adam  was  not  made  perfect  in  his  constitution,  but  pre- 
pared indeed  for  virtue;  ^/ma?  Vk  i^  fipxav  avT<^v  PovKerai  a-i4fc<r- 
0ar  avrff  cvv  <^i5<n9  ^x?^  ^i  ^avrrjs  dpfi^v  '  for  God  would  have 
U8  by  ourselves,  that  is,  by  our  own  choice,  to  be  saved;  for  it  ia 
the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  driven  and  stirred  up  by  itself.' — Many 
more  things  to  the  same  purpose  he  affirms  in  perfect  contradiction 
to  them  who  believe  Adam's  sin  so  to  have  debauched  our  faculties 
that  we  have  lost  all  our  powers  of  election.  Our  powers  of  election 
grow  stronger,  not  weaker,  according  as  our  knowledge  increases; 
TovTo  Ijv  imav^povfievov  to  iir  aim^  K€ifjL€vov^,  ^  that  which  was  in 
Adam'  (meaning  his  free  will)  '  that  was  it  which  grew  with  the  in- 
crease of  a  man ;'  therefore  it  was  not  lost  by  Adam.  But  more  per- 
tinent to  the  present  questions  are  these  words,  ^  An  innocent  martvr 
suffers  like  an  infant;'  to  vrjmov  ov  irpo-qiMtprrjicos,  tj  ivepy&s  fi\p 
oix  ffl^apTrjKos  oib^v  iv  iavTcp",  ^an  infant  neither  committed  actual 
sin,  or  sin  in  liimself;  neither  hath  he  sinned  beforehand;'  that  is, 

^  Qufest  IxxzTiii.  [p.  475  D.]  >"  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  p.  535.  edit  Morel- 

J  [al.  'first;'  cap.  xliiL  p.  69  A.]  lianae.  [al.  p.  632.] 

"  Ad  Autolycum.  lib.  il  [cap.  25.]  ■  Pag.  506.  [aL  600.] 

>  Strom.»  lib.  vi.  [cap.  11.  p.  7S8.] 
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properly  in  Adam,  to  whose  sin  he  gave  no  consent ;  for  else  there 
c^n  be  no  antithesis  or  opposition  in  the  parts  of  his  chstinction ;  *  he 
sinned  not  actually  in  himself/  being  one  member ;  the  other,  irpof/- 
liaprrjKo^,  or  '  sinning  before/ — being  opposed  to  actual  sin,  h^py&s^ 
or  iv  kavT^,  '  in  himself/ — must  mean  '  original'  and  ^  in  another/ 
And  this  he  also  expressly  affirms,  AeyiroDaav  rjiuv,  ttov  iv6pv€V(r€V 
TO  y€vvr)&kv  'Kaihiov,  ly  ttcos  vt^q  r^v  rov    AbhfjL  VTroTriirrfAKiv  ipoof  to 
fiTjhlkv  ivipyacav^;  when  Tatianus  and  the  EncratitesP  did  design  to 
prove  marriage  to  be  unlawful,  because  it  produced  nothing  but  sin- 
ners ;  and  to  that  purpose  urged  those  words  of  Job,  "  There  is  no 
man  free  from  pollution,  ovb*  €l  fiCa  fifiipa  fj  ((n^  avrov,  though  his 
life  be  but  of  one  day/'     For  so  antiquity *i  did  generally  quote  Job 
XXV.  4,  following  the  LXX.,  which  interprets  the  place,  there  being 
neither  the  same  words  nor  the  like  sense  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  that 
very  quotation  had  no  small  influence  into  the  forward  persuasions  of 
the  article  concerning  original  sin,  as  is  visible  to  them  that  have 
read  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.     But  to  the  things  here 
objected  Clemens  replied,  "Let  them  tell  us  then  how  an  infant 
newly  bom  hath  fornicated  or  polluted  himself,  or  how  he  is  fallen 
under  the  curse  of  Adam,  he  who  hath  done  nothing?"  He  had  no 
other  way  to  extricate  himself.     Eor  if  marriage  produces  none  but 
sinners,  persons  hated  by  God,  formally  guilty  of  sin,  then  as  the 
fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.     He  answers.  True,  if  it  were  so ;  but  mar-, 
ri^e  produces  infants  that  are  innocent,  and  having  done  nothing 
evil  yet,  they  never  deserved  to  fall  under  Adam's  curse.     The  effect 
of  which  is  this,  that  to  them,  sickness  and  death  is  a  misery,  but 
not  formally  a  punishment ;  because  they  are  innocent,  and  formally 
are  no  sinners.     Some  to  elude  this  testimony  would  make  these 
words  to  be  the  words  of  the  Encratites  or  Julius  Cassianus ;  but 
then  they  are  no  sense,  but  a  direct  objection  to  themselves.     But 
the  case  is  clear  to  them  that  read  ana  understand;  and  therefore 
the   learned   and   good  man   Joannes  Gerardus  Vossius  confesses 
downright  Clement-em  Alexandrinum  nan  satis  intellesisse  peccaiuns 
originale,  '  that  he  did  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  original  sin/ 
This  only  I  add,  that  he  takes  from  the  objector  that  place  of  David', 
"In  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me/'  affirming'  that  by  *niy 
mother,'  he  means  Eve,  and  that  she  peccatrix  concepit  sed  non  peo^ 
catorem,  '  she  was  in  sin  when  she  conceived  him,  but  he  was  not  in 
sin  when  he  was  conceived.' — But  the  meaning  of  Clemens  Alexau- 
drinus  is  easily  to  be  understood  to  be  consonant  te  truth,  and  th« 
usual  doctrine  of  the  first  ages,  which  makes  Adam's  sin  to  be  ours 
by  imputation,  but  that  no  sin  upon  that  title  is  inherent  in  us ;  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  understood  the  question  very  well,  though  not 
to  the  purposes  of  our  new  opinions. 

•  Pagr.  468.  [al.  556.]  et  vide  notem  in  edit  Potter.] 

P  [vid.,  p.  254,  not  e,  supra.]  '  [Pa.  IL  5.] 

4  [Clemens  Alexandrinus  ubi  supra ;         '  [Ubi  supra.] 
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21.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  sin  of  Adam  several  times,  but  affirms 
not  that  we  have  any  formal,  proper,  and  inherent  sin :  but  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  sinner,  because  it  is  unclean,  just  as  it  was  amongst 
the  rites  of  Moses'  law,  where  legal  impurity  was  called  *  sin  /  and 
that  we  derive  from  Adam  a  shame  rather  than  a  sin,  an  ignominy  or 
reproach,  like  that  of  being  born  of  dishonourable  parents ;  or  rather 
'  from  the  society  of  the  flesh,'  as  he  expresses  it',  and  that  this  dis- 
honour lasts  upon  us  till  we  enter  upon  a  new  relation  in  Christ.  Ita 
omnis  anima  eousqve  in  Adam  censetur  donee  in  Chrlsto  recenseatur^ 
iamdiu  ifnmnndu  quamdiu  reeemeatur ;  peecairix  autem  quia  i7nmun' 
da,  recipiens  ignominiam  ex  cam  is  societate.  And  this  which  he  here 
calls  '  a  reproach,'  he  otherwhere"  calls  an  '  imperfection'  or  a  '  shame,' 
saying,  "  By  Satan  man  at  first  was  circumvented,  and  therefore  given 
up  unto  death,  and  from  thence  all  the  kind  was  from  his  seed  in- 
fected; he  made  a  traduction*  of  his  sentence  or  damnation;"  to 
wit,  unto  death,  which  was  his  condemnation.  And  therefore  speak- 
ing of  the  woman,  he  says^  '^The  sentence  remaining  upon  her  in 
this  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  guilt  also  should  remain ;"  which 
words  are  rough  and  hard  to  be  understood,  because  after  baptism 
the  guilt  does  not  remain ;  but  by  the  following  words  we  may  guess 
that  he  means,  that  women  still  are  that  which  Eve  was,  even  '  snares 
to  men,  gates  for  the  devil  to  enter,'  and  that  they,  as  Eve  did,  '  dare 
and  can  prevail  with  men,  when  the  devil  by  any  other  means  cannot/ 
I  know  nothing  else  that  he  says  of  this  article,  save  only  that  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  sense  of  antiquity  he  affirms'  that '  the  natu« 
ral  faculties  of  the  soul  were  not  impaired.'  Omnia  rtaturalia  anima 
nt  mbsfantiva  ejus  ipsi  inesse,  et  cum  ipsa  procedere  afque  proficere. 
And  again*,  Hominis  anima,  velut  surcnlus  quldam,  ex  matrice  Ad^m 
in  propaginem  deducta,  et  genilalibusfd^minte/oveis  commend^zta  aim 
omni  sua  paratura,  pullulabii  tarn  infellectu  qvatn  et  sensu, '  the  soul, 
like  a  sprig  from  Adam  derived  into  his  ofl*spring,  and  put  into  the 
bed  of  its  production,  shall  with  all  its  appendages  spring  or  increase 
both  in  sense  and  understanding.' — And  that  there  is  Miberty  of 
choice'  {to  avT€^ov(nov  which  supposes  liberty)  he  proved  against 
Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  as  himself  affirms  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter^  of  the  same  book. 

S.  Cyprian  %  proving  the  effect  of  baptism  upon  all,  and  conse- 
quently the  usefulness  to  infants,  argues  thus,  ^  If  pardon  of  sins  is 
given  to  the  greatest  sinners,  and  them  that  before  sinned  much 
against  God  and  afterwards  believed,  iiud  none  is  forbidden  to  come 

^  Lib.  de  anima,  cap.  xxxix.  sq.  [p.  '  De  habitu  muliebri  [al.  De  cuitu 

294  B.]  foemin.]  cap.  i.  [p.  150  A.J 

u  Liber  de  testimonio  animse  adver-  ■  Lib.  de  anima,  cap.  xx.  [p.  278  D.] 

•us  genfes,  cap.  iii.  [p.  66  B.]  •  Cap.  ix.  [leg.  xix. — p.  278  C] 

>  ['  Exindetotum  genus  d^  suo  semine  ^  [p.  279  D.] 

infectum,  suae  etiam  damnatiouis  tradu-  "  Lib.  iii.  epist  8.  ad  Fiiuni  [al.  ep. 

cem  fecit*]  Ixiv.  p.  161.] 
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to  baptism  and  grace,  how  much  more  must  not  an  infant  be  for- 
bidden, qui  recens  natus  nihil  peccavit  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam 
camaliter  natus  coniagium  mortis  antiqua  prima  nativitate  contraait ; 
qui  ad  remissam  peccatorum  accipiefidam  hoc  ipso  facilius  accedit, 
ouod  illi  remiUuniur  non  propria  sed  aliena  peccata,  who  being  new 
Dorn  hath  not  sinned  at  all,  but  only  being  born  carnally  of  Adam, 
he  hath  in  his  first  birth  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  old  death ; 
which  comes  to  the  remission  of  sin  the  more  easily,  because  not  his 
own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  another,  are  forgiven  him/     In  which  it  is 

Elainly  affirmed  that  the  infant  is  innocent,  that  he  hath  not  sinned 
imself,  that  there  is  in  him  no  sin  inherent,  that  Adam's  sin  therefore 
only  is  imputed,  that  all  the  effect  of  it  upon  him  is  the  contagion  of 
death,  that  is,  mortality  and  its  affections ;  and  according  as  the  sins 
are,  so  is  the  remission,  they  are  the  infant's  improperly  and  metony- 
mically,  therefore  so  is  the  remission. 

But  Arnobius^  speaks  yet  more  plainly,  Omne  peccatum  corde  con* 
cipitur,  et  ore  consummatur ;  hie  autem  qui  nascitur  sententiam  Ada 
habet,  peccatum  vero  s^uum  fion  haSet,  *  he  that  is  born  of  Adam  ha^ 
the  sentence  of  Adam  upon  him,  but  not  the  sin  /  that  is,  he  hath 
no  sin  inherent,  but  the  punishment  inflicted  by  occasion  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  short  commentaries  upon  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul 
attributed  to  S.  Ambrose,  speaks  so  much,  that  some  have  used  the 
authority  of  this  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  original  sin,  as 
Sixtus  Senensis«  relates.  His  words  are  these.  Mors  autem  dissolutio 
corporis  est,  aim  anima  a  corpore  separatur ;  est  et  alia  mors  qua 
secumla  dicitur,  in  gehenna  ;  quam  non  peccato  Ada  patimur,  sed  ejus 
occasione  propriis  peccatis  acquiritur,  *  death  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  it ;  there  is  also  another  death 
in  hell  which  is  called  the  second  death,  which  we  suffer  not  from 
Adam's  sin,  but  by  occasion  of  it  it  is  acquired  by  our  own  sins/ 
These  words  need  no  explication :  for  when  he  had  in  the  precedent 
words  affirmed  that  we  all  sinned  in  the  mass  of  Adam,  this  following 
discourse  states  the  question  right,  and  declares  that  though  Adam's 
sin  be  imputed  to  us  to  certain  purposes,  yet  no  man  can  be  damned 
to  the  second  death  for  it :  it  is  a  testimony  so  plain  for  the  main 
part  of  my  affirmation  in  this  article,  that  as  there  is  not  any  thing 
against  it  within  the  first  four  hundred  years,  so  he  could  not  be  ac- 
counted a  catholic  author  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  sense  or  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  church. 

22.  To  these  I  shall  add  the  clearest  testimonies  of  S.  Chrysos- 
tom  *,  "  It  seems  to  have  in  it  no  small  question,  that  it  is  said  that 
by  the  disobedience  of  one  many  become  sinners :  for  sinning  and 
being  made  mortal,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  which  spring  from 

<*  In  comment,  in  psalm.  1.  [al.  11 —       •    Bibliotheca   sancta,    lib.   vi.   annot. 
Magn.  bibl.  vett.  patr.,  torn.  ▼.  part  8.      cxxxvi.  [leg.  ccxxxvi.  p.  894.] 
p.  255  O.]  t  Horn.  x.  in  Rom.  [§  3.  torn.  ix.  p«  528.] 
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him  should  be  &o  too ;  but  that  another  should  be  made  a  sinner  by 
his  disobedience,  what  agreement  or  consequent,  I  beseech  you,  can 
it  have?  what  therefore  doth  this  word  'sinnet'  in  this  place  signify? 
It  seems  to  me  to  signify  the  same  that '  liable  to  punishment,  guilty 
of  death,^  does  signify,  because  Adam  dying,  all  are  made  mortal  by 
him/'  And  again',  "  Thou  say  est,  What  shall  I  do  ?  By  him,  that 
is,  by  Adam,  I  perish**.  No,  not  for  him.  For  hast  thou  remained 
without  sin  ?  For  though  thou  hast  not  committed  the  same  sin,  yet 
another  thou  hast.'' — ^And  in  the  twenty-ninth*  homily  upon  the 
same  epistle,  he  argues  thus:  "What  therefore?  tell  me,  are  all 
dead  in  Adam  by  the  death  of  sin  ?  how  then  was  Noah  a  just  man 
in  his  generation  T  how  was  Abraham  and  Job  ?  If  this  be  to  be 
understood  of  the  body,  the  sentence  will  be  certain,  but  if  it  be  un- 
derstood of  justice  and  sin,  it  will  not." — But  to  sum  up  all;  he 
answers  ^  the  great  argument  used  by  S.  Austin  to  prove  infants  to 
be  in  a  state  of  damnation  and  sin  properly,  '  because  the  church 
baptizes  them,  and  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins.*  *'  Thou  seest 
how  many  benefits  there  are  of  baptism ;  but  many  think  that  the 
grace  of  baptism  consists  only  in  the  remission  of  sins  :  but  we  have 
reckoned  ten  honours  of  baptism.  For  this  cause  we  baptize  infants, 
although  they  are  not  polluted  with  sin ;  to  wit,  that  to  them  may  be 
added  sanctity,  justice,  adoption,  inheritance,  and  the  fraternity  of 
Christ.''  Divers  other  things  might  be  transcribed  to  the  same 
purposes  out  of  S.  Chrysostom,  but  these  are  abundantly  suflBcient 
to  prove  that  I  have  said  nothing  new  in  this  article. 

Theodoret*  does  very  often  consent  with  8.  Chrysostom,  even  when 
he  differs  from  others,  and  in  this  article  he  consents  with  him  and 
the  rest  now  reckoned ;  "  When  God  made  Adam  and  adorned  him 
with  reason,  He  gave  him  one  commandment  that  He  might  exercise 
his  reason :  he  being  deceived  broke  the  commandment,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  so  he  begat  Cain,  and  Seth, 
and  others :  but  all  these,  as  being  begotten  of  him,  had  a  mortal 
nature.  This  kind  of  nature  wants  manv  things,  meat  and  drink  and 
clothes,  and  dwelling,  and  divers  arts  :  the  use  of  these  things  often- 
times provokes  to  excess ;  and  the  excess  begets  sin.  Therefore  the 
divine  apostle  saith,  that  when  Adam  had  sinned,  and  was  made 
mortal  for  his  sin,  both  came  to  his  stock,  that  is,  death  and  sin ;  for 
'  death  came  upon  all,  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned.'  For  every 
man  suffers  the  decree  of  death,  not  for  the  sin  of  the  first  man, 
but  for  his  own."     Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  he  bath  upon 

f  Homil.  XTii.  in  1  Cor.  [§  3. — torn.  k  Homil.  ad  Neopliytos.  [torn.  v.  col. 

k.  p.  HO  A.]  619,  ecL  Erasm.  fol.  Paris.  1588.— Omit- 
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the  same  chapter  °^ :  but  this  b  enough  to  all  the  purposes  of  thia 
questioUk 

Now  if  any  man  thinks  that  though  these  give  testimony  in  be* 
half  of  my  explication  of  this  article,  yet  that  it  were  easy  to  bring 
very  many  more  to  the  contr&y ;  I  answer,  and  profess  ingenuoosly, 
that  I  know  of  none  till  about  S.  Austin's  time.  For  that  the  first 
ages  taught  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  I  do  no  ways  doubt,  but 
affirm  it  all  the  way  :  but  that  it  is  a  sin  improperly,  that  is,  a  stain 
and  a  reproach  rather  than  a  sin,  that  is,  the  effect  of  one  sin  and 
the  cause  of  many,  that  it  brought  in  sickness  and  death,  mortality 
and  passions,  that  it  made  us  naked  of  those  supernatural  aids  thit 
Adam  had,  and  so  more  liable  to  the  temptations  of  the  devil ;  this 
is  all  I  find  in  antiquity,  and  sufficient  for  the  explication  of  this 
question,  which  the  more  simply  it  is  handled,  the  more  true  and 
reasonable  it  is.  But  that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Solomon",  accord* 
ing  to  the  vulgar  translation,  Hoc  inveni,  quod  fecerU  Deus  hamu 
nem  rectum,  et  ipse  se  iniinitia  misctterit  quastioni^s,  '  God  made 
man  upright,  and  he  hatn  made  himself  more  deformed  than  he  is, 
by  mingling  with  innumerable  questions.' 

Si3.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  my  sentence  from 
novelty,  and  tliough  that  also  be  sufficient  to  quit  me  from  singa- 
larity,  yet  I  have  something  more  to  add  as  to  that  particular,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be  singular  in  this  articlei 
if  he  would.  For  first,  in  the  primitive  church,  when  Yalentinus  and 
Marcion,  Tatianus,  JuUus  Cassianus,  and  the  Encratites,  condemned 
marriage  upon  this  account,  because  '  it  produces  that  only  which  it 
impure,'  many  good  men  and  right  believers  did,  to  justify  mar* 
riages,  undervalue  the  matter  of  original  sin ;  this  begat  new  ques* 
tions  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  and  at  last  real  differences  wert 
entertained,  and  the  Pelagian  heresy  grew  up  upon  this  stock.  But 
they  changed  their  propositions  so  often,  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  what 
was  the  heresy :  but  the  first  draught  of  it  was  so  rude,  so  confused, 
and  so  unreasonable,  that  when  any  of  tlie  followers  of  it  spake  mors 
warily,  and  more  learnedly,  yet  by  this  time,  the  name  ^  Pelagian' 
was  of  so  ill  a  sound,  that  they  would  not  be  believed  if  they  spake 
well,  nor  trusted  in  their  very  recantations,  nor  understood  in  their 
explications,  but  cried  out  against  in  all  things,  right  or  wrong. 
And  in  the  fierce  prosecution  of  tliis,  S.  Austin  and  his  followers, 
Fulgentius,  Prosper,  and  others,  did  excedere  in  dogmate,  ei  paH 
aliquid  humaimm.  S.  Austin  called  them  all  Pelagians  who  were  of 
the  middle  opinion  concerning  infants )  and  yet  many  catholics,  both 
before  and  since  his  time,  do  profess  it.  The  Augustan  confession  "* 
calls  them  Pelagians  who  say  that  concupiscence  is  only  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  yet  all  tlie  Eoman  churches  say  it  confidently ;  and 
every  man  that  is  angry  in  this  question  calls  his  enemy  Pelagian  if 

»°  Vide  eundem  in  exposit.  psalm.  I.  "  [Eccl.  vii.  30.] 

[torn.  i.  p.  9^Q  sq.]  *  [In  cap.  'De  peocaio  origiaia.'] 
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he  be  not  a  Stoic,  or  a  Manichee,  a  Valentinian  or  an  Encratite. 
But  the  Pelagians  say  so  many  tilings  in  their  controversy,  that,  like 
them  that  talk  much,  they  must  needs  say  some  tilings  well,  though 
very  many  things  amiss:  but  if  every  thing  which  was  said  against 
S.  Austin  in  these  controversies  be  relagiauism,  then  all  antiquity 
were  Pelagians  and  himself  besides;  for  he  before  his  disputes  in 
these  questions  said  much  against  what  he  said  after,  as  every  learned 
man  knows.  But  yet  it  is  certain  that  even  after  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  conquered,  there  were  many  good  men  who,  because  they 
from  every  part  take  the  good  and  leave  the  poison,  were  called 
Pelagians  by  them  that  were  angry  at  them  for  being  of  another 
opinion  in  some  of  their  questions.  Cassian  was  a  good  and  holy 
man,  and  became  the  great  rule  of  Monastines,  yet  because  he  spake 
reason  in  his  exhortations  to  piety,  and  justiiSed  God,  and  blamed 
man,  he  is  called  Pelagian ;  and  the  epistle  Ad  De7netriadem,  and 
the  little  commentary  on  S.  Paul's  epistles,  were  read  and  com- 
mended highly  by  all  men,  so  long  as  they  were  supposed  to  be 
8.  Hierome's ;  but  when  some  fancied  that  Faustus  was  the  author, 
they  suspect  the  writings  for  the  man's  sake.  And  however  S. 
Austin  was  triumphant  in  the  main  article  against  those  heretics, 
and  there  was  great  reason  he  should,  yet  that  he  took  in  too  much, 
and  confuted  more  than  he  should,  appears  in  this,  that  though  the 
world  followed  him  in  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism,  yet  the 
world  left  him  in  many  things  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  Pek- 
eianism.  And  therefore  when  archbishop  BradwardinP  wrote  his 
books  De  causa  Dei  ^  against  the  liberty  of  will,  and  for  the  fiercer 
way  of  absolute  decrees ;  he  complains  in  his  preface  that '  the  whole 
world  was  against  him  and  gone  after  Pelagius  in  causa  lileri  arbi- 
triu'  Not  that  they  really  were  made  so,  but  that  it  is  an  usual  thing 
to  afi&ight  men  from  their  reasons  by  names  and  words,  and  to 
confute  an  argument  by  slandering  him  that  uses  it. 

24.  Now  this  is  it  that  I  and  all  men  else  ought  to  be  troubled  at, 
if  my  doctrine  be  accused  of  singularity,  I  cannot  acquit  myself  of  the 
charge  but  by  running  into  a  greater.  For  if  I  sav  that  one  proposi- 
-tioH  is  taught  by  all  the  Roman  schools,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
singular  in  it ;  they  reply.  It  is  true,  but  then  it  is  popery  which 
you  defend.  If  I  tell  that  the  Lutherans  defend  another  part  of  it, 
then  the  Calvinists  hate  it,  therefore  because  their  enemies  avow  it ; 
either  it  is  popery,  or  Pelagianism;  you  are  an  Arminian,  or  a 
Socinian.  And  either  you  must  say  that  which  nobody  says,  and 
then  you  are  singular ;  or  if  you  do  say  as  others  say,  you  shall  feel 
ihe  reproach  of  the  party  that  you  own,  which  is  also  disowned  by 
all. but  itself. 

That  therefore  which  I  shall  choose  to  say  is  this,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  as  I  explicate  it,  is  wholly  against  the  Pelagians ; 
for  they  wholly  deny  original  sin,  aflBrming  that  Adam  did  us  no  hurt 

'  [Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury,  1340.]        «  [Edited  by  Savile,  fol.  Loud.  1618.] 
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by  his  sin,  except  only  by  his  example.  These  men  are  also  followed 
by  the  Anabaptists,  who  say  that  death  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  not  by 
Adam's  fall  so  much  as  made  actual.  The  Albigenses  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  Socinians  affirm  that  Adam's  sin  was  the  occa* 
sion  of  oringing  eternal  death  into  the  world,  but  that  it  no  way  re* 
lates  to  us,  not  so  much  as  by  imputation.  But  I  having  shewn  in 
what  sense  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  am  so  far  either  from  agree- 
ing with  any  of  these,  or  from  being  singular,  that  I  have  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  adversary,  even  of  BellarmineP  himself,  that  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  he  laboriously  endeavours  to  prove 
that  original  sin  is  merely  ours  by  imputation.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
also  affirms  that  when  Zuinglius  says  that  *  original  sin  is  not  pro- 
perly a  sin,  but  metonyraically,'  that  is,  '  the  effect  of  one  sin  and 
the  cause  of  many,'  that  in  so  saying  he  agrees  with  the  catholics. 
Now  these  being  the  main  affirmatives  of  my  discourse,  it  is  plain 
that  I  am  not  alone,  but  more  are  with  me  than  against  me.  Now 
though  he  is  pleased  afterward^  to  contradict  liimself,  and  say  it  is 
veri  nominis  peccatum,  yet  because  I  understood  not  how  to  reconcile 
the  opposite  parts  of  a  contradiction,  or  tell  how  the  same  thing  should 
be  really  a  sin,  and  yet  be  so  but  by  a  figure  only ;  how  it  should 
be  properly  a  sin,  ana  yet  only  metonymically ;  and  how  it  should  be 
the  effect  of  sin,  and  yet  that  sin  whereof  it  is  an  effect ;  I  confess 
here  I  stick  to  my  reason  and  my  proposition,  and  leave  Bellarmine 
and  his  catholics  to  themselves. 

25.  And  indeed  they  that  say  original  sin  is  any  thing  really,  any 
thing  besides  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us  to  certain  purposes,  that  is, 
effecting  in  us  certain  evils  which  dispose  to  worse,  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  error,  infinitely  divided,  and  agree  in  nothing  but 
in  this,  that  none  of  them  can  prove  what  they  say.  Anselm,  Bona- 
venture,  Gabriel,  and  others,  say  that  *  original  sin  is  nothing  but  a 
want  of  original  righteousness.'  Others  say,  that  they  say  something 
of  truth,  but  not  enough ;  for  '  a  privation  can  never  be  a  positive 
sin,  and  if  it  be  not  positive  it  cannot  be  inherent :'  and  therefore 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  add  indignitatem  hahendi ;  a  certain 
'  unworthiness  to  have  it'  being  in  every  man,  that  is  the  sin.  But 
then  if  it  be  asked.  What  makes  them  unworthy,  if  it  be  not  the  want 
of  original  righteousness ;  and  that  then  they  are  not  two  things  but 
one  seemingly,  and  none  really;  they  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an 
answer.  Aquinas  and  his  scholars  say,  original  sin  is  '  a  certain  spot 
upon  the  soul.'  Melancthon,  considering  that  concupiscence,  or  the 
faculty  of  desiring,  or  the  tendency  to  an  object,  could  not  be  a  sin, 
fancied  original  sin  to  be  '  an  actual  depraved  desire.' — Illyricus*"  says 
it  is  '  the  substantial  image  of  the  devil.'     Scotus  and  Durandus  say 


p  Tom.  iv.  De  amiss,  gratia?  &c. — lib.      hoc,'  et  '  Ex  his  tribus.'  [torn.  iv.  coL 

cap.  17.  [col.  436  sqq.]  25.5.1 

'  Ibid.  [lib.  iv.]  cap.  1.   sect  '  Unum  '  [See  vol.  vi,  p.  %b5t  note  £] 
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it  is  nothing  but  a  '  mere  guilt/  that  is,  an  obligation  passed  upon 
Us  to  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  it :  which  indeed  is  most  moderate  of  all 
the  opinions  of  the  school,  and  differs  not  at  all,  or  scarce  discemibly, 
from  that  of  Albertus  Pighius  and  Catharinus',  who  say  that '  origi- 
nal sin  is  nothing  but  the  disobedience  of  Adam  imputed  to  us.'  But 
the  Lutherans  affirm  it  to  be  the  *  depravation  of  human  nature,  with- 
out relation  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  a  vileness  that  is  in  us :'  the 
thurch  of  Rome  of  late  says,  that, '  besides  the  want  of  original  right- 
eousness, with  an  habitual  aversion  from  God,  it  is  a  guiltiness  and  a 
spot ;  but  it  is  nothing  of  concupiscence,  that  being  the  effect  of  it 
t)nly/ — But  the  protestants  of  Mr.  Calvin^s  persuasion  affirm  that 
'  concupiscence  is  the  main  of  it,  and  is  a  sin  before  and  after  bap- 
tism ;'  out  amongst  all  this  infinite  uncertainty,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land speaks  moderate  words,  apt  to  be  construed  to  the  purposes  of 
all  peaceable  men  that  desire  her  communion. 

26.  Thus  every  one  talks  of  original  sin,  and  agree  that  there  is 
«uch  a  thing,  but  what  it  is  they  agree  not ;  and  therefore  in  such 
infinite  variety,  he  were  of  a  strange  imperious  spirit  that  would  con- 
fine others  to  his  particular  fancy.  For  my  own  part,  now  that  I 
have  shewn  what  the  doctrine  of  the  purest  ages  was,  what  uncer- 
tainty there  is  of  late  in  the  question,  what  great  consent  there  is  in 
some  of  the  main  parts  of  what  I  affirm,  and  that  in  the  contrary  par- 
ticulars men  cannot  agree,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  profess  what 
company  I  now  keep  in  my  opinion  of  the  article ;  no  worse  men 
than  Zuinglius^  Stapulensis",  the  great  Erasmus',  and  the  incompa- 
rable Hugo  Grotius^^,  who  also  says  there  are  mulH  in  Gallia  qui 
tandem  aententiam  magnia  sane  argumentis  (uenlur,  *  many  in  France 
which  with  great  argument  defend  the  same  sentence  /  that  is,  who 
explicate  the  article  entirely  as  I  do ;  and  as  S.  Chrysostom  and  The- 
odoret  did  of  old,  in  compliance  with  those  holy  fathers  that  went 
before  them :  with  whom  although  I  do  not  desire  to  err,  yet  I  sup- 
pose their  great  names  are  guard  sufficient  against  prejudices  and  tri- 
fling noises,  and  an  amulet  against  the  names  of  Arminian,  Socinian, 
Pelagian,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  monsters  of  appellatives.  But  these 
are  but  boys^  tricks,  and  arguments  of  women ;  I  expect  from  all  that 
ure  wiser  to  examine  whether  this  opinion  does  not,  or  whether  the 
contrary  does  better  exphcate  the  truth,  with  greater  reason,  and  to 
better  purposes  of  piety ;  let  it  be  examined  which  best  glorifies  G*^^*^ 
and  does  honour  to  His  justice  and  the  reputation  of  His  goodness ; 

'  [See  p.  262,  note  o,  above.]  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  to  have 

*  Lib.  de  bapt.  tract  S.  [torn.  ii.  fo.  89  derived  from  him  the  most  questionable 
b|  sqq. — o|^  fol.  Tiguri,  1681.]  part  of  his  own  views  on  the  subject.-^ 

*  In  cap.  V.  Rom.  [fo.  Ixii.  b,  sqq. —  Much  harm  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
Ibl.  Paris.  1531.]  England   by  the   writings   of  Grotius: 

*  rin  Rom.  V.   12  sqq. — torn.  vi.  p.  men   of  different  parties   admired  him 
586.]  equally;    Milton   as   much   as  Taylor; 

7  [Taylor  seems  to  have  been  much      and  both  probably  were  injured  by  it  in 
taken  With  the  statements  of  Grotius  on      their  theology. — £d.] 
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which  does  with  more  advantage  serve  the  interest  of  holy  living,  and 
which  is  tnore  apt  to  patronize  carelessness  and  sin :  these  are  the 
measures  of  wise  and  good  men ;  the  other  are  the  measures  of  fairs 
and  markets,  where  fancy  and  noise  do  govern* 

27.  After  all  this,  it  is  pretended  and  talked  of 
poeition  of  the  *^^*  ^Y  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  against  the  ninth 
ninth  article  of  article  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  my  attempt 
Zng]^d^^\n-  ^  reconcile  them  was  ineffective.  Now  although  tliis 
ceming  origipai     be  nothing  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  doctriuci 

to^scriptmre^S  ^^^  ^^  ^^  much  concemiug  the  reputation  of  it.  Con- 
reason,  ceming  which,  I  cannot  be  so  much  displeased  that 

any  man  should  so  undervalue  my  reason,  as  I  am 
highly  content  that  they  do  so  very  much  value  her  authority.  But 
then  to  acquit  myself  and  my  doctrine  from  being  contrary  to  the 
article,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  expound  the  article,  and  make  it  appear 
that  not  only  the  words  of  it  are  capable  of  a  fair  construction,  but 
also  that  it  is  reasonable  they  should  be  expounded  so  as  to  agree 
with  scripture  and  reason,  and  as  may  best  glorify  God,  and  that  they 
require  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  believe  that  those  doctors  who  first 
framed  the  article  did  all  of  them  mean  as  I  mean ;  I  am  not  sure 
they  did  or  that  they  did  not ;  but  tliis  I  am  sure,  that  they  framed 
the  words  with  much  caution  and  prudence,  and  so  as  might  abstain 
from  grieving  the  contrary  minds  of  differing  men.  And  I  find  that 
in  the  '  Harmony  of  Confessions'  printed  in  Cambridge  mdlxxxvi., 
and  allowed  by  public  authority,  there  is  no  other  account  given  of 
the  English  confession  in  this  article,  but  "  that  every  person  is  bom 
in  sin,  and  leadeth  his  life  in  sin,  and  that  nobody  is  able  truly  to  say 
his  heart  is  clean ;  that  the  most  righteous  person  is  but  an  unprofit- 
able servant ;  that  the  law  of  God  is  perfect,  and  requireth  of  us  per- 
fect and  full  obedience ;  that  we  are  able  by  no  means  to  fulfil  that 
law  in  this  worldly  life ;  that  there  is  no  mortal  creature  which  can 
be  justified  by  his  own  deserts  in  God's  sight.''  Now  this  was  taken 
out  of  the  English  confession  inserted  in  the '  General  Apology'  writ- 
ten in  the  year  mdlxii.,  in  the  very  year  the  articles  were  framed.  I 
therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  excellent  men  of  our  church, 
bishops  and  priests,  did  with  more  candour  and  moderation  opine  in 
this  question ;  and  therefore  when  by  the  violence  and  noises  of  some 
parties  they  were  forced  to  declare  something,  they  spake  warily,  and 
so  as  might  be  expounded  to  that  doctrine  which  in  the  '  General 
Apology'  was  their  allowed  sense.  However,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
churches  in  matters  of  difficulty  to  frame  their  articles  so  as  to  serve 
the  ends  of  peace,  and  yet  not  to  endanger  truth,  or  to  destroy  liberty 
of  improving  tmth,  or  a  further  reformation.  And  since  there  are 
so  very  many  questions  and  opinions  in  this  point,  either  all  the  dis- 
senters must  be  allowed  to  reconcile  the  article  and  their  opinion,  or 
must  refuse  her  communion ;  which  whosoever  shall  enforce,  is  a  great 
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Bchismatic  and  an  uncharitable  man.  This  only  is  certain,  that  to 
tie  the  article  and  our  doctrine  together  is  an  excellent  art  of  peace, 
and  a  certain  signification  of  obedience ;  and  yet  is  a  security  of  truth, 
and  that  just  liberty  of  understanding,  which,  because  it  is  only  God's 
subject,  is  then  sufficiently  submitted  to  men  when  we  consent  in  the 
«ame  form  of  words. 


The  Article  is  this, 

ORIGINAL  SIN  STANDETH  NOT  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  OP  ADAli,  AS  THE 
PELAGIANS  DO  VAINLY  TALK, 

28.  'The  following  of  Adam,'  that  is,  the  doing  as  he  did,  is 
actual  sin,  and  in  no  sense  can  it  be  original  sin ;  for  that  is  as  vain 
as  if  the  Pelagians  had  said  the  second  is  the  first ;  and  it  is  as  im>- 
possible  that  what  we  do  should  be  Adam's  sin,  as  it  is  unreasonable 
to  say  that  his  should  be  really  and  formally  our  sin ;  imitation  sup- 
poses a  copy,  and  those  are  two  terms  of  a  relation,  and  cannot  be 
coincident,  as  '  like'  is  not  'the  same/  But  theu  if  we  speak  of  original 
sin  as  we  have  our  share  in  it,  yet  cannot  our  imitation  of  Adam  be  it ; 
possibly  it  may  be  an  effect  of  it,  or  a  consequent.  But  therefore 
Adam's  sin  did  not  introduce  a  necessity  of  sinning  upon  us :  for  if 
it  did,  original  sin  would  be  a  fatal  curse,  by  which  is  brought  to 
pass  not  only  that  we  do,  but  that  we  cannot  choose  but  follow  him : 
and  then  the  following  of  Adam  would  be  the  greatest  part  of  origi- 
nal sin,  expressly  against  the  article. 

29. — BUT  IT  IS  THE  PAULT  AND  CORRUPTION  OP  THE  NATURE  OP 
ISVBRY  MAN — 

'  The  fault,'  vitium  naiura,  so  it  is  in  the  Latin  copies ;  not  a  sin 

Sroperly,  non  talia  sunt  vitia  qua  jam  peccaia  dicenda  sunt^,  but  a 
isease  of  the  soul,  as  blindness,  or  crookedness ;  that  is,  it  is  an  im- 
perfection or  state  of  deficiency  from  the  end  whither  God  did  design 
us:  we  cannot  with  this  nature  alone  go  to  heaven;  for  it  having 
been  debauched  by  Adam,  and  disrobed  of  all  its  extraordinaries  and 
graces  whereby  it  was  or  might  have  been  made  fit  for  heaven, — ^it  is 
returned  to  its  own  state,  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  that  is,  in 
order  to  all  natural  purposes,  but  imperfect  in  order  to  supernatural, 
whitlier  it  was  designed.  The  case  is  this :  the  eldest  son  of  Croesus 
the  Lydian  was  born  dumb*,  and  by  the  fault  of  his  nature  was  unfit 
to  govern  the  kingdom;  therefore  his  father,  passing  him  by,  ap- 
pointed the  crown  to  his  younger  brother ;  but  he  in  a  battle  seeing 
his  father  in  danger  to  be  slain,  in  zeal  to  save  his  father's  life, 
-strained  the  ligatures  of  his  tongue,  till  that  broke  which  bound 
him ;  by  returning  to  his  speech,  he  returned  to  his  title.     We  are 

«  S.  August  [not  found.]  >  [Herodot.  Clio,  Ixxxv.J 
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bom  thus  imperfect,  unfit  to  reign  with  God  for  ever,  and  can  never 
return  to  a  title  to  our  inheritance,  till  we  by  the  grace  of  God  be 
redintegrate  and  made  perfect  like  Adam;  that  is,  freed  from  this 
state  of  imperfection  by  supernatural  aids,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
be  born  again. 

'Corruption.' — ^This  word  is  exegetical  of  the  other,  and  though 
it  ought  not  to  signify  the  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,— 
not  only  because  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  not  corruptible,  but  be- 
cause if  they  were,  yet  Adam's  sin  could  not  do  it,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  an  act  proper  to  a  faculty  should  spoil  it,  of  which  it  is 
rather  perfective ;  and  an  act  of  the  will  can  no  more  spoil  the  will^ 
than  an  act  of  understanding  can  lessen  the  understanding; — yet 
this  word  '  corruption'  may  mean  a  spoiling  or  disrobing  our  nature 
of  all  its  extraordinary  investitures,  that  is,  supernatural  gifts  and 
graces ;  a  comparative  corruption  :  so  as  Moses'  face,  when  the  light 
was  taken  from  it ;  or  a  diamond,  which  is  more  glorious  by  a  reflex 
ray  of  the  sun,  when  the  light  was  taken  off,  falls  into  darkness,  and 
yet  loses  nothing  of  its  nature.  But '  corruption'  relates  to  the  body, 
not  to  the  soul,  and  in  this  article  mav  very  properly  and  aptly  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  42 ; 
the  body  'is  sown  in  corruption,'  that  is,  in  all  the  effects  of  its 
mortahty ;  and  this  indeed  is  a  part  of  original  sin,  or  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin;  it  introduced  natural  corruption,  or  the  affections  of 
mortality,  the  solemnities  of  death ;  for  indeed  this  is  the  greatest 
part  of  original  sin ;  '  fault  and  corruption'  mean  the  concupiscence 
and  mortality. 

'  Of  the  nature  of  every  man.' — ^This  gives  light  to  the  other,  and 
makes  it  clear  it  cannot  be  in  us  properly  a  sin ;  for  sin  is  an  affec- 
tion of  persons,  not  of  the  whole  nature :  for  an  universal  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  circumstances,  and  particular  actions,  and  personal 
proprieties ;  as  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  be  drunk,  or  to  com- 
mit adulter)\  Now  because  sin  is  an  action  or  omission,  and  it  is 
made  up  of  many  particularities,  it  cannot  be  subjected  in  human 
nature :  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  then  an  universal  should  be  more 
particular  than  that  which  is  individual,  and  a  whole  should  be  less 
than  a  part ;  actionem  sunt  siipposiiorum,  and  so  for  omissions ;  now 
every  sin  is  either  one  or  other :  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
this,  which  is  an  affection  of  an  universal,  viz.,  of  human  nature,  can 
be  a  sin,  for  a  sin  is  a  breach  of  some  law,  to  which  not  natures,  but 
persons,  are  obliged ;  and  which  natures  cannot  break,  because  not 
natures,  but  persons  only,  do  or  neglect. 

80. — THAT    NATURALLY    IS    ENGENDERED   OF   THE    OFFSPRING    Of 
ADAM,— 

This  clause  is  inserted  to  exclude  Christ  from  the  participation  of 
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Adam's  sin.  But  if  concupiscence,  which  is  in  every  man's  nature^ 
be  a  sin,  it  is  certain  Christ  had  no  concupiscence  or  natural  desires, 
for  He  had  no  sin.  But  if  He  had  no  concupiscence  or  natunJ 
desires,  how  He  should  be  a  man,  or  how  capable  of  law,  or  how  He 
should  serve  God  with  choice,  where  there  could  be  no  potentia  ad 
opposltum,  I  think  will  be  very  hard  to  be  understood.  Christ  felt 
all  our  infirmities,  yet  without  sin :  all  our  infirmities  are  the  effects 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  part  of  that  which  we  call  original  sin; 
therefore  all  these  our  infirmities  which  Christ  felt,  as  in  Him  they 
were  for  ever  without  sin,  so  as  long  as  they  are  only  natural,  and 
unconsented  to,  must  be  in  us  without  sin.  For  whatsoever  is 
naturally  in  us,  is  naturally  in  Him ;  but  a  man  is  not  a  man  with- 
out natural  desires;  therefore  these  were  in  Him,  in  Him  without 
sin ;  and  therefore  so  in  us,  without  sin,  I  mean  properly,  really,  and 
formally. 

But  there's  a  catachrem  also  in  these  words,  or  an  lAXei^ty, 
'  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam :'  Cain,  and  Abel, 
and  Seth,  and  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  were  the  first  offspring,  and 
not  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  were  as  guilty  as  we  :  but 
they  came  from  Adam,  but  not  from  Adam's  offspring,  therefore  the 
article  is  to  be  expounded  to  the  sense  of  these  words,  '  naturally  en- 
gendered (or  are)  of  the  offspring  of  Adam.' 

31. — WHEEEBY  MAN  IS  VEBY  FAR  GONE  FROM  ORIGINAL  RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS,— 

That  is,  men  are  devolved  to  their  natural  condition,  devested*  of 
all  those  gifts  and  graces  which  Ood  gave  to  Adam,  in  order  to  his 
supernatural  end,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  stood  in  God's  favour, 
and  innocent,  until  the  fatal  period  of  his  fall :  this  original  right- 
eousness or  innocence  we  have  not  naturally,  for  our  natural  inno- 
cence is  but  negative,  that  is,  we  have  not  consented  to  sin.  Thq 
righteousness  he  had  before  his  fall  I  suppose  was  not  only  that,  but 
also  his  doing  many  actions  of  obedience  and  intercourse  with  God, 
even  all  which  passed  between  God  and  himself  till  his  eating  thq 
forbidden  fruit.  For  he  had  this  advantage  over  us,  he  was  created 
in  a  full  use  of  reason ;  we  his  descendents  enter  into  the  world  in 
the  greatest  imperfection,  and  are  born  under  a  law  which  we  break 
before  we  can  understand,  and  it  is  imputed  to  us  as  our  understand* 
ing  increases  :  and  our  desires  are  strongest  when  our  understanding 
is  weakest :  and  therefore  by  this  very  economy,  which  is  natural  to 
us,  we  must  needs  in  the  condition  of  our  nature  be  very  far  from 
Adam's  original  righteousness,  who  had  perfect  reason  before  he  had 
a  law,  and  had  understanding  as  soon  as  he  had  desires.  This  clause 
thus  understood  is  most  reasonable  and  true,  but  the  effect  of  it  can 
be  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  main  business,  and  if  any  thing  else 

«  [sic  edd.] 
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be  meant  by  it,  I  cannot  understand  it  to  have  any  ground  in 
scripture  or  reason;  and  I  am  sure  our  church  does  not  deter- 
mine for  it. 

82. — AND  IS  INCLINXD  TO  EVIL,— 

That  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less,  but  all 
in  some  instances,  is  very  true :  and  it  is  an  effect  or  condition  of 
nature,  but  no  sin  properly  **.  a)  Because  that  which  is  unavoidable 
is  not  a  sin.  fi)  Because  it  is  accidental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical 
and  essential,  y)  It  is  superinduced  to  nature,  and  is  after  it,  and 
comes  by  reason  of  the  laws  which  God  made  after  He  made  our 
nature ;  He  brought  us  laws  to  check  our  nature,  to  cross  and  dis- 
please, that  by  so  doing  we  may  prefer  God  before  ourselves :  this 
also  with  some  variety ;  for  in  some  laws  there  is  more  liberty  than 
in  others,  and  therefore  less  natural  inclination  to  disobedience* 
b)  Because  our  nature  is  inclined  to  good  and  not  to  evil  in  some 
instances,  that  is,  in  those  which  are  according  to  nature,  and  there 
is  no  greater  endearment  of  virtue  than  the  law  and  inclination  of 
nature  in  all  the  instances  of  that  law.  f)  Because  that  which  is 
intended  for  the  occasion  of  virtue  and  reward,  is  not  naturally  and 
essentially  the  principle  of  evil.  Q  In  the  instances  in  which  na- 
turally we  incline  to  evil,  the  inclination  is  naturally  good,  because  it 
is  to  its  proper  object ;  but  that  it  becomes  morally  evil  must  be  per- 
sonal, for  the  law  is  before  our  persons ;  it  cannot  be  natural,  because 
the  law  by  which  that  desire  can  become  evil  is  after  it. 

33. — so  THAT  THE  FLESH  LUSTETH  AGAINST  THE  SPIRIT, — 

This  clause  declares  what  kind  of  inclination  to  evil  is  esteemed 
criminal ;  that  which  is  approved,  that  which  passeth  to  act,  that 
which  is  personally  delighted  in,  in  the  contention  which  is  after  re- 
generation or  reception  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  flesh  cannot  lust 
against  the  Spirit  m  them  that  have  not  the  Spirit ;  unless  both  the 
principles  be  within  there  can  be  no  contention  between  them,  as  a 
man  caimot  fight  a  duel  alone ;  so  that  tins  is  not  the  sin  of  nature, 
but  of  persons;  for  though  potentially  it  is  sin,  yet  actually  and  really 
it  is  none  until  it  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  principle  put 
into  us  to  restore  us  to  as  good  a  state  at  least  as  that  was  which  we 
were  receded  from  in  Adam.  By  the  way,  it  is  observable  that  the 
article  makes  only  concupiscence  or  lusting  to  be  the  effect  of  Adam's 
sin,  but  affirms  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  will's  liberty,  or  diminutiou 
of  the  understanding,  or  the  rebelhon  of  the  passions  against  reason, 
but  only  against  the  Spirit,  which  certainly  is  natural  to  it,  and  in 
Adam  did  rebel  against  God's  commandments  when  it  was  the  inlet 
to  the  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  punishment  of  it. 

*  [This  sentence  became  the  occasion  of  God's  word  at  Chedzoy  in  Somerset- 
of  a  controTersy  between  Taylor  and  ahire.'  — Taylor's  letters  are  given  at  tht 
Henry  Jeanes,  a  presbyterian,  '  minister      end  of  this  treatise.] 
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— AND  THEREFORE — 

The  illative  conjunction  expressly  declares  that  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  England  is,  that  this  corruption  of  our  nature  in  no  other 
sense  and  for  no  other  reason  is  criminal,  but  because  it  does  resist 
the  Holy  Spirit :  therefore  it  is  not  evil  till  it  does  so,  and  therefore 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  not  evil.  For  if  the  very  inclination  were  a  sin, 
tlien  when  this  inclination  is  contested  against,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  things,  the  man  sins  and  does  well,  and  he  can  never 
have  a  temptation  but  he  offends  God ;  and  then  how  we  should  un- 
derstand S.  Jameses °  rule,  that  '  we  should  count  it  all  joy  when  we 
enter  into  temptation,'  is  beyond  my  reach  and  apprehension.  The 
natural  inclination  hath  in  it  nothing  moral,  and  ^.  **  as  it  is  good 
in  nature,  so  it  is  not  ill  in  manners;  the  supervening  consent  or 
dissent  makes  it  morally  good  or  evil. 

34. — IN  EVERY  PERSON  BORN  INTO  THE  WORLD  IT  DESEKVETH 
god's  wrath  and  DAMNATION. — 

Viz.,  when  it  is  so  consented  to,  when  it  resists  and  overcomes 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  we,  being  devested  of  the  grace  given 
to  the  first  Adam,  are  to  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the 
effect  of  the  Second  Adam ;  wliich  grace  when  we  resist,  we  do  as 
Adam  did,  and  reduce  ourselves  back  into  the  state  where  Adam 
left  us.  That  was  his  sin  and  not  ours,  but  this  is  our  sin  and  not 
his ;  both  of  them  deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation,  but  by  one 
he  deserved  it,  and  by  the  other  we  deserve  it.  But  then  it  is  true 
that  this  corrunted  nature  deserves  God's  wrath,  but  we  and  Adam 
deserve  not  in  tne  same  formality,  but  in  the  same  material  part  we 
do.  He  left  our  nature  naked,  and  for  it  he  deserved  God's  wrath ; 
if  we  devest  our  nature  of  the  new  grace  we  return  to  the  same  state 
of  nature,  but  then  we  deserve  God's  wrath ;  so  that  still  the  object 
of  God's  wrath  is  our  mere  nature  so  as  left  by  Adam ;  but  though 
he  sinned  in  the  first  disrobing,  and  we  were  imperfect  by  it,  yet  we 
sin  not  till  the  second  disrobing,  and  then  we  return  to  the  same  im- 
perfection, and  make  it  worse.  But  I  consider,  that  although  somtf 
churches  in  their  Confessions  express  it,  yet  the  church  of  England 
does  not :  they  add  the  word  '  eternal'  to  '  damnation ;'  but  our 
church  abstains  from  that :  therefore  '  God's  wrath  and  damnation,' 
can  signify  the  same  that  '  damnation'  does  in  S.  Paul ;  all  the  effects 
of  God's  anger :  temporal  death,  and  the  miseries  of  mortality,  was 
the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  our  being  reduced  to  the  natural 
and  corrupted,  or  worsted  state :  or  secondly,  they  may  signify  the 
same  that  'hatred'  does  in  S.Paul*,  and  in  Malachi';  "Esau  have  I 
hated,"  that  is,  'loved  him  less,'  or  did  not  give  him  what  he  was 

•  [chap,  i  2.]  *  [i.  e.  *  ergo.*]  •  [Rom.  ix.  13.]  '  [chtp.  IS] 
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bom  to :  he  lost  the  primogeniture,  and  the  priesthood  and  the  bless- 
ing. So  do  we  naturally  fall  short  of  heaven.  This  is  hatred  or  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  His  judgment  upon  the  sin  of  Adam  to  condemn 
us  to  a  state  of  imperfection,  and  misenr,  and  death,  and  deficiency 
from  supernatural  happiness,  all  which  1  grant  to  be  the  efifect  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  that  our  imperfect  nature  deserves  this,  that  ib,  it 
can  deserve  no  better. 

35. — And  this  infection  of  nature — 

Viz.  This  imperfection ;  not  any  inherent  quality  that  by  contact 
pollutes  the  relatives  and  the  descendents,  but  this  abuse  and  re- 
proach of  our  nature,  this  stain  of  our  nature,  by  taking  off  the  su- 
pernatural grace  and  beauties  put  into  it,  like  the  cutting  off  the 
beards  of  David's  embassadors,  or  stripping  a  man  of  his  robe,  and 
turning  him  abroad  in  his  natural  shame,  leaving  him  naked  as  Adam 
and  we  were.  But  the  word  'infection'  being  metaphorical,  may 
aptly  signify  any  thing  that  is  analogical  to  it :  and  may  mean  a  natu- 
ral habitude  or  inclination  to  forbidden  instances ;  but  vet  it  signifies 
a  very  great  evil,  for  in  the  best  authors,  to  be  sucn  '  by  nature,' 
means  an  aggravation  of  it.     So  Carion  in  Aristophanes  if, 

"AyOpwwos  olrSt  itrriv  ABKios  ^Iffti, 

'This  man  is  very  miserable,'  or  'miserable  by  nature;'  and  again^, 

ndyrofis  yiip  AvBpcairov  ^^fffi  toiovtov  is  rii  rdrra 
itytttrOi  fi*  that,  KotfShy  hjf  vofilftet  1)71^5  tlwtTv ; 

"  Do  you  believe  me  to  be  such  a  man  by  nature  that  I  can  speak 
notliing  well  ?" 

36. — DOTH  REMAIN,  YEA  IN  THEM  THAT  ARE  REGENERATED, — 

That  is,  all  the  baptized  and  unbaptized  receive  from  Adam 
nothing  but  what  is  inclined  to  forbidden  instances,  which  is  a 
principle  against  which,  and  above  which,  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
operate.  For  this  is  it  which  is  called  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh ;'  for  so 
it  follows, 

— WHEREBY  THE  LUST  OP  THE  FLESH, — 

That  is,  the  desires  and  pronenesses  to  natural  objects,  which  by 
God's  will  came  to  be  limited,  ordered  and  chastised,  curbed  and 
restrained. 

37. — CALLED  IN  GREEK  <f>p6vr)fjLa  <ra/)/COff,— - 

Here  it  is  plain  that  the  chiu-ch  of  England,  though  she  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  something  in  the  fierce  contention  of  the  time, 
in  order  to  peace  and  unity  of  expression,  yet  she  was  not  willing  too 

f  [Plut  lis.]  «»  [Ibid.,  lin.  273. J 
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minutely  to  declare  and  descend  to  the  particulars  on  eitlier  side, 
and  therefore  she  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  word,  of  the 
sense  of  which  there  were  so  many  disputes^  and  recites  the  most 
usual  redditions  of  the  word. 

88. — WHICH  SOME  DO  EXPOUND  THE  WISDOM,  SOME  THE  SEN- 
SUALITY, SOME  THE  AFFECTION,  SOME  THE  DESIRE,  OP  THE  PLESH, 
IS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GOD. 

These  several  expositions  reciting  several  things,  and  the  church  of 
England  reciting  all  indefinitely,  but  definitely  declaring  for  none  of 
them,  does  only  in  the  generality  aifirm  that  the  flesh  and  spirit  are 
contrary  principles,  that  the  flesh  resists  the  law  of  God,  but  the  spirit 
obeys  it ;  that  is,  by  the  flesh  alone  we  cannot  obey  God's  law,  naturally 
we  cannot  become  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven,  but  it  must  be 
a  new  birth  by  a  spiritual  regeneration.  The  '  wisdom  of  the  flesh/ 
that  is,  natural  and  secular  principles,  are  not  apt  dispositions  to 
make  us  obedient  to  the  law  of  God ;  '  sensuality,'  that  signifies  an 
habitual  lustfulness;  ^desires'  signify  actual  lustings;  'aflectioiis' 
signify  the  natural  inclination.  Now  whicli  of  these  is  here  meant 
the  church  hath  not  declared,  but  by  the  other  words  of  the  article 
it  is  most  probable  she  rather  inchnes  to  render  (ppoinjua  a-apKo^,  by 
'  desires  and  sensuality,'  rather  than  by  '  affection  or  wisdom,'  thougli 
of  tliese  also  in  their  own  sense  it  is  true  to  affirm  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God  :  there  being  some  foohsh  principles  which 
the  flesh  and  the  world  is  apt  to  entertain,  which  are  hindrances  to 
holiness ;  and  the  affection,  that  is,  inclination  to  some  certain  objects, 
being  that  very  thing  which  the  laws  of  God  have  restrained  more  or 
less  in  several  periods  of  the  world,  may,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  question,  be  admitted  to  expound  <t>p6vr]fjLa  aapKos, 

89. — ^AnD  ALTHOUGH  THERE  IS  NO  CONDEMNATION  TO  THEM  THAT 
BELIEVE  AND  ARE  BAPTIZED, — 

That  is,  this  concupiscence,  or  inclination  to  forbidden  instances, 
is  not  imputed  to  the  baptized  nor  to  the  regenerate ;  that  is,  when 
the  new  principle  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit  is  put  into  us,  we  are 
reduced  to  as  great  a  condition,  and  as  certain  an  order  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  entering  into  heaven,  as  Adam  was  before  his  fall :  for  then 
we  are  drawn  from  that  mere  natural  state  where  Adam  left  us ;  and 
therefore  althougli  these  do  die,  yet  it  is  but  the  condition  of  nature, 
not  the  punisliment  of  the  sin.  For  Adam's  sin  brought  in  death,  and 
baptism  and  regeneration  does  not  hinder  that,  but  it  takes  away  the 
formality  of  it^  it  is  not  a  punishment  to  such,  but  a  condition  of 
nature,  as  it  is  to  infants.  For  that  even  to  them  also  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  their  original  concupiscence,  is  undeniable  and  de- 
monstratively certain  upon  this  account;  because  even  the  actual 
desires  and  little  concupiscences  of  children  are  innocent,  and  there- 
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fore  much  more  their  natural  tendencies  and  inclinations.     For  if  a 

principle  be  criminal,  if  a  faculty  be  a  sin,  much  more 

that  faculty  also  a  siu ;  but  if  these  be  innocent,  ihenj/gd^  iBdriis  t^ui^       ^ 

40. — YET  THE   APOSTLE  DOES  CONFESS    THAT   d0ffCmi^Qm9tt'^lif>^ 
LUST  HATH  OF  ITSELF  THE  NATURE  OF  SIN. —         ll  ^    *     '^    '       *   ^*  '^-         -  .. 

'  Of  itself ;'  that  is,  it  is  in  the  whole  kind  to 

not  a  sin  to  all  persons,  not  to  unconscnting  persons  

sin  to  them  that  resist,  then  neither  is  it  a  sin  to  them  that  cannot 
consent.  But  it  hath  the  '  nature  of  sin,^  that  is,  it  is  the  material 
part  of  sin,  a  principle  and  root  from  whence  evil  may  spring,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Austin's'  words,  Modo  quodam  loquendi  peccatmn  vacatur 
qiiod  et  peccato  fadu  est,  et  peccati  si  vicerit  facit  reum.  Just  as  if 
a  man  have  a  natural  thirst,  it  may  tempt  him,  and  is  apt  to  incline 
him  to  drunkenness ;  if  he  be  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  it  disposes 
him  to  lust ;  if  choleric,  to  anger ;  and  is  so  much  a  sin  as  the  fuel 
is  a  part  of  the  fire ;  but  because  this  can  be  there  where  damnation 
shall  not  enter,  this  nature  of  sin  is  such  as  does  not  make  a  proper 
guiltiness.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  the  sin  remains  and  the 
guilt  is  tiiken  away :  for  he  that  hath  a  sin  is  guilty  of  punishment, 
for  that  is**,  he  is  liable  to  it  if  God  pleases ;  He  may  pardon  if  He 
please,  but  if  He  pardons  He  takes  away  tlie  sin.  For  in  the  justi- 
fied no  sin  can  be  inherent  or  habitual  \  Qiiomodo  jvstijicati  et  sanc^ 
tificati  sumus,  si  peccatum  aliquod  in  nobis  relinquitur^  ?  If  con- 
cupiscence be  an  inlierent  sin  in  us  before  baptism,  it  must  either  be 
taken  away  by  baptism,  or  imputed  to  us  after  baptism :  for  if  the 
malice  remains,  the  guilt  cannot  go  away;  for  God  will  by  no 
means  justify  the  remaining  sinner. 

41.  These  things  I  have  chose  to  say  and  publish,  because  I  find 
that  the  usual  doctrines  about  original  sin  are  not  only  false,  and 
presumed  without  any  competent  proof,  but  because,  as  they  are 
commonly  believed,  they  are  no  friends  to  piety,  but  pretences  of 
idleness,  and  dishonourable  to  the  reputation  of  God's  goodness  and 
justice ;  for  which  we  ought  to  be  very  zealous,  when  a  greater  indif- 
ference would  better  become  us  in  the  matter  of  our  opinion,  or  the 
doctrine  of  our  sect.  And  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  me 
that  I  move  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  proposition ;  for  it  is  not  an 
useless  one,  but  hath  its  immediate  effects  upon  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  next  upon  the  lives  of  men.  And  therefore  this  hath  in  it 
many  degrees  of  necessary  doctrine,  and  the  fruits  of  it  must  needs 
do  more  than  make  recompence  for  the  trouble  I  put  them  to  in 
making  new  enquiries  into  that  doctrine  concerning  which  they  were 
so  long  at  ease. 

^  Lib.  i.  de  nupt.  et  concup.,  c.  23.  [p.  ture.] 
289,  not.  n,  supra.]  •  Hieron.    ad   Oceanum.    [vid.   epist. 

^  [♦  for  that  is/  sic  edd. — The  editor  Ixxxii.    per  tot — torn.  iv.   part  2.  coL 

avoids  to  alter  the  sentence  on  conjee-  645  sqq.] 
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But  if  men  of  a  contrary  judgment  can  secure  tlie  interests  and 
advantages  of  piety,  and  can  reconcile  their  usual  doctrines  of  original 
sin  with  God's  justice  and  goodness  and  truth,  I  sliall  be  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  think  better  of  their  doctrine  than  now  I  can  :  but  until 
that  be  done,  they  may  please  to  consider  that  there  is  in  holy  scrip- 
ture no  sign  of  it,  nor  intimation,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ 
shall  say  to  any,  '  Go,  ye  cursed  sons  of  Adam,  into  everlasting  fire, 
because  your  father  sinned ;  and  though  I  will  pardon  millions  of  sins 
which  men  did  choose  and  delight  in,  yet  I  will  severely  exact  this  of 
you,  which  you  never  did  choose,  nor  could  dchght  in  •/  this,  I  say, 
18  not  likely  to  be.  in  the  event  of  things,  and  in  the  wise  and  merci- 
ful dispensation  of  God,  especially  since  Jesus  Christ  himself,  so  far 
as  appears,  never  spake  one  word  of  it ;  there  is  not  any  tittle  of  it  in 
all  the  four  gospels ;  it  is  a  thing  of  which  no  warning  was  or  could 
be  given  to  any  of  Adam's  cliildren,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
testament  (for  that  place  of  David  in  the  fifty-first  psalm  Clemens 
Alexandrinus*  and  others  of  the  fathers  snatch  from  any  pretence  to 
it);  and  that  one  time  where  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  testament, 
there  is  nothing  said  of  it  but  that  it  is  imputed  to  us  to  this  purpose 
only,  that  it  brought  in  death  temporal :  and  why  such  tragedies 
should  be  made  of  it,  and  other  places  of  scripture  drawn  by  violence 
to  give  countenance  to  it,  and  all  the  systems  of  divinity  of  late  made 
to  lean  upon  this  article,  which  yet  was  never  thought  to  be  funda- 
mental, or  belonging  to  the  foundation,  was  never  put  into  the  creed 
of  any  church,  but  is  made  the  great  support  of  new  and  strange 
propositions,  even  of  the  fearful  decree  of  absolute  reprobation,  and 
yet  was  never  consented  in  or  agreed  upon,  what  it  was,  or  how  it 
can  be  conveyed,  and  was  (in  the  late  and  modem  sense  of  it)  as  un- 
known to  the  primitive  church  as  it  was  to  the  doctors  of  the  Jews, 
that  is,  wholly  unknown  to  them  both ;  why,  I  say,  men  should  be 
so  fierce  in  their  new  sense  of  this  article,  and  so  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  reasonable  account. 

For  my  own  particular,  I  hope  I  have  done  my  duty,  having  pro- 
duced scriptures,  and  reasons,  and  the  best  authority,  against  it.  Qui 
jjotest  capere,  capiat. 

For  "  I  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a 
body  undefiled."     Wisd.  viii.  19,  20. » 


*  [vid.  p.  323,  not  s,  supra.] 
"  [This  *  Further  explication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin'  was  sent  by 
Taylor  before  publication  to  Bp.  Warner, 
to  '  peruse,  censure,  reject  or  condemn,* 
as  his  lordship  should  think  fit.  Taylor 
iays  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  accom- 
panying the  tract,  that  the  '  storm  is  over, 


and  many  of  the  contradictors  profess 
themselves  of  his  opinion,  and  pretend 
that  they  were  so  before,  but  thought  it 
not  right  to  own  it*  However,  the  bishop 
remained  not  satisfied  either  with  the 
statements  of  ch.  vL  on  '  Original  Sin,' 
or  with  this  *  Further  explication*  of  it 
—See  Ileber's  Life  of  Taylor.] 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  SINS  OF  INFIRMITY. 


I   1.     Of  the 


1.  All  mankind  hath  for  ever  complained  of  their 
suteofiufirmity,  irremediable  calamity,  their  propensity  to  sin.  For 
and  its  first  re-  though  by  the  dictates  of  nature  all  people  were  in- 
"^  ^*  structed  in  the  general  notices  of  virtue  and  vice, 

right  reason  being  our  rule ;  insomuch  that  the  old  philosophers  (as 
Plutarch*  reports)  said  that  virtue  was  nothing  else  but  tov  fjyfp.a^ 
PLKov  T^9  ^X^^  bidO^a-Cs  Tis  Kal  bvvaiJLLs  y^y^prjixiirq  vtto  \6yov,  a 
dbposition  and  force  of  reason ;  and  tliis  reason  having  guided  the 
wisest,  was  formed  into  laws  for  otliers ;  yet  this  reason  served  to 
little  other  purposes  but  to  upbraid  our  follies  and  infelicities,  and 
to  make  our  actions  punishable  by  representing  them  to  be  unrea- 
sonable :  for  they  did  certainly  sin,  and  they  could  no  more  help  it, 
than  they  could  prevent  their  being  sick,  or  hungry,  or  angry,  or 
thirsty.  Nature  had  made  organs  for  some,  and  senses  for  others, 
and  conversation  and  example  brought  in  all.  So  that  if  you  re- 
proved a  criminal,  he  heard  and  understood  you,  but  could  not  help 
it :  as  Laius  in  the  tragedy ; 

Reason  taught  him  well,  but  nature  constrained  him  to  the  contrary ; 
his  affections  were  stronger  than  his  reason. 

2.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  flesh  and  blood  is  the  prevail- 
ing ingredient,  while  men  are  in  the  state  of  conjunction,  and  the 
soul  serves  the  body,  and  the  necessities  of  this  are  more  felt  than  the 
discourses  of  that,  that  men  should  be  angry  and  lustful,  proud  and 
revengeful,  and  that  they  should  follow  what  they  lust  after,  not 
what  they  are  bidden  to  do.  For  passions  and  affections  are  our 
first  governors,  and  they  being  clearly  possessed  of  all  mankind  in 
their  first  years,  have  almost  secured  to  themselves  the  soul  of  man, 
before  reason  is  heard  to  speak :  and  when  she  does  speak,  she 
speaks  at  first  so  little  and  so  low,  that  the  common  noises  of  fancy 
and  company  drown  her  voice.  This  I  say  is  the  state  of  nature. 
And  therefore  Lactantius*'  brings  in  a  pagan  complaining,  Folo  equi- 
defn  non  peccare,  sed  vincor  ;  indutus  sum  enim  carne  fragili,  et  im- 
becilla  ;  haec  est  qiuB  conaijnscit,  qua  irascitur,  qua  doUt,  qua  mori 

■  n*pJ  ^(?i»f^j  iprr^f.  [torn.  vii.  p.  73fi.]      diatrib.,  p.  21  sq. — Vid.  p.  151,  not  n, 
^  [Clem.  AJex.,  strom.  ii.   15. — Euri-      et  p.  168,  not.  s,  supra.] 
piilis  esse   in  Clirysippo  docet  Valcken.  '■"  Lib.  iv.  inst.,  c.  21-.  [torn.  i.  p.  337.] 
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timeL  Itaque  ducor  incertus^,  etpecco  non  quia  volo  sed  quia  cogor: 
sentio  me  et  ipse  peccare  ;  sed  necessitas  fragilitatis  impellit,  cut  re^ 
pugnare  non  possum,  '  I  would  fain  avoid  sin,  but  I  am  compelled. 
I  am  invested  with  a  frail  and  weak  flesh  :  this  is  it  which  lusteth, 
which  is  angry,  which  grieves,  which  fears  to  die.  Therefore  I  am 
led  uncertainly,  and  I  sin,  not  because  I  will,  but  because  I  am  con- 
strained. I  perceive  that  I  do  ill,  but  the  necessity  of  my  weakness 
drives  me  on,  and  I  cannot  resist  it.' 

KcU  fuofOdyu  fj^y  ota  Zp^¥  fi4XK90  KMcii, 
Bvfibs  8e  Kptlffffety  tSav  ifi&y  fiovXtvfJuirtfy' 

'  I  know  well  and  perceive  the  evils  that  I  go  upon,  and  they  are 
horrid  ones,  but  my  anger  is  greater  than  my  reason  /  so  Medea*  in 
the  tragedy.  This  is  the  state  of  a  natural  man  in  his  mere  naturals^ 
especially  as  they  are  made  worse  by  evil  customs  and  vile  usages  of 
the  world. 

8.  Now  this  is  a  state  of  infirmity ;  and  all  sins  against  which 
there  is  any  reluctancy  and  contrary  desires  of  actual  reason,  are  sins 
of  infirmity.  But  this  infirmity  excuses  no  man :  for  this  state  of 
infirmity  is  also  a  state  of  death ;  for  by  this  S.  Paul^  expressed  that 
state  from  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  us :  Svro^v  rumv  iaOeviZv, 
'  when  we  were  yet  in  infirmity,'  or  without  strength,  '  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  us/  that  is,  when  we  were  A<r€j3ay,  Mmpious,'  or 
'sinners,'  such  as  the  world  was  before  it  was  redeemed,  before 
Christ  came.  These  are  the  sick  and  weak  whom  Christ,  the  great 
Physician  of  our  souls,  came  to  save.  This  infirmity  is  ^  the  shadow 
of  death :'  and  it  signifies  that  state  of  mankind  which  is  the  state  of 
nature,  not  of  original  and  birth,  but  in  its  whole  constitution,  as  it 
signifies  not  only  the  natural  imperfection,  but  the  superinduced  evil 
from  any  principle ;  all  that  which  is  opposed  to  grace. 

4.  To  this  state  of  nature  being  so  pitiable,  Ood  began  to  find  a 
remedy,  and  renewed  the  measures  of  virtue,  and  by  a  law  made  them 
more  distinct  and  legible,  and  imposed  punishments  on  the  trans- 
gressors. For  by  little  and  little  the  notices  of  natural  reason  were 
made  obscure,  some  were  lost,  some  not  attended  to,  all  neglected 
some  way  or  other;  till  God  by  a  law  made  express  prohibition  of 
what  was  unreasonable,  forbidding  us  to  desire  what  before  was  unfit 
and  unnatural,  and  threatening  them  that  did  things  unlawful.  But 
this  way,  by  reason  of  the  peevislincss  of  men,  succeeded  not  well, 
but  men  became  worse  by  it.  For  what  the  law  did  forbid  without 
the  threatening  of  any  penalty,  they  took  for  an  advice  only,  and  no 
severe  injunction :  and  those  commandments  wliich  were  estabhshed 
with  a  threatening  to  the  transgressors,  they  expounded  only  by  the 
letter,  and  in  tlie  particular  instance,  and  in  the  outward  act. 

5.  Before  the  law,  men  allowed  to  themselves  many  impieties, 

*  ['invitus'  ed.]  •  Medea  apud  Eurlp.  [lin.  1078.]  '  [Rom.  v.  6.] 
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which  reason  indeed  marked  out  to  be  such,  but  no  law  had  for- 
bidden thera  in  express  letter.  They  thought  it  lawful  to  seduce  and 
tempt  another  man's  wife,  and  invite  her  to  his  house  and  conjuga- 
tion, so  he  did  not  steal  or  force  her  away  :  but  if  they  found  a 
coldness  between  her  and  her  husband,  they  would  blow  the  coals, 
and  enkindle  an  evil  flame.  It  is  supposed  that  Herod  did  so  to 
Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  even  after  the  law.  They  would 
not  by  violence  snatch  the  estate  from  a  young  prodigal  heir,  but  if 
he  were  apt,  they  would  lend  him  money,  and  nurse  his  vice,  and  en- 
tangle his  estate,  and  at  last  devour  it.  They  would  not  directly 
deny  to  pay  the  price  of  a  purchase ;  but  they  would  detain  it  or 
divert  it,  or  pay  it  in  trifling  sums,  or  in  undcsircd  commodities. 
This  was  concnjpiscere  rem  allcnam.  Tliey  did  not  steal,  but  coveted 
it,  and  so  entered  indirectly :  and  this  God  seeing,  forbad  it  by  a  law ; 
'  For  I  had  not  known  lust  or  desires  to  be  a  sin'  (saith  S.  Paul') '  but 
that  the  law  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet.' 

6.  But  because  the  law  only  forbad  lustings,  but  imposed  no 
penalty,  they  despised  it;  and  those  things  which  were  forbidden 
with  an  appendent  penalty,  they  would  act  them  privately.  For  if 
they  avoided  the  notice  of  the  criminal  judge,  they  feared  not  the 
face  of  an  angry  God :  and  thisLactantius^  observed  of  them,  Metus 
legum  non  scelera  compr\mebat^  sed  licentiam  sitbfnovebat :  poterant 
enim  leges  delicta  pidiire,  conscieniiani  munire  non  poterant ;  iiaque 
qua  antejmlam  Jiebant,  clam  fieri  cceperunt ;  circumscribi  etiam  jura  ; 
*  for  all  the  threatenings  of  the  law  they  were  wicked  still,  though 
not  scandalous ;  vile  in  private,  and  wary  in  public ;  they  did  circum- 
scribe their  laws,  and  thought  themselves  bound  only  to  the  letter, 
and  obliged  by  nothing  but  the  penalty,  which  if  they  escaped  they 
reckoned  themselves  innocent.'  Thus  far  the  law  instructed  them, 
and  made  them  afraid.  But  for  the  first,  they  grew  the  more  greedy 
to  do  what  now  they  were  forbidden  to  desire.  The  prohibition  of 
the  law  being  like  a  dam  to  the  w  aters,  the  desire  swells  the  higher 
for  being  checked ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Romulus  in  not  casting  up  a 
bank  against  parricide  had  this  eflect,  that  until  the  end  of  the 
second  punic  war,  which  was  almost  six  hundred  years,  there  was  no 
example  of  one  that  killed  his  father.  Lucius  Ostius*  was  the  first. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  easterlings  neither  were  nor  had  they 
reason  to  be  fond  of  circumcision ;  it  was  part  of  that  load  which 
was  complained  of  by  the  apostles  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation^ 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  could  bear ;  and  yet  as  soon  as 
Christ  took  ofl"  the  yoke,  and  that  it  was  forbidden  to  His  disciples, 
the  Jews  were  as  fond  of  it  as  of  their  pleasures ;  and  fifteen  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  in  immediate  succession  were  all  circumcised^,  and  no 
arguments,  no  authority  could  hinder  them.     And  for  their  fear,  it 

f  [Rom.  vii.  7.]  xi.  p.  18.  fol.  Paris,  1544.] 

^  [Epit.  cap.  lix. — torn.  ii.  p.  49.]  ^  ['Eic  trcpiro^^^,  says  Eusebius*— Seo 

'  [Fr.  Balduin.  in  leges  Romuli,  cap.      vol.  vi.  p.  ^b^y  nOto  i.j 
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only  produced  caution,  and  sneaking  from  the  face  of  men,  and  both 
together  set  them  on  work  to  corrupt  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  exposi- 
tions too  much  according  to  the  letter :  so  that  by  this  means,  their 
natural  desires,  their  lustings  and  concupiscence,  were  not  cured* 

7.  For  as  Lactantius  brought  in  the  heathen  complaining,  so  docs 
S.  Paul*  bring  in  the  Jew,  "  That  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  for 
what  I  would,  that  I  do  not,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do."  I  say, 
that  is  the  state  of  a  man  under  the  law ;  a  man  who  is  not  regene- 
rate and  made  free  by  the  spirit  of  Christ;  that  is,  a  man  who 
abides  in  the  infirmities  of  nature :  of  which  the  law  of  nature 
warned  him  first,  and  the  superinduced  law  of  God  warned  him 
more ;  but  there  was  not  in  these  covenants  or  laws  sufficient  either 
to  endear  or  to  secure  obedience;  they  did  not  minister  strength 
enough  to  conquer  sin,  to  overthrow  its  power,  to  destroy  the  king- 
dom and  reign  of  sin :  this  was  reserved  for  the  great  day  of  tri. 
umph ;  it  was  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  the  power  of  Christ,  the 
strength  of  the  Spirit  which  alone  was  able  to  do  it ;  and  by  this 
with  its  appendages,  that  is  the  pardon  of  sin  and  a  victory  over  it, 
a  conquest  by  the  prevailing  and  rule  of  the  Spirit,  by  this  alone  the 
gospel  is  the  most  excellent  above  all  the  covenants  and  states  and 
institutions  of  the  world. 

8.  But  then  the  Christian  must  not  complain  thus ;  if  he  be  ad- 
vanced into  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  if  he  be  a  Christian  in  any 
thing  beyond  the  name ;  he  cannot  say  that  sin  gives  him  laws,  that 
it  reigns  in  his  mortal  body,  that  he  is  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his 
will,  that  he  sins  against  his  will  frequently  and  habitually,  and 
cannot  help  it.  But  so  it  is,  men  do  thus  complain ;  and  which  is 
worse,  they  make  this  to  be  their  excuse  and  their  encouragement. 
If  they  have  sinned  foully,  they  say.  It  is  true ;  but  "  it  is  not  I,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for 
what  I  would,  that  do  I  not,  and  what  I  hate,  that  do  I™."  And  if 
they  be  tempted  to  a  sin,  they  cannot  be  dissuaded  from  it,  or  en- 
couraged  to  a  noble  and  pertinacious  resistance,  because  they  have 
this  in  excuse  ready,  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not :  for  the  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not, 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do°.*'  That  is,  '  It  is  my  in- 
firmity, give  me  leave  to  do  it,  I  am  the  child  of  God  for  all  my  sin ; 
for  I  do  it  with  an  unwilling  willingness.  I  shall  do  this  always,  and 
shall  never  be  quit  of  this  tyranny  of  sin  :  it  was  thus  with  S.  Paul 
himself,  and  I  ought  not  to  hope  to  be  othemise  than  he,  and  a 
person  more  free  ffom  sin.'  We  find  in  the  life  of  Andronicus, 
written  by  Nicetas  Choniates°,  the  same  pretence  made  in  excuse  for 
sin,  'they  could  not  help  it;*  and  we  find  it  so  in  our  daily  ex- 
perience;   and   the  thing  itself  warranted  by  many  interpreters  of 

»  [Rom.  vii.  15,  19  ]  «  [lib.   ii.  cap.  7 —Inter  histor.  By- 

■  [ver.  15.]  zant  scriptures,  p.  177  B.] 

■  [ver.  18.] 
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scripture,  who  suppose  that  S.  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  from  the  fourteenth  verse  to  the  end,  describes  his  own 
state  of  infinnity  and  disability,  or  which  is  all  one,  the  state  of  a 
regenerate  man,  that  it  is  no  other  but  an  ineffective  striving  and 
struggling  against  sin,  a  contention  in  which  he  is  most  commonly 
worsted,  and  that  this  strivhig  is  all  that  he  can  shew  of  holiness  to 
be  a  testimony  of  his  regeneration. 

l^o  A„  -•^-:  9-  II  ow  necessary  it  is  to  free  the  words  of  S.  Paul 

§2.  Anexposi-  J  i     u  r  -r 

tion  and  vindica-  irom  SO  uangcrous  a  seusc,  we  may  easily  beheve,  if 

tion  of  that  text  ^g  consider  that  to  suppose  a  man  who  is  regenerate 

20,  whidi  by  the  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  be  still  a  slave  under  sin, 

mistaJke  of  "some  ^nd  within  its   power,  and  that  he  fain  would  but 

14     thouii^ht     to  ^    1    1       -^      •  '        .    .      .  ^       .1  m 

mean  tiie  state  of  cannot  help  it,  IS  very  injurious  to  the  power  of 
infirmity  in  the  Christ  and  the  mightiness  of  the  Spirit  of  grace : 
regenera  e.  when  all  its  effect  is  only  said  to  be  that  it  strives, 

but  can  do  nothing ;  that  is,  sin  abounds  more  than  grace,  and  the 
man  that  is  redeemed  by  Christ  is  still  unredeemed,  and  a  captive 
under  sin  and  Satan.  This  is  not  only  an  encouragement  of  evil 
Hfe,  but  a  reproach  and  scorn  cast  upon  the  Holy  SpiritP;  it  is  ver- 
bum  dictum  conlru  Spiritum  sanctum,  *  a  word  spoken  against  the 
Holy  Ghost/  And  as  S.  Austin  ^  calls  it,  it  is  tuba  host  is,  non  nostra, 
vnde  ilte  incitetur,  non  unde  vincatur,  'the  devil's  trumpet,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  war  against  poor  mankind,  but  by  this  means  he 
shall  never  be  overcome.'  And  therefore  he  gives  us  caution  of  it ; 
for  speaking  of  these  words,  "  The  good  which  I  would,  that  do  I  not, 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do,"  advises  thus.  Lectio  divina 
qiuB  de  apostotl  Paul  I  epistota  recitata  est,  quotiescunqiie  legitur, 
timcndiun  est  ne  male  intellecta  det  hominibus  quarentibus  occasioncm, 
'whenever  these  words  of  S.  Paul  are  read,  we  must  fear  lest  the 
misunderstanding  of  them  should  minister  an  occasion  of  sin  to  them 
that  seek  it :  for  men  are  prone  to  sin,  and  scarce  restrain  themselves ; 
when  therefore  they  hear  the  apostle  saying,  I  do  not  the  good  which 
I  would,  but  I  do  the  evil  which  I  hate,  they  do  evil,  and  as  it  were 
displeasing  themselves  because  they  do  it,  think  themselves  Hke  the 
apostle.'  In  pursuance  of  this  caution,  I  shall  examine  the  exposi- 
tions which  are  pretended. 

10.  I.  These  words,  "I  do  not  the  good  which  I  would,  but  T  do 
the  evil  which  I  hate,*'  are  not  the  words  or  character  of  a  regenerate 
person  in  respect  of  actual  good  or  bad. 

A  regenerate  man  cannot  say  that  he  does  frequently  or  habitually 
commit  the  sin  that  he  hatt's,  and  is  against  his  conscience. 

a.  Because  "  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  '"  if  he  be  a  servant 

•*  [1  John  iv.  t.]  Rcnn.  cii.  in  append,  toni.  v.  col.  181  sqq. 

^  Striii.  xliii.  et  xlv.  du  tempore,  [ai.       ct  scrm.  cli.  coJ.  7 IS  JJ.] 
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of  sin,  he  is  not  a  servant  of  the  Spirit  No  man  can  serve  Christ 
and  Belial.  If  therefore  he  be  '  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin ','  he  is  the  servant  of  sin ;  and  such  was  he  whom  S.  Paul  de- 
scribes in  this  chapter.  Therefore  this  person  is  not  a  servant  of 
Christ ;  he  that  is  a  servant  of  righteousness  is  freed  from  sin ;  and 
he  who  is  'a  servant  of  sin'  is  not  a  servant  of,  but  'freed  from 
righteousness".'  A  regenerate  person  therefore  is  a  servant  of  the 
Spirit,  and  so  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  servant,  or  a  slave  and  a 
captive  under  sin. 

11.  /3.  When  the  complaint  is  made,  'I  do  the  evil  which  I  hate,' 
the  meaning  is,  'I  do  it  seldom,'  or  'I  do  it  commonly  and  fre- 
quently.' If  it  means,  '  I  do  it  seldom,'  then  a  man  cannot  use  these 
words  so  well  as  the  contrary ;  he  can  say,  '  the  good  which  I  would 
I  do  regularly  and  ordinarily,  and  the  evil  which  I  hate  I  do  avoid ; 
sometimes  indeed  I  am  surprised,  and  when  I  do  neglect  to  use  the 
aids  and  strengths  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  I  fall ;  but  this  is  because  I 
will  not,  and  not  because  I  cannot  help  it  /  and  in  this  case  the  man 
is  not  a  servant  or  captive  of  sin,  but  a  servant  of  Christ,  though 
weak  and  imperfect.  But  if  it  means,  'I  do  it  commonly,  or  con- 
stantly, or  frequently,'  which  is  certainly  the  complaint  here  made, 
then  to  be  a  regenerate  person  is  to  be  a  vile  person,  '  sold  under 
sin,'  and  not  God's  servant.  Tor  if  any  man  shall  suppose  these 
words  to  mean  only  thus,  '  I  do  not  do  so  much  ^ood  as  I  would, 
and  do  sometimes  fall  into  evil,  though  I  would  fam  be  entirely  in- 
nocent,' indeed  this  man  teaches  no  false  doctrine  as  to  the  state  or 
duty  of  the  regenerate,  which  in  this  life  will  for  ever  be  imperfect ; 
but  he  speaks  not  according  to  the  sense  and  design  of  the  apostle 
here.  Tor  his  purpose  is  to  describe  that  state  of  evil  in  which  we 
are  by  nature,  and  from  which  we  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  law, 
and  from  which  we  can  only  be  redeemed  by  the  grace  of  Jesua 
Christ ;  and  this  is  a  state  of  death,  of  being  killed  by  sin,  of  being 
captivated  and  sold  under  sin,  after  the  manner  of  slaves ;  as  will 
further  appear  in  the  sequel. 

12.  y.  Every  regenerate  man  and  servant  of  Christ  Miath  the 
Spirit  of  Christ'.'  But '  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  liberty^ ;' 
therefore  no  slavery;  therefore  'sin  reigns  not'  there.  Both  the 
propositions  are  the  words  of  the  apostle ;  the  conclusion  therefore 
infers  that  the  man  whom  S.  Paul  describes  in  this  chapter,  is  not 
the  regenerate  man,  for  he  hath  not  liberty,  but  is '  in  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin*,'  from  which  every  one  that  is  Christ's,  every  one 
that  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  freed. 

13.  b.  And  this  is  that  which  S.  Paul  calls  being  'under  the  hiw,' 
that  is,  a  being  carnal,  and  in  the  state  of  the  flesh ;  not  but  that 
the  '  law  itself  is  spiritual  /  but  that  we  being  carnal  of  ourselves,  are 
not  cured  by  the  law,  but  by  reason  of  the  infirmity  of  the  fleshy, 
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made  much  worse ;  curbed,  but  not  sweetly  won ;  admonished,  but 
assisted  by  no  Spirit  but  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear.  This  state 
is  opposed  to  the  spiritual  state.  The  giving  of  the  law  is  called  the 
ministry  of  death  • ;  the  gospel  is  called  the  '  ministry  of  the  Spirit,' 
and  that  is  the '  ministration  of  life  /  and  therefore  '  if  we  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  we  are  not  under  the  law  ■  *  but  if  we  be  under  the  law,  we 
are  dead,  and  sin  is  revived ;  and  '  sin  by  the  law  brings  forth  fruit 
unto  death.'  From  hence  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  clear.  The 
man  whom  he  here  describes  is  such  an  one  who  is  under  the  law ; 
but  such  a  man  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin,  and  therefore  hath  not  in 
him  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  that  is  the  ministration  of  life.  A  regene- 
rate person  is  alive  unto  God ;  he  lives  '  tlie  life  of  righteousness :' 
but  he  that  is  under  the  law  is  killed  by  sin ;  and  such  is  the  man 
that  is  here  described,  as  appears  verse  9,  and  I  shall  in  the  sequel 
further  prove ;  therefore  this  man  is  not  the  regenerate. 

14.  €.  To  which  for  the  likeness  of  the  argument  I  add  this; 
that  the  man  who  can  say,  *  I  do  that  M'hich  I  hate,'  is  a  man  in 
whom  sin  is  not  mortified,  and  therefore  he  lives  after  the  flesh  :  but 
then  he  is  not  regenerate ;  **  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die," 
saith  S. Paul**,  ''out  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  ye  shall  live." 

These  arguments  are  taken  from  consideration  of  the  rule  and  do- 
minion of  sin  in  the  man  whom  S.  Paul  describes,  who  therefore  can- 
not be  a  regenerate  person.  To  the  same  eflect  and  conclusion  are 
other  expressions  in  the  same  chapter. 

15.  C  The  man  whom  S.  Paul  here  describes,  who  complains  that 
^  he  does  not  the  good  which  he  would,  but  the  evil  that  he  would 
not,'  is  such  a  one  in  whom  sin  docs  inhabit ;  "  It  is  no  more  I,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me*^."  But  in  the  regenerate  sin  docs  not  in- 
habit ;  "  My  father  and  I  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him  :"  so  Christ  promised  to  His  servants ;  to  them  who  should 
be  regenerate ;  and  *'the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  them**;"  "the 
Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead ;"  and  therefore  the 
regenerate  are  called  the  "habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 
Now  if  God  the  Father,  if  Ciirist,  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  dwells  in  a 
man,  there  sin  docs  not  dwell.  The  strong  man  that  is  armed  keeps 
possession;  but  if  a  stronger  than  he  comes  he  dispossesses  him.  If 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  drive  the  devil  forth.  Himself  will  leave 
the  place ;  they  cannot  both  dwell  together.  Sin  may  '  be'  in  the 
regenerate,  and  grieve  God's  Spirit,  but  it  shall  not  'abide'  or  dwell 
there,  for  that  extinguishes  Him.  One  or  the  other  must  depart. 
And  this  also  is  noticed  by  S.  Paul  in  this  very  place;  "  sin  dwelletji 
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ill  me/'  and  "  no  good  thing  dwelleth  in  me«/'  If  one  does,  the  other 
does  not ;  but  yet  as  in  the  unregeuerate  there  might  be  some  good, 
such  as  are  good  desires,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  single  actions 
of  virtue,  beginnings  and  dispositions  to  grace,  acknowledging  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  some  hghtnings  and  flashes  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  knowing  of  the  way  of  righteousness ;  but  sanctifying, 
saving  good  does  not  dw^ell,  that  is,  doth  not  abide  with  them  and 
rule ;  so  in  the  regenerate  there  is  sin,  but  because  it  does  not  dwell 
there,  they  are  under  the  empire  of  the  Spirit  and  in  Christ's  king- 
dom ;  or,  as  S.  Paul'  expresses  it,  '  Christ  liveth  in  them :'  and  that 
cannot  be  unless  *  sin  be  crucified  and  dead  in  them/  The  sum  of 
which  is  thus  in  S. Paul's^  words,  "Reckon  yourselves  indeed  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  let  not  sin 
therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the 
lusts  thereof;  for  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,  because  we  ^ 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace/' 

16.  1),  Lastly,  the  man  whom  S.  Paul  describes  is  carnal,  but  the 
regenerate  is  never  called  carnal  in  the  scripture,  but  is  spiritual,  op- 
posed to  carual*.  A  man  not  only  in  pure  naturals,  but  even  placed 
under  the  law,  is  called  carnal ;  that  is,  until  he  be  redeemed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  he  cannot  be  called  spiritual,  but  is  yet  in  the  flesh. 
Now  that  the  regenerate  cannot  be  the  carnal  man  is  plain  in  the 
words  of  S.  Paulj',  "The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;"  and, 
"they  that  are  in  the  flcsli  cannot  please  God."  To  which  lie  adds^ 
"  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  dwell  in  you/'  But  the  Spirit  of  God  does  dwell  in  all 
the  servants  of  God,  in  all  the  regenerate ;  for  "  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Clirist  he  is  none  of  His^"  Now  as  these  are  in  scrip- 
ture distinguished  in  their  appellatives  and  in  their  character,  so  also 
in  their  operations.  "  They  that  are  carnal,  koto  <rcipKa  Jirrcs,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  do  mind  or  relish  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  they 
that  are  after  the  Spirit  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit™ ;"  and, 
*'they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts"."  Now  they  that  have  crucified  the  flesh  cannot  in  any 
sense  of  scripture  or  religion  be  called  carnal.  That  there  is  some- 
thing of  carnality  in  the  regenerate  is  too  true,  because  our  regene- 
ration and  spirituality  in  this  life  is  imperfect.  But  when  carnal  and 
spiritual  are  opposed  in  scripture,  and  the  question  is,  whether  of 
these  two  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  servants  and  sons  of  God,  to  the 
regenerate ;  it  is  certain  by  the  analogy  of  the  thing,  and  the  perpe- 
tual manner  of  speaking  in  scripture,  that  by  this  word  carnal  the 
Spirit  of  God  never  means  tiie  sons  of  God  or  the  spiritual,  that  is, 
the  regenerate.     "  The  sons  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God® ;" 
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therefore  not  by  the  flesli,  which  they  have  crucified.  Whatsoever 
is  essential  to  regeneration,  to  new  birth,  to  the  being  the  sons  of 
God,  all  that  is  in  the  regenerate ;  for  they  cannot  be  that  thing  of 
which  they  want  an  essential  part :  as  a  thing  cannot  be  a  body  un- 
less it  be  divisible,  nor  a  living  creature  if  it  have  not  life.  There- 
fore regeneration  is  perfect  in  respect  of  its  essentials  or  necessary 
parts  of  constitution :  but  in  the  degrees  there  is  imperfection,  and 
therefore  the  abatement  is  made  by  the  intermixture  of  carnality.  For 
it  is  in  our  new  and  spiritual  birth  as  in  our  natural.  The  child  is  a 
man  in  all  essential  parts,  but  he  is  as  a  beast  in  some  of  his  opera- 
tions ;  he  hath  all  the  faculties  of  a  man,  but  not  the  strengths  of  a 
man,  but  grows  to  it  by  the  progression  and  increase  of  every  day. 
So  is  the  spiritual  man  regenerate  in  his  mind,  his  will,  his  affections ; 
and  therefore  when  carnal  and  spiritual  are  opposed  in  their  whole 
nature  and  definitions,  the  spiritual  man  is  not  the  carnal,  though 
he  still  retain  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  against  which  he 
contends  every  day.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  S.  Leo', 
Quamvis  spe  salvi  facti  sumus,  et  carniplidilem  adhuc  carnem  morta- 
lemqve  gestemu9  ;  rede  tamen  dicimur  in  came  non  esse,  si  carnalea 
nan  daminentnr  affecUis :  et  merito  ejus  depofiimus  nnncvpationem, 
ciijus  non  seqinrmtr  voluntatem ;  'we  are  not  to  be  called  carnal, 
though  we  bear  about  us  flesh  and  its  infirmities ;  yet  if  carnal  affec- 
tions do  not  rule  over  us,  well  are  we  to  quit  the  name,  when  we 
do  not  obey  the  thing.'  Now  if  any  man  shall  contend  that  a  man 
may  be  called  carnal  if  the  flesh  strives  against  the  spirit,  though  sin 
does  not  rule,  I  shall  not  draw  the  saw  of  contention  with  him,  but 
only  say  that  it  is  not  usually  so  in  scripture ;  and  in  this  place  of 
which  we  now  dispute  the  sense  and  use,  it  is  not  so ;  for  by  carnal 
S.  Paul  means  such  a  person  upon  whom  sin  reigns.  "  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin*>  -**  therefore  this  person  is  not  the  spiritual,  not  the 
regenerate,  or  the  son  of  God.  S.  Paul^  uses  the  word  carnal  in  a 
comparative  locution ;  for  babes  and  infants,  or  unskilful  persons  in 
the  religion ;  but  then  this  carnality  he  proves  to  be  in  them  wholly 
by  their  inordinate  walking,  by  their  strifes  and  contentions,  by  their 
being  schismatics ;  and  therefore  he  reproves  them,  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  do  if  himself  also  had  been  carnal  in  that  sense  which  he 
reproves. 

17.  The  conclusion  from  all  these  premises  is,  I  suppose,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, — That  S.  Paul  does  not  in  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  Romans  describe  the  state  of  himself  really,  or  of  a  regenerate 
person,  neither  is  this  state  '  of  doing  sin  frequently,  though  against 
our  will,'  a  state  of  unavoidable  infirmity,  but  a  state  of  death  and 
unregeneration. 
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$  8.     s.  Au-         IS.  n.  S.  Austin  did  for  ever  reject  that  interpre- 
gustine*8expo8i-     tation, and  indeed  so  did  the  whole  primitive  church; 
wordfl,  token  up     but  yet  he  having  once  expounded  this  chapter*  of 
after  his  retracta-     the  unregencrate,  or  a  man  under  the  law,  not  re- 
tion,  couai  er         deemed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  from  his  vain  conver- 
sation, he  retracted  this  exposition,  and  construed  those  words  in 
question  thus*;    Non  ergo  quod  viiU  agit  apostolus,  quia  vnlt  non 
concupiscere,  el  tamen   concupiscil,  ideo   non  quod  vull  agit,  '  the 
apostle  does    not  do  what  he  would,  because  he  would   fain  not 
desire;   but  yet  because  he  desires,  he  does  what  he  would  not. 
Did   that   desire  lead  him   captive   to   fornication  ?    God  f(»rbid ; 
he  did  strive,  but  was  not  mastered;    but  because  he  would  not 
have  had  that  concupiscence  left  against  which  he  should  contend, 
therefore  he  said,  what  I  would  not,  that  I  do ;  meaning,  I  would 
not  lust,  but  I  do  lust/     The  same  also  I  find  in  Epiphanius", 
Nam  quod  dictum  est,  Quod  operor  non  cognosco,  et  fado  quod  odio 
Aabeo,  non  de  eo  quod  operati  snmtui  ac  perfecimus  malum  accipien^ 
dum  est,  sed  de  eo  quod  solum  cogitavimus.     Now  this  interpretation 
hath  in  it  no  impiety  as  the  other  hath;   for  these  doctors  allow 
nothing  to  be  unavoidable,  or  a  sin  of  infirmity,  and  consistent  with 
the  state  of  grace  and  regeneration,  but  the  mere  ineffective,  unpro- 
cured,  desirings  or  lustings  after  evil  things,  to  which  no  consent  is 
given,  and  in  which  no  delight  is  taken ;  extranea  cogitationes  quas 
eogitavimus  aliquando,  et  non  volentes  et  non  scientes  ex  qua  causa, 
as  Epiphanius*  expresses  this  article.    But  8.  Austin  may  be  thouglit 
to  have  had  some  design  in  choosing  this  sense,  as  supposing  it 
would  serve  for  an  argument  against  the  Pelagians  and  their  sense 
of  Free-will.     For  by  representing  the  inevitability  of  sin,  he  de- 
stroyed their  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  powers  in 
order  to  heaven,  and  therefore  by  granting  that  S.  Paul  complains 
thus  of  his  own  infirmity,  he  believed  himself  to  have  concluded 
firmly  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  God's  grace  to  help  us.     But  by 
limiting  this  inevitability  of  sinning  to  the  matter  of  desires  or  con- 
cupiscence, he  gave  no  allowance  or  pretence  to  any  man  to  speak 
any  evil  words,  or  to  delight  or  consent  to  any  evil  thoughts,  or  to 
commit  any  sinful  actions,  upon  the  pretence  of  their  being  sins  of 
an  unavoidable  infirmity.     So  that  though  he  was  desirous  to  serve 
the  ends  of  his  present  question,  yet  he  was  careful  that  he  did  not 
disserve  the  interests  of  religion  and  a  holy  life.     But  besides  that 
the  holy  scriptures  abound  in  nothing  more  than  in  affirming  our 
needs  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  grace,  and  8.  Austin  needed 
not  to  have  been  put  to  his  shifts  in  this  question,  it  is  considerable 
that  his  first  exposition  had  done  his  business  better.     For  if  these 
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words  of  S.  Paul  be  (as  indeed  they  are)  to  be  expounded  of  an  un- 
regenerate  man,  one  under  the  law,  but  not  under  grace;  nothing 
could  more  have  magnified  God's  grace,  than  that  an  unregcnerate 
person  could  not  bv  all  the  force  of  nature,  nor  the  aids  of  the  law, 
nor  the  spirit  of  fear,  nor  temporal  hopes,  be  redeemed  from  the 
riavery  and  tyranny  of  sin ;  and  that  from  this  state  there  is  no  re- 
demption but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
which  is  expressly  afiBrnied  and  j)roved  by  S.  Paul,  if  you  admit  this 
sense  of  the  words.  And  therefore  Irenajus^  who  did  so,  cites  these 
words  to  the  same  effect,  viz.,  for  the  magnifying  the  grace  of  God ; 
Ipse  Dominus  erat  qui  aalvabat  eos,  quia  per  semetipsos  non  habebant 
salvari,  Et  propier  hoc  Faulus  infinnitatem  hominis  annuntiaM, 
ait,  Scio  eniffi  quoiiiam  non  habitat  in  came  mea  bonum :  aignificam 
guoniam  non  a  nobis,  sed  a  Deo  est  bonum  salutis  nostra.  Et  iterum, 
Miser  ego  homo,  quis  me  liberabit  de  cor  pore  mortis  hujtts  ?  Deinde 
infert  liberatorem,  Gratia  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri ;  '  8.  Paul^a 
complaint  shews  our  own  infirmity,  and  that  of  ourselves  we  cannot 
be  saved ;  but  that  our  salvation  is  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  our  Re- 
deemer Jesus  Christ.'  But  whatever  S.  Austin's  design  might  be  in 
making  the  worse  choice,  it  matters  not  much  :  only  to  the  interpre- 
tation itself  I  have  these  considerations  to  op])ose. 
wpauriruy,  ^^'  ^'  B^causc  the  phrase  is  insolent,  and  the  ex- 

voifiy,  position  violent  to  render  Trpia-a-ew*  by  concupiscere  ; 

Kartfryd^wBai.  to  do  is  morc  than  to  desire ;  factum,  dictum,  concu* 
pitum,  are  the  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  sinning  assigned  by  S. 
Austin  himself,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  confounded,  and  one 
made  to  expound  the  other ;  lioulv  is  also  used  here  by  the  apostle, 
which  in  scripture  signifies  sometimes  to  sin  habitually,  never  less 
than  actually;  and  the  other  word  is  Kare/jydfco^at,  wnich  signifies 
perfcere,  patrare,  to  finish  the  act  at  least,  or  to  do  a  sin  throughly, 
and  can  in  no  sense  be  reasonably  expounded  by  natural,  inefi'ective, 
and  unavoidable  desires.  And  it  is  observable  that  when  S.  Austin 
in  prosecution  of  this  device  is  to  expound  those  words,  'to  will  is 
present  with  me,  to  h\  KaT€pyd(€<rBai  to  Kokbv,  but  to  perform  what 
IS  good,  I  find  not  V  be  makes  the  word  to  signify  to  '  do  it  perfectly ;' 
which  is  as  much  beyond,  as  the  other  sense  of  the  same  word  is 
*  short.  '  What  I  do,  h  KaTipya^o\iai,  I  approve  not :'  therefore  the  man 
does  not  do  his  sin  perfectly ;  he  does  the  thing  imperfectly,  for  he 
does  it  against  his  conscience,  and  with  an  imperfect  choice ;  but  he 
does  the  thing  however.  So  KorepyoCco^oi  koXov,  must  signify  to 
do  the  good  imperfectly,  the  action  itself  only;  for  such  was  this 
man's  impotency,  that  he  could  not  obtain  power  to  do  even  imper- 
fectly  the  good  he  desired.  The  evil  he  did,  though  against  his 
mind ;  but  the  good  he  could  not,  because  it  was  against  the  law  of 

y  Lib.  iii.  cap.  22.  [al.  cap.  20.  §  3.  »  [Rom.  viL  15.] 

p.  214.]  '  [ytt.  18.] 
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rin  which  reigned  in  him.  But  then  the  same  word  must  not,  to 
serve  ends,  be  brought  to  signify  a  perfect  work,  and  yet  not  to 
signify  so  much  as  a  perfect  desire. 

20.  /3.  The  sin  which  S.  Paul^  under  another  person  complains  of, 
is  such  a  sin  as  did  *  first  deceive  him,  and  then  slew  him  /  but  con- 
cupiscence does  not  kill  till  it  proceeds  further,  as  S.  James*  expressly 
affirms,  that  "  concupiscence  when  it  hath  conceived  brings  forth  sin, 
and  sin  when  it  is  finished  brings  forth  death :"  which  is  the  just 
parallel  to  what  S.  Paul  says  in  this  very  chapter**,  "the  passions*  of 
sins  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death :  peccatum  perpetratum,  when  tlie  desires  are  acted, 
then  sin  is  deadly ;  the  TraOrffxaTa  t&v  a^aprmv,  '  the  passions  or  first 
motions  of  sin'  which  come  upon  us  nob^U  non  volenttbus  nee  scientU 
bus, '  whether  we  will  or  no,'  these  are  not  imputed  to  us  unto  death, 
but  are  the  matter  of  virtue  when  they  are  resisted  and  contradicted ; 
but  when  they  are  consented  to  and  delighted  in,  then  it  is  hfiaprCa 
avWafiovaa,  'sin  in  conception  with  death,'  and  will  proC/Ced  to 
action,  unless  it  be  hindered  from  without ;  and  therefore  it  is  then 
the  same  sin  by  interpretation:  aduUerium  eordis,  so  our  blessed 
Saviour  called  it  in  that  instance,  'the  adultery  of  the  heart/  but 
till  it  be  an  actual  sin  some  way  or  other,  it  does  not  bring  forth 
death. 

21.  y.  It  is  an  improper  and  ungrammatical  manner  of  speaking,  to 
say.  Nolo  eoneupiscere,  or  Folo  non  eoneupiseere,  *  I  will  lust,'  or  '  I 
will  not  lust,'  i.  e.,  '  I  will,  or  I  will  not  desire  or  will.'  For  this 
lust  or  first  motions  of  desire  are  before  an  act  of  will ;  the  first  act 
of  which  is,  when  these  TraOrjfiaTa,  these  '  motions  and  passions'  are 
consented  to  or  rejected.  These  motions  are  natural  and  involuntary, 
and  are  no  way  in  our  power,  but  when  they  are  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  the  will  collaterally  and  indirectly,  or  by  applying  the  proper 
incentives  to  the  faculty.  Vellem  non  eoneupiscere,  every  good  man 
must  say,  '  I  would  fain  be  free  from  concupiscence ;'  but  because  he 
cannot,  it  is  not  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  cannot  say,  volo,  '  I  will' 
be  free :  and  therefore  S.  Paul's  volo  and  nolo  are  not  intended  of 
concupiscence  or  desires. 

22.  6.  The  good  which  S.  Austin  says  the  apostle  fain  would,  but 
could  not  perfect,  or  do  it  perfectly,  is  non  eoncvpiseere,  *  not  to  have 
concupiscence.'  Folo,  non  perficio  ;  but  eoneupiscere  is  but  velle :  it 
is  not  so  much,  and  therefore  cannot  be  more.  So  that  when  he 
says',  "to  will  is  present  with  me,"  he  must  mean,  'to  desire  well  is 
present  with  me,  but  to  do  this  I  find  not  /  that  is,  if  S.  Austin's  inter- 
pretation be  true,  '  though  I  do  desire  well,  yet  I  do  lust,  and  do  not 
desire  well,  for  still  eoneupisco  /  '  I  lust,  and  I  lust  not,  I  have  con* 
cupiscence,  and  I  have  it  not :'  which  is  a  contradiction. 

23.  Many  more  things  might  be  observed  from  the  words  of  the 

*  [ver.  IJ.]        «  [Jam.  i.  15.]         ^  [vcr.  5.]         «  noWi/ioro.        '  [ver.  18,] 
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apostle  to  overthrow  this  exposition ;  but  the  truth  when  it  is  proved 
will  sufficiently  reprove  what  is  not  true :  and  therefore  I  shall  apply 
myself  to  consider  the  proper  intention  and  design  of  the  apostle  in 
tliose  80  much  mistaken  periods. 

§4.  The  true        24.  CONCERNING  which  thesc   things  are  to  be 

rxt^olf^he^a^*-     ^^^^^^^  ^P^"  which  the  whole  issue  will  depend, 
•tie  fuHy  decreed        First,  that  S.  Paul  speaks  not  in  his  own  person, 
and  vindicated,      ^s  an  apostle,  or  a  Christian,  a  man  who  is  regenerate ; 
but  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  one  under  the  law,  one  that  is  not 
regenerate. 

Secondly,  that  this  state  which  he  describes  is  the  state  of  a  carnal 
man,  under  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  upon  whom  the  law  had 
done  some  change,  but  had  not  cured  him. 

Thirdly,  that  from  this  state  of  evil  we  are  redeemed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  and  now  a  child  of  God 
cannot  complain  this  complaint. 

25.  I.  That  ^  he  puts  on  the  person  of  another,'  by  a 
p  V*  '^*  ^  ^eracrx»?Ma'"t<r/xos,  or  translation  (as  was  usual  with  S. 
in*hii'o^  iw-  P«ul  in  Very  many  places  of  his  epistles')  is  evident  by 
son,  but  of  one  his  affirming  that  of  the  man  whom  he  here  describes 
Tt^^rmoit^!  which  of  himself  were  not  true.  "  I  was  alive  with- 
out the  law  once.''  Of  S.  Paul's  own  person  this 
was  not  true;  for  he  was  bred  and  bom  under  the  law,  ''circumcised 
the  eighth  day,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  as  touching  the  law  a 
pharisee :"  he  never  was  alive  without  the  law.  But  the  Israelites 
were,  whom  he  therefore  represents  indefinitely  under  a  single  person ; 
the  whole  nation,  before  and  under  the  law  :  "  I  was  alive  once  with- 
out the  law ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,"  that  is,  when  the 
law  was  given,  "  sin  revived,  and  I  died** ;"  that  is,  by  occasion  of  the 
law  sin  grew  stronger  and  prevailed. 

But  secondly,  concerning  the  Christian  and  his  present  condition, 
he  expressly  makes  it  separate  from  that  of  being  under  the  law,  and 
consequently  under  sin.  "  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law, 
that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  new- 
ness of  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  ''  We  are 
delivered  :"  it  is  plain  that  some  sort  of  men  are  freed  from  that  sad 
condition  of  things  of  which  he  there  complains ;  and  if  any  be,  it 
must  be  the  regenerate.  And  so  it  is.  For  the  scope  of  the  apostle 
in  this  chapter  is  to  represent  and  prove  that  salvation  is  not  to  be 
had  by  the  law,  but  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  by  that  disciph'ne  men 
cannot  be  contained  in  their  duty,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary 
to  forsake  the  law  and  to  come  to  Christ.  To  this  purpose  he  brings 
in  a  person  complaining  that  under  tlie  discipline  of  the  law  he  was 

V  [1  Cor.  X.  29,  SO;  iv.  6;  vi.  12;  xiii.  2;  Gal.  ii.  18.]  ^  [Rom.  ril  9.] 
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still  under  the  power  of  sin.  Now  if  this  had  been  also  true  of  a 
regenerate  person,  of  a  Christian  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  then 
it  had  been  no  advantage  to  have  gone  from  the  law  to  Christ,  as  to 
this  argument ;  for  still  the  Christian  would  be  under  the  same 
slavery,  which  to  be  the  condition  of  one  under  the  law,  S.  Paul  was 
to  urge  as  an  argument  to  call  them  from  Moses  to  Christ. 

g.    Th  t  th  ^^*  ^^'  '^'^^^  '  ^^"^  ^^^^  which  he  now  describes 

•tote  he  describes  19  the  state  of  a  camal  man,  under  the  corruption  of 
is  the  stote  of  a     ^jg   nature,'  appears  by  his   saying*  that   '  sin  had 

carnal  man  un-  ii.-T.-ii  p  }    .-i    ^ 

dcr  the  cornip-  wrought  in  him  all  manner  of  concupiscence;  that 
tion  of  his  na-     'sin  revived,  and  he  died /  that  ' the  motions  of  sin 

which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  the  members  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  death ;'  and  that  this  was  '  when  we  were  in 
the  flesh  /  that  he  is  '  carnal,  sold  under  sin  /  that  he  is  '  carried  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  /  that  '  sin  dwells  in  him  -/  and  is  like 
another  person,  doing  or  constraining  him  to  do  things  against  his 
mind ;  that  it  is  a  state  and  a  government,  a  law  and  a  tyranny ; 
"  For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not  ^  :"  plainly  saying  that  this  doing 
what  we  would  not,  that  is,  doing  against  our  conscience  upon  the 
strengtli  of  passion,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  sin,  was  the  state 
of  them  who  indeed  were  under  the  law,  but  the  effect  of  carnality, 
and  the  viciousness  of  their  natural  and  ungracious  condition.  Here 
then  is  the  description  of  a  natural  and  carnal  man.  He  sins  fre- 
quently,— he  sins  against  his  conscience, — he  is  camal  and  sold 
under  sin, — sin  dwells  in  him,  and  gives  him  laws, — he  is  a  slave  to 
sin,  and  led  into  captivity.  Now  if  this  could  be  the  complaint  of  a 
regenerate  man,  from  what  did  Chrbt  come  to  redeem  us  ?  how  did 
He  'take  away  our  sins '?  did  He  only  tike  off  the  punishment,  and 
still  leave  us  to  wallow  in  the  impurities  and  baser  pleasures,  per- 
petually to  rail  upon  our  sins,  and  yet  perpet  ually  to  do  them  ?  How 
did  He  come  to  '  bless  us  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from  our  ini- 
quity*'?  How  and  in  what  sense  could  it  be  true  which  the  apostle" 
affirms,  "  He  did  bear  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
being  dead  unto  sin  should  live  unto  righteousness*'?  But  this  pro- 
position I  suppose  myself  to  have  sufiBciently  proved  in  the  reproof 
of  the  first  exposition  of  these  words  in  question :  only  I  shall  in 
present  add  the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  doctors  of  the  pri- 
mitive church. 

Tertullian"  hath  these  words :  Nam  etsi  habitare  bonnm  in  came 
sua  negavit,  sed  secundum  legem  litera  in  qua  fuii  ;  secundum  autem 
legem  Spiriius,  cut  nos  adnectit,  libera t  ab  infirmitaie  camis.  Lex 
enim,  inqvit,  Spirit  us  vita  manumisit  te  a  lege  d^lin^entia  et  mortis. 
Licet  enim  ex  parte  ex  Judaismo  disputare  videatur,  sed  in  nos  dirigit 
integritatem  et  plenitndinem  disciplinarum,  propf-er  quos  laborantes  in 

»  [Rom.vil  8,  9.  5,  14.]  »  [1  Pet  ii.  24.] 
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lege  per  carnem  muerit  Deus  Filinm  mum  in  stmilitudinem  camii 
delinquentia,  et  propter  delinqnenilam,  damnaverit  delinquentiam  in 
came*  Plainly  he  expounds  this  chapter  to  be  meant  of  a  man 
'  under  the  law  /  *  according  to  the  law  of  the  letter,  under  which 
liimself  had  been,  he  denied  any  good  to  dwell  in  his  flesh ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  under  which  we  are  placed,  he  frees 
us  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh ;  for  he  saith,  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  hath  freed  us  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.' 

Origen**  affirms,  that  when  S.  Paul  says,  I  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin,  tanquam  doctor  ecclesia  personam  in  semetipsum  suscipit  infirmo* 
rum,  *  he  takes  upon  him  the  person  of  the  infirm,'  that  is,  of  the 
carnal,  and  says  those  words  which  themselves  by  way  of  excuse  or 
apology  use  to  speak.  "  But  yet,"  says  he,  "  this  person  which  S. 
Paul  puts  on,  although  Christ  does  not  dwell  in  him,  neither  is  his 
body  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost',  yet  he  is  not  wholly  a  stranger 
from  good,  but  by  his  will  and  by  his  purpose  he  begins  to  look 
aft-er  good  things :  but  he  cannot  yet  obtain  to  do  them ;  for  there 
is  such  an  infirmity  in  those  who  begin  to  be  converted''  (that  is, 
whose  mind  is  convinced,  but  their  affections  are  not  mastered)  "  that 
when  they  would  presently  do  all  good,  yet  an  effect  did  not  follow 
their  desires." 

S.  Chrysostom**  hath  a  large  commentary  upon  this  chapter,  and 
his  sense  is  perfectly  the  same :  Propterea  ei  mhneruit  dieens,  Ego 
vero  camalis  sum,  hominem  d^scribms  sub  lege  et  ante  legem  d^gen- 
tern,  'S.  Paul  describes  not  himself,  but  a  man  living  under  and 
before  the  law,  and  of  such  an  one  he  says.  But  I  am  carnal.' 

Who  please  to  see  more  authorities  to  the  same  purpose  may  find 
them  in  S.  Basil',  Theodoret*,  S.  Cyril*,  Macarius",  S.  Ambrose*, 
S.  Hierome  y,  and  Theophylact*.  The  words  of  the  apostle,  the  very 
purpose  and  design,  the  whole  economy  and  analogy  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  do  so  plainly  manifest  it,  that  the  heap- 
ing up  more  testimonies  cannot  be  useful  in  so  clear  a  case. — ^The 
results  are  these ; — 

a.  The  state  of  men  under  the  law  was  but  a  state  of  carnality, 
and  of  nature  better  instructed,  and  soundly  threatened,  and  set  for- 
ward in  some  instances  by  the  spirit  of  fear  only,  but  not  cured,  but 
in  many  men  made  much  worse  accidentally. 

/3.  That  to  be  pleased  in  the  inner  man,  that  is,  in  the  eonscience 

•  In  cap.  vii.  ad  Rom.  [ver.  9. — tom.      Rom.  [torn.  iii.  pp.  56  etSO  «qq.] 

iv.  p.  584  B.]  *  Contra  Julian.,  lib.  iii.  [tom.  vi.  p. 

'  T'Dri.']  90.]  et  De  recta  fide  ad  regin.,  lib   L 

<!  [In  Rom.  horn.  xiii.  §  1. — torn.  ix.  [tom.  v.  part.  2.  e.  g.  p.  103.]  et  in  epist 

p.  557  D.]  prior,  ad  Successum  [a1.  '  Succensam ;' 

'  Lib  i.  debapt  [passim;  e. g.  cap.  1.  ibid.,  p.  138  sqo.] 

{  2.] — Moral,  sum.  [sivereg.]  xxiii.  Oi  2.  «  Homil.  i.  [§  7.  p.  6.] 

[lege  1.]   at  Qusest  xvi.    quaest   txpl.  '  Inbunc  loc.  [tom.iLappend.  col66.] 

compend.  [sive  reg.  brev.  tract — tom.  ii.  y  In  cap.  ix.  Dan.  [lege  cap.  iii. — tom. 

pp.  025  sq.,  et  255,  et  420.]  iii.  col.  1085.] 

*  In  bunc  locum,  et  in  cap.  Tiii.  ad  *  In  hunc  locum  [p.  66.] 
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to  be  convinced,  and  to  consent  to  tlic  excellency  of  \irtue,  and  yet 
by  the  flesh,  that  is,  by  the  passions  of  the  lower  man,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  serve  sin,  is  the  state  of  unregeneration. 

y.  To  do  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  and  to  omit  the  good  that  I 
fain  woald  do,  when  it  is  in  mv  hand  to  do  what  is  in  mv  heart  to 
think,  is  the  property  of  a  carnal,  unregenerate  man.  And  this  is  the 
state  of  men  in  nature,  and  was  the  state  of  men  under  the  law.  For 
to  be  under  the  law,  and  not  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  all  one  in  S. 
Paul's*  account;  "for  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the 
law,'*  saith  he.  And  therefore  to  be  under  the  law,  being  a  state  of 
not  being  under  the  Spirit,  must  be  under  the  government  of  the 
flesh  :  tliat  is,  they  were  not  then  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  not  yet '  redeemed 
from  their  vain  conversation*.'  Not  that  this  was  the  state  of  all  the 
sons  of  Israel,  of  them  that  lived  before  the  law,  or  after ;  but  that 
the  law  could  do  no  more  for  them,  or  upon  them ;  God's  spirit  did 
in  many  of  them  work  His  ovm  works,  but  this  was  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ** :"  this  was  not  bv  the  works  of  the  law,  but  bv  the  same  in- 
struments  and  grace  by  which  Abraham,  and  all  they  who  are  his 
children  by  promise,  were  justified. — But  this  is  the  consequent  of 
the  third  proposition  which  I  was  to  consider ; — 

%\  From  thi«         ^7.  III.  'From  this  state  of  evil  we  are  redeemed 
M^  we  are  re-     by  Christ,  and  by  the  spirit  of  His  grace.' — "Wretched 

and  Hia'^  graw!  "^"'^  ^'^  ^  *^>  V^^  UherohHy  who  shall  deliver  me 
which  is  the  ae-  from  the  bodv  of  this  death  ?"  He  ansm-ers, ''  I  thank 
cond  remedy.  q^j  through  Josus  Christ;"  SO  S. Chrysostom,  Theodo- 
ret,  Theophylact,  S.  Hierome,  the  Greek  scholiast,  and  the  ordinary 
Greek  copies  do  commonly  read  the  words ;  in  which  words  there  is 
an  ^AA(i>/r(;,  and  they  are  thus  to  be  supplied,  'I  thank  Gk)d, 
through  Jesus  Christ  we  are  delivered,'  or  'there  is  a  remedy  found 
out  for  us.'  But  Irenseus,  Origen,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Austin,  and  S. 
Hierome  himself  at  another  time,  and  the  vulgar  Latin  bibles,  in- 
stead of  evxapioTw  r<p  0€(j>,  read  yjupi^  r^  (d^vo^  gratia  Domini 
Jesn  Ckristi,  '  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.'  That  is  our 
remedy.  He  is  our  dehverer,  from  Him  comes  our  redemption.  For 
He  not  only  gave  us  a  better  law,  but  also  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  He 
hath  pardoned  all  our  old  sins,  and  by  His  spirit  enables  us  for  the 
future  that  we  may  obey  Him  in  all  sincerity,  in  heartiness  of  endea- 
vour, and  real  events. — From  hence  I  draw  this  argument.  That  state 
from  which  wc  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  freed  by  the  Spirit 
of  His  grace,  is  a  state  of  carnality,  of  unregeneration,  that  is,  of  sin 
and  death  :  but  by  Jesus  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  that  state  in 
which  we  were  in  subjection  to  sin,  commanded  by  the  law  of  sin, 

•  [Gal.  v.  18.]  *  [I  Per.  i.  18.]  b  [Rev.  xiiL  8.] 
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and  obeyed  it  against  our  reason  and  against  our  conscience ;  tliere- 
fore  this  state,  which  is  indeed  the  state  S.  Paul  here  describes,  is  the 
state  of  carnality  and  unregeueration,  and  therefore  not  competent  to 
the  servants  of  Christ,  to  the  elect  people  of  God,  to  them  who  are 
redeemed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  parts  of  this 
argument  are  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  and  proved  in  the  foregoing  pe- 
riods. From  hence  I  shall  descend  to  something  that  is  more  imme- 
diately practical,  and  clothed  with  circumstances, 

'  How  far  an  uiuregenerate  man  may  go  in  the  ways  of  piety  and 
religion.' 

§  6.   How  far         28.  To  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  pre- 
Iir-„""J!tS^"«^f^     mised.     That  between  the  regenerate  and  a  wiclced 

man  mav  go  in  .  •  i  n  i         •     • 

the  ways'of  pi«ty  person  there  IS  a  middle  state :  so  that  it  is  not  pre- 
and  religion.  scntly  true  that  if  the  man  be  not  wicked  he  is  pre- 

sently regenerate.  Between  the  two  states  of  so  vast  a  distance  it  is 
impossible  but  there  should  be  many  intermedial  degrees ;  between 
the  carnal  and  spiritual  man  there  is  a  moral  man ;  not  that  this  man 
shall  have  a  different  event  of  things  if  he  does  abide  there,  but  that 
he  must  pass  from  extreme  to  extreme  by  this  middle  state  of  partici- 
pation. The  first  is  a  slave  of  sin ;  the  second  is  a  servant  of  right- 
eousness ;  the  third  is  such  an  one  as  liveth  according  to  natural  rea- 
son, so  much  of  it  as  is  left  him  and  is  not  abused ;  that  is,  lives  a 
probable  life,  but  is  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace :  one  that 
does  something  but  not  all,  not  enough  for  the  obtaining  salvation. 
For  a  man  may  have  gone  many  steps  from  his  former  baseness  and 
degenerous  practices,  and  yet  not  arrive  at  godliness  or  the  state  of 
pardon ;  like  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  not  presently  in  Canaan 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  Egypt,  but  abode  long  in  the  wilderness : 
&p\ovTat,  iTai,b€v€(r6ai,  'they  begin  to  be  instructed,'  that  is  their 
state.  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''  said  our 
blessed  Saviour*'  to  a  well-disposed  person ;  but  he  was  not  arrived 
thither :  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  such  whom 
our  blessed  Lord  calls  '  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  V  that  is,  such 
who  groan  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  sins,  whom  therefore 
He  invites  to  come  to  Him  to  be  eased.  Such  are  those  whom 
S.  Paul  here  describes  to  be  '  under  the  law  /  convinced  of  sin, 
pressed,  vexed,  troubled  with  it,  complaining  of  it,  desirous  to  be 
eased.  These  the  holy  scripture*  calls  r^Tayfxivovs  ds  C^r/i;  altaviov, 
'  ordained,  disposed  to  hfe  eternal ;'  but  these  were  not  yet  the  f  deles 
or  'believers,'  butAom  that  fair  disposition  became  believers  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles. 

29.  In  this  third  state  uf  men  I  account  those  that  sin  and  re- 
pent, and  yet  repent  and  sin  again ;  for  ever  troubled  when  they  have 
sinned,  and  yet  for  ever  or  most  fretjuently  sinning,  when  the  temp- 

'  [Mark  xii.  31.]  «>  [Matt.  xL  28.]  '^  [Acts  xiii 
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to  be  convinced,  and  to  consent  to  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  yet 
by  the  flesh,  that  is,  by  the  passions  of  the  lower  man,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  serve  sin,  is  the  state  of  unregeneration. 

y.  To  do  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  and  to  omit  the  good  that  I 
fain  would  do,  when  it  is  in  my  hand  to  do  what  is  in  my  heart  to 
think,  is  the  property  of  a  carnal,  unregenerate  man.  And  this  is  the 
state  of  men  in  nature,  and  was  the  state  of  men  under  the  law.  For 
to  be  under  the  law,  and  not  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  all  one  in  8. 
Paul's*  account;  "for  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the 
law,'*  saith  he.  And  therefore  to  be  under  the  law,  being  a  state  of 
not  being  under  the  Spirit,  must  be  under  the  government  of  the 
flesh  :  that  is,  they  were  not  then  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  not  yet '  redeemed 
from  their  vain  conversation*.'  Not  that  this  was  the  state  of  all  the 
sons  of  Israel,  of  them  that  lived  before  the  law,  or  after ;  but  that 
the  law  could  do  no  more  for  them,  or  upon  them ;  God's  spirit  did 
in  many  of  them  work  His  own  works,  but  this  was  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ** :"  this  was  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  same  in- 
struments and  grace  by  which  Abraham,  and  all  they  who  are  his 
children  by  promise,  were  justified. — But  this  is  the  consequent  of 
the  third  proposition  which  I  was  to  consider ; — 

8».  From  this  ^7.  III.  '  From  this  state  of  evil  we  are  redeemed 
BUte  we  are  re-     by  Christ,  and  by  the  spirit  of  His  grace.' — "Wretched 

•nd"  ml  graced  ^^^  ^^^  ^  *'^»  J''**  liberobU,  who  shall  deliver  me 
which  ia  the  se-  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  He  ansm^ers,  "  I  thank 
cond  remedy.  q^j  through  Jcsus  Christ;"  SO  S. Chrysostom,  Theodo- 
ret,  Theophylact,  S.  Hierome,  the  Greek  schoUast,  and  the  ordinary 
Greek  copies  do  commonly  read  the  words ;  in  which  words  there  is 
an  ^XAci^is,  and  they  are  thus  to  be  supplied,  'I  thank  GK)d, 
through  Jesus  Christ  we  are  delivered,'  or  *  there  is  a  remedy  found 
out  for  us.'  But  Irenseus,  Origen,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Austin,  and  S. 
Hierome  himself  at  another  time,  and  the  Tulgar  Latin  bibles,  in- 
stead of  evxapi0T»  r<p  0((p,  read  x^P^^  ^^^  0(o€,  gratia  Domini 
Jemi  CkrisH,  *  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.'  That  is  our 
remedy.  He  is  our  deliverer,  from  Him  comes  our  redemption.  For 
He  not  only  gave  us  a  better  law,  but  also  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  He 
hath  pardoned  all  our  old  sins,  and  by  His  spirit  enables  us  for  the 
future  that  we  may  obey  Him  in  all  sincerity,  in  heartiness  of  endea- 
vour, and  real  events. — From  hence  I  draw  this  argument.  That  state 
from  which  we  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  freed  by  the  Spirit 
of  His  grace,  is  a  state  of  carnality,  of  unregeneration,  that  is,  of  sin 
and  death  :  but  by  Jesus  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  that  state  in 
which  we  were  in  subjection  to  sin,  commanded  by  the  law  of  sin, 

•  [Gal.  V.  18.]  a  [I  Per.  I  18.]  b  [Rev.  xui.  8.] 
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and  obeyed  it  against  our  reason  and  against  our  conscience ;  tliere- 
fore  this  state,  which  is  indeed  the  state  S.  Paul  here  describes,  is  the 
state  of  carnality  and  unregeueration,  and  therefore  not  competent  to 
the  servants  of  Christ,  to  the  elect  people  of  God,  to  them  who  are 
redeemed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  parts  of  this 
argument  are  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  and  proved  in  the  foregoing  pe- 
riods. From  hence  I  shall  descend  to  something  that  is  more  imme- 
diately practical,  and  clothed  with  circumstances, 

'  How  far  an  unregenerate  man  may  go  in  the  ways  of  piety  and 
rehgion.' 

§  6.   How  far         28.  To  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  pre- 
;L'i«""r«'i'"l'*?n     mised.     That  between  the  regenerate  and  a  wicked 

man  may  go  in  .  •in  i         •     • 

the  wavs'of  piety  person  there  IS  a  middle  state :  so  that  it  is  not  pre- 
and  religion.  scntly  true  that  if  the  man  be  not  wicked  he  is  pre- 

sently regenerate.  Between  the  two  states  of  so  vast  a  distance  it  is 
impossible  but  there  should  be  many  intermedial  degrees ;  between 
the  carnal  and  spiritual  man  there  is  a  moral  man ;  not  that  this  man 
shall  have  a  different  event  of  things  if  he  does  abide  there,  but  that 
he  must  pass  from  extreme  to  extreme  by  this  middle  state  of  partici- 
pation. The  first  is  a  slave  of  sin ;  the  second  is  a  servant  of  right- 
eousness ;  the  third  is  such  an  one  as  liveth  according  to  natural  rea- 
son, so  much  of  it  as  is  left  him  and  is  not  abused ;  that  is,  lives  a 
probable  life,  but  is  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace :  one  that 
does  something  but  not  all,  not  enough  for  the  obtaining  salvation. 
Por  a  man  may  have  gone  many  steps  from  his  former  baseness  and 
degenerous  practices,  and  yet  not  arrive  at  godliness  or  the  state  of 
pardon ;  like  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  not  presently  in  Canaan 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  Egypt,  but  abode  long  in  the  wilderness : 
hpxovrai  iTai,b€v€(r6ai,  *they  begin  to  be  instructed,'  that  is  their 
state.  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  our 
blessed  Saviour*'  to  a  well-disposed  person ;  but  he  was  not  arrived 
thither ;  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  such  whom 
our  blessed  Lord  calls  '  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  V  that  is,  such 
who  groan  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  sins,  whom  therefore 
He  invites  to  come  to  Him  to  be  eased.  Such  are  those  whom 
S.  Paul  here  describes  to  be  '  under  the  law  /  convinced  of  sin, 
pressed,  vexed,  troubled  with  it,  complaining  of  it,  desirous  to  be 
eased.  These  the  holy  scripture*  calls  rtrayixivovs  ds  C'^t]v  altaviov, 
^ordained,  disposed  to  hfe  eternal  /  but  these  were  not  yet  ihejideles 
or  'believers,'  butAom  that  fair  disposition  became  believers  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles. 

29.  In  this  thiid  state  uf  men  I  account  those  that  sin  and  re- 
pent, and  yet  repent  and  sin  again ;  for  ever  troubled  when  they  have 
sinned,  and  yet  for  ever  or  most  frecjuently  sinning,  when  tlie  temp- 

'  [Mark  xii.  31.]  -»  [Matt.  xL  28.]  ""  [Acts  xiU 
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tation  does  return;  hiMaprivova-t  Kai  kavT<Sv  iyKa\ov<n,  ^they  sin, 
and  accuse  and  hate  themselves  for  sinning/  Now  because  these 
men  mean  well,  and  fain  would  be  quit  of  their  sin  at  their  own  rate, 
and  are  not  scandalous  and  impious,  they  flatter  themselves  and 
think  all  is  well  with  them,  that  they  are  regenerate  and  in  the 
state  of  the  divine  favour,  and  if  thev  die  so  their  accounts  are  ba- 
lanced, and  they  doubt  not  but  they  shall  reign  as  kings  for  ever. 

To  reprove  this  state  of  folly  and  danger,  we  are  to  observe  that 
there  are  a  great  many  steps  of  this  progression  which  are  to  be 
passed  through,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  the  man  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  state  of  regeneration. 

80.  I.  An  unregenerate  man  may  be  convinced 
nerate^man'm^'  *"^  clearly  instructed  in  his  duty,  and  approve  the 
be  instructed  in     law,  and  confess  the  obligation,  and  consent  that  it 

W^'!  Mdl^^    ^^8'**  ^  ^®  ^^"®  •  "^^^^  S-  ^^^  ^^^  '  ^  consenting 
prove  the  law,     to  the  law  that  it  is  good,' and  a  being 'delighted  in  it 

"bUiratrn^  '***    according  to  the  inward  man;'    even  the  gentiles' 

which  have  not  the  law,  yet  ^  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  writteti  in  their  hearts,  their  thoughts  in  the  mean  time  accusing 
or  excusing  .one  another.'     The  Jews  did  more,  '  they  did  rest  in  the 
law,  and  glory  in  God,  knowing  His  will,  and  approving  the  things 
that  are  more  excellent^.'    And  there  arc  too  many  who  being  called 
Christians  '  know  their  Master's  will  and  do  it  not :'  and  this  con- 
senting to  the  law  and  approving  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of 
regeneration,  that  the  vilest  and  basest  of  men  are  those  who  sin 
most  against  their  knowledge  and  against  their  consciences.     In  this 
world  a  man  may  have  faith  great  enough  to  remove  mountains,  and 
vet  be  without  charity :  and  in  the  world  to  come  some  shall  be  re- 
jected from  the  presence  of  God,  though  they  shall  allege  for  them- 
selves that  they  nave  prophesied  in  the  name  of  Christ.     This  *  de- 
light in  the  law'  which  is  in  the  unregenerate,  is  only  in  the  under- 
standing.    The  man  considers  what  an  excellent  thing  it  is  to  be 
virtuous,  the  just  proportions  of  duty,  the  fitness  of  being  subordi- 
nate to  God,  the  rectitude  of  the  soul,  the  acquiescence  and  append- 
ent  peace :  and  this  delight  is  just  like  that  which  is  in  finding  out 
proportions  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  the  rest  in  discovering 
the  secrets  of  a  mysterious  proposition :  a  man  hath  great  pleasure 
in  satisfactory  notices  and  the  end  of  his  disquisition.     So  also  it  is 
in  moral  things :  a  good  man  is  beloved  by  every  one ;  and  there  is 
a  secret  excellency  and  measure,  a  music  and  proportion  between  a 
man's  mind  and  wise  counsels,  which  impious  alM  profane  persons 
cannot  perceive,  because  they  are  so  full  of  false  measures  and  weak 
discourses,  and  vile  appetites,  and  a  rude  inconsideration  of  the  rea- 
sonableness and  wisdom  of  sobriety  and  severe  courses.     But 

—  yirtui  Uudatur  et  al^ct* ; 
'  [Rom.  ii.  14.]  f  [vei.  17.]  ^  [vid.  Juv.  i.  74.] 
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this  is  all  that  some  men  do^  and  there  is  in  them  nothing  but  a 
preparation  of  the  understanding  to  the  things  of  God,  a  faith  seated  in 
the  rational  part,  a  conviction  of  the  mind ;  which  as  it  was  intended 
to  lead  on  the  will  to  action,  and  the  other  faculties  to  obedience,  so 
now  that  the  effect  is  not  acquired,  it  serves  only  to  upbraid  the  man 
for  a  knowing  and  discerning  criminal,  he  hath  not  now  the  excuse 
of  ignorance.  He  that  complies  with  an  usurper*  out  of  fear  and 
interest  in  actions  prejudicial  to  the  lawful  prince,  and  tells  the 
honest  party  that  he  is  right  in  his  heart,  though  he  be  forced  to 
comply,  helps  the  other  with  an  argument  to  convince  him  that  he  is 
a  false  man.  He  that  does  it  heartily,  and  according  to  a  present 
conscience,  hath  some  excuse ;  but  he  that  confesses  that  he  is  right 
in  his  persuasion  and  wrong  in  his  practice,  is  avroKariKpiTos,  '  con- 
demnea  by  himself,'  and  professes  himself  a  guilty  person,  a  man 
whom  interest  and  not  conscience  governs.  Better  is  it  not  to  know 
at  all,  than  not  to  pursue  the  good  we  know.  They  that  know  not 
God  are  infinitely  far  from  Him ;  but  they  who  know  Him  and  yet 
do  not  obey  Him,  are  sometimes  the  nearer  for  their  knowledge, 
sometimes  the  further  off,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  arrived  whither  it  is 
intended  they  should  go. 

2«.  He  may  31 .  II.  An  unregenerate  man  may  with  his  will 
in  hia  will  de-  (Jelight  in  ffoodness,  and  desire  it  earnestly.  For  in 
DCfis,  and  desire  an  Unregenerate  man  there  is  a  double  appetite,  and 
it  earnestly.  there  may  be  the  apprehension  of  two  amabilities. 

The  things  of  the  spirit  please  his  mind,  and  his  will  may  conse- 
quently desire  that  this  good  were  done,  because  it  seems  beauteous 
to  the  rational  part,  to  his  mind :  but  because  he  hath  also  relishes 
and  gusts  in  the  flesh,  and  they  also  seem  sapid  and  delightful,  he 
desires  them  also.  So  that  this  man  fain  would  and  he  would  not ; 
and  he  does  sin  willingly  and  unwillingly  at  the  same  time.  We  see 
by  a  sad  experience  some  men  all  their  hfe  time  stand  at  gaze,  and 
dare  not  enter  upon  that  course  of  life  which  themselves  by  a  con- 
stant sentance  judge  to  be  the  best,  and  of  the  most  considerable 
advantage.  But  as  the  boy  in  the  apologue  listened  to  the  disputes 
of  labour  and  idleness,  the  one  persuading  him  to  rise,  the  other  to 
lie  in  bed ;  but  while  he  considered  what  to  do,  he  still  lay  in  bed 
and  considered :  so  these  men  dispute  and  argue  for  virtue  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  stand  beholding  and  admiring  it,  but  they  stand 
on  the  other  side  while  they  behold  it.  There  is  a  strife  between 
the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  law  of  the  members,  but  this  prevails 
over  that. — For  the  case  is  thus.  There  are  in  men  three  laws ;  the 
law  of  the  members, — the  law  of  the  mind, — the  law  of  the  spirit, 
a)  ^  The  law  of  the  members,'  that  is  the  habit  and  proneness  to  sin,  the 

'  [Published   1655. — Cf.   Sermons  on  gard,  the  pointed  anusions  to  them  which 

'The   righteous    cause    oppressed/    &c.  were  continually  proceeding  from  the  peua 

Cromwell's  government  must  have  been  of  the  royalist  writers.] 
strong,  to  be  able  to  permit,  and  to  disre- 
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dominion  of  sin,  giving  a  law  to  the  lower  man,  and  reigning  there 
as  in  its  proper  seat.  This  law  is  also  called  by  S.  Paol^  it>p6vr\iia  and 
vovs  a-apKos,  *  the  mind  of  the  flesh  V  the  wisdom,  the  relish,  the 
gust  and  savour  of  the  flesh,  that  is,  that  deUciousness  and  comport, 
that  inticing  and  correspondencies  to  the  appetite  by  which  it  tempts 
and  prevails ;  all  its  own  principles  and  propositions  which  minister 
to  sin  and  folly.  Tliis  subjects  the  man  to  the  law  of  sin,  or  is  that 
principle  of  evil  by  which  sin  does  give  us  laws,  fi)  To  this  law  of 
the  flesh, '  the  law  of  the  mind  "*'  is  opposed,  and  is  in  the  regenerate 
and  unregenerate  indifferently :  and  it  is  nothing  else  but  '  the  con- 
science of  good  and  evil,'  'subject  to  the  law  of  God,'  which  the 
other  '  cannot  be.'  This  accuses  and  convinces  the  unregenerate,  it 
calls  upon  him  to  do  his  duty,  it  makes  him  unquiet  when  he  does 
not;  but  this  alone  is  so  invalidated  by  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  economy  of  the  law,  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  world,  that 
it  cannot  prevail,  or  free  him  from  the  captivity  of  sin.  But  y)  '  the 
law  of  the  spirit'  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  frees  the  man 
from  the  '  law  of  the  members"/  from  the  captivity  of  sin,  from  the 
tenure  of  death. — Here  then  are  three  combatants,  the  flesh, — ^the 
conscience, — the  spirit ;  the  flesh  endeavours  to  subject  the  man  to 
the  law  of  sin,  the  otlier  two  endeavour  to  subject  him  to  the  law  of 
God.  The  flesh,  and  the  conscience  or  mind,  contend ;  but  this  con- 
teution  is  no  sign  of  being  regenerate,  because  the  flesh  prevails 
most  conmionly  against  the  mind,  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  help 
it :  the  man  is  still  a  captive  to  the  law  of  sin.  But  the  mind  being 
worsted,  God  sends  in  the  auxiliaries  of  the  spirit;  and  when  that 
enters  and  possesses,  that  overcomes  the  flesh ;  it  rules  and  gives  laws. 
But  as  in  the  unregenerate  the  mind  did  strive  though  it  was  over- 
powered, yet  still  it  contended,  but  inefi'ectively  for  the  most  part : 
so  now  when  the  spirit  rules,  the  flesh  strives,  but  it  prevails  but  sel- 
dom, it  is  overpowered  by  the  spirit.  Now  this  contention  is  a  sign 
of  regeneration,  when '  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit ;'  not  when 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  mind  or  conscience.  For  the  difference 
is  very  great,  and  highly  to  be  remarked :  and  it  is  represented  in 
two  places  of  S.  Paul's  epistles ;  the  one  is  that  wliich  I  have  already 
expUcated  in  this  chapter  o,  "  I  consent  to  the  law  of  God  according 
to  the  inner  man,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  fighting 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  that  is  in  my  members :"  where  there  is  a  redundancy  in 
the  words ;  but  the  apostle  plainly  signifies  that  the  law  of  sin  which 
is  in  liis  members  prevails ;  that  is,  sin  rules  the  man  in  despite  of 
all  the  contention  and  reluctancy  of  his  conscience  or  '  the  law  of  his 
mind.'  So  that  this  strife  of  flesh  and  conscience  is  no  sign  of  the 
regenerate,  because  the  mind  of  a  man  is  in  subordination  to  the 

k  [Col.  ii.  18;  Rom.  viii.  7.]  ■  [Rom.  viii.  2.] 
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flesh  of  the  mau,  sometimes  willingly  and  perfectly^  sometimes  unwil- 
lingly and  imperfectly, 

82.  I  deny  not  but  the  '  mind'  is  sometimes  called  '  spirit/  and 
by  consequence,  improperly  it  may  be  said  that  even  in  these  men 
'their  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh*/  that  is,  the  more  rational 
faculties  contend  against  the  brute  parts,  reason  against  passion, 
law  against  sin.  Thus  the  word  '  spirit'  is  taken  for  the  6  ia-o)  &v- 
Opoaitos,  'the  inner  man/  the  whole  mind  together  with  its  afiec- 
tions.  Matt.  xxvi.  4,  and  Acts  xix.  21.  But  in  this  question  the 
word  'spirit'  is  distinguished  from  'mind^/  and  is  taken  for  the 
mind  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  and  as  these  words  are  dis- 
tinguished, so  must  their  several  contentions  be  remarked.  For 
when  the  mind  or  conscience,  and  the  flesh,  fight,  the  flesh  pre- 
vails; but  when  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  fight,  the  spirit  prevails. 
And  by  that  we  shall  best  know  who  are  the  litigants  that  like 
the  two  sons  of  Rebecca  strive  within  us.  If  the  flesh  prevails, 
then  there  was  in  us  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  mind,  nothing  but 
the  conscience  of  an  unregenerate  person :  I  mean,  if  the  flesh  pre- 
vails frequently  or  habitually.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  God  did  rule  us, 
if  that  principle  had  possession  of  us,  then  the  flesh  is  crucified,  it  is 
mortified,  it  is  killed,  and  prevails  not  at  all  but  when  we  will  not 
use  the  force  and  arms  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  does  not  prevail  habitu- 
ally, not  frequently  or  regularly,  or  by  observation.  This  is  clearly 
taught  by  those  excellent  words  of  8.  Paul**,  which,  as  many  other 
periods  of  his  epistles,  have  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  very  much  misun- 
derstood ;  "  This  1  say  then,  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  so  that  ye  cannot" — that  ye  do  not, 
or  may  not  do,  tva  iirj  ttoi^tc — "  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  if 
ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  law."  The  word  in  the 
Greek  may  either  signify  duty,  or  event.  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
fulfil  not/'  or,  ye  shall  not  fulfil  "  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  If  we 
understand  it  in  the  imperative  sense,  then  it  is  exegetical  of  the  for- 
mer words,  '  He  that  walks  in  the  Spirit,  koc  ipso,  does  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.'  To  do  one  is  not  to  do  the  other;  whoever  fulfils 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  is  ruled  by  that  law,  he  is  not  ruled  by  the 
grace  of  Christ,  he  is  not  regenerate  by  the  Spirit.  But  the  other 
sense  is  the  best  reddition'  of  the  word ;  reX^o^re,  as  if  he  had  said, 
'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  then  the  event  will  be  that  the  flesh  shall 
not  prevail  over  you  or  give  you  laws ;  you  shall  not  then  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof.'  And  this  is  best  agreeable  to  the  purpose  of  the  apo- 
stle. For  having  exhorted  the  Galatians  that  they  should  not  '  make 
their  cliristian  liberty  a  pretence  to  the  flesh*,'  as  the  best  remedy 
against  their  enemy  the  flesli,  he  prescribes  this  '  walking  in  the  Spi- 
rit,' which  is  a  certain  deletery  and  prcvalency  over  the  flesh.     And 

p  [Rom.  vii.  22,  3 ;  viii.  5,  7,  9.]  •"  [*  Non  perficietis,'  recte  ed.  vulg  ] 
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the  reason  follows,  "  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would ;"  that  is,  though  ye  be  inclined  to  and  desirous  of  satisfying 
your  carnal  desires,  yet  being  under  the  empire  and  conduct  of  the 
Spirit  ye  cannot  do  those  desires ;  the  Spirit  overrules  you,  and  you 
must,  you  will  contradict  your  canial  appetites.  For  else  this  could 
not  be  (as  the  apostle  designs  it)  a  reason  of  his  exhortation.  For 
if  he  had  meant  that  in  this  contention  of  flesh  and  Spirit  we  could 
not  do  the  good  things  that  we  would,  then  the  reason  had  contra- 
dicted the  proposition.  For  suppose  it  thus,  '  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
fulfil  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  for  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  lust 
against  each  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  good  ye  would  /  this,  I 
say,  is  not  sense,  for  the  latter  part  contradicts  the  former.  For  this 
thing,  that  '  the  flesh  hinders  us  from  doing  the  things  of  the  Spirit,' 
is  so  far  from  benig  a  reason  why  we  should  '  walk  in  the  Spirit,' 
that  it  perfectly  discourages  that  design ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpose 
to  '  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  if  this  will  not  secure  us  against  the  domi- 
neering and  tyranny  of  the  flesh.  But  the  contrary  is  most  clear  and 
consequent ;  "  If  ye  walk  in  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh ;"  for  though  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,"  and 
would  fain  prevail,  yet  it  cannot ;  for  "  the  Spirit  also  lusteth  against 
the  flesh,"  and  is  stronger, '  so  that  ye  may  not,  or  that  ye  do  not,  or 
that  ye  cannot'  (for  any  of  these  readings  as  it  may  properly  render 
the  words  of  tva  }iri  TroirJT€,  so  are  not  against  the  design  of  the  apo- 
stle) '  do  what  ye  otherwise  would  fain  do ;  and  therefore  if  ye  will 
walk  in  the  Spirit  ye  are  secured  against  the  flesh.' 

88.  The  result  is  this,  a)  An  impious,  profane  person  sins  with- 
out any  contention ;  that  is,  with  a  clear,  ready,  and  a  prepared  will, 
he  dies  and  disputes  not.  fi)  An  animal  man,  or  a  mere  moral  man, 
that  is,  one  under  the  law,  one  instructed  and  convinced  by  the  let- 
ter, but  not  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  he  sins  willingly,  because  he 
considers  and  chooses  it;  but  he  also  sins  unwillingly,  that  is,  his 
inclinations  to  vice  and  his  first  choices  are  abated,  and  the  pleasures 
allayed,  and  his  peace  disturbed,  and  his  sleeps  broken ;  but  for  all 
that  he  sins  on  when  the  next  violent  temptation  comes :  the  con- 
tention in  him  is  between  reason  and  passion,  the  law  of  the  mind 
and  the  law  of  the  members,  between  conscience  and  sin,  tliat  weak, 
this  prevailing,  y)  But  the  regenerate  hath  the  same  contention 
within  him,  and  the  temptation  is  sometimes  strong  within  him,  yet  he 
overcomes  it,  and  seldom  fails  in  any  material  and  considerable  in- 
stances ;  because  the  Spirit  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  new 
creature,  in  the  constitution  of  the  regenerate,  and  will  prevail.  For 
*'  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world,  and  this  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith';"  that  is,  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Him  you  shall  have  victory  and  redemption  ; 
and  again",  ''Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you;"  "for  He 

t  [1  John  V.  4,  5.]  -  [Jauies  iv.  7.] 
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that  is  within  you  is  stronger  than  he  that  is  in  the  world^ ;"  and, 
"Put  on  the  whole  annour  of  God'^,  that  ye  may  stand  s^nst  the 
snares  of  the  devil,  that  ye  may  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all,  to  stand/'  for  ''all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieves^;"  and  ''through  Christ  that  strengthens  me  I  can  do  ail 
things*/'  and  therefore  "  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors* ;"  for  God  "  is  able  to  do  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think ^  /'  He  can  "  keep  us  from  all  sin,  and  present  us  unblamable 
in  the  sight  of  His  glory*'/'  So  that  to  deny  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
in  breaking  the  tyranny  and  subduing  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  besides 
that  it  contradicts  all  these  and  divers  other  scriptures,  it  denies  the 
omnipotency^  of  God,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  His  grace,  making  sin  to 
be  stronger  than  it,  and  if  'grace  abound'  to  make  'sin  super- 
abound:'  but  to  deny  the  willingness  of  the  Spirit  to  redeem  us 
from  the  captivity  of  sin,  is  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  His  goodness, 
and  to  destroy  the  possibility,  and  consequently  the  necessity,  of  Hv- 
ing  holily. 

34.  But  how  happens  it  then  that  even  the  regenerate  sins  often, 
and  the  flesh  prevails  upon  the  ruin,  or  the  declensions,  of  the  Spirit  ? 
— I  answer.  It  is  not  because  that  holy  principle  which  is  in  the 
regenerate  cannot  or  will  not  secure  him,  but  because  the  man  is 
either  prepossessed  with  the  temptation,  and  overcome  before  he 
begins  to  oppose  the  arms  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  because  he  is  sur- 
prised ;  or  incogitant ;  or  it  may  be,  careless ;  the  good  man  is  '  asleep,' 
and  then  the  '  enemy'  takes  his  advantage  and  '  sows  tares ;'  for  if  ne 
were  awake  and  considering,  and  would  make  use  of  the  strengths  of 
the  Spirit,  he  would  not  be  overcome  by  sin.  For  there  are  powers 
enough,  that  is,  arguments  and  endearments,  helps  and  sufficient 
motives  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  strongest  temptation  in  the  world ; 
and  this  one  alone,  of  '  resurrection  to  eternal  life,'  which  is  revealed 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  ministered  in  the  gospel,  is  an  argument 
greater  than  all  the  promises  and  enticements  of  .sin,  if  we  will  attend 
to  its  efficacy  and  consequence.  But  if  we  throw  away  our  arms,  and 
begin  a  fight  in  the  Spirit,  and  end  it  in  the  flesh,  the  ill  success  of 
the  day  is  to  be  imputed  to  us,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  whom  if 
we  had  attended  we  should  certainly  have  prevailed.  The  relics 
and  remains  of  sin  are  in  the  regenerate ;  but  that  is  a  sign  that  sin 
is  overcome,  and  the  kingdom  of  it  broken ;  and  that  is  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  whenever  sin  does  prevail  in  any  single  instances,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  power,  but  of  using  that  power ;  for  since  the  Spirit  hath 
prevailed  upon  the  flesh  in  its  strengths,  and  hath  crucified  it,  there 
is  no  question  but  it  can  also  prevail  upon  all  its  weaknesses. 

35.  For  we  must  be  curious  to  avoid  a  mistake  here:  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Spirit  and  the  remains  of  the  flesh  may  consist  together 

^  [1  John  iv.  4]  •  [Phil.  iv.  13.]  •  fCoL  i.  22.] 
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in  the  regenerate ;  as  some  remains  of  cold  with  the  prevailing  heat ; 
but  the  dominion  of  one  and  the  other  are  in  every  degree  incon- 
sistent ;  as  both  cold  and  heat  cannot  in  any  sense  be  botn  said  to  be 
the  prevailing  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  both  free 
from  sin  and  a  slave  to  sin ;  if  he  hath  prevailed  in  any  degree  upon 
sin^  then  he  is  not  at  all  a  servant  of  that  portion  from  whence  he  is 
set  free ;  but  if  he  be  a  captive  of  any  one  sin^  or  regular  degree  of 
it,  he  is  not  God's  freed-mau ;  for  the  Spirit  prevails  upon  all  as  well 
as  upon  one,  and  that  is  not  an  infinite  power  that  caimot  redeem 
us  from  all  our  slaveir :  but  to  be  a  slave  of  sin^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  servant  of  nghteousness^  is  not  only  against  the  analogy  of 
scripture  and  the  express  signification  of  so  many  excellent  periods, 
but  against  common  sense ;  it  is  as  if  one  should  say  that  a  man  hath 
more  heat  than  cold  in  his  hand,  and  yet  that  the  cold  should  prevail 
upon  and  be  stronger  than  the  heat ;  that  is,  that  the  weaker  should 
overcome  the  stronger,  and  the  less  should  be  greater  than  that 
which  is  bigger  than  it. 

36.  But  as  the  choice  of  virtue  is  abated,  and  (as  the  temptation 
grows  more  violent  and  urges  more  vehemently)  is  made  less  pleasant 
in  the  regenerate  person ;  so  is  the  choice  of  vice  in  the  moral,  or 
animal  man.  The  contention  abates  the  pleasure  in  both  their 
choices ;  but  in  the  one  it  ends  in  sin,  in  the  other  it  ends  in  victory. 
So  that  there  is  an  un^^illinguess  to  sin  in  all  but  in  the  impious  and 
profane  person,  in  the  far  distant  stranger.  But  the  unwillingness 
to  sin  that  is  in  the  animal,  or  moral  man,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
serving  sin  like  a  grumbling  servant,  or  like  the  younger  son  of  the 
farmer  in  the  gospel ;  he  said  he  would  not,  but  did  it  for  all  his 
angry  words.     And  therefore  that  the  unregenerate  man  acts  the  sin 

r'nst  his  mind,  and  after  a  long  contention  against  it,  does  not  in 
cases  lessen  it,  but  sometimes  increases  it.  Nee  levi^at  crifnen 
eorum,  magis  vero  auget,  quod  eos  din  restituse  disistis,  said  pope 
Pelagius*.  To  resist  long  and  then  to  consent',  hath  in  it  some 
aggravations  of  the  crime,  as  being  a  conviction  of  the  man's  base- 
ness, a  violence  to  reason,  a  breach  of  former  resolutions,  a  recession 
from  fair  beginnings,  and  wholly  without  excuse. 

But  if  ever  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  contention  of  flesh  and 
spirit  the  regenerate  man  does  sin,  he  does  it  unwillingly,  that  is,  by 
ignorance  or  niadverteucy :  the  unregenerate  sins  unwillingly  too, 
but  it  is  by  reason  of  the  dominion  and  rule  that  sin  bears  over  him : 
but  still  this  diff*erence  distinguishes  them  in  the  event  of  things,  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  whether  sin  shall  be  done  or  no,  the 
one  Mills  and  the  other  wills  not,  though  it  may  happen  that  the 
consent  or  dissent  respectively  may  be  with  the  same  unwillingness 
by  reason  of  the  contention  and  strife  from  the  adverse,  though 

•  [Gratian.  decret.]  caus.  24.  q.  I.e.'  Schisma.*  [scil.  cap.  34.  col.  1527.  J 
'  [Cf.  Ari&tot.  eth.  iiicom.  vii.  lU.] 
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weaker  party.  Tlie  unrcgenerate  man  may  be  unwilling  to  obey  sin, 
but  he  obeys  it  for  all  that ;  and  the  unwillingness  is  a  sign  of  the 
greater  slavery ;  but  there  can  be  no  sign  of  his  regeneration,  but  by 
not  obeying  the  sin  in  the  day  of  its  own  power  and  temptation.  A 
servant  is  still  a  servant,  whether  he  obeys  with  or  against  his  will. 
"  His  servants  we  are  to  whom  we  obey/'  saith  S.  Paul^ ;  all  there- 
fore that  is  to  be  considered  in  the  question  of  regeneration,  is, 
whether  the  man  obeys,  or  not  obeys  ?  for  whether  he  be  willing  or 
unwilling  is  not  here  considerable.  Let  no  man  therefore  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  a  regenerate  person  because  though  he  is  a  servant 
to  sin,  and  acts  at  tlie  command  of  his  lust,  and  cannot  resist  in  the 
evil  day,  or  stand  the  shock  of  a  temptation,  yet  he  finds  an  unwilling- 
ness within  him,  and  a  strife  against  sin.  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  or 
else  S.  Austin,  in  the  book  De  contineniia^,  gave  beginning  or  count- 
enance to  this  error.  Hanc  pv^nam  non  experiuntur  in  semetip&is 
niii  belkUores  virtutum,  (lebellaloresqiie  vitiorum,  Hhis  fight  none 
find  in  themselves  but  they  that  fight  on  virtue's  side,  and  destroy 
vice.'  Wliich  words,  though  something  crudely  set  down,  and  so 
not  true,  yet  are  explicable  by  the  following  period,  Non  expugnat 
coiicupisceHiue  malum  nisi  coniinerU'uB  bonum,  'only  holy  and  con- 
tinent persons  do  overcome  their  concupiscence  /  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  true ;  only  the  regenerate  feel  this  fight  which  ends  in  victory. 
But  he  whose  contention  ends  in  sin,  and  after  a  brave  onset  yields 
basely,  frequently  I  mean,  or  habitually,  every  such  person  is  a  servant 
of  sin,  and  therefore  not  a  servant  of  the  spirit,  but  free  from,  that  is, 
not  ruled  by  the  law  of  righteousness.  And  this  is  so  certain,  that 
this  unwiUingness  to  sin,  which  ends  in  obeying  it,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  note  of  a  regenerate  person,  that  it  is  evidently  true  that  no 
man  can  come  from  the  servitude  or  slavery  of  sin,  but  the  first  step 
of  his  going  from  it  is  the  sense  and  hatred  of  his  fetters,  and  then 
his  desire  of  being  freed :  but  therefore  he  is  not  free,  because  he 
complains  of  his  bands,  and  finds  them  heavy  and  intolerable,  and 
therefore  seeks  for  remedy.  For  if  an  unregenerate  person  did 
always  sin  willingly,  that  is,  without  this  reluctancy  and  strife  with- 
in ;  and  the  regenerate  did  sin  as  infallibly,  but  yet  sore  against  his 
will ;  then  the  regenerate  person  were  the  verier  slave  of  the  two : 
for  he  that  obeys  willingly  is  less  a  slave  than  he  that  obeys  in 
spite  of  his  heart. 


LiberUti8>  servaverit  umbram 


Si  quicquid  jubeare  velis ; — 

He  that  dehghts  in  his  fetters  hath  at  least  the  shadow  and  some  of 
the  pleasure  of  liberty ;  but  he  hath  nothing  of  it  who  is  kept  fast, 
and  groans  because  '  his  feet  are  hurt  in  the  stocks,  and  the  iron 

«  [Rom.  vi.  16.]  ^  [cap.  iii. — torn.  vL  col.  300  fin.] 

'  [LibertaR,  inquit,  populi,  queni  regna  coercent, 

Libortate  peril;  cujus  servaveris  umbram,  &c. — Lucan.  iiu  14G.] 
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entereth  into  his  soul/  It  was  the  sad  state  and  complaint  of  the 
Bomans,  when  by  the  iniquity  of  war  and  the  evil  success  of  their 
armies^  they  were  forced  to  entertain  their  bondage. 


tot  rebus  iniquis 


Paruimus  victi,  venia  est  hsc  sola  pudoris 
Degenerisque  metus,  nil  jam  potuisse  negari  K 

It  was  a  conquest  that  gave  them  laws,  and  their  ineffective  strug- 
gling and  daily  murmurs  were  but  ill  arguments  of  their  liberty, 
which  were  so  great  demonstrations  of  their  servitude. 

3».  He  may  ^7.  III.  An  unregcncrate  man  may  not  only  will  and 
not  only  desire  desire  to  do  natural  or  moral  good  things,  but  even 
or  moraiiy*gSS  Spiritual  and  evangelical;  that  is,  not  only  that  good 
things,  but  even  which  he  is  taught  by  natural  reason,  or  by  civil 
apintoai.  sanctions,  or  by  use  and  experience  of  things,  but 

even  that  also  which  is  only  taught  us  by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For 
if  he  can  desire  the  first,  much  more  may  he  desire  the  latter  when 
he  once  comes  to  know  it :  because  there  is  in  spiritual  good  things 
much  more  amability ;  they  are  more  perfective  of  our  mind,  and  a 
greater  advancer  of  our  hopes,  and  a  security  to  our  greatest  interest. 
Neither  can  this  be  prejudiced  by  those  words  of  S.Paul^,  ^^The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  for  they  are 
foohshness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned/'  For  the  natural  man  S.  Paul  speaks  of 
is  one  unconverted  to  Christianity,  the  gentile  philosophers,  who 
relied  upon  such  principles  of  nature  as  they  understood;  but 
studied  not  the  prophets,  knew  not  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  nor  of  those  excellent  verifications  of  the  things  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  therefore  these  men  could  not  arrive  at  spiritual  notices, 
because  they  did  not  go  that  way  which  was  the  only  competent  and 
proper  instrument  of  finding  them. 

Scio  incapaccm  te  sacramenti,  impie, 
Non  posse  cscis  mentibus  mysterium 
Haurire  nostrum  K  — — 

They  that  are  impious,  and  they  that  go  upon  distinct  principles, 
neither  obeying  the  proposition  nor  loving  the  commandment,  they 
indeed,  viz.,  remaining  in  that  indisposition,  cannot  receive,  that  is, 
entertain  Him.  And  this  is  also  the  sense  of  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour",  Hhe  world  cannot  receive  Him;'  that  is,  the  unbelievers, 
such  who  will  not  be  persuaded  by  arguments  evangelical.  But  a 
man  may  be  a  spiritual  man  in  his  notices,  and  yet  be  carnal  in  bis 
affections,  and  still  under  the  bondage  of  sin.  Such  are  they  of 
whom  S.  Peter"  affirms  it  is  '  better  they  had  never  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  than  having  known  it  to  fall  away :'  such  are  they  of 


J  [Lucan.  ubi  supra.]  688. 

k  [1  Cor.  ii.  14.] 

*  Prudent   [peristeph.   hymn.  x.  lin.  ■ 


'John  xiv.  17.] 
*'2  Pet  iL  21.] 
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whom  S.  Paul**  says,  Uhey  detain  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.'  Now 
concerning  this  man  it  is  that  I  affinn,  that  upon  the  same  account 
as  any  vicious  man  can  commend  virtue,  this  man  also  may  commend 
holiness,  and  desire  to  be  a  holy  man,  and  wishes  it  with  all  his 
heart,  there  being  the  same  proportion  between  his  mind  and  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  as  between  a  Jew  and  the  moral  law,  or  a 
gentile  and  moral  virtue ;  that  is,  he  may  desire  it  with  passion  and 
great  wishings.  But  here  is  the  difference, — A  regenerate  man  does 
what  the  unregenerate  man  does  but  desire. 

4*.    He  may         38.  IV.  An  unregenerate  man  may  leave   many 
leave  many  sins     gi^g  which  he  is  commanded  to  forsake.     For  it  is 

wnicii  neis  com-  .         ^•       .|  'ii     at.   a  *    j.  •  j^ 

manded  to  for-  i^ot  ordmanly  possible  that  so  perfect  a  conviction  as 
«^«-  such  men  may  have  of  the  excellency  of  religion 

should  be  in  all  instances  and  periods  totally  ineffective.  Some- 
thing they  will  give  to  reputation,  something  to  fancy,  something  to 
fame,  something  to  peace,  something  to  their  own  deception,  that  by 
quitting  one  or  two  lusts,  they  may  have  some  kind  of  peace  in  all 
the  rest,  and  think  all  is  weU.  These  men  sometimes  would  fain 
obey  the  law,  but  they  will  not  crucify  the  flesh ;  any  thing  that  does 
not  smart.  Their  temper  and  constitution  will  allow  them  easily 
to  quit  such  superinduced  follies  which  out  of  a  gay  or  an  imper- 
tinent spirit  they  have  contracted,  or  which  came  to  them  by  com- 
pany or  by  chance,  or  confidence,  or  violence;  but  if  they  must 
mortify  the  flesh  to  quit  a  lust,  that's  too  hard  and  beyond  their 
powers,  which  are  in  captivity  to  the  kw  of  sin.  Some  men  will 
commute  a  duty ;  and  if  you  will  allow  them  covetousness  th^  will 
quit  their  lust  or  their  intemperance,  according  as  it  happens.  Herod 
did  many  things  at  the  preaching  of  John  the  baptist,  and  heard 
him  gladly.  Balaam  did  some  things  handsomely ;  though  he  was 
covetous  and  ambitious,  yet  he  had  a  limit ;  he  would  obey  the  voice 
of  the  angel,  and  could  not  be  tempted  to  speak  a  curse  when  God 
spake  a  blessing.  Ahab  was  an  imperfect  penitent ;  he  did  some 
things,  but  not  enough.  And  if  there  be  any  'root  of  bitterness/ 
there  is  no  regeneration ;  coloqvintida  and  '  death  is  in  the  pot.' 

_  39.  V.  An  unregenerate  man  may  leave  some  sins 

leave  some  Rixis  not  Only  for  temporal  interest,  but  out  of  reverence 
notoniyfortem-  of  the  diviuc  law,  out  of  fear  and  reverence.  Under 
Cut  ont  *o/ fciup  ^he  law  there  were  many  such :  and  there  is  no  per- 
o*"  God  and  re-  adventure  but  that  many  men  who  like  Felix  have 
ga  to  18  law.  ^i^gmijigj  ^^  2l  sermon,  have  with  such  a  shaking  fit 
left  ofl*  something  that  was  fit  to  be  laid  aside.  To  leave  a  sin  out 
of  fear  of  the  divine  judgment  is  not  sinful,  or  totally  unacceptable. 
All  that  left  sin  in  obedience  and  reverence  to  the  law,  did  it  m  fear 
of  punishment,  because  fear  was  the  sanction  of  the  law  :  and  even 

•  [Rom.  L  18.] 
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under  the  gospel,  to  obey  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  though  it  be 
less  perfect,  yet  it  is  not  criminal,  nay,  rather  on  the  other  side ; 
the  worse  that  men  are,  so  much  the  less  they  are  afraid  of  the  divine 
anger  and  judgments.  To  abstain  out  of  fear,  is  to  abstain  out  of  a 
very  proper  motive :  and  God,  when  He  sends  a  judgment  with  a 
design  of  emendation,  or  threatens  a  criminal,  or  denounces  woes 
and  cursings,  intends  that  fear  should  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
*' Knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men/' 
saith  S.  Paul  ®.  And  the  whole  design  of  delivering  criminals  over 
to  Satan,  was  but  a  pursuance  of  this  argument  of  fear;  that  by 
feeling  something  they  might  fear  a  worse,  and  for  the  present  be 
afifrighted  from  their  sin.  And  this  was  no  other  than  the  argument 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  p  used  to  the  poor  paralytic,  ^'  Go,  and  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  thee.'*  But  besides  that  this 
good  fear  may  work  much  in  an  unregenerate  person,  or  a  man  under 
the  law,  such  a  person  may  do  some  things  in  obedience  to  God,  or 
thankfulness,  and  perfect,  mere  choice.  So  Jehu  obeyed  God  a  great 
way ;  but  there  was  a  turning,  and  a  high  stile,  beyond  which  he 
would  not  go,  and  his  principles  could  not  carry  him  through.  Few 
women  can  accuse  themselves  of  adultery;  in  the  great  lines  of 
chastity  they  choose  to  obey  God,  and  the  voice  of  honour ;  but  can 
they  say  that  their  eye  is  not  wanton,  that  they  do  not  spend  great 
portions  of  their  time  in  vanity,  that  they  are  not  idle,  and  useless, 
or  busy-bodies,  that  they  do  not  make  it  much  of  their  employment 
to  talk  of  fashions  and  trifles,  or  that  they  do  make  it  their  business 
to  practise  religion,  to  hear  and  attend  to  severe  and  sober  counsels  f 
If  they  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit,  He  hath  certainly  carried 
them  into  all  the  regions  of  duty.  But  to  go  a  great  way,  and  not 
to  finish  the  journey,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  unregenerate.  For 
in  some  persons,  fear  or  love  of  God  is  not  of  itself  strong  enough  to 
weigh  down  the  scales ;  but  there  must  be  thrown  in  something  from 
without,  some  generosity  of  spirit,  or  revenge,  or  gloriousness  and 
bravery,  or  natural  pity,  or  interest ;  and  so  far  as  these  or  any  of 
them  go  along  with  the  better  principle,  this  will  prevail ;  but  when 
it  must  go  alone  it  is  not  strong  enough.  But  this  is  a  great  way 
off  from  the  state  of  sanctification  or  a  new  birth. 

€•.  He  ma;r  40.  VI.  An  Unregenerate  man,  besides  the  ab- 
beaides^  abrti-  stinence  from  much  evil,  may  also  do  many  good 
do  many  good  things  for  heaven,  and  yet  never  come  thither.  He 
things.  may  be  sensible  of  his  danger  and  sad  condition,  and 

pray  to  be  dehvered  from  it;  and  his  prayers  shall  not  be  heard, 
oecause  he  does  not  reduce  his  prayers  to  action  and  endeavour  to  be 
what  he  desires  to  be.  Almost  every  man  desires  to  be  saved :  but 
this  desire  is  not  with  every  one  of  that  persuasion  and  effect  as  to 
make  them  willing  to  want  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  it,  or  to 

•  [2  Cor.  V.  11.]  F  [John  V.  14.] 
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perform  the  labours  of  charity  and  repentance.  A  man  may  strive 
and  contend  in  or  towards  the  ways  of  godliness,  and  yet  fall  short. 
Many  men  pray  often,  and  fast  much,  and  pay  tithes^  and  do  justice, 
and  keep  the  commandments  of  the  second  table  with  great  integrity ; 
and  so  are  good  moral  men,  as  the  word  is  used  in  opposition  to,  or 
rather  in  destitution  of  religion.  Some  are  religious  and  not  just : 
some  want  sincerity  in  both :  and  of  this  the  pharisees  were  a  great 
example.  But  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour**  are  the  greatest  tes- 
timony in  this  article,  "  Many  shall  strive  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able.''  Either  they  shall  contend  too  late,  like  the  five  fooUsh 
virgins,  and  as  they  whom  S.  Paul  by  way  of  caution  likens  to  Esau ; 
or  else  they  contend  with  incompetent  and  insuificient  strengths: 
they  strive,  but  put  not  force  enough  to  the  work.  An  unre^nerate 
man  hath  not  strengths  enough;  that  is,  he  wants  the  spirit  and 
activity  and  perfectness  of  resolution.  Not  that  he  wants  such  aids 
as  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  but  that  himself  hath  not  purposes 
pertinacious  and  resolutions  strong  enough.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
his  assistance  from  without,  all  that  he  hath  or  may  have ;  but  that 
which  is  necessary  on  his  own  part  he  hath  not :  but  that's  his  own 
fault ;  that  he  might  also  Iiave :  and  it  is  in  his  duty,  and  therefore 
certainly  in  his  power  to  have  it.  For  a  man  is  not  capable  of  a  law 
which  he  hath  not  powers  sufficient  to  obey :  he  must  be  free  and 
quit  from  all  its  contraries,  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  them ;  or 
at  least  must  be  so  free  that  he  may  be  quit  of  them  if  he  please. 
For  there  can  be  no  liberty,  but  where  all  the  impediments  are  re- 
moved, or  may  be  if  the  man  will. 

7«.  He  may  ^^'  ^Tl-  An  unregenerate  man  may  have  received 
have  received  the  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  be  in  a  state  of  distance 
^Pi"^^^i^^;{^te  from  God.  For  to  have  received  the  holy  Ghost,  is 
of  disuiice  from  not  an  inseparable  propriety  of  the  regenerate.  The 
^*^*  Spirit  of  God  is  an  mternal  agent ;  that  is,  the  effects 

and  graces  of  the  Spirit  by  which  we  are  assisted  are  witliiu  us  before 
they  operate.  For  although  all  assistances  from  without  are  graces 
of  God,  the  effects  of  Christ's  passion,  purchased  for  us  by  His  blood 
and  by  His  intercession ;  ana  all  good  company,  wise  counsels,  apt 
notices,  prevailing  arguments,  moving  objects,  and  opportunities  and 
endearment*  of  virtue,  'are  from  above,  from  the  Father  of  lights' :' 
yet  the  Spirit  of  God  does  also  work  more  inwardly,  and  creates  in  us 
aptnesses  and  inclinations,  consentings,  and  the  acts  of  conviction 
and  adherence,  'working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  our 
desire','  or  according  to  God's  good  pleasure.  Yet  this  holy  Spirit 
is  oftentimes  grieved,  sometimes  provoked,  and  at  last  extinguished ; 
which  because  it  is  done  only  by  them  who  are  enemies  of  the  Spirit, 

••  [Luke  xiii.  24.]  Non  male  iUi  qui  exponunt,  *  pro  dcsi- 

'  fjameft  i.  17.]  derio  nostro  ;'  OrotiuR  ad  locum. — Vid. 

•  Ixnr^p  T^s   thZaKlai,  Phil.  ii.  IS.—      p.  330,  not  y,  Rupra.] 
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and  not  the  servants  of  God,  it  follows  that  the  Spirit  of  God  by  His 
aids  and  assistances  is  in  them  that  are  not  so,  with  a  design  to 
make  them  so:  and  if  the  holy  Spirit  were  not  in  any  degree  or 
sense  in  the  unregenerate,  how  could  '  a  man  be  born  again'  by  the 
Spirit?  For  since  no  man  can  be  regenerate  by  his  own  strengths, 
his  new  birth  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  especially  in 
the  beginnings  of  our  conversion  is  His  assistance  necessary  :  which 
assistance,  because  it  works  within  as  well  and  rather  than  without, 
must  needs  be  in  a  man  before  He  operates  within.  And  therefore 
to  have  received  the  holy  Spirit,  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
generate ;  but  to  be  led  by  Him,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Spirit  in 
all  our  ways  and  counsels,  to  obey  His  motions,  to  entertain  His 
doctrine,  to  do  His  pleasure ;  this  is  that  which  gives  the  distinction 
and  the  denomination.  And  this  is  called  by  S.  Paul* '  the  inhabita- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us/  in  opposition  to  the  ifihalitans 
jpeccatum,  '  the  sin  that  dwelleth'  in  the  unregenerate.  The  Spirit 
may  be  in  us,  calling  and  urging  us  to  holiness;  but  ludess  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  us,  and  abide  in  us,  and  love  to  do  so,  and 
rule,  and  give  us  laws,  and  be  not  grieved  and  cast  out,  but  enter- 
tained, and  cherished,  and  obeyed ;  unless  (I  say)  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  thus  in  us,  Christ  is  not  in  us ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  in  us,  we  are 
none  of  His. 

42.  Faom  hence  it  is  not  hard  to  describe  what 
meter  of  the^  re-    ^'c  ^^  proper  indications  of  the  regenerate, 
generate  estate,         a.  A  regenerate  person  is  convinced  of  the  good- 
or  person.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^  meditates  in  it  day  and  night. 

His  dehght  is  in  God's  law  ",  not  only  with  his  mind  approving,  but 
with  his  will  choosing  the  duties  and  significations  of  the  law. 

fi.  The  regenerate  not  only  wishes  that  the  good  were  done  which 
God  commands,  but  heartily  sets  about  the  doing  of  it. 

y.  He  sometimes  feels  the  rebellions  of  the  flesh,  but  he  fights 
against  them  always ;  and  if  he  receive  a  fall,  he  rises  instantly,  and 
fights  the  more  fiercely,  and  watches  the  more  cautelously,  and  prays 
the  more  passionately,  and  arms  himself  more  strongly,  and  prevails 
more  prosperously.  In  a  regenerate  person  there  is  flesh  and  spirit, 
but  the  spirit  only  rules.  There  is  an  outward  and  an  inward  man, 
but  both  of  them  are  subject  to  the  spirit.  There  was  a  '  law  of  the 
members,'  but  it  is  abrogated  and  cancelled ;  the  law  is  repealed,  and 
does  not  any  more  enslave  him  to  the  '  law  of  sin.'  Nunc  quamdiu 
eonctipiscit  caro  adversM  spiritum,  et  spiritus  adversus  carnem,  sat  est 
nobis  non  consentire  malis  qua  sentimus  in  nobis  ^.  Every  good  man 
shall  always  feel  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit ;  that  contention 
he  shall  never  be  quit  of,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we  never  consent 
to  the  suggested  evils. 

<  [Rom.  viii.  9.]  ^  S.  August,  lib.  de  continentia,  cap. 

"  [Psalm  i.  2;  cxix.  77,  103.]  ii.  [tom.  vi.  col.  300.] 
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d.  A  regenerate  person  does  not  only  approve  that  which  is  best, 
and  desire  to  do  it,  but  he  does  it  actually,  and  delights  to  do  it ;  he 
continues  and  abides  in  it,  which  the  scripture  calls  a  'walking  ia 
the  spirit,'  and  a  living  after  it :  for  he  does  his  duty  by  the  strengths 
of  the  spirit ;  that  is,  upon  considerations  evangelical,  in  the  love  of 
God,  in  obedience  to  Christ,  and  by  the  aids  he  hath  received  from 
above,  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  and  education,  and  therefore  he 
does  his  duty  upon  such  considerations  as  are  apt  to  make  it  integral 
and  persevering.     For, 

6.  A  regenerate  man  does  not  only  leave  some  sins,  but  all,  and 
willingly  entertains  none.  He  does  not  only  quit  a  lust  that  is 
against  his  disposition,  but  that  which  he  is  most  inclined  to  he  is 
most  severe  against,  and  most  watchful  to  destroy  it;  he  plucks  out 
his  right  eye,  and  cuts  off  his  right  hand,  and  parts  with  his  biggest 
interest  rather  than  keep  a  lust :  and  therefore  consequently  chooses 
virtue  by  the  same  method  by  which  he  abstains  from  vice.  Nam 
ipsa  continentia  cum  franat  cohibetque  libulines,  simul  et  appetit 
bonum  ad  cujua  immortalitatem  tendimus,  et  respuit  malum  cum  quo 
in  hac  mortalitate  corUendimui^;  that  is,  'he  pursues  all  virtue,  as 
he  refuses  all  vice ;  for  he  tends  to  the  immortality  of  good,  as  he 
strives  against  evil  in  all  the  days  of  his  mortaHty.'  And  therefore 
he  does  not  choose  to  exercise  that  virtue  only  that  will  do  him  repu- 
tation, or  consist  with  his  interest,  or  please  his  humour,  but  enter- 
tains all  virtue,  whether  it  be  with  him  or  against  him,  pleasing  or 
displeasing ;  he  chooses  all  that  God  hath  commanded  Iiim,  because 
he  does  it  for  that  reason. 

C  A  regenerate  person  doth  not  only  contradict  his  appetite  in 
single  instances,  but  endeavours  to  destroy  the  whole  body  of  sin ; 
he  does  not  only  displease  his  fond  appetite,  but  he  mortifies  it,  and 
never  entertains  conditions  of  peace  with  it.  For  it  is  a  dangerous 
mistake  if  we  shall  presume  all  is  well  because  we  do  some  acts  of 
spite  to  our  dearest  lust,  and  sometimes  cross  the  most  pleasing 
temptation,  and  oppose  ourselves  in  single  instances  against  every  sin. 
This  is  not  it ;  the  regenerate  man  endeavours  to  destroy  the  whole 
body  of  sin,  and  having  had  an  opportunity  to  contest  his  sin,  and  to 
contradict  it  this  day,  is  glad  he  hath  done  something  of  his  duty, 
and  does  so  again  to-morrow  and  ever,  till  he  hath  quite  killed  it; 
and  never  entertains  conditions  of  peace  with  it,  nor  ever  is  at  rest 
till  the  flesh  be  quiet  and  obedient.  For  sometimes  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  old  man  being  used  to  obey,  at  last  obeys  willingly,  and 
takes  the  conditions  of  the  Gibeonites^ ;  it  is  content  to  do  drudgery 
and  the  inferior  ministries,  if  it  may  be  suffered  \o  abide  in  the  laud. 

43.  So  that  here  is  a  new  account  upon  which  the  former  pro« 
position  is  verifiable ;  viz.  It  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  regenerate  to 
feel  a  contention  witlun  him  concerning  doing  good  or  bad.     For  it 

■  S.  August,  ibid.  [cap.  iii.  ibid.]  '  [JosIl  ix.] 
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is  not  only  trae  that  the  unregenerate  oftentimes  feel  the  fight  and 
never  see  the  triumph ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  sometimes  the  rege- 
nerate do  not  feel  this  contention.  They  did  once  with  great  vio- 
lence and  trouble ;  but  when  they  have  gotten  a  clear  victory  they 
have  also  great  measures  of  peace.  But  this  is  but  seldom^  to  few 
persons,  and  in  them  but  in  rare  instances,  in  carnal  sins  and  temp- 
tations :  for  in  spiritual  they  will  never  have  an  entire  rest  till  they 
come  into  their  country.  It  is  angelical  perfection  to  have  no  flesh 
at  all,  but  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  to  have  the  flesh  obedient 
to  the  spirit  always,  and  in  all  things.  But  if  this  contention  be  not 
a  sign  of  regeneration,  but  is  common  to  good  and  bad,  that  which 
can  only  distinguish  them  is  victory  and  perseverance;  and  those 
sins  which  are  committed  at  the  end  of  such  contentions  are  not 
sins  of  a  pitiable  and  excusable  infirmity,  but  the  issues  of  death, 
and  direct  emanations  from  an  unregenerate  estate.     Therefore, 

44.  rj.  Lastly,  the  regenerate  not  only  hath  received  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  is  wholly  led  by  Him,  he  attends  His  motions,  he  obeys  His 
counsels,  he  delights  in  His  commandments,  and  accepts  His  testi- 
mony, and  consents  to  His  truth,  and  rejoices  in  His  comforts,  and 
is  nourished  by  His  hopes  up  to  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
is  the  only  condition  of  being  the  sons  of  God,  and  being  saved. 
"  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  tlie  Spirit  of  (Jod,  they  are  the  sons  of 
Gbd ;"  none  else.  And  therefore  "  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall 
die,  but  if  through  the  spirit  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  live."  This  is  your  characteristic  note.  Our  obedience  to  the 
Spirit,  our  walking  by  His  light  and  by  His  conduct,  this  is  '  the 
Spirit  that  witnesseth  to  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.* 
That  is,  if  the  spirit  be  obeyed,  if  it  reigns  in  us,  if  we  live  in  it,  if 
we  walk  after  it,  if  it  dwells  in  us,  then  we  are  sure  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  God.  There  is  no  other  testimony  to  be  expected  but  the 
doing  of  our  duty.  All  things  else  (unless  an  extra-regular  light 
spring  from  heaven  and  tell  us  of  it)  are  but  fancies  and  deceptions^ 
or  uncertainties  at  the  best. 

ro  ^\^^'^^^  *™  45.  We  usually  reckon  ourselves  too  soon  to  be  in 
uu^\wa  of ^-  God's  favour.  While  the  war  lasts,  it  is  hard  telling 
flrmity,  and  how  yf\^Q  g^aU  be  the  prince.  When  one  jwrt  hath  fought 
list  friSi*^ie  rol  prosperously,  there  is  hopes  of  his  side :  and  yet  if 
gsoente  esute.  the  adversary  hath  reserves  of  a  vigorous  force,  or  can 
raise  new,  and  not  only  pretends  his  title,  but  makes  great  inroads 
into  the  oonntry,  and  forages,  and  does  mischief,  and  fights  often, 
and  prevaib  sometimes,  the  inheritance  is  still  doubtful  as  the  suc- 
cess. But  if  the  usurper  be  beaten,  and  driven  out,  and  his  forces 
quite  broken,  and  the  lawful  prince  is  proclaimed,  and  rules,  and  givee 
laws,  though  the  other  rails  in  prison,  or  should  by  a  sudden  fury 
kill  a  single  person,  or  plot  an  ineffective  treason,  no  man  then  doubts 
concerning  the  present  possession. 
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46.  But  men  usually  think  their  case  is  good  so  long  as  they  are 
fighting,  so  long  as  they  are  not  quite  conquered,  and  every  step 
towards  grace  they  call  it  pardon  and  salvation  presently.  As  soon 
as  ever  a  man  begins  heartily  to  mortify  his  sins  his  hopes  begin,  and 
if  he  proceeds  they  are  certain.  But  if  in  this  fight  he  be  overcome, 
ho  is  not  to  ask  whether  that  ill  day,  and  that  deadly  blow,  can  con- 
sist with  the  state  of  life  ?  He  that  fights,  and  conquers  not,  but  sins 
frequently,  and  to  yield  or  be  killed  is  the  end  of  the  long  conten- 
tions, this  man  is  not  yet  alive.  But  when  he  prevails  regularly  and 
daily  over  his  sin,  then  he  is  in  a  state  of  regeneration ;  but  let  him 
take  heed,  for  every  voluntary  or  chosen  sin  is  a  mortal  wound. 

47.  But  because  no  man  in  this  world  hath  so  conquered  but  he 
may  be  smitten,  and  is  sometimes  struck  at;  and  most  good  men 
have  cause  to  complain  of  their  calamity,  that  in  their  understandings 
there  are  doubtings,  and  strange  mistakes,  which  because  after  a 
great  confidence  they  are  sometimes  discovered,  there  is  cause  to  sus- 
pect there  are  some  there  still  which  are  not  discovered ;  that  there 
are  in  the  will  evil  inclinations  to  forbidden  instances ;  that  in  the 
appetite  there  are  earnal  desires ;  that  in  their  natural  actions  there 
are  sometimes  too  sensual  applications;  that  in  their  good  actions 
there  are  mighty  imperfections:  it  will  be  of  use  that  we  separate 
the  certain  from  the  uncertain,  security  from  danger,  the  apology 
from  the  accusation,  and  the  excuse  from  the  crime,  by  describing 
what  are,  and  what  are  not,  sins  of  infirmity. 

48.  For  most  men  are  pleased  to  call  their  debaucheries  sins  of 
infirmity,  if  they  be  done  against  their  reason  and  the  actual  murmur 
of  their  consciences,  and  against  their  trifling  resolutions  and  inef- 
fective purposes  to  the  contrary.  Now  although  all  sins  are  the 
effects  of  infirmity  natural  or  moral,  yet  because  I  am  to  cure  a 
popular  mistake,  1  am  also  to  understand  the  word  as  men  do  com- 
monly, and  by  sins  of  infirmity  to  mean, 

49.  '  Such  sins  which  in  the  whole,  and  upon  the  matter,  are  un- 
avoidable, and  therefore  excusable :  such  which  can  consist  with  the 
state  of  grace,  that  is,  such  which  have  so  much  irregularity  in  them 
as  to  be  sins,  and  yet  so  much  excuse  and  pity  as  that  by  the  cove- 
nant and  mercies  of  the  gospel  they  shall  not  be  exacted  in  the 
worst  of  punishments,  or  punished  with  eternal  pains,  because  they 
cannot  with  the  greatest  moral  diligence  wholly  be  avoided.' — Con- 
cerning these  so  described,  we  are  to  take  accounts  by  the  following 
measures ; — 

50.  a.  Natural  imperfections  and  evil  inclinations,  when  they  arc 
not  consented  to  or  delighted  in,  either  are  no  sins  at  all,  or  if  they 
be,  they  are  but  sins  of  infirmity.  That  in  some  things  our  nature  is 
cross  to  the  divine  commandment,  is  not  always  imputable  to  us, 
because  our  natures  were  before  the  commandment ;  and  God  hath 
therefore  commanded  us  to  do  violence  to  our  nature,  that  by  such 
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preternatural  contentions  we  should  offer  to  God  a  service  that  costs 
us  something.  But  that  in  some  things  we  are  inclined  otherwise 
than  we  are  suffered  to  act,  is  so  far  from  offending  God,  that  it  is 
that  opportunity  of  serving  Him  by  which  we  can  most  endear  Him. 
To  be  inclined  to  that  whither  nature  bends,  is  of  itself  indifferent, 
but  to  love,  to  entertain,  to  act  our  inclinations,  when  the  command- 
ment is  put  between,  that  is  the  sin  ;  and  therefore  if  we  resist  them, 
and  master  them,  that  is  our  obedience.  For  it  is  equally  certain ; 
no  man  can  be  esteemed  spiritual  for  his  good  wishes  and  desires  of 
holiness,  but  for  his  actual  and  habitual  obedience :  so  no  man  is  to 
be  esteemed  canial  or  criminal  for  his  natural  inclinations  to  what  is 
forbidden.  But  that  good  men  complain  of  their  strange  propen- 
sities to  sin,  it  is  a  declaration  of  their  fears,  of  their  natural  weak- 
ness, of  the  needs  of  grace,  and  the  aids  of  God's  spirit  But  because 
these  desires,  even  when  they  are  much  restrained,  do  yet  sometimes 
insensibly  go  too  far ;  therefore  it  is  that  such  are  sins  of  infirmity, 
because  they  are  almost  unavoidable.  This  remain  is  like  the  image 
of  the  ape  which  Theopliilus*^  bishop  of  Alexandria  left  after  the 
breaking  of  the  other  idols ;  a  testimony  of  their  folly ;  but  as  that 
was  left  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  reprove  them,  so  is  this  to 
humble  us,  that  we  may  not  rely  upon  flesh  and  blood,  but  make  God 
to  be  our  confidence. 

61.  )3.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  rather  observed  in  the  imperfection  of 
our  duty,  than  in  the  commission  of  any  criminal  action.  For  in  this 
it  was  that  our  blessed  Saviour**  instanced  these  words,  "The  spirit 
truly  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ;"  the  body  is  weary,  the  eyes 
heavy,  the  fancy  restless,  diversions  many,  businesses  perpetually  inter- 
vene, and  all  the  powers  of  discourse  and  observation  cannot  liinder 
our  mind  from  wandering  in  our  prayers ; 

Odi  artus,  fragilemque  huiic  corporis  usiun 

Desertorem  auimi  *. 

But  this  being  in  the  whole  unavoidable,  is  therefore  in  many  of  its 
parts  and  instances  very  excusable,  if  we  do  not  indulge  to  it ;  if  we 

?ray  and  strive  against  it ;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  a  natural  infirmity, 
'or  although  we  cannot  avoid  wandering  thoughts,  yet  we  can  avoid 
delighting  in  them,  or  a  careless  and  negligent  increasing  them.  For 
if  they  once  seize  upon  the  will,  they  are  sins  of  choice  and  malice, 
and  not  of  infirmity.  So  that  the  great  scene  of  sins  of  infirmity  is 
in  omission  of  degrees  and  portions  of  that  excellency  of  duty  which 
is  required  of  us.  We  are  imperfect,  and  we  do  imperfectly,  and  if 
we  strive  towards  perfection,  God  will  pity  our  imperfection.  There 
is  no  other  help  for  us ;  but  blessed  he  God,  that  is  sufficient  for  our 
need,  and  proportionable  to  our  present  state. 

52.  y.  But  in  actions  and  matters  of  commission,  the  case  is  dif- 

•  [Soer.,  hUt.  tcclea.  y.  16.]        *  [>fttt  xxvi.  41.]       •  [Sut  Thtb.  nii.  738.] 
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ferent.  For  though  a  mau  may  forget  himself  against  his  will,  or 
sleep,  or  fall,  yet  without  his  will  he  cannot  throw  himself  down,  or 
rise  again.  Every  action  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  every  omission 
is  not.  A  thing  may  be  let  alone  upon  a  dead  stock,  or  a  negative 
principle,  or  an  unavoidable  defect,  but  an  action  cannot  be  done 
without  some  command  or  action  of  the  will ;  therefore  although  sins 
of  defect  are  in  many  cases  pitied  and  not  exacted,  yet  sinful  actions 
have  not  so  easy  a  sentence ;  but  they  also  have  some  abatements. 
Therefore, 

53.  b.  Imperfect  actions,  such  which  are  incomplete  in  their  whole 
capacity,  are  sins  of  infirmity,  and  ready  and  prepared  for  pity :  of 
this  sort  are  rasli  or  ignorant  actions,  done  by  surprise,  by  inconsi- 
deration  and  inadvertency ;  by  a  sudden  and  great  fear^  in  which  the 
reason  is  in  very  many  degrees  made  useless,  and  the  action  cannot 
be  considered  duly.  In  these  there  is  some  little  mixture  of  choice, 
so  much  as  to  make  the  action  imputable,  if  God  should  deal  severely 
with  us ;  but  yet  so  little  that  it  shall  not  be  imputed  under  the  mer- 
cies of  the  gospel ;  although  the  man  that  does  them  cannot  pretend 
he  is  innocent,  yet  he  can  pretend  that  he  does  stand  fair  in  the  eye 
of  mercy.  A.  good  man  may  sometimes  be  unwary,  or  he  may  speak, 
or  be  put  to  it  to  resolve  or  do  before  he  can  well  consider.  If  he 
does  a  thing  raslily  when  he  can  consider  and  deliberate,  he  is  not 
excused  :  but  if  he  does  it  indiscreetly  when  he  must  do  it  suddenly, 
it  is  his  infirmity,  and  he  shall  be  relieved  at  the  chancery  of  the 
throne  of  grace.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  God's  justice  is  in  some 
cases  CLKpL^rjSf  exact,  full,  and  severe :  in  other  cases  it  is  ^iruiK^y, 
full  of  equity,  gentleness,  and  wisdom,  making  abatement  for  infir- 
mities, performing  promises,  interpreting  things  to  the  most  equal 
and  favourable  purposes.  So  'justice'  is  taken  in  S.John',  "If  we 
confess  our  sins.  He  is  righteous  or  just  to  forgive  our  sins ;"  that 
is,  God's  justice  is  such  as  to  be  content  with  what  we  can  do,  and 
not  to  exact  all  that  is  possible  to  be  imposed.  He  is  as  just  in 
forgiving  the  penitent  as  in  punishing  the  refractory  :  as  just  in 
abating  reasonably  as  in  weighing  scrupulously :  such  a  justice  it  is 
wiiich  in  the  same  case  David*  calls  mercy,  "For  Thou,  Lord,  art 
merciful,  for  Thou  rewardest  every  man  according  to  his  works." 
And  if  this  were  not  so  no  man  could  be  saved.  Mortalls  enim  con- 
ditio non  paiitur  esse  hominem  ah  omni  macula  purum,  said  Lactan- 
tius**.  For  in  many  things  we  oflend  all :  and  our  present  state  of 
imperfection  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise.  XoXeTroi;  yap  wair€p 
Tovs  bpop.€ls  ap^afiivovs  6bov  rrjs  irpos  tixri^iiav  &iTTai(rT<os  Koi 
aTTVivarl  bL€vOvvat,  tov  bpofxov,  iTTtibrj  fxvpCa  ip.TTob(av  Trairrl  T<p  y€VO' 
jLt^i/o),  said  Philo  '.  For  as  a  runner  of  races  at  his  first  setting  forth 
ridsJ  his  way  briskly,  and  in  a  breath  measures  out  many  spaces;  but 


'  [1  John  i.  9.] 

t  \V^i\m  Ixii.  12.] 

h  Lib.  vi.  cap.  18.  [torn  i.  p.  472.] 
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by  and  by  his  spirit  is  faint  and  his  body  is  breathless,  and  he  stum- 
bles at  every  thing  that  lie^  in  his  way :  so  is  the  course  of  a  Chris* 
tian ;  fierce  in  the  beginnings  of  repentance,  and  active  in  his  pnr^ 
poses ;  but  in  his  progress  remiss  and  hindered,  and  starts  at  every 
accident,  and  stumbles  at  every  scandal  and  stone  of  offence,  and  is 
vometimcs  listless,  and  without  observation  at  other  times,  and  a  bird 
out  of  a  bush  that  was  not  looked  for  makes  him  to  start  aside,  and 
decline  from  the  path  and  method  of  his  journey.  But  then  if  he 
that  stumbles  mends  his  pace,  and  runs  more  warily,  and  goes  on 
vigorously,  his  error  or  misfortune  shall  not  be  imputed ;  for  here 
God^s  justice  is  equity,  it  is  the  justice  of  the  chancery ;  we  are  not 
judged  by  the  covenant  of  works,  that  is,  of  exact  measures,  but  by 
the  covenant  of  faith  and  remission,  or  repentance.  But  if  he  that 
falls  Ues  down  despairingly  or  wilfully,  or  if  he  rises,  goes  back  ot 
goes  aside,  not  only  his  dechnation  from  his  way,  but  every  error  or 
fall,  every  stumbUng  and  startling  in  that  way  shall  be  accounted  for. 
For  here  God's  justice  is  iKpifi^s,  '  exact  and  severe ;'  it  is  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law,  because  he  refused  the  method  and  conditions  of  the 
gospel. 

64.  €.  Every  sinful  action  that  can  pretend  to  pardon  by  being  a 
sin  of  infirmity  must  be  in  a  small  matter.  The  imperfect  way  of 
operating  alone,  is  not  sufficient  for  excuse  and  pardon,  unless  the 
matter  also  be  little  and  cont^emptible ;  because  if  the  matter  be 
great,  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  but  it  must  be  considered  and  chosen. 
He  that  in  a  sudden  anger  strikes  his  friend  to  the  heart,  whom  he 
had  loved  as  passionately  as  now  he  smote  him,  is  guilty  of  murder, 
and  cannot  pretend  infirmity  for  his  excuse ;  because  in  an  action  of 
so  great  consequence  and  efiect,  it  is  supposed  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate all  the  fore-going  parts  of  his  life,  whether  such  an  action 
ought  to  be  done  or  not;  or  the  very  horror  of  the  action  was 
enough  to  arrest  his  spirit,  as  a  great  danger,  or  falling  into  a 
river,  will  make  a  drunken  man  sober;  and  by  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  he  was  immured  from  the  probabiHty  of  all  transports 
into  such  violences ;  and  the  man  must  needs  be  a  slave  of  passion 
who  could  by  it  be  brought  to  go  so  far  from  reason,  and  do  so 
great  evil.  If  a  man  in  the  careless  time  of  the  day,  when  his  spirit 
is  loose,  with  a  less  severe  employment,  or  his  heart  made  more  open 
with  an  innocent  refreshment,  spies  a  sudden  beauty  that  unluckily 
strikes  his  fancy ;  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  too  ready  to  entertain 
a  wanton  thought,  and  to  suffer  it  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  his  first 
consent;  but  if  the  sin  passes  no  further,  the  man  enters  not  into 
the  regions  of  death ;  because  the  devil  entered  on  a  sudden,  and  is 
as  suddenly  cast  forth.  But  if  from  the  first  arrest  of  concupiscence 
he  pass  on  to  an  imperfect  consent,  from  an  imperfect  consent  to  a 

Eerfect  and  deliberate,  and  from  thence  to  an  act,  and  so  to  a  habit, 
e  ends  in  death ;  because  long  before  it  is  come  thus  far,. '  the  salt 
water  is  taken  in.'     The  first  concupiscence  is  but  like  rain  water,  it 
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discoloars  the  pure  springs^  but  makes  them  not  deadly.  But  when 
in  the  progression  the  will  mingles  with  it,  it  is  like  the  )3op/3opo9  or 
waters  of  brimstone,  and  the  current  for  ever  after  is  unwholesome, 
and  carries  you  forth  into  the  dead  sea,  the  lake  of  Sodom,  which  is 
to  '  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire :'  but  then  the  matter  may  be 
supposed  Httle  till  the  will  comes.  For  though  a  man  may  be  sur- 
prised with  a  wanton  eye,  yet  he  cannot  fight  a  duel  against  his 
knowledge,  or  commit  adultery  against  his  will.  A  man  cannot 
against  his  will  contrive  the  death  of  a  man ;  but  he  may  speak  a 
rash  word,  or  be  suddenly  angry,  or  triflingly  peevish,  and  yet  all 
this  notwithstanding,  be  a  good  man  still.  These  may  be  sins  of 
infirmity,  because  they  are  imperfect  actions  in  the  whole;  and  such 
in  which  as  the  man  is  for  the  present  surprised,  so  they  are  such 
against  which  no  watchfulness  was  a  sufficient  guard,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  any  great  matter,  and  might  have  been  in  sudden 
murders.  A  wise  and  a  good  man  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  a  nice 
question,  but  can  never  suspect  an  article  of  his  creed  to  be  false  5 
a  good  man  may  have  many  fears  and  doubtiiigs  in  matters  of  smaller 
moment,  but  he  never  doubts  of  God's  goodness,  of  His  truth,  of  His 
mercy,  or  of  any  of  His  communicated  perfections :  he  may  fall  into 
meJancholy,  and  may  suffer  indefiiute  fears,  of  he  knows  not  what  him- 
self, yet  he  can  never  explicitly  doubt  of  any  thing  which  God  hath 
clearly  revealed,  and  in  which  he  is  sufficiently  instructed.  A  weak 
eye  may  at  a  distance  mistake  a  man  for  a  tree ;  but  he  who  sailing 
in  a  storm,  takes  the  sea  for  dry  land,  or  a  mushroom  for  an  oak,'is 
stark  blind.  And  so  is  he  who  can  think  adultery  to  be  excusable, 
or  that  treason  can  be  duty,  or  that  by  persecuting  God's  prophets 
he  does  God  good  service,  or  that  he  propagates  religion  by  making 
the  ministers  of  the  altar  poor,  and  robbing  the  churches.  A  good 
man  so  remaining  cannot  sufier  infirmity  in  the  plain  and  legible 
lines  of  duty,  where  he  can  see,  and  reason,  and  consider. 

I  have  now  told  which  are  sins  of  infirmity ;  and  I  have  told  all 
their  measures.  For  as  for  those  other  false  opinions  by  which  men 
flatter  themselves  into  hell  by  a  pretence  of  sins  of  infirmity,  they  are 
as  unreasonable  as  they  are  dangerous ;  and  they  are  easily  reproved 
upon  the  stock  of  the  former  truths.     Therefore, 

55.  C  Although  our  mere  natural  inclination  to  things  forbidden 
be  of  itself  a  natural  and  unavoidable  infirmity,  and  such  which  can- 
not be  cured  by  all  the  precepts  and  endeavours  of  perfection ;  yet 
this  very  inclination,  if  it  be  heightened  by  carelessness  or  evil  cus- 
toms, is  not  a  sin  of  infirmity.  Tiberius  the  emperor  being  troubled 
with  a  fellow  that  wittily  and  boldly  pretended  himself  to  be  a  prince, 
at  last,  when  he  could  not  by  questions,  he  discovered  him  to  be  a 
mean  person  by  the  rusticity  and  hardness  of  his  body :  not  by  a  cal- 
lousness of  his  feet,  or  a  wart  upon  a  finger,  but  6\ov  rb  a-Qfia  (tkAt;- 
pOT^pov  re  K<xi  hov\o<\)avk^  KaTOfiaOiov  h'orfa^  Tiav  to  (rvvTayp.a,  '  his 
whole  body  was  hard  and  servile,'  and  so  he  was  discovered.     The 
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natural  superfluities  and  accrescencies^  that  inevitably  adhere  to  our 
natures  are  not  sufficient  indications  of  a  servile  person,  or  a  slave  to 
sin ;  but  when  our  natures  are  abused  by  choice  and  custom,  when 
the  callousness  is  spread  by  evil  and  hard  usages,  when  the  arms  are 
brawny  by  the  services  of  Egypt,  then  it  is  no  longer  infirmity,  but  a 
superinduced  viciousness  and  a  direct  hostility.  When  nature  rules, 
mce  does  not.  When  the  flesh  is  in  power,  the  spirit  is  not.  There- 
fore it  matters  not  from  what  comer  the  blasting  wind  does  come ; 
from  whence  soever  it  is,  it  is  deadly.  Most  of  our  sins  are  from  na- 
tural indinations,  and  the  negative  precepts  of  God  are  for  the  most 
part  restraints  upon  them.  Therefore  to  pretend  nature,  when  our- 
selves have  spoiled  it,  is  no  excuse,  but  that  state  of  evil  from  whence 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  rescue  and  redeem  us. 

56.  T/.  Yea,  but  although  it  be  thus  in  nature,  yet  it  is  hoped  by 
too  many  that  it  shall  be  allowed  to  be  infirmity  when  the  violetice 
of  our  passions  or  desires  overcomes  our  resolutions.  Against  this  I 
oppose  this  proposition, — ^When  violence  of  desire  or  passion  engages 
US  in  a  sin,  whither  we  see  and  observe  ourselves  entering,  that  vio- 
lence or  transportation  is  not  our  excuse,  but  our  disease :  and  that 
resolution  is  not  accepted  for  innocence  or  repentance :  but  the  not 
performing  what  we  did  resolve,  is  our  sin,  and  the  violence  of  passion 
was  the  accursed  ^  principle. 

57.  For  to  resolve  is  a  relative  and  imperfect  duty,  in  order  to 
something  else.  It  had  not  been  necessary  to  resolve,  if  it  had  not 
been  necessary  to  do  it :  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  it,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  resolve  it.  And  for  the  understanding  of  this  the  better,  we 
must  observe,  that  to  resolve  and  to  endeavour  are  several  things. 
To  resolve  is  to  purpose  to  do  what  we  may  if  we  will ;  some  way 
or  other  the  thing  is  in  our  power ;  either  we  are  able  of  ourselves, 
or  we  are  hdped.  No  man  resolves  to  carry  an  elephant,  or  to  be 
as  wise  as  Solomon,  or  to  destroy  a  vast  army  with  liis  own  hands. 
He  may  endeavour  this ;  for  to  endeavour  sometimes  supposes  a  state 
of  excellency  beyond  our  power,  but  not  beyond  our  aims.  Thus  we 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin,  and  to  master  all  our  infirmities; 
because  to  do  so  is  the  nobleness  of  a  christian  courage,  and  that 
design  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  charity,  which  is  the  best  of 
christian  graces.  But  we  cannot  resolve  to  do  it,  because  it  is  be- 
yond all  our  powers ;  but  may  endeavour  it,  and  resolve  to  endeavour 
it,  but  that's  all  we  can  do.  But  if  to  resolve  be  a  duty,  then  to 
perform  it  is  a  greater;  and  if  a  man  cannot  be  the  child  of  God 
without  resolving  against  all  the  habits  of  sin,  then  neither  can  he 
be  His  child  unless  he  actually  quit  them  all. 

58.  But  then  if  from  acting  our  resolution  we  be  hindered  by 
passion  and  violent  desires,  we  are  plainly  in  the  state  of  immortifica- 
tion.    Passion  is  the  ruler :  and  as  the  first  step  of  victory  is  to  keep 

*  [' exciescencies'  B.]  *  [vol.  v.  p.  217,  note  e;  and  p.  ISI,  note  w,  nbove.] 
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tliose  passions  and  appetites  from  doing  any  criminal  action  abroad, 
80  the  worst  they  can  do  is  to  engage  and  force  the  man  to  sin,  and 
that  against  his  will,  even  whether  he  Ust  or  no.  But  concerning 
this  article  we  are  entirely  determined  by  the  words  of  S.  Paul*,  "  He 
that  is  in  Christ  hath  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts/' 
that  is,  the  passions  and  desires  of  the  flesh  are  mortified  in  all  the 
regenerate  :  and  therefore  a  state  of  passion  is  a  state  of  death.  But 
whatever  the  principle  be,  yet  we  must  be  infinitely  careful  we  do  not 
mistake  a  broken  resolution  for  an  entire  piety.  He  that  perpetually 
resolves,  and  yet  perpetually  breaks  his  resolution,  does  all  the  way 
sin  against  his  conscience  and  against  his  reason,  against  his  expe- 
rience and  against  his  observation ;  and  it  will  be  a  strange  ofl*er  at 
an  excuse,  for  a  man  to  hope  for  or  to  pretend  to  pardon,  because  he 
sinned  against  his  conscience. 

59.  There  is  in  this  article  some  little  difference  in  the  case  of 
young  persons,  the  violence  of  whose  passions  as  it  transports  them 
infalhbly  to  evil,  so  it  helps  to  excuse  some  of  it ;  but  this  is  upon  a 
double  account;  first,  because  part  of  it  is  natural,  naturale  vitium 
alatis,  *  the  defect  and  inherent  inclinations  of  their  age ;'  and  se- 
condly, because  their  passions  being  ever  strongest  when  their  reason 
is   weakest,  the  actions  of  young  men  are  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
For  dehberation  being  nothing  else  but  an  alternate  succession  of 
appetites,  it  is  an  unequal  entercourse  that  a  possessing,  natural,  pro- 
moted passion  should  contest  against  a  weak,  overborne,  beginning, 
unexperienced,  uninstructed  reason :  this  alternation  of  appetites  is 
like  the  dust  of  a  balance  weighing  against  a  rock ;  the  deliberation 
itself  must  needs  be  imi)erfect,  because  there  is  no  equahty.     And 
therefore  the  Eoman  lawyers  did  not  easily  upon  a  man  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  inflict  punishment,  at  least  not  extreme.     They  are 
the  words  of  Tryphonius"™,  In  delictis  autem  minor  annis  xxv.  non 
meretvr  in  integrum  restitutionem,  viique  atrocioribus  ;  nisi  quatenua 
inierdum  miseratio  cetatis  ad  mediocre^n  pcmam  judlcem  produxerit. 
This  I  say  is  only  a  lessening  of  tlieir  fault,  not  imputing  it.     God  is 
ready  to  pity  every  thing  that  is  pitiable,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  in- 
struct them  more,  and  to  forbear  them  longer,  and  to  expect  and  to 
assist  their  return,  and  strikes  them  not  so  soon  nor  so  severely ;  but 
what  other  degrees  of  pardon  God  will  allow  to  their  infirmities  He 
hath  no  where  told  us.     For  as  to  the  whole,  it  is  true  in  all  laws, 
divine  and  human,  In  criminibus  quidem  (jptatis  suffragio  minores  non 
juvantur ;  etenim  malorum  mores  infii^iitas  animi  non  excusat^,  'In- 
firmity of  mind  does  not  excuse  evil  manners,  and  therefore  in  crimi- 
nal actions  young  persons  are  not  excused  by  their  age.'     In  delictis 
aiaie  neminem  excmari  constat,  said  Diocletian  and  Maximianus®, 

'  [Gal.  V.  24.]  lictum.'  [cod.  JuRliniaii.,  lib.  ii.  tit.  35. 

"'  ^L.  •  Auxil."  §  •  In  delictis.'  ff.  '  De  cap.  1.  col.  165,  ed.  Gothofred.  ♦to.  Fraa- 

minoribus."  [Digest.,  lib.  i\ .  tit.  4.  c.  37.]  cof.  1688.] 

n  L.  '  Unica.'   cod.  'Si  adver. ii&  de-  •  [ibid.,  cap.  2.] 
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*  the  age  excuses  not  /  well  may  it  lessen,  but  it  does  not  quite  ex- 
tinguish the  guilt. 

60.  6.  The  greatness  or  violence  of  a  temptation  does  not  excuse 
our  sin,  or  reconcile  it  to  the  state  of  grace  and  an  actual  consistence 
with  God's  favour.  The  man  that  is  highly  tempted  and  so  falls, 
cannot  say  it  was  by  an  unavoidable  infirmity.  For  God  never 
suffers  any  man  to  be  tempted  above  his  strength ;  and  therefore 
when  He  suffers  him  to  fall  into  a  great  trial,  He  hath  beforehand 
prepared  him  with  great  aids :  and  a  temptation  is  not  such  a  for- 
midable thing  to  a  considering  Christian.  All  that  it  can  say  is 
nothing,  but  that  sin  is  pleasant :  and  suppose  that  true ;  yet  so  is 
drink  to  an  hydropic  person,  and  salt  meats  to  a  fantastic  stomach, 
and  yet  they  that  are  concerned  do  easily  abstain  from  these  tempta- 
tions, and  remember  that  it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  be  in  health,  than 
with  a  little  cold  water  or  a  broiled  fish  to  please  their  palate :  and 
therefore  a  temptation  which  can  be  overcome  by  an  argument  from 
so  small  an  interest,  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  a  noble  and  a  chris- 
tian resolution  and  discourse.  But  every  temptation  puts  on  its 
strength  as  the  man  is.  Sometimes  a  full  meal  will  not  prejudice 
our  health ;  and  at  another  time  half  so  much  would  be  a  surfeit : 
and  some  men  take  cold  with  leaving  off  a  half  shirt,  who  at  another 
time  might  leave  off  half  their  clothes.  The  indisposition  is  within  : 
and  if  men  did  not  love  to  be  tempted,  it  would  not  prevail  at  all. 
"Wine  is  no  temptation  to  an  abstemious  man,  nor  all  the  beauties  of 
Potiphar's  wife  to  Joseph,  the  devil  could  not  prevail  with  such  trifles ; 
but  half  such  an  offer  would  overthrow  all  the  trifling  purposes  of  the 
effeminate.  To  say  that  such  a  temptation  is  great,  is  to  say  that 
you  love  the  sin  too  well  to  which  you  are  tempted.  For  temptations 
prevail  only  by  our  passions  and  our  appetites :  leave  to  love  the  sin, 
and  the  temptation  is  answered ;  but  if  you  love  it,  then  complain  of 
nothing  but  thyself,  for  thou  makest  the  temptation  great,  by  being 
in  love  with  life  and  sin,  by  preferring  vanity  before  eternal  pleasures. 
In  the  apophthegms  of  the  Egyptian  anachoretsP,  I  read  of  one  who 
had  an  apparition  in  the  likeness  of  Christ.  A  vain  and  a  proud 
person  would  have  hugged  himself,  and  entertained  the  illusion. 
But  he  shutting  his  eyes,  said,  "  I  shall  see  Christ  in  heaven,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  hope  and  to  believe  while  I  am  on  earth.''  This 
or  the  like  did  and  did  not  prevail  by  our  weaknesses,  not  by  their 
own  strength :  and  to  pretend  the  strength  of  a  temptation,  is  to  say 
we  are  to  be  excused  because  we  love  sin  too  well,  and  are  too  much 
dflighted  with  baser  objects,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  because  we  love 
to  die. 

61 .  t.  The  smidiest  instance,  if  it  be  observed,  ceases  to  be  a  sin 
of  infirmity ;  because  by  being  observed,  it  loses  its  pretence  and 

*  [lib.  xvi.  cap.  70,  in]  Bibl.  pp.,  toui.  ix.  p.  28G.  [De  la  Digue,  torn.  viii.  col. 
D03.  fol.  Par.  1610.] 
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excuse,  for  then  it  is  done  upon  the  account  of  the  will.     For  here 
the  rule  is  general,  and  it  sums  up  this  whole  question. 

68.  K.  A  man's  will  hath  no  infirmity,  but  when  it  wants  the  grace 
of  God;  that  is,  whatsoever  the  will  chooses  is  imputed  to  it  for 
good  or  bad.  For  the  will  can  suffer  no  violence ;  it  is  subject  to 
nothing,  and  to  no  person,  but  to  God  and  His  laws,  and  therefore 
whenever  it  does  amiss,  it  sins  directly  against  Him.  The  will  hath 
no  necessity  but  what  God  and  herself  imposes ;  for  it  can  choose 
in  despite  of  all  arguments  and  notices  from  the  understanding.  For 
if  it  can  despise  an  argument  from  reason,  it  can  also  despise  an 
argument  from  sense ;  if  it  can  refuse  a  good  argument,  it  can  also 
refuse  a  foolish  one :  if  it  can  choose  and  not  yield  to  religion,  it 
can  also  choose  and  not  yield  to  interest.  If  it  can  reject  profit,  it 
can  reject  pleasure ;  if  it  can  refuse  every  argument  it  can  refuse  all, 
and  will  because  it  will ;  it  can  as  well  be  malicious  as  do  un- 
reasonably :  and  tliere  could  be  no  sin  at  all  if  the  will  never  did 
amiss  but  when  it  were  deceived :  and  even  when  the  will  chooses 
pleasure  before  heaven,  it  is  not  because  that  seems  better,  but 
because  it  will  choose  against  all  reason,  only  upon  its  own  account. 
For  it  is  certain,  he  that  chooses  any  thing  upon  that  which  he 
knows  is  but  a  seeming  and  a  fallacious  reason,  may  if  he  please  do 
it  without  all  reason :  and  so  the  will  can  do,  against  reason,  in  de- 
spite of  powers,  and  hopes,  and  interest,  and  threatening.  And  there- 
fore whatsoever  is  voluntarily  chosen,  let  it  be  taken  care  of  that 
it  be  good ;  for  if  it  be  not,  there  can  no  excuse  come  from  thence. 

63.  The  will  is  the  only  fountain  and  proper  principle  of  sin,  in- 
somuch  as  the  fact  is  no  sin,  if  it  be  involuntary;  but  the  wiUing 
is  a  sin,  though  no  act  follows.  Latro  est  etiam  antequam  inqninei 
manus,  said  Seneca**  ;ye«7  enim  qiiisquam  quantum  voluit',  'it  he  hath 
willed  it,  he  hath  done  it  before  God.'  To  this  purpose  is  that  saying 
of  Tertullian  ■,  Voluntas  facti  origo  est,  qua  ne  tunc  qnidem  liberatur 
cum  aliqua  difficultas  perpetratio?iem  ejus  intercepit.  Ipsa  enim  sibi 
impntalur,  nee  excusari  poterit  per  illam  perjiciendi  in/elidtatem, 
operata  quod  suum  fnerat.  Want  of  power  excuses  every  thing  but 
the  will,  because  this  always  hath  power  to  do  its  own  work,  and 
what  cannot  be  done  besides,  as  it  is  nothing  to  the  will,  so  it  is 
nothing  to  its  excuse.  To  will,  is  the  formality  of  sin,  and  therefore 
whatever  action  had  its  commission  from  thence,  is  not  a  sin  of  infir- 
mity. For  nothing  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  but  what  is  in  some  sense 
involuntary. 

64.  The  sum  is  this.  Sin  puts  on  it«  excuse,  and  becomes  a  sin 
of  infirmity,  upon  no  account  but  upon  the  account  of  ignorance,  or 
something  analogical  to  it,  auch  as  are  inadvertency,  or  surprise^ 
which  are  to  ignorance  as  acts  are  to  habits.     The  '  weak  brother,' 

<  [De  benef.,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  torn.  I  p.  '  fvid.  ibid.,  cap.  19.  p.  772] 

762.]  ,  •  [De  pcenit.,  cap.  iii.  p.  122.] 
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in  S.  Paul's  *  diakct,  is  '  he  that  hatk  no  kiiowledge/  For  since 
nothing  leads  the  will^  but  the  understandings  unless  it  goes  alone, 
and  moves  by  its  own  act  or  principle;  if  the  understanding  be 
inculpably  misled,  the  will  may  be  in  error,  but  not  in  sin,  it  is 
abused,  but  shall  not  be  condemned.  For  no  man  can  be  tied  to 
do  more  or  better  than  he  understands,  for  that  would  be  to  do 
more  than  he  can.  If  the  understanding  abuse  the  will,  there  is  evil 
in  it,  but  no  sin :  but  if  the  will  abuse  the  understanding,  then  it  is 
criminal.  That  is,  where  the  man  understands  not,  or  cannot  con- 
sider, or  deliberate,  all  liis  actions  by  being  less  human  are  less  im- 
putable. 

But  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  there  is  no  power,  and  no  choice, 
and  no  sin.  They  increase  and  decrease  by  each  other's  measures. 
S.James*  his  rule  is  the  full  measure  of  this  discourse,  "To  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  The 
same  with  that  of  FhiloX,  T<p  yikv  yap  iyvoCq,  tov  Kp^Crrovos  diojitap- 
rivoim  avyyviifiri  dt5orat,  6  8'  ^f  ^iricrny/iT/y  ddtKcoi;  iiToXoyCav  ovk 
^€t,  TTpo€aX<»)Kats  kv  r<p  tov  (rweiSoroy  hiKa<rn)pii^,  '  to  him  that  sins 
ignorantly  pardon  is  given ;  that  is  easily :  but  he  who  sins  knowingly 
hath  no  excuse.'  And  therefore  the  Hebrews  use  to  oppose  VKh 
'sin,'  to  njae^  'ignorance;'  that  is,  the  issues  of  a  wicked  from 
the  issues  of  a  weak  mind :  according  to  that  saying  of  our  blessed 
Saviour*,  '  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin,'  that  is,  no  great 
or  very  unpardonable  sin.  Ignorance  where  of  itself  it  is  no  sin, 
keeps  the  action  innocent ;  but  as  the  principle  is  polluted,  so  also  is 
the  emanation. 

§  8.  Practical         65.  a.  SiNCE  our  weak  nature  is  the  original  of  our 

advices  to  be  imperfections  and  sinful  infirmities,  it  is  of  great  con- 
added  to  the  fore-  *^  ..1.  A        ,  A  °,  1 

going  coD&idera-  ccrnmcnt  that  we  treat  our  natures  so  as  to  make 
^ona.  them  aptly  to  minister  to  religion,  but  not  to  vice. 

Nature  must  be  preserved  as  a  servant,  but  not  indulged  to  as  a  mis- 
tress; for  she  is  apt  to  be  petulant,  and  after  the  manner  of  women. 


quae  faciant  graviora  coact« 


Imperio  sexus  *  ;• 

she  will  insult  impotently,  and  rule  tyrannicaUy.  Nature's  provisions 
of  meat  and  drink  are  to  be  retrenched  and  moderate,  that  she  may 
not  be  luxuriant  and  irregular :  but  yet  she  ought  to  be  refreshed  so 
as  to  be  useful,  and  healthful,  and  cheerful,  even  in  the  days  of  expi- 
ation and  sorrow.  For  he  that  fasts  to  kill  his  lust,  and  by  fasting 
grows  peevish,  which  to.  very  many  men  is  a  natural  effect  of  fastings 

»  [Rom.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Cor.  viiL  7.]  ^  [Adversus  Flaccnm,  torn.  iL  p.  518. 

*  Comoed.  vet  Gr.[8cil.  Aristoph.  apud  ed.  Mangey,  fol.  Lend.  1742.] 

Clem.  Alex.,  atrom.  vi.  2.  p.  749.]  •  rJohn  ix.  41.] 

«  [James  iv.  17.]  •  [vid.  Juv.  sat  vl  133.] 
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aud  was  sadly  experimented  in  S.  Hierome^  hath  only  altered  the  sig- 
nification of  his  evil :  and  it  is  not  easily  known  whether  the  beast 
that  is  wanton  or  the  beast  that  is  curst^  be  aptest  to  gore ;  and  if 
in  such  cases  the  first  evil  should  be  cured,  yet  the  man  is  not. 

66.  But  there  are  in  nature  some  things  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  virtue  and  vice  too :  some  things  which  of  themselves  in- 
deed are  culpable,  but  yet  such  which  do  minister  to  glorious  events, 
and  such  which  as  they  are  not  easily  corrigible,  so  they  are  not  safe: 
to  be  done  away.  Babo  maxima  fama  viros,  et  inter  admiranda  pro^ 
jpositos,  quos  si  quis  corrigii  delet ;  sic  enim  vitia  virtutibus  immurta 
sunt,  ut  illas  secnm  tractura  sint^.  If  the  natural  anger  of  some 
men  be  taken  off,  you  will  also  extinguish  their  courage,  or  make 
them  unfit  for  government.  Vice  and  virtue  sometimes  go  together : 
in  these  cases  that  which  we  call  vicious  is  in  many  degrees  of  it  a 
natural  infirmity,  and  must  be  tempered  as  well  as  it  can :  but  it  neither 
can,  nor  indeed  ought  to  be  extinguished :  and  therefore  as  we  must 
take  care  that  nature  run  not  into  extravagancies,  so  for  the  unalter- 
able portions  of  infirmity,  they  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  humility 
and  watchfulness,  but  not  of  scruple  and  vexation.  However,  we 
must  be  careful  that  nature  be  not  God^s  enemy ;  for  if  a  vice  be  in- 
corporated into  our  nature,  that  is,  if  our  natural  imperfections  be 
changed  into  evil  customs,  it  is  a  threefold  cord  that  is  not  easily 
broken**:  it  is  a  legion  of  devils,  and  not  to  be  cast  out  without  a 

•mighty  labour,  and  all  the  arts  and  contentions  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 

67.  )3.  In  prosecution  of  this,  propound  to  thyself  as  the  great  busi- 
ness of  thy  life,  to  fight  against  the  •  passions.  We  see  that  sin  is 
almost  unavoidable  to  young  men,  because  passion  seizes  upon  their 
first  years.  The  days  of  our  youth  is  the  reign  of  passion ;  and  sin 
rides  in  triumph  upon  the  wheels  of  desire,  which  run  infinitely  when 
the  boy  drives  the  chariot.     But  the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  an 


^  [*  Cunt/  in  some  of  its  applications 
iu  old  authors,  appears  to  be  the  Dutch 
korstf  'crust/  and  to  signify  'cru&ty/ 
crabbed,  surly  ;  says  Webster. — Others 
deriyeitfrom  'crossed/  i.e.  vexed;  hence, 
iU -tempered.  '  Cross'  in  the  northern 
languages  is  kors ;  from  which  would  be 
derived  in  one  line  'curse/  'cursed  :*  in 


another  the  adjective  *  curst* — Richard- 
son on  the  contrary  makes  it  the  same 
word  with '  cursed/  not  noticing  any  other 
derivation ;  and  in  Chaucer,  (as  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde)  '  cursedness'  is  a 
trisyllable.  '  Chanons  Yeomans  Tale/ 
And  '  Prologe  of  the  Marchauntis  Tale/ 
line  27  ;— 


?l  Qoot!  spre  ^oo8t  S  ^abc  tDcHtKO  be 
JS^H^it  monetf^es  ttso  anO  more  not  parTK 
9lnB  pet  3E  trolDc  \n  tf)at  all  f»to  Ipf 
l&atb  tDctiDpU  be  ti;otiQb  ntcn  f^tm  rvf 
lEn  to  tf^e  l)erte  ne  cotslle  in  no  mancre 
^ellc  so  morbe  sorotoe  as  S  nob)  bcrc 
CotoSe  telle  of  mp  tocbes  cmsQllnes. 


The  later  writers  certainly  understood 
the  word  as  derived  in  this  last  manner ; 
or  they  would  not  have  admitted  'ac- 
cursed' (see  vol.  V.  p.  217f  note  e,  and 
p.  181 ,  note  s,  above)  as  one  form  of  it] 


"  [Cf.]  Auluni  Gellium,  lib.  xix.  capu 
12,  et  xvii.  15.  [pp.  856  et  783.] 
•»  [Eccl.  iv.  12.] 
•  L'thy'  B.] 
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open  war  against  passion,  and, — by  the  grace  of  meekness,  if  we  list 
to  study  and  to  acquire  that, — hath  placed  us  in  the  regions  of  safety. 

68.  y.  Be  not  uncertain  in  thy  resolutions,  or  in  choosing  thy 
state  of  life ;  because  all  uncertainties  of  mind  and  vagabond  resolu- 
tions  leave  a  man  in  the  tyranny  of  all  lus  follies  and  infirmities : 
every  thing  can  transport  him,  and  he  can  be  forced  by  every  tempta- 
tion, and  every  fancy  or  new  accident  can  ruin  him.  He  that  is 
not  resolved  and  constant,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  deliberation,  and  that 
supposes  contrary  appetites  to  be  yet  in  the  balance,  and  sin  to  be 
as  strong  as  grace.  But  besides  this,  there  are  in  every  state  of  life 
many  little  things  to  be  overcome,  and  objections  to  be  mastered, 
and  proper  infirmities  adherent,  which  are  to  be  cured  in  the  pro- 
gression and  growth  of  a  man,  and  after  experiment  liad  of  that  state 
of  life  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  but  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
begin  speedily,  lest  we  have  no  time  to  begin  that  work  which  ought 
in  some  measure  to  be  finished  before  we  die. 

Duui  quid  Bis  dubitas,  jam  potes  esse  nihil «. 

He  that  is  uncertain  what  to  do,  shall  never  do  any  thing  well ;  and 
there  is  no  infirmity  greater  than  that  a  man  shall  not  be  able  to 
determine  himself  what  he  ought  to  do. 

69.  d.  In  contentions  against  sin  and  infirmities,  let  your  force 
and  your  care  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  wall  that  is  weakest,  and 
where  it  is  most  likely  the  enemy  will  assault  thee^  and  if  he  does, 
that  he  will  prevail.  If  a  lustful  person  should  bend  all  liis  prayers 
and  his  observations  against  envy,  he  hath  cured  nothing  of  his  na- 
ture and  infirmity.  Some  lusts  our  temper  or  our  interest  will  part 
withal ;  but  our  infirmities  are  in  those  desires  which  are  hardest  to 
be  mastered :  that  is,  when  after  a  long  dispute  and  perpetual  conten- 
tion, still  there  wiU  abide  some  pertinacious  sti'ing  of  an  evil  root ; 
when  the  lust  will  be  apt  upon  all  occasions  to  revert,  when  every 
thing  can  give  fire  to  it,  and  every  heat  can  make  it  stir ;  that  is  the 
scene  of  our  danger,  and  ought  to  be  of  greatest  warfare  and  obser- 
vation. 

70.  (.  He  that  fights  against  that  lust  which  is  the  evil  spring  of 
his  proper  infirmities,  must  not  do  it  by  single  instances,  but  by  a 
constant  and  universal,  mortal  fight.  He  that  does  single  spites  to  a 
lust,  as  he  that  opposes  now  and  then  a  fasting  day  against  car- 
nality, or  some  few  alms  against  oppression  or  covetousness,  will  find 
that  these  single  acts  (if  nothing  else  be  done)  can  do  nothing  but 
cozen  ^  him  :  they  are  apt  to  persuade  easy  people  that  they  have  done 
what  is  in  them  to  cure  their  infirmity,  and  that  their  condition  is 

Sood;  but  it  will  not  do  any  thing  of  that  work  whither  they  are 
esigned.  We  must  remember  that  infirmities  are  but  the  relics  and 
remains  of  an  old  lust,  and  are  not  cured  but  at  the  end  of  a  lasting 
war.     They  abide  even  after  the  conquest,  after  their  main  body  is 

*  [Martial.,  lib.  ii.  ep.  64.]  '  ['  Couseu/  ed. — Set  p.  8,  note  a,  above.] 
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broken,  and  therefore  cannot  at  all  be  cured  by  those  light  velita- 
tions*  and  picqueerings**  of  single  actions  of  hostility. 

71.  f.  When  a  violent  temptation  assaults  thee,  remember  that  this 
violence  is  not  without,  but  within.  Thou  art  weak,  and  that  makes 
the  burden  great.  Therefore  whatever  advices  thou  art  pleased  to 
follow  in  opposition  to  the  temptation  without,  be  sure  that  thou 
place  the  strongest  guards  within,  and  take  care  of  thyself.  And  if 
thou  dost  die,  or  fall  foully,  seek  not  an  excuse  from  the  greatness  of 
the  temptation ;  for  that  accuses  thee  most  of  all :  the  bigger  the 
temptation  is,  it  is  true  that  oftentimes  thou  art  the  more  to  blame ; 
but  at  the  best,  it  is  a  reproof  of  thy  imperfect  pietv.  He  whose 
rehgion  is  greater  than  the  temptation  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
yet  falls  in  the  temptation  of  a  thousand  pounds,  sets  a  price  upon 
God  and  upon  heaven;  and  though  he  will  not  sell  heaven  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  yet  a  thousand  pounds  he  thinks  is  a  worthy  pur- 
chase. 

72.  rj.  Never  think  that  a  temptation  is  too  strong  for  thee,  if 
thou  givest  over  fighting  against  it :  for  as  long  as  thou  didst  con- 
tinue thy  contention,  so  long  it  prevailed  not :  but  when  thou  yield- 
edst  basely,  or  threwest  away  thy  arms,  then  it  foraged  and  did  mis- 
chief, and  slew  thee  or  wounded  thee  dangerously.  No  man  knows 
but  if  he  had  stood  one  assault  more  the  temptation  would  have  left 
him.  Be  not  therefore  pusillanimous  in  a  great  trial :  it  is  certain 
thou  canst  do  all  that  \mch  God  requires  of  thee,  if  thou  wilt  but 
do  all  that  thou  canst  do. 

73.  0,  Contend  every  day  against  that  which  troubles  thee  every 
day.  For  there  is  no  peace  in  this  war :  and  there  are  not  many  in- 
firmities or  principles  of  failing  greater  than  weariness  of  well  doing ; 
for  besides  that  it  proclaims  the  weakness  of  thy  resolution,  and  the 
infancy  of  thy  piety,  and  thy  undervaluing  religion,  and  thy  want  of 
love,  it  is  also  a  direct  yielding  to  the  enemy :  for  since  the  greatest 
scene  of  infirmities  lies  in  the  manner  of  our  piety,  he  that  is  reli- 
gious only  by  uncertain  periods,  and  is  weary  of  his  duty,  is  not  ar- 
rived so  far  as  to  plead  the  infirmities  of  willing  people ;  for  he  is  in 
the  slate  of  death  and  enmity. 

74.  t.  He  that  would  master  his  infirmities  must  do  it  at  God's 
rate,  and  not  at  his  own :  he  must  not  start  back  when  the  burden 
pinches  him ;  nor  refuse  his  repentances  because  they  smart,  nor 
omit  his  alms  because  they  are  expensive :  for  it  is  vain  to  propound 
to  ourselves  any  end,  and  yet  to  decline  the  use  of  those  means  and 
instruments  without  which  it  is  not  to  be  obtained.  He  that  will 
buy  must  take  it  at  the  seller's  price ;  and  if  God  will  not  give  thee 
safety  or  immunity  but  upon  the  exchange  of  labour,  and  contradic- 
tions, fierce  contentions,  and  mortification  of  our  appetites,  we  must 
go  to  the  cost  or  quit  the  purchase. 

(  [Velitatio,  Ut.,  '  E^kinnithing.'l  to  make  a  flying  skirmish.'— -Todd's  John- 

^  [Pickcer,  (piccare,  ItalJ  *  to  piUaga,      «on.] 
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75.  K.  He  that  will  be  strong  in  grace^  and  triumph  in  good  mea- 
sures over  his  infirmities,  must  attempt  his  remedy  by  an  active 
prayer.  For  prayer  without  labour  is  like  faith  without  charity,  dead 
and  ineffective.  A  working  faith  and  a  working  prayer  are  the  great 
instruments,  and  the  great  exercise,  and  the  great  demonstration  of 
holiness  and  christian  perfection.  Children  can  sit  down  in  a  storm, 
or  in  a  danger,  and  weep  and  die :  but  men  can  labour  against  itj 
and  struggle  with  the  danger,  and  labour  for  that  blessing  which 
they  beg.  Thou  dost  not  desire  it,  unless  thou  wilt  labour  for  it. 
He  that  sits  still  and  wishes,  had  rather  have  that  thing  than  be  with- 
out it ;  but  if  he  will  not  use  the  means,  he  had  rather  lose  his  desire 
than  lose  his  ease.  That  is  scarce  worth  having  that  is  not  worth 
labouring. 

76.  A.  In  all  contentions  against  sin  and  infirmity,  remember  that 
what  was  done  yesterday  may  be  done  to-day,  and  by  the  same  in- 
struments by  which  then  you  were  conqueror  you  may  also  be  so  in 
every  day  of  temptation.  The  Italian  general  that  quitted  his  vanity 
and  his  employment  upon  the  sight  of  one^  that  died  suddenly,  might 
upon  the  same  consideration  actually  applied  and  fitted  to  the  fancy, 
at  any  time  resist  his  lust.  And  therefore  Epictetus*'  gives  it  in  rule, 
&6vaTos  .  .  irpb  6(f}0a\fJ.ujv  iana  crot  KaB^  rjfiipav,  Koi  ovb^v  ovbi7roT€ 
Tair€ivbi;  ivOvtJLrj$rj(rri,  oi5r€  iyav  lTndvtJLrj<r€is  twos,  Met  death  be 
always  before  thy  eyes,  and  then  thou  shalt  never  desire  any  l)ase  or 
low  thing,  nor  desire  any  thitig  too  much.'  That  is,  the  perpetual 
application  of  so  great  a  consideration  as  is  death,  is  certainly  the 
grciitest  endearment  of  hoUness  and  severity.  And  certain  it  is  that 
at  some  time  or  other  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  have  had  some 
horrible  apprehensions  of  hell,  of  death,  and  consequent  damnation ; 
and  it  hath  put  into  them  holy  thoughts  and  resolutions  of  piety : 
and  if  ever  they  were  in  a  severe  sickness,  and  did  really  fear  death, 
they  may  remember  with  how  great  a  regret  they  did  then  look  upon 
their  sins;  and  then  they  thought  heaven  a  considerable  interest,  and 
hell  a  formidable  state,  and  would  not  then  have  committed  a  sin  for 
the  purchase  of  the  world.  Now  every  man  hath  always  the  s;inie 
arguments  and  endearments  of  piety  and  religion :  heaven  and  hell 
are  always  the  same  considerable  things;  and  the  truth  is  the  same 
still :  but  then  they  are  considered  most,  and  therefore  they  prevail 
most ;  and  this  is  a  demonstration  that  the  arguments  themselves  are 
sufficient,  and  would  always  do  the  work  of  grace  for  us,  if  we  were 
not  wanting  to  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  be 
moved  by  any  argument  in  the  world,  or  any  interest,  any  ho|)e  or 
any  fear,  who  cannot  be  moved  by  the  consideration  of  heaven  and 
hell.     But  that  which  I  observe  is  this;  that  the  argument  that 

*  [Viz.  of  Alpbonsus  of  Ferrara ;  cce      ^lo^,  wo)  wdyra  rii  Sciv&  ^cuv6ntvat  ir^ 
Tul.  ii.  p.  683.]  o^oKfiwy  (<rrt»  <roi  Ka$'  yjfitpav'  fiAkttrra 

*  ICnchir.,  c.  28.  [p.  13. — But  the  ori-      si  irdirrw^  6  $dyaros'  Koi  oWt*',  k.t.A.] 
ginal   16   more    powerful,    edyaros,   koI 
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wisely  and  reasonably  prevailed  yesterday,  can  prevail  to-day,  unless 
thou  thyself  beest  foolish  and  unreasonable. 

77.  /i«  If  a  wicked  man  sins,  it  is  never  by  a  pitiable  or  pardonable 
infirmity,  but  from  a  state  of  death  that  it  proceeds,  or  will  be  so 
imputed,  and  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  did.  But  if  a  good  man  sins^  he 
hath  the  least  reason  to  pretend  infirmity  for  his  excuse,  because  he 
hath  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit,  and  did  master  sin  in  its  strengths, 
and  in  despite  of  all  its  vigorousness  and  habit;  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly can  do  so  much  rather  when  sin  is  weak  and  grace  is  strong. 
The  result  of  which  consideration  is  this,  that  no  man  should  please 
himself  in  his  sin  because  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity.  He  that  is  pleased 
with  it  because  he  thinks  it  is  indulged  to  him,  sins  with  pleasure, 
and  therefore  not  of  infirmity ;  for  that  is  ever  against  our  will,  and 
besides  our  observation.  No  sin  is  a  sin  of  infirmity  unless  we  hate 
it,  and  strive  against  it.  He  that  hath  gotten  some  strength,  may 
pretend  some  infirmity ;  but  he  that  hath  none,  is  dead. 

78.  V,  Let  no  man  think  that  the  proper  evil  of  his  age  or  state, 
or  of  his  nation,  is  in  the  latitude  and  nature  of  it  a  sin  of  a  pardon- 
able infirmity.  The  lusts  of  youth,  and  the  covetousness  or  pride  of 
old  age,  and  the  peevishness  of  the  afflicted,  are  states  of  evil,  not 
sins  of  infirmity.  For  it  is  highly  considerable,  that  sins  of  infirmity 
are  but  single  ones :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of  a  pardonable 
infirmity.  If  by  distemper  of  the  body,  or  the  vanity  of  years,  or 
the  evil  customs  of  a  nation,  a  vice  does  creep  upon  and  seize  on 
the  man,  it  is  that  against  which  the  man  ought  to  watch,  and  pray, 
and  labour ;  it  is  a  state  of  danger  and  temptation :  but  that  must 
not  be  called  infirmity  which  corrupts  nations  and  states  of  hfe,  but 
that  only  which  in  single  instances  surprises  even  a  watcliful  per?on, 
when  his  guards  are  most  remiss. 

79.  f.  Whatsoever  sin  comes  regularly,  or  by  observation,  is  not 
to  be  excused  upon  the  pretence  of  infirmity ;  but  is  the  indication 
of  an  evil  habit.  Therefore  never  admit  a  sin  upon  hopes  of  excuse ; 
for  it  is  certain,  no  evil  that  a  man  chooses  is  excusable :  no  man 
sins  with  a  pardon  about  his  neck.  But  if  the  sin  comes  at  a  certain 
time,  it  comes  from  a  certain  cause ;  and  then  it  cannot  be  infirmity  : 
for  all  sins  of  infirmity  are  sins  of  chance,  irregular  and  accidental. 

80.  o.  Be  curious  to  avoid  all  proverbs  and  propositions,  or  odd 
sayings,  by  which  evil  life  is  encouraged,  and  the  hands  of  the  spirit 
weakened.  It  is  strange  to  consider  what  a  prejudice  to  a  man's  un- 
derstanding of  things  is  a  contrary  proverb.  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Galilee?"  And,  "  When  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth 
whence  He  is.''  Two  or  three  proverbs  did  in  despite  of  all  the 
miracles,  and  holy  doctrines,  and  rare  example  of  Christ,  hinder  many 
of  the  Jews  from  believing  in  Him.  The  words  of  S.  Paul  misun- 
derstood, and  worse  applied,  have  been  so  often  abused  to  evil  pur- 
poses, that  they  have  almost  passed  into  a  proverbial  excuse,  "  The 
evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  ao."     Such  sayings  as  these  are  to  be 
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tried  by  the  severest  measures^  and  all  such  senses  of  them  wliich  are 
enemies  to  holiness  of  life  are  to  be  rejected,  because  they  are  against 
the  whole  economy  and  design  of  the  gospel^  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ.  But  a  proverb,  being  used  by  every  man,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  opinion  and  belief,  or  experience  of  mankind :  and  then  that 
evil  sense  that  we  are  pleased  to  put  to  them^  will  be  thought  to  be 
of  the  same  authority.  I  have  heard  of  divers  persons  who  have  been 
strangely  enticed  on  to  finish  their  revelUngs  and  drunken  conven- 
ticles by  a  catch  or  a  piece  of  a  song^  by  a  humour  and  a  word,  by  a 
bold  saying  or  a  common  proverb :  and  whoever  take  any  measures 
of  good  or  evil,  but  the  severest  discourses  of  reason  and  reUgion,  will 
be  like  a  ship  turned  every  way  by  a  little  piece  of  wood ;  by  chance, 
and  by  half  a  sentence ;  because  they  dwell  upon  the  water,  and  a 
wave  of  the  sea  is  their  foundation. 

81.  TT.  Let  every  man  take  heed  of  a  servile  will,  and  a  command- 
ing lust :  for  he  that  is  so  miserable  is  in  a  state  of  infirmity  and 
death,  and  will  have  a  perpetual  need  of  something  to  hide  his  folly, 
or  to  excuse  it,  but  shaU  find  nothing.  He  shall  be  forced  to  break 
his  resolution,  to  sin  against  his  conscience,  to  do  after  the  manner 
of  fook,  who  promise  and  pay  not,  who  resolve  and  do  not,  who 
speak  and  remember  not,  who  are  fierce  in  their  pretences  aiid 
designs,  but  act  them  as  dead  men  do  their  own  wills.  They  make 
their  will,  but  die  and  do  nothing  themselves. 

82.  p.  Endeavour  to  do  what  can  never  be  done :  that  is,  to  cure 
all  thy  infirmities.  For  this  is  thy  victory,  for  ever  to  contend ;  and 
althoufrh  God  will  leave  a  remnant  of  Canaanites  in  the  land  to  be 
thy  daily  exercise,  and  endearment  of  care  and  of  devotion ;  yet  you 
must  not  let  them  alone,  or  entertain  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them ; 
but  when  you  have  done  something,  go  on  to  finish  it  It  is  infinite 
pity  that  any  good  thing  should  be  spent  or  thrown  away  upon  a  lust : 
but  if  we  sincerely  endeavour  to  be  masters  of  every  action,  we  shall 
be  of  most  of  them ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  shall  trouble  thee,  but  do 
thee  no  other  mischief.  We  must  keep  the  banks,  that  the  sea 
break  not  in  upon  us ;  but  no  man  can  be  secure  against  the  drops  of 
rain  that  fall  upon  the  heads  of  all  mankind :  but  yet  every  man  must 
get  as  good  shelter  as  he  can. 
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THE   PRAYER. 
I. 

O  ALMIGHTY  God,  the  Father  of  mercy  and  holiness,  Thou  art  the 
fountain  of  grace  and  strength,  and  Thou  blessest  the  sons  of  men  by 
turning  them  from  their  iniquities;  shew  the  mightiness  of  Thy  power 
and  the  glories  of  Thy  grace,  by  giving  me  strength  against  all  my 
enemies,  and  victory  in  all  temptations,  and  watchfulness  against  all 
dangers,  and  caution  in  all  difficulties,  and  hope  in  all  my  fears,  and 
recollection  of  mind  in  all  distractions  of  spirit  and  fancy :  that  I  may 
not  be  a  servant  of  chance  or  violence,  of  interest  or  passion,  of  fear 
or  desire,  but  that  my  will  may  rule  the  lower  man,  and  my  under- 
standing may  guide  my  will,  and  Thy  holy  spirit  may  conduct  my 
understanding,  that  in  all  contentions  Thy  spirit  may  prevail,  and  in 
all  doubts  I  may  choose  the  better  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contra- 
dictions and  temptations  and  infelicities,  I  may  be  Thy  servant  in- 
fallibly and  unalterably.     Amen. 

II. 

Blessed  Jesus,  Thou  art  our  high-priest,  and  encompassed  with  in- 
firmities, but  always  without  sin ;  relieve  and  pity  me,  O  my  gracious 
Lord,  who  am  encompassed  with  infirmities,  but  seldom  or  never 
without  sin.  O  my  God,  my  ignorances  are  many,  my  passions 
violent,  my  temptations  ensnaring  and  deceitful,  my  observation  little, 
my  inadvertencies  innumerable,  my  resolutions  weak,  my  dangers 
round  about  me,  my  duty  and  obligations  full  of  variety,  and  the 
instances  very  numerous ;  O  be  Thou  unto  me  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, sanctification  and  redemption.  Thou  hast  promised  Thy  holy 
spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him,  let  Thy  spirit  help  my  infirmities,  give 
to  me  His  strengths,  instruct  me  with  His  notices,  encourage  me 
with  His  promises,  afl'right  me  with  His  terrors,  confirm  me  with 
His  courage,  that  I  being  readily  prepared  and  furnished  for  every 
good  work,  may  grow  with  the  increase  of  God  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  stature  and  fulness  of  Thee  my  Saviour ;  that '  though  my  out- 
ward man  decay  and  decrease,  yet  my  inner  man  may  be  renewed  day 
by  day  /  that  my  infirmities  may  be  weaker,  and  Thy  grace  stronger, 
and  at  last  may  triumph  over  the  decays  of  the  old  man.  O  be 
Thou  pleased  to  pity  my  infirmities,  and  pardon  all  those  actions 
which  proceed  from  weak  principles ;  that  when  I  do  what  I  can, 
I  may  be  accepted,  and  when  I  fail  of  that,  I  may  be  pitied  and 
pardoned,  and  in  all  my  fights  and  necessities  may  be  defended  and 
secured,  prospered  and  conducted  to  the  regions  of  victory  and 
triumph,  of  strength  and  glory,  through  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  blessed  communication  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus.     Amen* 
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CHAP.    IX. 
OF  THE  EFFECT  OP  REPENTANCE,  viz.  REMISSION  OF  SINS. 

1.  The  'law  written  in  the  heart  of  man'  is  a  law 
Unosininitwtth  of  obedience,  which  because  we  prevaricated,  we  are 
repentance  may  taught  another,  which  (S.  Austin*  says)  is  written  in 
^^  **  the  heart  of  angels,  Ut  nulla  sit  iniqaitas  impunita, 

niri  quam  sanguis  Mediatoris  expiaveriL  For  God  the  Father  spares 
no  sinner  but  while  lie  looks  upon  the  face  of  His  Son :  but  th<it 
in  Him  our  sins  should  be  pardoned  and  our  persons  spared,  is  as 
necessary  a  consideration  as  any.  Nemo  enim  potest  bene  agere  pce- 
nitentiam,  nisi  qui  speraverit  indulgentiam^.  To  what  purpose  does 
God  call  us  to  repentance,  if  at  the  same  time  He  does  not  invite  us 
to  pardon?  It  is  the  state  and  misery  of  the  damned,  to  repent 
without  hope ;  and  if  this  also  could  be  the  state  of  the  penitent  in 
this  life,  the  sermons  of  repentance  were  useless  and  comfortless, 
God's  mercies  were  none  at  all  to  sinners,  the  institution  and  office 
of  preaching  and  reconciling  penitents  were  impertinent,  and  man 
should  die  by  the  laws  of  angels,  who  never  was  enabled  to  live  by 
their  strength  and  measures,  and  consequently  all  mankind  were  in- 
finitely and  eternally  miserable,  lost  irrecoverably,  perishing  without 
a  Saviour,  tied  to  a  law  too  hard  for  him,  and  condemned  by  unequal 
and  intolerable  sentences. 

2.  Tertullian*^,  considering  that  God  threatens  all  impenitent  sin- 
ners, argues  demonstratively,  Neque  enim  commifiaretur  non  posni" 
tenti,  si  non  ignosceret  delinquenti.  If  men  repent  not,  God  will  be 
severely  angry;  it  will  be  infinitely  the  worse  for  us  if  we  do  not, 
and  shall  it  be  so  too  if  we  do  repent  ?  God  forbid.  Frusfra  mor- 
iuus  est  CAristus,  si  aliquos  vivijicare  non  potest ;  mentitur  Joannes 
baptista,  et  digito  Christum  et  voce  demotistrans,  Ecce  agnus  Lei,  qui 
tollit  peccata  mnndi,  si  sunt  adhuc  in  saculo  quorum  Christus  peccafa 
non  tulerit  **,  '  in  vain  did  Clirist  die,  if  He  cannot  give  life  to  all ; 
and  the  Baptist  deceived  us  when  he  pointed  out  Christ  unto  us, 
saying.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  if  there  were  any  in  the  world  whose  sins  Christ  hath  not 
borne.' 

3.  But  God  by  the  old  prophets*  called  upon  them  who  were  under 

*  Lib.  Ti.  cont  Julian.,  c  9.  [leg.  19.      Izxxii.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  646.] 

— torn.  X.  col.  698.]  *  [£xod.  xxxiv.  6 ;    Ps.  ciii.  per  to- 
te S.  Ambrrs   de  poenit.,-lib.  i.  cap.  2.  turn,  et  cxxviii.  [?];    Ua  Iv.  7,  8:   Jer. 
[al  cap.  1. — torn.  ii.  col.  890  C]  xviii.  7,  8;  Kzek.  xviii.  21,  2  ;  xxxiii.  1 1; 

•  Lib.  ii.  de  pcenit.  [al  lib.  de  pcenit,  Dan.  vr,  27;    Mai.  iil  7;    Joel  il   13; 
oap.  viii.  p.  126  C]  Jonah  iv.  2;  iil  9] 

<  S.   Hieron.   epist.   ad  Ocean,    [ep. 
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the  covenant  of  works  in  open  appearance,  that  they  also  should 
repent,  and  by  antedating  the  mercies  of  the  gospel,  promised  par- 
don to  the  penitent;  lie  promised  mercy  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets; He  prochuined  Ilis  name  to  be  mercy  and  forgiveness;  He 
did  solemnly  swear  He  'did  not  desire  ihe  desith  of  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  should  repent  and  hve  \  and  the  holy  Sjnrit  of  God  hath 
respersed  every  book  of  holy  scripture  vith  grejit  and  legible  lines  of 
mercy,  and  sermons  of  repentance.  In  short,  it  was  the  sum  of  all 
the  sermons  which  were  made  by  those  wiiom  God  sent  with  His 
word  in  their  mouths  that  they  should  live  innocently,  or  when  they 
had  sinned  they  should  repent  and  be  saved  from  their  calamity. 

4.  But  when  Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  opened  the  fountains 
of  mercy,  and  broke  down  all  the  banks  of  restraint.  He  preached  re- 
pentance, offered  health,  gave  life,  called  all  wearied  and  burdened 
persons  to  come  to  Him  for  ease  and  remedy,  He  glorified  His  Father's 
mercies,  and  Himself  became  the  great  instrument  and  channel  of  its 
emanation.  He  preached  and  commanded  mercy  by  the  example  of 
God;  He  made  His  religion  that  He  taught  to  be  wholly  made  up 
of  doing  and  receiving  good,  this  by  faith,  that  by  charity.  He 
commanded  an  indefinite  and  unlimited  forgiveness  of  our  brother 
repenting  after  injuries  done  to  us  seventy  times  seven  times :  and 
though  there  could  be  little  question  of  that,  yet  He  was  pleased  to 
signify  to  us,  that  as  we  needed  more,  so  we  should  have  and  find 
more  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God.  And  therefore  He  hath  appointed 
a  whole  order  of  men,  whom  He  maintains  at  His  own  charges',  and 
furnishes  with  especial  commissions^  and  endues  with  a  lasting 
power,  and  employs  on  His  own  errand,  and  instructs  with  His 
own  spirit,  whose  business  is  to  remit  and  retain,  to  exhort  and  to 
restore  sinners  by  the  means  of  repentance,  and  the  word  of  their 
proper  ministry.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;'' 
that's  their  authority :  and  their  oftice  is,  to  '  pray  all  men  in 
Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  And  after  all  this,  Christ  him- 
self  labours  to  bring  it  to  effect;  not  only  assisting  His  ministers 
with  the  gifts  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and  exacting  of  them  '  the 
account  of  souls,'  but  that  it  may  be  prosperous  and  effectual, 
Himself  intercedes  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  grace,  doing 
for  sinners  the  office  of  an  advocate  and  a  reconciler.  "If  any 
man  sins,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  all  our  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world *»;" 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  matter  of  our  hopes,  but  an  article 
of  our  creed,  that  we  may  have  forgiveness  of  our  sins  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus.  Qiui  nullum  excepit,  in  Christo  donavit  omnia,  '  God  hath 
excepted  none,  and  therefore  in  Christ  pardons  all.' 

5.  For  there  is  not  in  scripture  any  catalogue  of  sins  set  down* 

'  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  367.]  16,  19,  20  ;  1  John  19;  ii.  1 1  [?]  ;  Rev. 

f  {.Matt  xviii.  16,  16  [?] ;  John  xx.  23 ;      ii.  5  ;  iii.  1—3,  19,  20.J 
*i  Cor.  in,  10;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Jamei  L  16,         *  [1  John  ii.  1,  2.] 
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for  which  Christ  died,  and  others  excluded  from  that  state  of  mercy. 
All  that  believe  and  repent  shall  be  pardoned,  if  they  ^  go  and  sin  no 
more/  Deus  distinction  em  von  /ucif,  qui  misericardiam  suam  pro- 
misil  omnibua,  et  relaxandi  licentiam  sacerdoiibus  snia  sine  ullu  ex- 
ceptione  concessit y  said  S.  Ambrose*,  'God  excepts  none,  but  hath 
given  power  to  His  ministers  to  release  all,  absolutely  all/  And  S. 
Bernard^  argues  tliis  article  uj)on  the  account  of  those  excellent 
examples  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  consigned  to  us  in  holy 
scripture,  "  If  Peter  aft^r  so  great  a  fall  did  arrive  to  such  an  emi- 
nence of  sanctity,  hereafter  who  shall  despair,  provided  that  he  will 
depart  from  his  sins  ?"  For  that  God  ia  ready  to  forgive  the  greatest 
criminals  if  they  repent,  appears  in  the  instances  of  Ahab  and  Ma- 
nasses,  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  S.  Paul,  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  and 
the  deprehended  adulteress,  and  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who  after 
they  had  'crucified  the  Lord  of  life,'  were  by  messengers  of  His  own 
invited,  passionately  invited  to  repent,  and  be  purified  with  that  blood 
which  they  had  sacrilegiously  and  impiously  spilt.  But  concerning 
this,  who  please  may  read  S.Austin*'  discoursing  upon  those  words, 
Mittet  crystallum  swim  sicut  biiccellas^;  which,  saith  he,  mystically 
represent  the  readiness  of  God  to  break  and  make  contrite  even  the 
hearts  of  them  that  have  been  liardened  in  impiety.  Quo  loco  con- 
sistent pcenitentiam  agent^s,  ibi  justi  nan  potenmt  stare^,  said  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews,  'the  just  and  iimocent  persons  shall  not  be  able 
to  stand  in  the  same  place  where  the  penitent  shall  be.'  Pacetn, pacem 
remoto  et propinquoy  ait  Dominus,  ut  sanem  eum,  'peace  to  him  that 
is  afar  off",  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  may  heal 
him.'  Prapo7iit  remotum,  that's  their  observation,  '  he  that  is  afar  off 
is  set  before  the  other;'  that  is,  he  that  is  at  great  distance  from 
God ;  as  if  God  did  use  the  greater  earnestness  to  reduce  him  :  upon 
which  place  their  gloss  adds,  Magna  est  virtus  eonnu  qui  pamiteiitium 
dgunt,  ita  vt  nulla  creatura  in  septo  illarum  consistere  queat,  'so 
great  is  the  virtue  of  them  that  are  true  penitents,  that  no  creature 
can  stand  within  their  inclosure.'  And  all  this  is  far  better  ex- 
pressed by  those  excellent  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ",  "  There  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety- 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance." 

6.  I  have  been  the  longer  in  establishing  and  declaring  the  proper 
foundation  of  this  article, — upon  which  every  one  can  declaim,  but 
every  one  cannot  believe  it  in  the  day  of  temptation, — because  I  guess 
what  an  intolerable  evil  it  is  to  despair  of  pardon,  by  having  felt  the 
trouble  of  some  very  great  fears.  And  this  were  the  less  necessarv, 
but  that  it  is  too  commonly  true  that  they  who  repent  least  are  most 

•  *  Lib.  i.  de  pcenit,  c.  2.  [al.  cap.  S. —  *    [Sic  ed.  vulp.   hod. ;   *  sicut  frusta 

torn.  ii.  col.  39;i  C]  panis,'  S.  August  ] 

J   In   solenni  Petri  et   Pauli,  scr.  iii.  »  Gcmara  de  synedrio,  c.  1 1.   [InTal- 

[col.  225  D.j  mud  Babylon  , tract  •  Sanliedrin,'  fo.  99a.] 

*  [In  ps.  cxlvil— torn.  iv.  coL  1669.]  ■  [Luke  xv.  7.] 
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confident  of  their  pardon,  or  rather  least  consider  any  reasons  against 
their  security :  but  when  a  man  truly  apprehends  the  vileness  of  his 
sin  he  ought  also  to  consider  the  state  of  his  danger,  which  is  wholly 
upon  the  stock  of  what  is  past;  that  is,  his  danger  is  this,  that  he 
knows  not  when  or  whether,  or  upon  what  terms  God  will  pardon 
him  in  particular.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  a  more  apt  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  following  periods.  For  the  present,  the  article  in  gene- 
riil  is  established  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  greatest  certainty. 

§2.  Of  pardon  7.  BuT  it  may  be  our  easiness  of  life,  and  want 
of  sins  committed  of  discipline,  and  our  desires  to  reconcile  our  plea- 
npiism.  sures  and  temporal  satisfactions  with  the  hopes  of 
heaven,  hath  made  us  apt  to  swallow  all  that  seems  to  favour  our 
hopes.  But  it  is  certain  that  some  christian  doctors  have  taught 
the  doctnne  of  repentance  with  greater  severity  than  is  intimated  in 
tlie  premises.  For  all  the  examples  of  pardon  consigned  to  us  in  the 
Old  testament  are  nothing  to  us  who  live  under  the  New,  and  are  to 
be  judged  by  other  measures.  And  as  for  those  instances  which  arc 
recorded  in  the  New  testament,  and  all  the  promises  and  affirmations 
of  pardon,  they  are  sufficiently  verified  in  that  pardon  of  sins  which 
is  first  given  to  us  in  baptism,  and  at  our  first  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  when  S.  Stephen  prayed  for  his  persecutors,  and  our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  on  His  uneasy  death-bed  of  the  cross,  prayed 
for  them  that  crucified  Him,  it  can  only  prove  that  these  great  sins 
are  pardonable  in  our  first  access  to  Christ,  because  they  for  whom 
Christ  and  His  martyr  S.  Stephen  prayed  were  not  yet  converted,  and 
so  were  to  be  saved  bj  baptismal  repentance.  Then  the  power  of 
the  keys  is  exercised,  and  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  are  opened,  then 
we  enter  into  the  covenant  of  mercy  and  pardon,  and  promise  faith 
and  perpetual  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Jesus ;  and  upon  that  condi- 
tion forgiveness  is  promised  and  exhibited,  offered  and  consigned,  but 
never  after.  For  it  is  in  Christianity  for  all  great  sins  as  in  the  civil 
law  for  theft.  Qui  ea  mente  alienuvi  quid  coiitrectavit,  ut  lucrifaceret, 
tameisi  mntaio  condlio  id  domino  postea  reddidit,  fur  est ;  nemo  enim 
tali  peccato  fjoeniteniia  sua  fiocens  esse  desiit,  said  Ulpian  and  Gains®. 
Kepentance  does  not  here  take  off  the  punishment,  nor  the  stain. 
And  so  it  seems  to  be  in  Christianity,  in  which  every  baptized  person 
having  stipulated  for  obedience,  is  upon  those  terms  admitted  to 
pardon,  and  consequently  if  he  fails  of  his  duty  he  shall  fail  of  the 
grace. 

8.  But  that  this  objection  may  proceed  no  further,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  an  infinite  lessening  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  to  con- 
fine pardon  of  sins  only  to  the  font.  For  that  even  lapsed  Christians 
may  be  restored  by  repentance,  and  be  pardoned,  appears  in  the  story 


"  lAh.  Ixv.  D.  de  furtis.   [Digest.,  lih.      ed'cto.  [lib.  xxi.  p.  508. — Sed  minus  ad 
xlvii.  p.  14(JG.]  el  lib.  i.   I),  de  sedilitio      rem  vidctur  esse  hicc  lex.] 
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of  the  iucestuous  Corinthian^  and  the  precept  of  S.  PatdP  to  the  spi- 
ritual man,  or  the  curate  of  souls,  "  If  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a 
faulty  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  man  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted/'  The  Christian 
might  fall,  and  the  Corinthian  did  so,  and  the  minister  himself,  he 
who  had  the  ministry  of  restitution  and  reconciliation,  was  also  in 
danger :  and  yet  thev  all  might  be  restored.  To  the  same  sense  is 
that  of  S.  JamesS  "  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  send  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  kSlv  hfiap^ 
ruM  fi  ireiroirjKias,  altliough  he  was  a  doer  of  sins,  they  shall  be  for- 
given him.''  For  there  is  an  A5t#cta,  '  a  sin,'  that  is  '  not  unto  death/ 
And  therefore  when  S.  Austin  in  his  first  book  De  sermone  Dei^,  had 
said  that  there  is  some  sin  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  remitted,  he  re- 
tracts* his  words  with  this  clause,  addendum  /uU,  Sfc.  '  I  sliould 
have  added.  If  in  so  great  perverseness  of  mind  he  ends  his  life.' 
For  we  must  not  despair  of  the  worst  sinner ;  we  may  not  despair  of 
any,  since  we  ought  to  pray  for  all. 

9.  For  it  is  beyond  exception  or  doubt  that  it  was  the  great  work 
of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  whole  New  testament,  to  engage  men  in  a 
perpetual  repentance.  For  since  all  men  do  sin,  all  men  must  repent, 
or  all  men  must  perish.  And  very  many  periods  of  scripture  are 
directed  to  lapsed  Christians,  baptized  persons  fallen  into  grievous 
crimes,  calling  them  to  repentance.  So  Simon  Peter'  to  Simon 
Magus,  fi€Tav6r](rov  d^6  KaKias,  '  repent  of  thy  wickedness ;'  and  to 
the  Corintliian  Christians  S.  Paul  urges  the  purpose  of  his  legation, 
'We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  The 
Spirit  of  God  reproved  some  of  the  Asian  churches  for  foul  misde- 
meanours, and  even  some  of  the  angels,  the  Asian  bishops,  calling 
upon  them"  to  '  return  to  their  first  love,'  and  '  to  repent  and  to  do 
their  first  works ;'  and  to  the  very  Gnostics,  and  filthiest  heretics,  he 
gave  '  space  to  repent,'  and  threatened  extermination  to  them  if  they 
did  not  do  it  speedily.     For, 

10.  Baptism  is  €is  ficrivoiav,  '  the  admission  of  us  to  the  covenant 
of  faith  and  repentance>'  or  as  Mark  the  anchoret*  called  it,  irp6<f)a(TCs 
iari  TTJs  fieravoCa^,  '  the  introduction  to  repentance,'  or  that  state  of 
life  that  is  full  of  labour  and  care,  and  amendment  of  our  faults  ;  for 
that  is  the  best  life  that  any  man  can  live :  and  tlierefore  repentance 
hath  its  progress  after  baptism,  as  it  hath  its  beginning  before :  for 
first  repentance  is  unto  baptism,  and  then  baptism  unto  repentance. 
And  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  church  had  but  ill  provided  for  the 
state  of  her  sons  and  daughters  by  commanding  tlie  baptism  of 
infants.     For  if  repentance  were  not  allowed  after,  then  their  early 

P  [Gal.  vl  1.]  col.  30  F.] 
<  fjames  v.  14.]  »  [AcU  viii.  22.] 

*■  [al.  De  serin.  Domini,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  ■  [  Apoc.  iL  4,  5,  21.] 

—-torn,  iil  part.  2.  col.  197  C]  *  [De  poenitentia,  cap.  viii. — Sed  vide 

■  [Retract,  lib.  i  cap.  19.  §  7. — torn,  u  locum.] 
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baptism  would  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  repentance,  and  destroy 
the  mercies  of  the  gospel,  and  make  it  now  to  all  Christendom  a  law 
of  works  in  the  greater  instances ;  because  since  in  our  infancy  we 
neither  need  nor  can  perform  repentance  ^,  if  to  them  that  sin  after 
baptism  repentance  be  denied,  it  is  in  the  whole  denied  to  them  for 
ever  to  repent.  But  God  hath  provided  better  thhigs  for  us,  and 
such  which  accompany  salvation. 

11.  For  besides  those  many  things  which  have  been  already  con- 
sidered, our  admission  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  j)erpetual  entertainment  of  our  hopes :  because  then  and  there  is 
really  exhibited  to  us  the  '  body  that  was  broken,  and  the  blood  that 
was  shed  for  remission  of  sins  •/  still  it  is  applied,  and  that  applica- 
tion could  not  be  necessary  to  be  done  anew,  if  there  were  not  new 
necessities;  and  still  we  are  invited  to  do  actions  of  repentance,  'to 
examine  ourselves  and  so  to  eat :'  all  which  (as  things  are  ordered) 
would  be  infinitely  useless  to  mankind,  if  it  did  not  mean  pardon  to 
Christians  falling  into  foul  sins  even  after  baptism. 

12.  I  shall  add  no  more  but  the  words  of  S.  Paul*  to  the  Corin- 
thians, "  Lest  when  I  come  again,  my  God  will  humble  me  among 
you,  and  that  I  shall  bewail  many  who  have  sinned  already,  and  have 
not  repented  of  the  unclcanness,  and  fornication,  and  lasciviousness 
which  they  have  committed.^'  Here  is  a  fierce  accusation  of  some  of 
them,  for  the  foulest  and  the  basest  crimes ;  and  a  reproof  of  their 
not  repenting,  and  a  threatening  them  with  censures  ecclesiastical. 
I  suppose  this  article  to  be  suflBciently  concluded  from  the  premises. 
The  necessity  of  w^hich  proof  they  only  will  best  believe,  who  are 
severely  penitent,  and  full  of  apprehension  and  fear  of  the  divine 
anger,  because  they  have  highly  deserved  it.  However,  I  have  served 
my  own  needs  in  it,  and  the  need  of  those  whose  consciences  have 
been  or  shall  be  so  timorous  as  mine  hath  deserved  to  be. 

But  against  the  universality  of  this  doctrine  there  are  two  grand 
objections :  the  one  is,  the  severer  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  denying  repentance  to  some  kind  of  sinners  after 
baptism;  the  other,  the  usual  discourses  and  opinions  concerning 
the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost.  Of  these  I  shall  give  account  in  the 
two  following  sections. 

S3      Of  the  ^^'  NovATiANUS  and  Novatus  said,  that  the  church 

difficulty  of  ob-  had  not  power  to  minister  pardon  of  sins  except  only 

the^dwtnne  and  "^  baptism  :  which  proposition  when  they  had  well 

practice  of  the  digested  and  considered,  they  did  thus  explicate, — 

m't'his  art^^i"^^^     ^^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^   ^^™^  Capital  sins,  crying  and   cla- 
morous, into  which  if  a  Christian  did  fall  after  bap- 
tism, the  church  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  she  could  not  absolve 
him. 

I  Vide  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  Disc.      sqq.] 
of  Baptism,  p.  175,  &c  [toI.  ii.  p.  237  •  [2  Cor.  xii.  21.] 
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14.  This  opinion  of  theirs  was  a  branch  of  the  elder  heresy  of 
Montanus,  which  had  abused  TertuUian,  who  fiercely  declaims*  against 
the  decree  of  pope  Zephyrinus,  because  against  the  custom  of  liis 
decessors  he  admitted  adulterers  to  repentance^  while  at  the  same 
time  he  refused  idolaters  and  murderers.  And  this  their  severity  did 
not  seem  to  be  put  upon  the  account  of  a  present  necessity,  or  their 
own  zeal^  or  for  the  avoiding  scandal^  or  their  love  of  holiness ;  but 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  sentences  of  scripture. 
An  old  man  of  whom  Irenseus**  makes  mention,  said.  Nan  debemu^ 
superdi  esse,  neque  reprehendere  veleres,  ne^  forte  post  agnitumem 
Christi  agenles  aliqnid  quod  non  placeat  Deo,  remissionem  ultra  non 
habeamus  delictorum,  sed  excludamur  a  regno  ejus,  '  we  must  not  be 
proud  and  reprove  our  fathers,  lest  after  the  knowledge  of  God,  we 
doing  something  that  does  not  please  God,  we  may  no  more  have 
remission  of  our  sins,  but  be  excluded  from  His  kingdom.'  To  the 
same  purpose  is  that  canon ^  made  by  the  Gallic  bishops  against  the 
false  accusers  of  their  brethren,  nt  ad  exitum  ne  communicent,  '  that 
they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  or  peace  of  the 
church,  no  not  at  their  death.  And  Pacianus*  bishop  of  Barcinona 
gives  a  severe  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spanish  churches  even 
in  his  time,  and  of  their  refusing  to  admit  idolaters,  murderers,  and 
adulterers  to  repentance ;  "  Other  sins  may  be  cured  by  the  exercise 
of  good  works,  but  these  three  kill  like  the  breath  of  a  basilisk,  and 
are  to  be  feared  like  a  deadly  arrow  :  .  .  They  that  were  guilty  of  such 
crimes  did  despair'.  What  have  I  done  to  you?  was  it  not  in  your 
power  to  have  let  it  alone?  did  no  man  admonish  you?  did  none 
foretel  the  event?  was  the  church  silent?  did  the  gospels  say 
nothing?  did  the  apostles  threaten  nothing?  did  the  priest  intreat 
nothing  of  you  ?  why  do  you  seek  for  late  comforts  ?  Then  you  might « 
have  sought  for  them,  when  they  were  to  be  had ;  .  .  but  they  that 
pronounce  such  men  happy  do  but  abuse  you.'' 

15.  This  opinion  and  the  consequent  practice  had  its  fate  in  several 
places  to  live  longer  or  die  sooner.  And  in  Africa**  the  decree  of 
^phyrinus  for  the  admission  of  penitent  adulterers  was  not  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  orthodox  and  catholics;  but  they  dissented 
placidly  and  modestly,  and  governed  their  own  churches  by  the 
old  severity.  For  there  was  then  no  thought  of  any  necessity  that 
other  churches  should  obey  the  sanctions  of  the  pope,  or  the  decrees 
of  Home,  but  they  retained  the  old  discipline.  But  yet  the  piety 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  decree  of  2jephyrinus  prevailed  by 
little  and  little,  and  adulterers  w^re  admitted ;  but  the  severity  stuck 

*  De  pudicitia,  capp.  t.  et  ix.  [pp.  557,  *  Parxnesis  ad  pcenitentiam  [cap.  iv. 
61  gqq.]                                                             p.  270. — Cf.  p.  146,  not.  b,  supra.] 

k  Lib.  iT.  c  45.  [al.  27.  $  2.  p.  264.]  '  [ibid.,  cap.  v.] 

*  r*sed  ipsi  timere  ne*  &c.]  »  [*Tunc  decuit,  cum  Hcebat*] 

*  [ConciL  Arelat  i.  can.  14. — torn.  i.  *  S.Cyprian,  ep.  Hi.  [al.  Iv.  p.  110.1 
col  265.] 
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longer  upon  idolaters  or  apostates :  for  they  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  peace  of  the  church,  although  they  should  afterwards  suffer 
martyrdom  for  the  name  of  Christ :  and  for  this  they  pretended  the 
words  of  S.  Paul*,  Non  possunt  admitti  secundum  apoalolum,  as  S. 
Cyprian k  expressly  affirms;  and  the  same  is  the  sentence  of  the 
first  canon  of  the  council  of  Eliberis*. 

16.  When  they  began  to  remit  of  this  rigour  (which  they  did  in  or 
about  S.  Cyprian's  time)  they  did  admit  these  great  criminals  to  re- 
pentance :  once,  but  no  more ;  as  appears  in  Tertullian",  the  council 
of  Ehberis",  the  synod  at  Side  in  Pamphylia  against  the  Messa- 
lians**,  S.  AmbroseP,  S.  Austin *i,  and  Macedonius';  which  makes  it 
suspicious  that  the  words  of  Origen'  are  interpolated*,  saying,  In 
gravioribtis  criminibiut  semel  tanium  vel  raro  pomitentia  conceditur 
locus,  *  But  once  or  but  seldom  /  so  the  words  are  now ;  but  the 
practice  of  that  age  was  not  so  remiss,  for  they  gave  once  and  no 
more :  as  appears  in  the  foregoing  authors,  and  in  the  eleventh 
canon  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo".  For  as  S.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria *  affirms,  Apparet  sed  non  est  pcenitentia,  scepe  petere  de  lis 
qua  sape  peccantur,  '  it  is  but  a  seeming  repentance  that  falls  often 
after  a  frequent  return.' 

17.  But  this  gentleness  (for  it  was  the  greatest  they  then  had) 
they  ministered  to  sucli  only  as  desired  it  in  their  health,  and  in  the 
days  in  which  they  could  live  the  lives  of  penitents,  and  make  amends 
for  their  folly.  For  if  men  had  lived  wickedly,  and  on  their  death- 
bed desired  to  be  admitted  to  repentance  ana  pardon,  they  refused 
them  utterly ;  as  appears  in  that  excellent  epistle  of  S.  Cyprian  ^  to 
Antonianus,  Prohibendos  omnino  censuimus  a  spe  communionis  et 
pads,  si  in  injirmitate  atque  periculo  cceperint  deprecari,  '  at  no  hand 
are  those  to  be  admitted  to  church  communion,  who  repent  only  in 
their  danger  and  weakness,  because  not  repentance  of  their  fault,  but 
the  hasty  warning  of  instant  or  approaching  death,  compelled  them : 
neither  is  he  worthy  in  death  to  receive  the  comfort,  who  did  not 
think  he  was  to  die.'  And  consequently  to  tliis  severity,  in  his 
sermon  Be  lapsis*,  he  advises  that  "every  man  should  confess  his 
sin,  while  his  confession  can  be  admitted,  while  his  satisfaction  may  be 
acceptable,  and  his  pardon  ratified  by  God."  The  same  was  decreed 
by  the  fathers  in  the  synod  of  Aries*. 

18.  This  was  severe,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  manners  and  pro- 

'  [Ht'b.  VI.  4 — 6.]  Auji^st,  torn,  ii.  col.  523.] 

*  Ubi  supra,  [ad  fin.  epist.,  p.  114.]  '  Horn.  xv.  in  cap.  xxv.  Levit  [$  2. — 

»   [torn.  i.  col.  249.]  torn.  ii.  p.  262  C] 

'"  De  poenit.  [cap.  v.  sqq.  p.  123.]  *  [viz.  by  Scotua ;  aeenote  in  ed.  Ben.] 

n  Can.  vii.  [torn.  i.  col.  250  ]  •  [torn.  iii.  col.  481.] 

o  [Phot,  biblioth.,  cod.  Hi.  p.  12.]  «  Stroniat,  lib.  il  [cap.  13.  p.  460.] 

'  De  poenit,  lib.  iL  cap.  10.   [torn.  ii.  r  Epist  liL  [nl.  Iv.  p.  111.] 

col.  430  D.]  *  [p.  134.] 

•»  Ep.  liv.  [al.  cliiL — torn.  ii.  col.  524  *  Concil.  Arelat   i.  c.  23.  [al.  22. — 

:>qq.]  torn.  i.  col.  266.  J 
'  Ep.  liiL  [al.  ep.  cliL  inter  epistt  S. 
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positions  of  the  present  age.  But  iniquity  did  so  abound,  and  was 
80  far  from  being  cured  by  this  severe  discipline,  that  it  made  this 
discipline  to  be  intolerable  and  useless.  And  therefore  even  from 
this  also  they  did  quickly  retire.  For  in  the  time  of  Innocentius « 
and  S.  Austin  they  began  not  only  to  impose  penances  on  dying 
penitents,  but  even  after  a  wicked  life  to  reconcile  them.  They 
then  first  began  to  do  it ;  but  as  it  usually  happens  in  first  attempts, 
and  insolent  actions,  they  were  fearful,  and  knew  not  the  event,  and 
would  warrant  nothing.  'To  hinder  them  that  are  in  peril  of  denth 
from  the  use  of  the  last  remedy,  is  hard  and  impious ;  but  to  pro- 
mise any  thing  in  so  late  a  cure,  is  temerarious;"  so  Salvian**:  and 
S.  Chrysostom*  to  Theodorus  would  not  have  such  persons  despaired, 
80  neither  nourished  up  by  hope;  only  it  is  better  nihil  inexpertum 
relinquere  qua?/i  mori^ntem  nolle  curare,  'to  try  every  way,  rather 
than  that  the  dying  penitent  should  fail  for  want  of  help.'  But  Isi- 
dore' said  plainly,  "  He  who  living  wickedly,  repents  in  the  time  of 
his  death,  as  his  damnation  is  uncertain,  so  his  pardon  is  doubtful.^' 

19.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  indulgence  and  easiness  of  doc- 
trine that  had  as  yet  entered  into  the  church;  but  now  it  was 
tumbling,  and  therefore  could  not  stop  here,  but  presently  down 
went  all  severity.  All  sinners, — and  at  all  times, — and  as  often  as 
they  would, — might  be  admitted  to  repentance  and  pardon,  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  perform  the  stations  and  injunctions  of  the 
penitents ;  and  this  took  off  the  edge  of  public  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
pentance :  and  to  this  succeeded  private  repentance,  where  none  but 
God  and  the  priest  were  witnesses ;  and  because  this  was  a  recession 
from  the  old  discipline,  and  of  itself  an  abuse,  or  but  the  relics  of 
discipline  at  the  best,  and  therefore  not  necessary  because  it  was  but 
an  imperfect  supply  of  something  that  was  better,  this  also  is  in  some 
places  laid  aside,  in  others  too  much  abused.  But  of  that  in  its 
place. 

20.  But  now  that  I  may  give  an  account  concerning  the  first 
severity.  Concerning  their  not  admitting  those  three  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals to  repentance,  but  denying  it  to  none  else,  I  consider,  a)  That 
there  is  no  place  of  scripture  that  was  pretended  to  exclude  those 
three  capital  sins  from  hopes  of  pardon.  For  one  of  them  there  was, 
of  which  I  shall  give  account  in  the  foUoM'ing  periods*^;  but  for 
murder  and  adultery  there  were  very  many  authorities  of  scripture 
to  prove  them  pardonable,  but  none  to  prove  them  unpardonable. 
P)  What  can  be  pretended  why  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  should 
be  less  pardonable  (if  repented  of)  than  incest,  treason,  heresy, 
sodomy,  or  sacrilege  ?  These  were  not  denied ;  and  yet  some  of  them 
are  greater  criminals  than  some  that  were :  but  the  value  is  set  upon 

*  Innocent  [i.]  cpist.  ad  Exuper.  [cap.  '  [Sentcnt.,  lib.   ii.   cap.  13.  §   15. — 
p.  20.]  torn.  vi.  p.  211.] 

*  [Adv.  avaritiam,  lib.  i.  p.  204.]  »  Sect  ^  [p.  106,  below.] 

*  [vid.  lib.  i.  $§  3—6. — torn.  i.  p.  4ftqq.] 
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crimes  as  men  please,  y)  That  even  in  these  three  cases  the  church 
did  allow  repentance  in  the  very  beginning,  appears  beyond  excep- 
tion in  Irenseus"*,  who  writes  concerning  the  women  seduced  by  the 
heretic  Mark,  and  so  guilty  of  both  adulteries,  carnal  and  spiritual^ 
that  they  were  admitted  to  repentance.  6)  S.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria* af&rms  indefinitely,  concerning  all  persons  lapsed  after  bap- 
tism, that  they  may  be  restored  and  pardoned,  lariov  \iiv  toi 
Tovs  fX€ra  t6  Xovrpbv  rot9  afiapTrjfiaa-i  ircpiirCiTTOVTas,  tovtovs  el- 
vai  Tovs  Traibevofxivovs'  ra  pikv  yap  irpocvepyrjOivra  af^^iBr),  rh 
he  iTiiyivopitva  iKKaOaCperat,'  'they  that  fall  into  sins  after  bap- 
tism, must  be  chastened;  for  those  things  which  were  committed 
before  baptism  are  pardoned,  but  they  which  are  committed  after- 
wards are  to  be  purged.'  For  it  is  certain  that  God  did  not  shut 
up  the  fountain  which  He  opened  in  baptism.  Then  He  smote 
the  rock,  and  the  stream  flowed  out,  and  it  became  a  river,  and  ran 
in  dry  places,  e)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  Egypt  it  was  very 
ordinary  to  admit  lapsed  persons,  and  even  idolaters,  to  repentance, 
because  of  the  strange  levity  of  the  nation,  and  that  even  the  bishops 
did  at  the  coming  of  Hadrianus  the  emperor  devote  themselves  to 
Serapis.  Illi  qui  Serapim  coluut  chrisfiani  sunt;  et  devoti  sitrU 
Serapi  qui  se  Christi  epi^copos  diamt ;  so  the  emperor  testifies  in 
his  letters  to  Servianus*'.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was 
part  of  their  persuasion  that  they  might  lawfully  do  it,  or  that  it  was 
solemn  and  usual  so  to  do ;  but  that  to  avoid  persecution  they  did 
choose  ratlier  to  seem  unconstant  and  changeable  than  to  be  killed, 
especially  in  that  nation,  which  was  tola  levis  etpendula,  et  ad  omnia 
fam<B  momenta  volaiis,  as  these  letters  say ;  '  light  and  inconstant^ 
tossed  about  with  every  noise  of  fame  and  variety.'  These  bishops 
after  the  departure  of  Caesar  without  peradventure  did  many  of  them 
return  to  their  charges,  and  they  and  their  priests  pardoned  each 
other ;  just  as  the  Ubellatici  and  the  ihurificati  did  in  Carthage  and 
all  Africa,  as  8.  Cyprian^  relates,  0  In  Ephrem  Syrus™  there  is  a 
form  of  confession  and  of  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  foul  sins,  SirXay- 
\vC(r6rjTi  IttI  rats  apLapriaLs  p.ov,  rats  dSiKiats,  rats  TrX.€ov€^Lai.s,  rats 
fcaraXaXtats,  rats  atcrxpoAoytats,  Miave  mercy  on  my  sins,  my  in- 
justices, my  covetousness'  (which  some  render  '  unnatural  lusts')  '  my 
adulteries  and  fornications,  my  idle  and  filthy  speakings.'  If  these 
after  baptism  are  pardonable,  Quidnon  speremus  ?  The  former  severity 
must  be  understood  not  to  be  their  doctrine  but  their  disciphne. 

21.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  concerning  their  giving  repentance 
but  to  those  whom  they  did  admit  after  baptism ;  we  find  it  expressly 
affirmed  by  the  next  ages,  that  the  purpose  of  their  fathers  was  only 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  9.  [al.  c.  13.  §  5.   p.  63.]  ^  Apud   Spartian.    [in   Saturnino,   p. 

Has    saepissime   conversae    ad   ecclesiam  233.] 

Dei  confessoB  sunt,  et  secundum  corpus  '  [vid.  ep.  Iv.  p.  101  sqq.] 

extenniiiatas  se  ab  eo,  vclut  cupidine,  &e.  ™  [vid.  precationes  Sti  Ephrem,  pas* 

'  Strom,  i?.  [cap.  24.  o.  634.]  sim.— torn.  iii.  p.  482  sqq.] 
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for  discipline  and  caution.  So  S.  Austin", "  The  church  did  cautiously 
and  healthfully  provide  that  penitents  should  but  once  be  admitted, 
lest  a  frequent  remedy  should  become  contemptible ;  yet  who  dares 
say,  Why  do  ye  again  spare  this  man,  who  after  his  first  repentance  is 
again  entangled  in  the  snares  of  sin  ?" 

22.  So  that  whereas  some  of  them  use  to  say  of  certain  sins  tha. 
after  baptism,  or  after  the  first  relapse,  they  are  unpardonable,  we  must 
know,  that  in  the  style  of  the  church,  ^  unpardonable'  signified  such 
to  wliich  by  the  discipline  and  customs  of  the  church  pardon  was  not 
ministered.  They  were  called  *  unpardonable,'  not  because  God  would 
not  pardon  them,  but  because  He  alone  could :  this  we  learn  from 
those  words  of  TertuUiano,  Salva  ilia  poenitentia  specie  post  fidem 
quae  ant  lef^ioribus  delicfis  veniam  ab  episcopo  consequi  poterit,  ant 
majaribus  et  irremissibilibus  a  Deo  solo.  The  lighter  or  lesser  sins 
might  obtain  pardon  from  the  ministry  of  the  bishop. 

Hoc  satis  est,  ipsi  caetera  mando  Deo ; 

tlie  greatest  and  the  unpardonable  could  obtain  it  of  God  alone. 
So  that  when  they  did  deny  to  absolve  some  certain  criminals  after  bap- 
tism or  after  a  relapse,  they  did  not  afium  the  sins  to  be  unpardon- 
able, as  we  understand  the  word.  Novatus  himself  did  not,  for  (as 
Socrates  P  reports)  he  wrote  to  all  the  churches  every  where,  that  they 
should  not  admit  them  that  had  sacrificed,  to  the  mysteries,  ^A^ 
TtporpiiT^iv  ix\v  avTOvs  €t9  fx^rdvoiav,  p/i;  bk  <rvyx(opri(nv  ^uLTpiTt^iv 
0€(p  rw  bvvafxivta  Kal  k^ovcriav  iyovri  <Tvy\(i>p^'iv  hpaprrniaTa,  '  but  to 
exhort  them  to  repentance,  and  yet  to  leave  their  pardon  and  ab- 
solution to  Him  who  is  able  and  hath  authority  to  forgive  sins.' 
And  the  same  also  was  the  doctrine  of  Acesius  his  great  disciple,  for 
which  Constantine  in  Eusebius^  reproved  him.  Some  single  men 
have  despaired,  but  there  was  never  any  sect  of  men  that  sealed  up 
the  divine  mercy  by  the  locks  and  bars  of  despair,  much  less  did 
any  good  Christians  ever  do  it. 

23.  And  this  we  find  expressly  verified  by  the  French  bishops  in  a 
synod '  there  held  about  the  time  of  pope  Zephyrinus ',  Popnifentia  ad 
his  qui  dcenionibiis  sanciijicant '  agenda  ad  diem  mortis,  non  sine  spe 
tameti  remissioni^,  quam  ab  eo  pl-ane  "  sperare  debebunt  qui  ejus  largi- 
tatein  et  solus  obtinet,  et  tam  dives  misericordia  est  ut  nemo  desperct ; 
'  although  the  criminal  must  do  penance  to  his  dying  day,  that  is,  the 
church  will  not  absolve  or  admit  him  to  her  communion,  yet  he  must 
not  be  without  hope  of  pardon,  which  yet  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  church,  but  from  Him  who  is  so  rich  in  mercy  that  no  man 
may  despair.'    And  not  long  after  this  S.  Cyprian^  said,  "  Though  we 

n  Epist  liv.  [al.  cliii.  $   7 — toin.  il  torn.  I  col.  79G.] 
col.  526  F.]  8  [leg.  '  Damasus.'] 

•  [De  pudtcitia,  cap.  xviii.  p.  581.]  *  '  Sacrificant,'  potius  legcnduro. 

'  Lib.  iv.  cap.  14   [al.  28.  p.  249.]  «  [al.  'plene.'] 

q  [Lege,  Socr,  hist  eccl.  i.  10,  et  ab  *  Epist  xxxi.  [leg.  iii.  al.  viii.  p.  17.] 

illo  SoKom.  i.  22.]  Quos  separatos  a  nobis  dcrelinquimus, 

'  [Concil.   Valentin,   i.    A.D.   371.—  &c.  [lege,  '  non  dcrelinquimus.'] 
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leave  tliem  in  their  separation  from  us,  yet  we  have  and  do  exhort 
them  to  repent,  if  by  any  means  they  can  receive  indulgence  from 
him  who  can  perform  it/' 

24.  Now  if  it  be  enquired  what  real  effect  this  had  upon  the  per- 
sons or  souls  of  the  offending,  relapsing  persons^  the  consideration  is 
weighty  and  material.  For  to  say  the  church  could  not  absolve  such 
persons,  in  plain  speaking  seems  to  mean  that  since  the  church  mi- 
nisters nothing  of  her  own,  but  is  the  minister  of  the  divine  mercy, 
she  had  no  commission  to  promise  pardon  to  such  persons.  If  God 
had  promised  pardon  to  such  criminals  it  is  certain  the  church  was 
bound  to  preach  it ;  but  if  she  could  not  declare,  preach,  or  exhibit 
any  such  promise,  then  there  was  no  such  promise;  and  therefore 
their  sending  them  to  God  was  but  a  put  off,  or  a  civil  answer,  saying 
that  God  might  do  it  if  He  please,  but  He  had  not  signified  His  plea- 
sure concerning  them,  and  whether  they  who  sinned  so  foully  after 
baptism  ,were  pardonable  was  no  where  revealed;  and  therefore  all 
the  ministers  of  reHgion  were  bound  to  say  they  were  unpardonable, 
that  is,  God  never  said  He  would  pardon  them,  which  is  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  *  unpardonable.'  For  he  that  says  any  sin  is  un- 
pardonable does  not  mean  that  God  cannot  pardon  it,  but  that  He 
will  not,  or  that  He  hath  not  said  He  will. 

25.  And  upon  the  same  account  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  S.  Am- 
brose* that  the  church  shoujd  impose  penances,  and  not  release  the 
penitents.  He  complained  of  the  Novatians  for  so  doing.  Cum  nti- 
que  veniam  negando  incentivum  auferani  pmnitentuB^  the  penitents 
could  have  little  encouragement  to  perform  the  injunctions  of  their 
confessors,  when  after  they  had  done  them  they  should  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  church's  communion.  And  indeed  the  case  was  hard, 
when  it  should  be  remembered  that  whatsoever  the  church  did  bind 
on  earth  was  bound  in  heaven,  and  if  they  retained  them  below  God 
would  do  so  above;  and  therefore  we  find  in  scripture  that  Sowai 
fieravoiav,  ^  to  give  repentance,'  being  the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
and  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  does  mean  to  give  the  effect  of  repent- 
ance, that  is,  pardon.  And  since  God's  method  is  such, — by  giving 
the  grace,  and  admitting  us  to  do  the  duty.  He  consequently  brings 
to  that  mercy  which  is  the  end  of  .that  duty, — ^it  is  fit  that  should 
also  be  the  method  of  the  church. 

26.  For  the  balancing  of  this  consideration  we  are  further  to  con- 
sider, that  though  the  church  had  power  to  pardon  in  all  things 
where  God  had  declared  He  would,  yet  because  in  some  sins  the 
malice  was  so  great,  the  scandal  so  intolerable,  the  eflect  so  mis- 
chievous, the  nature  of  them  so  contradictory  to  the  excellent  laws  of 
Christianity,  the  church  many  times  could  nci  give  a  competent  judg- 
ment whether  any  man  that  had  committed  great  sins  had  made  his 
amends,  and  done  a  sufficient  penance :  and  the  church  not  know- 
ing whether  their  repentance  was  worthy  and  acceptable  to  God,  she 

*  Lib.  i.  de  pcenit,  cap.  2.  [aL  cap.  i. — tern.  iL  col  390  C] 
VII.  D  d 
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could  not  pronounce  their  pardon,  that  is,  she  could  not  tell  them 
whether  upon  those  terms  God  had  or  would  pardon  them  in  the 
present  disposition. 

27.  For  after  great  crimes,  the  state  of  a  sinner  is  very  deplorable 
by  reason  of  his  uncertain  pardon ;  not  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
God  will  pardon  the  truly  penitent,  but  that  it  is  uncertain  who  is 
so;  and  all  the  ingredients  into  the  judgment  that  is  to  be  made, 
are  such  things  whicli  men  cannot  well  discern,  they  cannot  tell  in 
what  measures  God  will  exact  the  repentance,  what  sorrow  is  su£5- 
cient,  what  fruits  acceptable,  what  is  expiatory,  and  what  rejected ; 
according  to  the  saying  of  Solomon",  **  Who  can  say,  I  have  made 
my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?"  They  cannot  tell  how  long 
God  will  forbear,  at  what  time  His  anger  is  final,  and  when  He 
will  refuse  to  hear,  or  what  aggravations  of  the  crime  God  looks 
on;  nor  can  they  make  an  estimate  which  is  greater,  the  example 
of  the  sin,  or  the  example  of  the  punishment.  And  therefore  in  such 
great  cases  the  church  had  reason  to  refuse  to  give  pardon,  which 
she  could  minister  neither  certainly,  nor  prudently,  nor  (as  the  case 
then  stood)  safely  or  piously. 

28.  But  yet  she  enjoined  penances,  that  is,  all  the  solemnities  of 
repentance,  and  to  them  the  sinners  stood  bound  in  earth,  and  con- 
sequently in  heaven  (according  to  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour) 
but  she  bound  them  no  further.  She  intended  charity  and  relief  to 
them,  not  ruin  and  death  eternal.  On  this  she  had  no  direct  power, 
and  if  the  penitents  were  obedient  to  her  discipUne,  then  neither 
could  they  be  prejudiced  by  her  indirect  power,  she  sent  them  to 
God  for  pardon,  and  made  them  to  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 
Her  injunction  of  penances  was  medicinal,  and  her  refusing  to  adnoit 
them  to  the  communion  was  an  act  of  caution  fitted  to  the  present 
necessities  of  the  church.  Nonnulli  ideo  poscurU  pomitentiam  ut 
atatim  Mi  reddi  cammunionem  velini  ;  hi  noti  iam  se  solvere  cupiunl, 
quam  aacerdotem  I'lgare^ ;  'some  demand  penances  that  they  may 
have  speedy  communion ;  these  do  not  so  much  desire  themselves  to 
be  loosed,  as  to  have  the  priest  bound ;'  that  is,  such  hasty  proceedings 
do  not  any  good  to  the  penitent,  but  much  hurt  to  him  that  minis- 
ters. This  the  primitive  church,  avoided;  and  this  was  the  whole 
effect  which  that  discipline  had  upon  the  souls  of  the  penitents. 
But  for  their  doctrine  S.  Austin'  is  a  sufiicient  witness,  Sed  neque  de 
ipsia  criminibua  quamlibel  magnia  remittendia  in  aancta  eccleaia  Dei 
miaericardia  deaperanda  eat  agentibua  posnitenliam  aecundum  modum 
aui  cujuaaue  peccati,  '  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  God's  mercy 
even  to  the  greatest  siimers,  if  they  be  the  greatest  penitents,  that 
is,  if  they  repent  according  to  the  measure  of  their  sins.*  Only  iii 
the  making  their  judgments  concerning  the  measures  of  repentance 

n  [Prov.  XX.  9.]  '  Encliir.  6.  [leg.  65.>-tom.  Ti.  coL 

■  S.  Ainbros.,  lib.  ii.  de  poenit,  c.  9.      220.] 
[torn.  ii.  col.  434  F.] 
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they  differed  from  our  practices  :  ecclesiastical  repentance  and  abso- 
lution was  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  duty,  and  an  assisting  of  the 
penitent  in  his  return,  but  it  was  also  a  warranting  or  ensuring  the 
pardon ;  which  because  in  many  cases  the  church  could  not  so  well 
do,  she  did  better  in  not  undertaking  it ;  that  is,  in  not  pronouncing 
absolution. 

29.  For  the  pardon  of  sins  committed  after  baptism  not  being  de- 
scribed in  f uU  measures ;  and  though  it  be  sufficiently  signified  that 
any  sin  may  be  pardoned,  yet  it  not  being  told  upon  what  conditions 
this  or  that  great  one  shall,  the  church  did  well  and  warily  not  to 
be  too  forward.  For  as  S.  Paul"  said,  *'  I  am  conscious  to  myself  in 
nothing,  yet  I  am  not  hereby  justified :"  so  we  may  say  in  repent- 
ance, '  I  have  repented,  and  do  so,  but  I  am  not  hereby  justified ;' 
because  that  is  a  secret  which  until  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  not 
understand :  for  every  repenting  is  not  sufficient.  He  that  repents 
worthily,  let  his  sin  be  what  it  will,  shall  certainly  be  pardoned ;  but 
after  great  crimes  w*ho  does  repent  worthily,  is  a  matter  of  harder 
judgment  than  the  manners  of  the  present  age  will  allow  us  to  make ; 
and  so  secret,  that  they  thought  it  not  amiss  very  often  to  be  back- 
ward in  pronouncing  the  criminal  absolved. 

30.  But  then  all  this  whole  affair  must  needs  be  a  mighty  arrest 
to  the  gaieties  of  this  sinful  age.  For  although  Christ's  blood  can 
expiate  all  sins,  and  His  spirit  can  sanctify  all  sinners,  and  His 
church  can  restore  all  that  are  capable ;  yet  if  we  consider  that  the 
particulars  of  every  naughty  man's  case  arc  infinitely  uncertain ;  that 
there  are  no  minute  measures  of  repentance  set  down  after  bap- 
tism ;  that  there  are  some  states  of  sinners  wliich  Ood  does  reject ; 
that  the  arrival  to  this  state  is  bv  parts,  and  undetermined  steps  of 
progression ;  that  no  man  can  tell  when  any  sin  begins  to  be  unpar- 
donable to  such  a  person ;  and  that  if  we  be  careless  of  ourselves, 
and  easy  in  our  judgments,  and  comply  with  the  false  measures  of 
any  age,  we  may  be  in  before  we  are  aware,  and  cannot  come  out  so 
soon  as  we  expect ;  and  lastly,  if  we  consider  that  the  primitive  and 
apostolical  churches,  who  best  knew  how  to  estimate  the  mercies  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  requisites  of  repentance,  and  the  malignity  and 
dangers  of  sin,  did  not  promise  pardon  so  easily,  so  readily,  so  quickly 
as  we  do :  we  may  think  it  fit  to  be  more  afraid  and  more  contrite, 
more  watchful  and  more  severe. 

81.  I  end  this  with  the  words  of  S.  Hierome*,  Quum  beatus  Daniel 
prasciua  futurorum  de  sententia  Dei  dubitet,  rem  lemerariam  faciunt 
qui  audacter  peccalaribus  indulgentiam  poUicentur,  '  though  Daniel 
could  foretel  future  things,  yet  he  durst  not  pronounce  concerning 
the  king,  whether  God  would  pardon  him  or  no ;  it  is  therefore  a 
great  rashness  boldly  to  promise  pardon  to  them  that  have  sinned.' 
That  is,  it  is  not  to  be  done  suddenly,  according  to  the  caution^  which 

«  [1  Cor.  iv.  4.]        •  Ad  Dan.  [cap.  iv.— torn.  iii.  col.  1090.]       k  [1  Tim.  v.  22.] 
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S.  Paul  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  uo 
man/'  that  is,  absolve  him  not«  without  great  trial  and  just  disposi- 
tions. 

32.  For  though  this  be  not  at  all  to  be  wrested  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  sins  in  their  kind  are  not  pardonable,  yet  thus  far  I  shall  make 
use  of  it ;  that  God  who  only  hath  the  power.  He  only  can  make  the 
ludgment  whether  the  sinner  be  a  worthy  penitent  or  not.  For  there 
being  no  express  stipulation  made  concerning  the  degrees  of  repent- 
ance, no  taxa  poeniteniiaria,  '  penitential  tables  and  canons'  consigned 
by  God,  it  cannot  be  told  by  man  when  after  great  sins  and  a  long 
iniquity  the  unhappy  man  shall  be  restored,  because  it  wholly  de- 
pends upon  the  divine  acceptance. 

38.  In  smaller  offences,  and  the  seldom  returns  of  sin  intervening 
in  a  good  or  a  probable  life,  the  curates  of  souls  may  make  safe  and 
prudent  judgments.  But  when  the  case  is  high,  and  the  sin  is  cla- 
morous, or  scandalous,  or  habitual,  they  ought  not  to  be  too  easy 
in  speaking  peace  to  such  persons  to  whom  God  hath  so  fiercely 
threatened  death  eternal ;  but  to  hold  their  hands,  may  possibly 
increase  the  sorrow,  and  contrition,  and  fear,  of  the  penitent  and  re- 
turning man,  and  by  that  means  make  him  the  surer  of  it :  but  it 
is  too  great  a  confidence  and  presumption  to  dispense  Gt>d's  pardon, 
or  tlie  King's,  upon  easy  terms,  and  without  their  commission. 

34.  For  since  all  the  rule  and  measures  of  dispensing  it,  is  by 
analogies  and  proportions,  by  some  reason,  and  much  conjecture; 
it   were  better  by  being  restrained  in  the  ministries  of  favour  to 

Eroduce  fears  and  watchfulness,  carefulness  and  godly  sorrow,  than 
y  an  open  hand  to  make  sinners  bold  and  many,  confident  and  easy. 
Those  holy  and  wise  men  who  were  our  fathers  in  Christ  did  well 
weigh  the  dangers  into  which  a  sinning  man  had  entered,  and  did 
dreadfully  fear  the  issues  of  the  divine  anger ;  and  therefore  although 
they  openly  taught  that  God  liath  set  open  tlie  gates  of  mercy  to  all 
worthy  penitenti,  yet  concerning  repentance  they  had  other  thoughts 
than  we  have ;  and  that  in  the  pardon  of  sinners  there  are  many  more 
things  to  be  considered  besides  the  possibility  of  having  the  sin 
pardoned. 

54.  Of  the  sin  ^^'  UpoN  what  account  the  primitive  church  did 
•gainst  the  holy  refuse  to  admit  certain  criminals  to  repentance,  I  have 
what^sense'lt  is  already  discoursed ;  but  because  there  are  some  places 
ormaybeanpar.  of  scripture  whicli  seem  to  have  encouraged  such  se- 
donabie.  verity  by  denying  repentance  also  to  some  sinners,  it 

is  necessary  that  they  be  considered  also,  lest  by  being  misunderstood 
some  persons  in  the  days  of  their  sorrow  be  tempted  to  despair. 

36.  The  Novatians  denying  repentance  to  lapsed  Christians,  pre- 

*  [So  Hammond,  on  this  verse;  and  (Paraen.  ad  pcsnit)  understood  it  in  the 
he  adds  that  S.  Cyprian  and  Pacianus      same  manner.] 
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tended  for  their  warrant  those  words  of  S,  Paul**,  "It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they 
shall  fall  away,^  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  they 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame  /'  and  parallel  to  this  are  those  other  words*,  "  For  if  we  sin 
wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  fcMr  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  consume  the  adversaries." 
The  sense  of  which  words  will  be  clear  upon  the  explicating  what 
is  meant  by  TrapaTrfo-oWfy, — ^what  by  iivaKawiC^iv, — and  what  by 
iibvvarov, 

tr^irr  ^^'    "^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  away,''  viz.,  from   that 

"'**'*  "*'  state  of  excellent  things  in  which  they  had  received 
all  the  present  endearments  of  the  gospel,  a  full  conviction,  pardon 
of  sins,  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  the  comfort  of  the  promises,  an 
antepast  of  heaven  itself;  if  these  men  shall  fall  away  from  all 
this,  it  cannot  be  by  infirmity,  by  ignorance,  by  surprise;  this  is 
that  which  S.  Paul  calls  kKova-Ca)^  aixaprdvfw,  'to  sin  wilfully  after 
they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/  Malicious  sinners 
these  are,  who  sin  against  the  holy  Spirit,  whose  influences  they 
throw  away,  whose  counsels  they  despise,  whose  comforts  they  re- 
fuse, whose  doctrine  tliey  scorn,  and  from  thence  fall,  not  only 
into  one  single  wasting  sin,  but  7rapa7r^7rrov<ri,  they  '  fall  away/ 
into  a  contrary  state;  into  heathenism,  or  the  heresy  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, or  to  any  state  of  despising  and  hating  Christ;  expressed 
here  by  '  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an 
open  shame ;'  these  are  they  here  meant ;  such  who  after  they  liad 
worshipped  Jesus,  and  given  up  their  names  to  Him,  and  had 
been  blessed  by  Him,  and  felt  it,  and  acknowledged  it,  and  rejoiced 
in  it,  these  men  afterwards  without  cause  or  excuse,  without  error  or 
infirmity,  choosingly,  willingly,  knowingly,  called  Christ  an  impostor, 
and  would  have  crucified  Him  again  if  He  had  been  aKve.  that  is, 
they  consented  to  His  death  by  believing  that  He  suffered  justly.  This 
is  the  case  here  described,  and  cannot  be  drawn  to  any  thing  else  but 
its  parallel,  that  is,  a  malicious  renouncing  charity  or  holy  life,  as 
these  men  did  the  faith,  to  both  which  they  had  made  their  solemn 
vows  in  baptism ;  but  this  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  condemnation 
and  final  excision  of  such  persons  who  after  baptism  fall  into  any 
great  sin  of  wliich  they  are  willing  to  repent. 

38.  There  is  also  something  peculiar  in  ivaKaivC- 
•AycucoiWfriK       ^^^^^  'renewing*  such  men  to  repentance:  that  is, 

these  men  are  not  to  be  redintegrate  and  put  into  the  former  con- 
dition ;  they  cannot  be  restored  to  any  other  gracious  covenant  of 

d  [Heb.  vl  4—6.]  •  fHeb.  x.  26  s^.] 
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repentance,  since  they  have  despised  this.  Other  persons  who  '  hoh 
fast  their  profession/  and  'forget  not  that  they  were  cleansed  ii 
baptism/  they,  in  case  they  do  fall  into  sin,  may  proceed  in  the  sam< 
method,  in  their  first  'renovation  to  repentance/  that  is,  in  thai: 
being  solemnly  admitted  to  the  method  and  state  of  repentance  fo: 
all  sins  known  and  unknown.  But  when  this  renovation  is  re 
nouuced,  when  they  despise  the  whole  economy,  when  they  rejee 
this  grace,  and  throw  away  the  covenant,  there  is  '  nothing  left  fo 
such  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment/  for  these  persons  are  in 
capable  of  the  mercies  of  the  gospel,  they  are  out  of  the  way.  Fo; 
there  being  but  one  way  of  salvation,  viz.,  by  Jesus  Christ  whom  the; 
renounce,  neither  Moses,  nor  nature,  nor  any  other  name  can  restore 
them.  And  secondly,  their  case  is  so  bad,  and  they  so  impious  anc 
malicious,  that  no  man  hath  power  to  persuade  such  men  to  accept  o 
pardon  by  those  means  which  they  so  disown.  For  there  is  no  meani 
of  salvation  but  this  one,  and  this  one  they  hate,  and  will  not  have 
they  will  not  return  to  the  old,  and  there  is  none  left  by  which  thej 
can  be  &vaKaiviC6ii€voi,  '  renewed,'  and  therefore  their  condition  i 
desperate. 

39.  But  the  word  iMvarov,  or  'impossible/  ii 
also  of  special  importance  and  consideration ;  '  it  i 
impossible  to  renew  such.'  For  '  impossible'  is  not  to  be  understooc 
in  the  natural  sense,  but  in  the  legal  and  moral.  There  are  degreei 
of  impossibility,  and  therefore  they  are  not  all  absolute  and  supreme 
So  when  the  law  hath  condemned  a  criminal,  we  usually  say  it  ii 
'impossible'  for  him  to  escape,  meaning  that  the  law  is  clearlj 
against  him. 

Magnus  ab  infeniis  revocetur  TuUius  unibris, 

£t  te  dcfendat  Reguhis  ipse  licet, 
Non  potes  absolvi': 

that  is,  '  your  cause  is  lost,  you  are  inexcusable,  there  is  no  apology 
no  pleading  for  you.'  And  that  the  same  is  here  meant,  we  under 
stand  by  those  parallel  words,  ovk  hi  iLTToXcCirfTai  dva-Ca^,  'there  is 
left  no  sacrifice'  for  him ;  alluding  to  Moses'  law,  in  which  for  then 
that  sinned  h  x^ipl  vTr^prji^avCas,  '  with  a  high  hand,'  for  '  them  tha 
despised  Moses'  law,'  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed;  which  Bei 
Maimon^  expounds,  saying,  that  for  apostates  there  was  no  sacrifice 
in  the  law.  So  that,  '  It  is  impossible  to  renew  such,'  means  tha 
it  is  '  ordinarily  impossible,'  we  have  in  the  discipline  of  the  churcl 
no  door  of  reconciliation.  If  he  repents  of  this,  he  is  not  the  sami 
man,  but  if  he  remains  so,  the  church  hath  no  promise  to  be  hearc 
if  she  prays  for  him ;  which  is  the  last  thing  that  the  church  can  do 
To  absolve  him,  is  to  warrant  him;  that  in  this  case  is  absolute!; 
impossible :  but  to  pray  for  him  is  to  put  him  into  some  hopes,  anc 


'  Martial,  epigr.,  lib.  iv.  [ep.  16.] 
«  LHeb.  X.  26.] 


^  [Mainionides,  Jad  Hasakab,  lib.  Yiij 
tract.  5,  dc  oblatione  sacrificiorum,  §  3. 
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for  that  she  hath  in  this  case  no  commission.  For  this  is  the  '  sin 
unto  death'  of  which  S.  John  speaks,  and  gives  no  encouragement  to 
pray.  So  that  impossible  does  signify  in  senau  forensi,  a  state  of 
sin  which  is  sentenced  by  the  law  to  be  capital  and  damning ;  but 
here  it  signifies  the  highest  degree  of  that  deadliness  and  impos- 
sibility, as  there  are  degrees  of  malignity  and  desperation  in  mortal 
diseases :  for  of  all  evils  this  state  here  described  is  the  worst.  And 
therefore  here  is  an  impossibility. 

40.  But  besides  all  other  senses  of  this  word,  it  is  certain  by  the 
whole  frame  of  the  place,  and  the  very  analogy  of  the  gospel,  that 
this  impossibility  here  mentioned,  is  not  an  impossibility  of  the 
thing,  but  only  relative  to  the  person.  It  is  impossible  to  restore 
him  whose  state  of  evil  is  contrary  to  pardon  and  restitution,  as 
being  a  renouncing  the  gospel,  that  is  the  whole  covenant  of  pardon 
and  repentance.  Such  is  that  parallel  expression  used  by  S.  John*, 
"  He  tnat  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not,  neither  indeed  can  he  /'  that 
is,  '  it  is  impossible,  he  cannot  sin,  for  the  seed  of  God  remaineth  in 
him.'  Now  this  does  not  signify  that  a  good  man  cannot  possibly 
sin  if  he  would ;  that  is,  it  does  not  signify  a  natural,  or  an  absolute 
impossibihty,  but  such  as  relates  to  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  the  person,  being  contrary  to  sin :  the  same  with  that  of  S.  Paul'', 
*  Be  ye  led  by  the  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh, . .  so 
that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  which  ye  would,'  viz.,  which  the  flesh 
would  fain  tempt  you  to.  A  good  man  cannot  sin,  that  is,  very 
hardly  can  he  be  brought  to  choose  or  to  delight  in  it ;  he  cannot  sin 
without  a  horrible  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  himself :  so  on  the  other 
side  such  apostates  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  'cannot  be  renewed/ 
that  is,  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  a  perfect  contradiction  to  that 
state  in  which  they  are  for  the  present  lost.  But  if  this  man  will 
repent  with  a  repentance  proportioned  to  that  evil  which  he  hath 
committed,  that  lie  ought  not  to  despair  of  pardon  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  we  have  the  affirmation  of  Justin  Martyr',  Tovs  h\  6y.6Koyri» 
(Tomas  KoL  linyvovTas  tovtov  ctrat  tov  Xptoroi;  Koi  t^twlovv  alrCq 
yL^Ta^avras  koL  •n]v  ivvoyov  iroKiTfCav,  iLpprjo-aixivovs  6ti  ovtos  €ariv 
6  XptoTos,  Koa,  TTplv  TcXcuTi}?  /ui^  /mcrayrowas,  ovboXoDS  aoDOrjo'eadai 
cLTToipaCvoiJLaL,  *  they  that  confess  and  acknowledge  Him  to  be  Christ, 
and  for  whatsoever  cause  go  from  Him  to  the  secular  conversation,' 
viz.,  to  heatlienism  or  Judaism,  &c.,  'denying  that  He  is  Christ,  and 
not  confessing  Him  again  before  their  death,  they  can  never  be  saved.' 
So  that  this  impossibility  concerns  not  those  that  return  and  do  con- 
fess Him,  but  those  that  wilfully  and  maliciously  reject  this  only  way 
of  salvation  as  false  and  deceitful,  and  never  return  to  the  confession 
of  it  again;  which  is  the  greatest  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  of 
which  I  am  in  the  next  place  to  give  a  more  particular  account. 

»  [1  John  iii.  9.]         ••  [Gal.  v.  17.]  »  Dial.  cont.  Tryph.  [§  47.  p.  143  C] 
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§5.  What  sin  4-1.  "  He  that  spcaketh  against  the  holy  Ghost,  it 
it  spoken  of  by  ^]^^\  never  be  forgiven  him  in  tliis  world,  nor  in  the 
x"'.  8^'^«?\^It  world  to  come ;"  so  said  our  blessed  Saviour™.  Origen 
final  impenitence  and  the  Novatians  after  him,  when  the  scholars  of  No- 
is  not  it  vatus,  to  justify  their  master's  schism  from  the  church, 
had  changed  the  good  old  discipline  into  a  new  and  evil  doctrine,  said 
that  all  the  sins  of  Christians  committed  after  baptism  are  sins  against 
the  holy  Ghost,  by  whom  in  baptism  they  have  been  illuminated, 
and  by  Him  they  were  taught  in  the  gospel,  and  by  Him  they  were 
consigned  in  conflrmation,  and  promoted  in  all  the  assistances  and 
conduct  of  grace.  And  they  gave  this  reason  for  it, — Because  the 
Father  is  in  all  creatures,  the  Son  only  in  the  reasonable,  and  the 
holy  Spirit  in  Christians;  against  which  if  they  prevaricate  they 
shall  not  be  pardoned,  whiltf  the  sins  of  heathens,  as  being  only 
against  the  Son,  are  easily  pardoned  in  baptism.  I  shall  not  need 
to  refute  this  fond  ojrinion,  as  being  already  done  by  S.  Athanasius" 
in  a  book  purposely  written  on  this  subject ;  and  it  falls  alone ;  for 
that  to  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost  is  not  proper  to  Christians  ap- 
pears in  this,  that  Christ  charged  it  ui)on  the  pharisees :  and  that 
every  sin  of  Christians  is  not  this  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost  ap- 
pears, because  Christians  are  perpetually  called  upon  to  repent :  for 
to  what  purpose  should  any  man  be  called  from  his  sin,  if  by  return- 
ing he  shall  not  escape  damnation  ?  or  if  he  shall,  then  that  sin  is 
not  against  the  holy  Ghost,  or  if  it  be,  that  sin  is  not  unpardonable; 
either  of  which  destroys  their  fond  affirmative. 

42.  S.Austin''  makes  tinal  impenitence  to  be  it;  against  which 
opinion  though  many  things  may  be  op[)osed,  yet  it  is  openly  con- 
futed in  being  charged  upon  the  pharisees,  who  were  not  then  guilty 
of  final  impenitence.  But  the  instance  clears  the  article.  The  j)ha- 
risees  saw  the  light  of  God's  spirit  manifestly  shining  in  the  miracles 
which  Christ  did,  and  they  did  not  only  despise  His  person  and  per- 
secute it,  which  is  'speaking  against  the  Son  of  man,'  that  is,  sin- 
ning against  Him,  (for  speaking  against  is  sinning  or  doing  against 
it  in  the  Jews'  manner  of  expression,)  but  they  also  spitefully  and 
maliciously  blasphemed  that  Spirit,  and  that  power  of  God,  by  which 
they  were  convinced,  and  by  which  such  miracles  are  done.  And 
this  was  that  pijfia  ifrybv^,  that  'idle  and  unprofitable  word'  spoken 
of  in  the  following  verses,  by  which  Christ  said  they  should  be  judged 
at  the  last  day ;  such  which  whosoever  should  speak  he  should  give 
account  thereof  in  that  day. 

48.  Now  this  was  ever  esteemed  a  high  and  an  intolerable  crime ; 
for  it  was  not  new,  but  an  old  crime ;  only  it  was  manifested  by  an 
appellative  relating  to  a  power  and  a  name  now  more  used  than  for- 

"•  [Matt.  xii.  32.]  tom.i.  p.  701  sqq.] 

"  [III  illud,  'Quicunque  dixerit  ver-  •  [Bxpos.  opi>t.  ad  Rom.,  §  14.  (lom. 

bum  contra  Filiuiu  hominis;'    quae  est  iii.  part.  2.  rol.  9,13  B.)  et  passim] 

pars  epistolsB  iv.  ad  Serapionem,  cd.  Ben.  *  [vet  36.] 
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raerly.  This  was  the  sin  for  which  Corah  and  his  company  died,  who 
did  despise  and  reproach  the  works  of  God,  His  power  and  the  mighti- 
ness of  His  liand  manifested  in  His  servant  Moses.  It  is  called 
'sinning  with  a  high  hand,^  that  is,  with  a  hand. lift  up  on  high 
against  God.  Corah  and  his  company  committed  the  sin  against  the 
holy  Spirit,  for  they  spake  against  that  Spirit  and  power  which  God 
had  put  into  Moses,  and  proved  by  the  demonstration  of  mighty 
effects  :  it  is  a  denying  that  great  argument  of  credibility,  by  which 
God  goes  about  to  verify  any  mission  of  His,  to  prove  by  mighty 
effects  of  God^s  spirit,  that  God  hath  sent  such  a  man.  When  God 
manifests  His  holy  spirit  by  signs  and  wonders  extraordinary,  not  to 
revere  this  good  Spirit,  not  to  confess  Him,  but  to  revile  Him,  or  to 
reproach  the  power,  is  tliat  M'hich  God  ever  did  highly  punish. 

44.  Thus  it  happened  to  Pharaoh;  he  also  sinned  against  the 
holy  Ghost,  the  good  Spirit  of  God  :  for  when  his  magicians  told 
him  that  the  finger  of  Gx)d  was  there,  yet  he  hardened  his  heart 
against  it,  and  then  God  went  on  to  harden  it  more  till  He  overthrew 
him ;  for  then  his  sin  became  unpardonable  in  the  sense  I  shall  here- 
after explicate.  And  this  passed  into  a  law  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  they  were  warned  of  it  with  the  highest  threatening,  that  is,  of 
a  capital  punishment,  "  The  soul  that  doeth  ought  presumptuously" 
or  with  a  high  hand, "  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people  ^  -'*  and  this  is  translated  into  the 
New  testament*',  "They  that  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  shall 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Hving  God."  That's  the  sin  against  the 
holv  Ghost. 

45.  Now  this  sin  must  in  all  reason  be  very  much  greater  under 
the  gospel  than  under  the  law.  For  when  Christ  came.  He  did  such 
miracles  which  never  any  man  did,  and  preached  a  better  law ;  and 
with  mighty  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  God,  proved  Himself  to  have  come  from  God,  and  therefore 
men  were  more  convinced ;  and  he  that  was  so,  and  yet  would  oppose 
the  Spirit,  that  is,  defy  all  His  proofs,  and  hear  none  of  His  words, 
and  obey  none  of  His  laws,  and  at  last  revile  Him  too,  he  had  done 
the  great  sin ;  for  this  is  to  do  the  worst  thing  we  can,  we  dishonour 
God  in  that  in  which  He  intended  most  to  glorify  Himself. 

46.  Two  instances  of  this  we  find  in  the  New  testament,  though 
not  of  the  highest  degree,  yet  because  done  directly  against  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  is,  in  despite  or  in  disparagement  of  that  Spirit  by 
which  so  great  things  were  wrought,  it  grew  intolerable.  Ananias 
did  not  revere  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  mightily  appearing  in  S.  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles,  and  he  was  smitten  and  died.  Simon  Magus 
took  the  Spirit  of  God  for  a  vendible  commodity,  for  a  thing  less  than 
money,  and  fit  to  serve  secular  ends ;  and  he  instantly  fell  into  the 
giiU  of  bitterness,  that  is,  a  sad  bitter  calamity ;  and  S.  Peter  knew 
not  whether  God  would  forgive  him  or  no. 

«  [Numb.  XV.  30.]  '  [Heb.  x.  29  and  31.] 
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47.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  holy  scriptures  note  various 
degrees  of  this  malignity ;  '  grieving  the  holy  Spirit/  '  resisting*  Him, 
'  quenching*  Him,  '  doing  despite'  to  Him :  all  sin  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  but  yet  they  that  had  done  so  were  all  called  to  repentance. 
S.  Stephen's  sermon  was  an  instance  of  it,  and  so  was  S.  Peter's,  and 
so  was  the  prayer  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  for  the  malicious  Jews, 
the  pharisees.  His  '  betrayers  and  murderers.'  But  the  sin  itself  is 
of  an  indefinite  progression,  and  hath  not  physical  limits  and  a  certain 
constitution,  as  is  observable  in  carnal  crimes,  theft,  murder,  or 
adultery :  for  though  even  these  are  increased  by  circumstances  and 
an  inward  consent  and  degrees  of  love  and  adhesion ;  yet  ■  of  the 
crime  itself  we  can  say,  this  is  murder,  and  this  is  adultery,  and  there- 
fore the  punishment  is  proper  and  certain.  But  since  there  are  so 
many  degrees  of  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  it  consists  not 
in  an  indivisible  point,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  internal  and 
spiritual  sins,  it  is  like  time  or  numbers,  of  a  moveable  being,  of  a 
flux,  unstable,  immense*  constitution,  and  may  be  always  ^wing , 
not  only  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  but  by  its  proper  essential  incre- 
ment; and  since  in  the  particular  case  the  measures  are  uncertain, 
the  nature  secret,  the  definition  disputable,  and  so  many  sins  arc  like 
it,  or  reducible  to  it,  apt  to  produce  despair  in  timorous  consciences, 
and  to  discourage  repentance  in  lapsed  persons,  it  will  be  an  intoler- 
able proposition  that  afRrms  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost  to  be 
absolutely  unpardonable. 

48.  That  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost  is  pardonable,  appears 
in  the  instance  of  the  pharisees ;  to  whom,  even  after  they  had  com- 
mitted the  sin,  God  was  pleased  to  afford  preaching,  signs  and 
miracles,  and  Christ  upon  the  cross  prayed  for  them ;  but  in  what 
sense  also  it  was  unpardonable,  appears  i!i  their  case ;  for  they  were 
80  far  gone,  that  they  would  not  return,  and  God  did  not,  and  at  last 
would  not  pardon  them.  For  this  appellative  is  not  properly  sub- 
jected nor  attributed  to  the  sin  itself,  but  it  is  according  as  the  man 
is.  The  sin  may  be,  and  is  at  some  time  unpardonable,  yet  not  in 
all  its  measures  and  parts  of  progression ;  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  who  all  the  way  from  the  first  miracle  to  the  tenth,  sinned 
against  the  holy  Ghost,  but  at  last  he  was  so  bad  that  God  would 
not  pardon  him.  Some  men  are  come  to  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  or 
to  that  state  and  grandeur  of  impiety,  that  their  estate  is  desperate, 
that  is,  though  the  nature  of  their  sins  is  such  as  God  is  extremely 
angry  with  them,  and  would  destroy  them  utterly  were  He  not  re- 
strained by  an  infinite  mercy,  yet  it  shall  not  be  thus  for  ever ;  for  in 
some  state  of  circumstances  and  degrees,  God  is  finally  angry  with 
the  man,  and  will  never  return  to  him. 

49.  Until  things  be  come  to  this  height,  whatsoever  the  sin  be  it 
is  pardonable.  For  if  there  were  any  one  sin  distinguishable  in  its 
whole  nature  and  instance  from  others,  which  in  every  of  its  periods 

'  [i.  e.  *  unmcAsured.*] 
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were  unpardonable,  it  is  most  certain  it  would  have  been  described  iu 
scripture  with  clear  characters  and  cautions,  that  a  man  might  know 
when  he  is  in  and  when  he  is  out.  '  Speaking  a  word  against  the  holy 
Spirit'  is  by  our  blessed  Saviour  called  this  great  sin ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  every  word  spoken  against  Him  is  not  unpardonable.  Simon 
Magus  spoke  a  foul  word  against  Him,  but  S.  Peter  did  not  say  it 
was  unpardonable,  but  when  he  bid  him  pray,  he  consequently  bid 
him  hope ;  but  because  he  would  not  warrant  him,  that  is,  durst  not 
absolve  him,  he  sufficiently  declared  that  this  sin  is  of  an  indefinite 
natare,  and  by  growth  would  arrive  at  the  unpardonable  state;  the 
state  and  fulness  of  it  is  unpardonable,  that  is,  God  will  to  some  men, 
and  in  some  times  and  stages  of  their  evil  life,  be  so  angry,  that  He 
will  give  them  over,  and  leave  them  in  their  reprobate  mind.  But 
no  man  knows  when  that  time  is ;  God  only  knows,  and  the  event 
must  declare  it. 

50.  But  for  the  thing  itself,  that  it  is  pardonable  is  very  certain, 
because  it  may  be  pardoned  in  baptism.  The  Novatians  denied  not 
to  baptism  a  power  of  pardoning  any  sin ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
without  doubt  true  what  Zosimus*  by  way  of  reproach  objected  to 
christian  religion,  it  is  bo^a  Trdcn;?  ajiaprabo^  dvoipf rticr),  '  a  dcletery 
and  purgative  for  every  sin  whatsoever.'  And  since  the  unconverted 
phansees  were  guilty  of  this  sin,  and  it  was  a  sin  forbidden,  and 
punished  capitally  in  the  law  of  Moses,  either  to  tRese  Christ  could 
not  have  been  preached,  and  for  tliem  Christ  did  not  die,  or  else  it  is 
certain  that  the  sin  against  the  holy  Spirit  of  God  is  pardonable. 

51.  Now  whereas  our  B.  Lord  affirmed  of  this  sin,  it  shall  not  be 
pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come ;  we  may  best  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  it  by  the  parallel  words  of  old  Eli"  to  his 
sons,  "If  a  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him;" 
placari  ei  potest  Deus,  so  the  vulgar  latin  reads  it,  '  God  may  be 
appeased,'  that  is,  "it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  That  is,  a  word 
spoken  against  the  Son  of  man,  which  relates  to  Christ  only  upon 
the  account  of  His  human  nature,  that  may  be  forgiven  him,  it  shall 
(that  is)  upon  easier  terms,  as  upon  a  temporal  judgment,  called  in 
this  place,  'a  being  judged  by  the  judge.'  "But  if  a  man  sin 
against  the  Lord,  who  shall  intreat  for  him?"  that  is,  'if  he  sin 
with  a  high  hand,  presumptuously,  against  the  Lord,  against  His 
power,  and  His  spirit,  wiio  shall  intreat  for  him  ?  It  shall  never  be 
pardoned ;'  never  so  as  the  other,  never  upon  a  temporal  judgment : 
that  cannot  expiate  this  great  sin,  as  it  could  take  off  a  sin  against  a 
man,  or  the  Son  of  man  :  for  though  it  be  punished  here,  it  shall  be 
punished  hereafter.     But  secondly, 

52.  "  It  shall  not  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to 
come,"  tliat  is,  neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to  the  gentiles.   For  saatlum 


*  [Zosimus  records  that  a  per»un  re-      stantine  in  this  light. — Hist,  ii  29.] 
prtseiitcd  t]ic  chri»tiaii  ii-ligion  to  Con-  *  [1  Sam.  ii.  25.1 
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hocy  '  this  world/  in  scripture,  is  the  period  of  the  Jews'  synagogue, 
and  fxiWcav  olcar,  'the  worid  to  corae/  is  taken  for  the  gospel*,  or 
the  age  of  the  Messias,  frequently  among  the  Jews :  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  Christ  might  mean  it  in  that  sense  which  was  used  amongst 
them  by  whom  He  would  be  understood.  But  because  the  word 
was  also  as  commonly  used  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  at 
this  day,  viz.,  for  the  world  after  this  life,  I  shall  therefore  propound 
another  exposition  which  seems  to  me  more  probable. .  Though  re- 
mission of  sins  is  more  plentiful  in  the  gospel  than  under  the  law, 
yet  because  the  sin  is  bigger  under  the  gospel,  there  is  not  here  any 
ordinary  way  of  pardoning  it,  no  ministry  established  to  warrant  or 
absolve  such  sinners,  but  it  must  be  referred  to  God  himself.  And 
yet  that's  not  all :  for  if  a  man  perseveres  in  this  sin,  he  shall  nei- 
ther be  forgiven  here  nor  hereafter;  that  is,  neither  can  he  be  ab- 
solved in  this  world  by  the  ministry  of  the  church,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come  by  the  sentence  of  Christ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  full 
meaning  of  this  so  difficult  place. 

53.  For  in  this  world,  properly  so  speaking,  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness of  sins  but  what  is  by  the  ministry  of  the  church.  For  then  a 
shi  is  forgiven  when  it  is  pardoned  in  the  day  of  sentence  or  execu- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  those  evils  are  removed  which  are  usually  inflicted, 
or  which  are  proper  to  that  day.  Now  then  for  the  final  punishment, 
that  is  not  till  Jthe  day  of  judgment,  and  if  God  then  gives  us  a 
'  mercy  in  that  day,'  then  is  the  day  of  our  pardon  from  Him ;  in  the 
mean  time,  if  He  be  gracious  to  us  here.  He  either  forbears  to  smite 
us,  or  smites  us  to  bring  us  to  repentjuice,  and  all  the  way  continues 
to  us  the  use  of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  that  is,  if  He  does  in  any 
sense  pardon  us  here,  if  He  docs  not  give  us  over  to  a  *  reprobate 
mind,'  He  continues  us  under  the  means  of  salvation,  which  is  the 
ministry  of  the  church,  for  that's  the  way  of  pardon  in  this  world  J^, 
as  the  blessed  sentence  of  the  right*  hand  is  the  way  of  pardon  in  the 
world  to  come.  So  that  when  our  great  Lord  and  Master  threatens 
to  this  sin,  '  It  shall  not  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come,'  He  means  that  neither  shall  the  ministers  of  the  church 

I)ronounce  his  pardon,  or  comfort  his  sorrows,  or  restore  him  aft^r 
lis  fall,  or  warrant  his  condition,  or  pray  for  him  pubhcly,  or  give 
him  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church :  neither  will  God  par- 
don him  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

54.  But  all  this  fearful  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgment  is 
only  upon  supposition  the  man  does  not  repent.  Ovk  €L7r€v  6  0€os*, 
T<j)  pkaa(f>rjfxi)(ravTt,  kolL  ixfTavorjo-aim  ovk  d<^€(?r}(r€rat,  dAAa,  T<p 
p\a(r<f>rjiiovim,  rjyovv  r<j)  iv  rfj  ^\a(r(^r]yi.La  k-niiiivoim'  iTTfLbrjirfp  ovk 
loTir  tuiapria  iL(Jvy\(ipr]Tos  Trapa  rw  0€w  iv  roty  oa-Co}^  Kal  Kar  ^Cav 
fi€Tavoov(nv,  said  S.  Athanasins*,  'God   did  not  say,  To  him  that 

'  [So  Hammond  on  Heb.  vi.  6;  and  '  [al.  6  Xpttrrhu] 

he  refcrc  to  Is.  ix.  6,  LXX.]  *  Qu.T9t.  Ixxi.  [leg.  Ixxii.]  torn.  ii.  [p. 

f  Vide  infra  num.  63.  285  F.] 
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blasphemes  and  repents  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  but.  To  him  that 
blasphemes  and  remains  in  his  blasphemy ;  for  there  is  no  sin  which 
God  will  not  pardon  to  them  that  holily  and  worthily  repent/  Ovre  to 
rpiaOfjvai  oiJrco  b€iv6v  ws  to  TpiaOivra  firj  ^ov\€(r6ai  0€paTt€V€crBai^, 
'to  be  wounded  is  not  so  grievous,  but  it  is  intolerable  when  the 
wounded  man  refuses  to  be  cured/     For  it  is  considerably, 

55.  Whoever  can  repent  may  hope  for  pardon,  else  he  could  not 
be  invited  to  repentance.  I  do  not  say,  whoever  can  be  sorrowful 
may  hope  for  pardon ;  for  there  is  a  sorrow  too  late,  then  commenc- 
ing when  there  is  no  time  left  to  begin,  much  less  to  finish,  6<nm  koX 
Kar  i^iav  /ut^rdbotar,  as  Athanasius  calls  it,  '  a  holy  and  a  worthy 
repentance  /  and  of  such  Philo*^  ai&rmed,  noAAai*  yap  \lrv\aLs  fiero- 
voCq  yfiijaOaL  ^ovXrjdeia-aLs  ovk  kTTiTp€y\f€v  6  0€os,  dXA'  &(rn€p  imh  wo- 
ki^poCas  ds  tovixttoXlv  av€\<aprja'av,  *  some  unhappy  souls  would  fain 
be  admitted  to  repentance,  but  God  permits  them  not,'  that  is,  their 
time  is  past,  and  either  they  die  before  they  can  perform  it,  or  if 
they  live  they  return  to  their  old  impieties  like  water  from  a  rock. 
But  whoever  can  repent  worthily,  and  leave  their  sin,  and  mortify  it, 
and  make  such  amends  as  is  required,  these  men  ought  not  to  de- 
spair of  pardon :  they  may  hope  for  mercy :  and  if  they  may  hope 
they  must  hope,  for  not  to  do  it  were  the  greatest  crime  of  despair, 
Tor  despair  is  no  sin,  but  where  to  hope  is  a  duty. 

56.  But  if  this  be  all,  then  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost  hath 
no  more  said  against  it  than  any  other  sin ;  for  if  we  repent  not  of 
theft  or  adultery,  it  shall  neither  be  forgiven  us  in  this  world  nor  iu 
the  world  to  come ;  and  if  we  do  repent  of  the  sin  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  exacted  of  us,  but  shall  be  pardoned :  so  that 
to  say  it  is  unpardonable  without  repentance,  is  to  say  nothing  pecu- 
liar of  this. 

57.  To  this  I  answer,  that  'pardonable'  and  'unpardonable'  hav« 
no  definite  signification,  but  have  a  latitude  and  increment,  and  a 
various  sense;  but  seldom  signify  in  the  absolute  supreme  sense. 
Sins  of  infirmity,  such  I  mean  which  in  any  sense  can  properly  be 
called  sins,  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  repented  of,  and  they 
are  unpardonable  without  repentance,  that  is,  without  such  a  repent- 
ance as  does  disallow  them  and  contend  against  them.  But  these 
are  also  pardonable  without  repentance  by  some  degrees  of  pardon, 
that  is,  God  pities  our  sins  of  ignorance  and  winks  at  them,  and 
upon  the  only  account  of  His  own  pity  does  bring  such  persons  to 
better  notices  of  things.  And  they  are  pardonable  without  repent- 
ance, if  by  repentance  we  mean  an  absolute  dereliction  of  them,  for 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  leave  them  quite ;  and  therefore  either  they 
shall  never  be  pardoned,  or  else  they  are  pardoned  without  such  a 
repentance  as  signifies  dereliction  or  entire  mastery  over  them. 

^  S.  Chrysost.  in  1  Cor.,  hoin.  viii.  [torn.  x.  p.  71  C] 
'  Iu  allegor.  [lib.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  368.] 
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58.  But  secondly,  sins  which  are  wilfully  and  knowingly  commit- 
ted, as  theft,  adultery,  murder,  are  unpardonable  without  repentance, 
that  is,  without  such  a  repentance  as  forsakes  them  actually  and  en- 
tirely, and  produces  such  acts  of  grace  as  are  proper  for  their  expia- 
tion :  but  yet  even  these  sins  require  not  such  a  repentance  as  sins 
against  the  holy  Ghost  do.  These  must  have  a  greater  sorrow, 
and  a  greater  shame,  and  a  more  severe  amends,  and  a  more  passion- 
ate lasting  prayer,  and  a  bigger  fear,  and  a  more  pubUc  amends,  and 
a  sharper  infliction,  and  greater  excellency  of  grace  than  is  necessary 
in  lesser  sins.  But  in  this  difference  of  sins  it  is  usual  to  promise 
pardon  to  the  less  and  not  to  the  greater,  when  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  smaller  sins  are  only  pardoned  upon  easier  terms :  an  example  of 
this  we  have  in  Clemens  AJexandrinus®,  Ta  ixkv  yap  TTpo€V€pyriOivTa 
iL<f>€C9rj,  TO,  b^  imyiv6ix€va  iKKaOaCpcrai,  *  sins  committed  before  bap- 
tism are  pardoned,  but  sins  after  it  must  be  purged,'  that  is,  by  a 
severe  repentance,  which  the  others  needed  not;  and  yet  without 
repentance  baptism  would  nothijig  avail  vicious  persons.  So  we  say 
concerning  those  sins  which  we  have  forgotten,  they  may  be  par- 
doned without  repentance,  meaning  without  a  special  repentance,  but 
yet  not  without  a  general.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  imperial  law,  that 
they  that  had  fallen  into  heresy  or  strange  superstitions,  they  were  to 
be  pardoned  if  they  did  repent :  but  if  they  did  relapse  they  should 
not  be  pardoned ;  but  they  mean,  Fenia  eodem  modo  pruMtari  non 
potest^ ;  so  Gratian,  Valens,  and  Valentiiiian  expressed  it.  So  that 
by  denying  pardon  they  only  mean  that  it  shall  be  liarder  with  such 
persons,  their  pardon  shall  not  be  so  easily  obtained ;  but  as  they 
repeat  their  sins  so  their  punishment  shall  increase,  and  at  last  if  no 
warning  will  serve,  it  shall  destroy  them. 

69.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  in  scripture  'pardonable'  and  'un- 
pardonable' signifies  no  more  than  'mortal'  and  'venial'  in  the  writ- 
ftigs  of  the  church;  of  which  I  have  given  accounts  in  its  proper 
place?.  But  when  a  sin  is  declared  deadly  or  killing,  and  damnation 
threatened  to  such  persons,  we  are  not  therefore,  if  we  have  commit- 
ted any  such,  to  lie  down  under  the  load  and  die ;  but  with  the  more 
earnestness  depart  from  it,  lest  that  which  is  of  a  killing,  damning 
nature,  prove  so  to  us  in  the  event.  For  the  sin  of  adultery  is  a 
damning  sin,  and  murder  is  a  killing  sin,  and  the  sin  against  the 
holy  Ghost  is  worse ;  and  they  are  all  unpardonable,  that  is,  con- 
demning ;  they  are  such  in  their  cause  or  in  themselves,  but  if  they 
prove  so  to  us  in  the  event  or  effect,  it  is  because  we  will  not  repent. 
'  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh  damna- 
tion to  himself** ;'  that's  as  high  an  expression  as  any ;  and  yet  there 
are  several  degrees  and  kinds  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  and 

•  [vid.  p.  899,  not  i /supra.] — Vid.  '  Lib.  iv.   cod.  Theod.   *  Ne   sacruni 

etiam  Caesar.  Arelat  horn.  xlii.  qusdatn  baptisma  itcretur.'  [lib.  xvi.  tit  G.] 

ad  banc  rem  spectantia.  [vid.  p.  135,  not  >  [Cap.  iii.  p.  88  sqq.,  supra.] 

y,  supra.]  »»  [1  Cor.  xi.  27.] 
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some  are  more  unpardonable  than  others ;  but  yet  the  Corinthians  who 
did  eat  unworthily,  some  of  them  coming  to  the  holy  supper  druuk^ 
and  others  schismatically,  were  by  S.  Paul  admitted  to  repentance. 
Some  sins  are  like  deadly  potions,  they  kill  the  man,  unless  he  speed- 
ily take  an  antidote,  or  unless  by  strength  of  nature  he  work  out  the 
poison  and  overcome  it ;  and  others  are  like  a  desperate  disease  or  a 
deadly  wound,  the  iliacal  passions,  the  physicians  give  him  over,  it  is 
a  Miserere  mei  Deus ;  of  which  though  men  despair,  yet  some  have 
been  cured.  Thus  also  in  the  capital  and  great  sins  many  of  them 
are  such  which  the  church  will  not  absolve,  or  dare  not  promise 
cure. 

Noil  est  in  medico  semper  releTetnr  ut  aeger; 
Interdum  docta  plus  Talet  arte  malum  K 

But  then  these  persons  are  sent  to  God,  and  are  bid  to  hope  for 
favour  from  thence,  and  may  find  it.     But  others  there  are  whom 
the  church  will  not  meddle  withal,  and  sends  them  to  God,  and 
God  will  not  absolve  them,  that  is,  they  shall  be  pardoned  neither 
by  God  nor  the  church,  '  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to 
come.'     But  the  reason  is  not  because  their  sin  is  in  all  its  periods 
of  an  unpardonable  nature,  but  because  they  have  persisted  in  it  too 
long,  and  God  in  the  secret  economy  of  His  mercies  hath  shut  the 
everlasting  doors ;  the  olive  doors  of  mercy  shall  not  be  opened  to 
them.     And  this  is  the  case  of  too  many  miserable  persons.     They 
who  repent  timely  and  holily,  are  not  in  this  number,  whatsoever 
sins  they  be  which  they  have  committed.     But  this  is  the  case  of 
them  whom  God  hath  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  of  them 
who  sin  against  God's  holy  spirit,  when  their  sin  is  grown  to  its  full 
measure.    So  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  Proverbs^  "Turn  ye  at  Mj 
reproof,  I  will  pour  out  My  spirit  unto  you  ;**  and  then  it  follows, 
"Because   I   have   called   and   ye  refused,   I   also   will   laugh   at 
your  caLimity,  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometli.*'     But  this  is 
not  in  all  the  periods  of  our  refusing  to  hear  God  calling  by  His 
spirit ;  but  when  the  sin  of  the  Amalekites  is  full,  then  it  is  un- 
pardonable, not  in  the  thing,  but  to  that  man,  at  that  time.     And 
besides  all  the  promises,  this  is  highly  verified  in  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour^  taken  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  where  it  is  affirmed, 
that  when   people  are  so  obstinate   and  wilfully  blind,  that  God 
then  leaves  to  give  them  clearer  testimony  and  a  mighty  grace,  '  lest 
they  should  hear  and  see  and  understand ;'  it  follows,  "  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them;**  plainly  telling  us  that  if 
even  then  they  should  repent,  God  could  not  but  forgive  them ;  and 
therefore  because  He  hath  now  no  love  left  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  former  obstinacy,  yet  wherever  you  can  suppose  repentance, 
there  you  may  more  than  suppose  a  pardon.     But  if  a  man  cannot^ 

»  [Ovid.,  epistt  ex  Ponto,  lib.  i.  ep.  8.  »•  [Pror.  i.  23.  6,  8.] 

lin.  17.  J  '  [Matt.  xiii.  15.] 
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or  will  not  repent,  then  it  is  another  consideration :  in  the  mean 
time,  nothing  ninders  but  that  every  sin  is  pardonable  to  him  that 
repents. 

60.  But  thus  we  find  that  the  style  of  scripture  and  the  expressions 
of  holy  persons,  is  otherwise  in  the  threatening  and  the  edict,  other- 
wise in  the  accidents  of  persons  and  practice.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
be  severe  when  duty  is  demanded ;  but  of  lapsed  persons  it  uses  not 
to  be  exacted  in  the  same  dialect.  It  is  as  all  laws  are.  In  the 
general  they  are  decretory,  in  the  use  and  application  they  are  easier. 
In  the  sanction  they  are  absolute  and  infinite,  but  yet  capable  of  inter- 
pretations, of  dispensations  and  relaxation  in  particular  cases.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  present  article ;  '  impossible,'  and  '  unpardonable,'  and 
'  damnation,'  and  *  shall  be  cut  off,'  and  '  nothing  remains  but  fearful 
expectation  of  judgment,'  are  exterminating  words  and  phrases  in  the 
law,  but  they  do  not  effect  all  that  they  there  signify,  to  any  but  the 
impenitent;  according  to  the  saying  of  Mark  the  hermit™,  OvdeU 
KaT€KpCOr)  €l  fxri  Tavrrjs^  KaT€(l)p6vrj<T€,  kou  oib^h  ^biKauiOrj  eZ  fjiif 
ravTTjs  iTn^fkfi,  *  no  man  is  ever  justified  but  he  that  carefully 
repents,  and  no  man  is  condemned  but  he  that  despises  repentance.' 
^iKdivOpiOTTov  /3A^/uifia  m poaiovaav  aibflrai  ii€Tivoiav,  said  S.  Basil®, 
'  the  eye  of  God,  who  is  so  great  a  lover  of  souls,  cannot  deny  the 
intercessions  and  litanies  of  repentance.' 

€6  The  for-  ^^*  ^^'^'^'*  although  the  doors  of  repentance  opcu 
mer  doctrines  re-  to  them  that  siu  after  baptism,  and  to  them  that  sin 
duced  to  prac-     ^ftcr  rcpentancfi,  yet  ewery  relapse  does  increase  the 

danger,  and  make  the  sin  to  be  less  pardonable  than 
before.     For, 

62.  a.  A  good  man  falling  into  sin  does  it  without  all  necessity : 
he  hath  assistances  great  enough  to  make  him  conqueror,  he  hath 
reason  enough  to  dissuade  him,  he  hath  sharp  senses  of  the  lilthiness 
of  sin,  his  spirit  is  tender,  and  is  crushed  with  the  uneasy  load,  he 
sighs  and  wakes,  and  is  troubled  and  distracted ;  and  if  he  sins,  he 
sins  with  pain  and  shame  and  smart ;  and  the  less  of  mistake  there  is 
in  his  case,  the  more  of  malice  is  ingredient,  and  greater  anger  is  like 
to  be  his  portion. 

63.  /3.  It  is  a  particular  unthankfulness  when  a  man  that  was 
once  pardoned  shall  relapse.  And  when  obliged  persons  prove 
enemies,  they  are  ever  the  most  malicious ;  as  having  nothing  to 
protect  or  cover  their  shame,  but  impudence. 

So  did  the  Greeks  treat  Agamemnon  ill,  because  he  used  them  but 
too  well.     Such  persons  are  like  travellers  who  in  a  storm  running 

■  [De  popnitentia,  cap.  xi.]  ras  vpoin^Aaici^dtrrwi',  Ijyovf  v0pi^6irr90m, 

■  Uc.  fierayoias.]  ,        — Suidas,  col.  385  C. 

•  [Sc  Basil.  Seleuc.  episc,orat.  xii.in         — Irjirav  *Axcu<h,  ia  another  readinf^; 
Jonam.  p.  106.  8vo.  ap.  Commelin.  1596.]      Paitsmiogr.  ed.  Gaisford  ;   in  proverhiit 
f  [*H  wapoifila  Kara  r»¥  towj  ib*pry4-       e  cod.  Bodl.  143,  et  Diogcn.  i.  99.] 
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to  a  fig-tree,  when  the  storm  is  over  they  beat  the  branches  and 
pluck  the  fruit,  and  having  run  to  an  altar  for  sanctuary,  they  steal 
the  chalice  from  the  holy  place,  and  rob  the  temple  that  secured 
them.  And  God  does  more  resent  it  that  the  lambs  which  He  feeds 
at  His  own  table,  wliich  are  as  so  many  sons  and  daughters  to  Him, 
that  daily  suck  plenty  from  His  two  breasts  of  mercy  and  providence, 
that  they  should  in  His  own  house  make  a  mutiny,  and  put  on 
the  fierceness  of  wolves,  and  rise  up  against  their  Lord  and  Shep- 
herd. 

64.  y.  Every  relapse  after  repentance,  is  directly  and  in  its 
proper  principle  a  greater  sin.  Our  first  faults  are  pitiable,  and  we 
do  pati  hutnanum,  we  '  do  after  the  manner  of  men  /  out  when  we  are 
recovered,  and  then  die  again,  we  Aofacere  diadolicum,  we  do  after 
the  manner  of  devils.  For  from  ignorance  to  sin,  from  passion  and 
youthful  appetites  to  sin,  from  violent  temptations  and  little  strengths 
to  fall  into  sin,  is  no  very  great  change;  it  is  from  a  corrupted 
nature  to  corrupted  manners  :  but  from  grace  to  return  to  sin,  from 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  delight  in  goodness  and  wise  notices, 
from  God  and  His  Christ  to  return  to  sin,  to  foolish  actions,  and 
nonsense  principles,  is  a  change  great  as  was  the  fall  of  the  morn- 
ing stars  when  they  descended  cheaply  and  foolishly  into  darkness. 
Well  therefore  may  it  be  pitied  in  a  child  to  choose  a  bright  dagger 
before  a  warm  coat,  but  when  he  hath  been  refreshed  by  this  and 
smarted  by  that,  if  he  chooses  again,  he  will  choose  better.  But 
men  that  have  tried  both  states,  that  have  rejoiced  for  their  de- 
liverance from  temptation,  men  that  have  given  thanks  to  God  for 
their  safety  and  innocence,  men  that  have  been  wearied  and  ashamed 
of  the  follies  of  sin,  that  have  weighed  both  sides  and  have  given  wise 
sentence  for  God  and  for  religion,  if  they  shall  choose  again,  and  choose 
amiss,  it  must  be  bv  something  bv  which  Lucifer  did  in  the  face  of 
God  choose  to  3efy  Him,  and  desire  to  turn  devil,  and  be  miserable 
and  wicked  for  ever  and  ever. 

65.  b.  If  a  man  repents  of  his  repentances  and  returns  to  his  sins, 
all  his  intermedial  repentance  shall  stand  for  nothing :  the  sins  which 
were  marked  for  pardon  shall  break  out  in  guilt,  and  be  exacted 
of  him  in  fearful  punisliments,  as  if  he  never  had  repented.  For  if 
good  works  crucified  by  sins  are  made  alive  by  repentance,  by  the 
same  reason  those  sins  also  will  live  again,  if  the  repentance  dies ; 
it  being  equally  just  that  if  the  man  repents  of  his  repentance,  God 
also  should  repent  of  His  pardon. 

66.  For  wc  must  observe  carefully  that  there  is  a  pardon  of  sins 
proper  to  this  life,  and  another  proper  to  the  world  to  come. 
"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,"  and  "  what  ye  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  p.*'  That  is,  there  are  two  remis- 
sions^, one  here,  the  other  hereafter;  that  here  is  wrought  by  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  by  faith  and  obedience,  by 

'  [John  XX.  23;  Matt  xviii.  18.}  <^  Vid.  supra,  num.  63. 

vir.  E  e 
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moral  instruments  and  the  divine  grace ;  all  which  are  divisible  and 
gradual,  and  grow  or  diminish,  ebb  or  flow,  change  or  persist,  and 
consequently  grow  on  to  ettect,  or  else  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  that 
final  grace  which  alone  is  efl'ective  of  that  benefit  which  we  here 
contend  for.  Here  in  proper  speaking  our  pardon  is  but  a  disposi- 
tion towards  the  great  and  final  pardon ;  a  possibility  and  ability  to 
pursue  that  interest,  to  contend  for  that  absolution  :  and  accordingly, 
it  is  wrought  by  parts,  and  is  signified  and  promoted  by  every  act  of 
grace  that  puts  us  in  order  to  heaven,  or  the  state  of  final  pardon. 
God  gives  us  one  degree  of  pardon  when  He  forbears  to  kill  us  in 
the  act  of  sin ;  when  He  admits,  when  He  calls,  when  He  smites  us 
into  repentance,  when  He  invites  us  by  mercies  and  promises,  when 
He  abates  or  defers  His  anger,  when  He  sweetly  engages  us  in  the 
ways  of  holiness,  these  are  several  parts  and  steps  of  pardon ;  for  if 
God  were  extremely  angry  with  us  as  we  deserve,  nothing  of  all  this 
would  be  done  unto  us:  and  still  God^s  favours  increase,  and  the 
degrees  of  pardon  multiply,  as  our  endeavours  are  prosperous,  as  we 
apply  ourselves  to  religion  and  holiness,  and  make  use  of  the  benefits 
of  the  church,  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  as  our 
resolutions  pass  into  acts  and  habits  of  virtue.  But  then  in  this 
world  we  are  to  expect  no  other  pardon,  but  a  fluctuating,  alterable, 
uncertain  pardon,  as  our  duty  is  uncertain.  Hereafter  it  shall  be 
finished,  if  here  we  persevere  in  the  parts  and  progressions  of  our 
repentance:  but  as  yet  it  is  an  embryo,  in  a  state  of  conduct  and 
imperfection;  here  we  always  pray  for  it,  always  hope  it,  always 
labour  for  it ;  but  we  are  not  fully  and  finally  absolved  till  the  day 
of  sentence  and  judgment ;  until  that  day  we  hope  and  labour. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  to  represent  in  what  state  of  things 
our  pardon  stands  here;  and  that  it  is  not  only  conditional,  but  of 
itself  a  mutable  effect,  a  disposition  towards  the  great  pardon,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  not  nursed  and  maintained  by  the  proper  instru- 
ments of  its  progression,  it  dies  like  an  abortive  conception,  and 
shall  not  have  that  immortality  whither  it  was  designed. 

OvK  Apa  rovro  fidrcuov  (xos  fiepovuv  riyl  Acx^i?* 

'for  it  was  not  ill  said  of  old,  He  that  remits  of  his  severity  and 
interrupts  his  course,  does  also  break  it,'  and  then  he  breaks  his 
hopes,  and  dissolves  the  golden  chain  which  reached  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  grace. 

67.  Secondly,  here  therefore  the  advice  is  reasonable  and  necessary, 
— He  that. would  ensure  his  pardon  must  persevere  in  duty;  and  to 
that  purpose  must  make  a  full  and  perfect  work  in  his  mortifications 
and  fights  against  sin ;  he  must  not  suffer  any  thing  to  remain  behind 
which  may  ever  spring  up  and  bear  the  apples  of  Sodom*.     It  is 

»  [Diog.  Laert  de  Theophrasto,  in  vita  ejus,  cap.  xi.  torn.  i.  p.  341.] 
■  [For  the  origin  of  this  expression,  see  voL  iv.  p.  539,  note  k.] 
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the  advice  of  Dion  Prusseensis^,  "He  Uiat  goes  to  cleanse  his  soul 
from  lusts  like  a  wild  desert  from  beasts  of  prey^  unless  he  do  it 
thoroughly^  in  a  short  time  will  be  destroyed  by  the  remaining 
portions  of  his  concupiscence.''  For  as  a  fever  whose  violence  is 
abated  and  the  malignity  lessened^  and  the  man  returns  to  temper 
and  reason^  to  quiet  nights  and  cheerful  days,  if  yet  there  remains 
any  of  the  unconquered  humour,  it  is  apt  to  be  set  on  work  again 
by  every  cold,  or  little  violence  of  chance,  and  the  same  disease 
returns  with  a  bigger  violence  and  danger:  so  it  is  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  our  sins ;  that  which  remains  behind,  is  of  too  great  power 
to  effect  all  the  purposes  of  our  death,  and  to  make  us  to  have 
fought  in  vain,  and  lose  all  our  labours  and  all  our  hopes,  and  the 
intermedial  piety  being  lost,  will  exasperate  us  the  more,  and  kill 
us  more  certainly  than  our  former  vices;  as  cold  water  taken  to 
cool  the  body  innames  it  more,  and  makes  cold  to  be  the  kindler  of 
a  greater  fire. 

68.  Thirdly,  let  no  man  be  too  forward  in  saying  his  sin  is  par- 
doned, for  our  present  persuasions  are  too  gay  and  confident ;  and 
that  which  is  not  repentance  sufficient  for  a  lustful  thought,  or  one 
single  act  of  uncleanness  or  intemperance,  we  usually  reckon  to  be 
the  very  porch  of  heaven,  and  expiatory  of  the  vilest  and  most  habi- 
tual crimes.  It  were  well  if  the  spiritual"  and  the  curates  of  souls 
were  not  the  authors  or  encouragers  of  this  looseness  of  confidence 
and  credulity.  To  confess  and  to  absolve  is  all  the  method  of  our 
modem  repentance,  even  when  it  is  the  most  severe.  Indeed  in  the 
church  of  England  I  cannot  so  easily  blame  that  proceeding;  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  that  use  the  proper  and  secret  ministry  of  a 
spiritual  guide,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  that  does  so  hath  long 
repented  and  done  some  violence  to  himself  and  more  to  his  sins,  be- 
fore he  can  master  himself  so  much  as  to  bring  liimself  to  submit  to 
that  ministry.  But  there  where  the  practice  is  common,  and  the 
shame  is  taken  off,  and  the  duty  returns  at  certain  festivals,  and  is 
frequently  performed,  to  absolve  as  soon  as  the  sinner  confesses,  and 
leave  him  to  amend  afterwards  if  he  please,  is  to  give  him  confidence 
and  carelessness,  but  not  absolution''. 

69.  Fourthly,  do  not  judge  of  the  pardon  of  thy  sins  by  light  and 
trifling  significations,  but  by  long,  lasting,  and  material  events.  If 
God  coutniues  to  call  thee  to  rei>entance,  there  is  hopes  that  He  is 
ready  to  pardon  thee ;  and  if  thou  dost  obey  the  heavenly  calling, 
and  dost  not  defer  to  begin,  nor  stop  in  thy  course,  nor  retire  to  thy 
'  vain  conversation,'  thou  art  in  the  sure  way  of  pardon,  and  mayest  also 
finish  it.  But  if  thou  dost  believe  that  thy  sins  are  pardoned,  re- 
member the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  Mary  Magdalen,  '  Much 
is  forgiven  her,  and  she  loved  much.'     If  thou  fearest  thy  sins  are 

•  fal.  Dio  Chrysostom.,  orat  v.,  torn.  i.  »  Vide  Cyprian.,  lib.  iii.  epp.  14,  15,  et 
p.  19-5.]                                                              16.  fal.  epp.  16,  15,  et  17,  p.  33  sqq.]  et 

*  [See  p.  394,  line  1,  abovf.]  De  lapsi*,  [p.  121  »qq.] 
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not  pardoned,  pray  the  more  earnestly,  and  mortify  thy  sin  with  the 
more  severity ;  and  be  no  more  troubled  concerning  the  event  of  it, 
but  let  thy  whole  care  and  appUcations  be  concerning  thy  duty.  I 
have  ready  of  one  that  was  much  afflicted  with  fear  concerning  his 
final  state ;  and  not  knowing  whether  he  should  persevere  in  grace, 
and  obtain  a  glorious  pardon  at  last,  cried  out,  0  si  scirem,  8fc,, 
'  Would  to  God  I  might  but  know  whether  I  should  persevere  or 
no !'     He  was  answered, '  What  wouldest  thou  do  if  thou  ^ 

wouldest  thou  be  careless,  or  more  curious  of  thy  di  ^^^^ 
knowledge  would  make  thee  careless,  desire  it  not ;  bui^^HFouh 
improve  thy  diligence,  then  what  thou  wouldest  do  in  caseinou  didst  *^^ 
know,  do  that  now  thou  dost  not  know ;  and  whatever  thy  notice  or^»^^ 
persuasion  be,  the  thing  in  itself  will  be  more  secure,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  in  the  end/  But  if  any  man  is  curious  of  the  event,  and 
would  fain  know  of  the  event  of  his  soul,  let  him  reveal  the  state  of 
his  soul  to  a  godly  and  a  prudent  spiritual  guide ;  and  he,  when  he 
hath  searched  diligently,  and  observed  him  curiously,  can  tell  him  all 
that  is  to  be  told,  and  give  him  all  the  assurance  that  is  to  be  given, 
and  warrant  him,  as  much  as  himself  hath  received  a  warrant  to  do 
it.  Unless  God  be  pleased  to  draw  the  curtains  of  His  sanctuary, 
and  open  the  secrets  of  His  eternal  counsel,  there  is  no  other  cer- 
tainty of  an  actual  pardon  but  what  the  church  does  minister,  and 
what  can  be  prudently  derived  from  ourselves.  For  to  every  such 
curious  person  this  only  is  to  be  said,  Do  you  believe  the  promises, 
that  if  we  confess  our  sins  and  forsake  them,  if  we  believe  and  obey, 
we  shall  be  pardoned  and  saved  ?  If  so,  then  enquire  whether  or  no 
thou  dost  perform  the  conditions  of  thy  pardon.  '  How  shall  I  know  V 
Examine  thyself,  try  thy  own  spirit,  and  use  the  help  of  a  holy  and  a 
wise  guide;  he  will  teach  thee  to  know  thyself.  If  after  all  this 
thou  answerest  that  thou  canst  not  tell  whether  thy  heart  be  right 
and  thy  duty  acceptable,  then  sit  Aovrt\  and  hope  the  best,  and  work 
in  as  much  light  and  hope  as  thou  hast ;  but  never  enquire  after  the 
secret  of  God,  when  thou  doest  not  so  much  as  know  thyself;  and 
how  canst  thou  hope  to  espy  the  most  private  counsels  of  heaven, 
when  thou* canst  not  certainly  perceive  what  is  in  thy  own  hand 
and  heart  But  if  thou  cajist  know  thyself,  you  need  not  enquire  any 
further;  if  thy  duty  be  performed,  you  may  be  secure  of. all  that  is 
on  God's  part. 

70.  Fifthly,  whenever  repentance  begins,  know  that  from  thencefor- 
ward the  sinner  begins  to  live ;  but  then  never  let  that  repentance  die. 
Do  not  at  any  time  say,  I  have  repented  of  such  a  sin,  and  am  at 
peace  for  that ;  for  a  man  ought  never  to  be  at  peace  with  sin,  nor 
think  that  any  thing  we  can  do  is  too  much.  Our  repentance  for 
sin  is  never  to  be  at  an  end  till  faith  itself  shall  be  no  more ;  for 
faith  and  repentance  are  but  the  same  covenant ;  and  so  long  as  the 

y  [Tlie  original  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Th.  h  Keinpis  de  imit  Christi,  i.  25.  2.] 
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just  does  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  so  long  he  lives  by  repent- 
ance; for  by  that  fiiitli  in  Him  our  sins  are  pardoned,  that  is,  by  be- 
coming His  disciples  we  enter  into  the  covenant  of  repentance.  And 
he  undervalues  his  sin,  and  overvalues  his  ftorrow,  who  at  any  time 
fears  he  shall  do  ftqpuch,  or  make  his  pardon  too  secure,  and 
therefore  sets  him  down  and' says.  Now  I  have  repented. 

71.  Sixthly,  let  no  man  ever  say  he  hath  committed  the  sin  against 
the  holj^Ghost,  or  the  unpardonable  sin;  for  there  are  but  few  that 

'Jie  can  best  confute  himself  if  he  cau  but  tell  that  lie  is 
J.  and  begs  for  pardon  and  hopes  for  it,  and  desires  to 
■this  man  hath  already  obtained  some  degrees  of  par- 

lui's*  argument  in  this  case  also  is  a  demoustrabou, 

"If  when  W  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  His  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
life."  That  is,  if  God  to  enemies  gives  the  first  grace,  much  more 
will  He  give  the  second,  if  they  make  use  of  t)if  first.  Por  from 
none  to  a  little  is  an  iufinit£  distance ;  but  from  a  little  to  a  great 
deal,  is  not  so  much.  And  therefore  since  God  hath  given  us  means 
of  pardon  and  the  grace  of  repentance,  we  may  certainly  expect  tho 
fruit  of  pardon :  for  it  is  a  greater  tiling  to  give  repeutauce  to  a 
sinner  than  to  give  pardon  to  the  penitent.  Whoever  repents  hath 
not  committed  the  great  sin,  tJie  unpardotiable.  For  it  is  long*  of 
the  man,  not  of  the  sin,  that  any  sin  is  unpardonable. 

72.  Seventlily,  let  every  man  be  careful  of  entering  into  any  great 
states  of  sin,  lest  he  be  unawares  guilty  of  the  great  offence.  Every 
resisting  of  a  holy  motion  calling  us  from  sin,  every  act  against  a 
clear  reason  or  revelation,  every  confident  progression  iti  sin,  every 
resolution  to  commit  a  sin  in  despite  of  conscience,  is  an  access  to- 
wards the  great  sin  or  state  of  evil.  Therefore  concerning  such  a 
man,  let  others  fear  since  he  will  not,  and  '  save  hiui  with  fear,  pluck- 
ing him  out  of  the  fire"";'  but  when  he  begins  to  return,  that  gfQtt 
fear  is  over  in  many  degrees ;  for  even  in  Mose^  law  there  were  a 
piations  appointed  not  only  for  error,  but  for  presumptuous  sins. 

'  [Roni.  I.  10.)  Gower,  De 

•  [See  p.  275,   Dole  b,  (bare.      In     (printed  by  Bai 

£ul  if  it  i«  alon^ 
®( ibat  pt  nnabaai 
&t  lUi  If  li  btlongt  an  sua  tet. 
And  iu  Chiucei  (primed  by  Wynkyn  de  Woide)  '  Ti 
It  ran  uoi  irib  tniinf  on  it  tnu  a  longi 
Vui  iikII  IE  nou  gnu  tnpf  is  oi  anuingt  tec. 
In  the  |iro[og:ue  or  (he  '  ReUirn  from      my  put  >  night  or 
Parnataut,'  as  printed  1606,  might  lUegie  ou  it."] 

'It«  ill  long  on  ynu,  t  could  not  gel         '  [Jude  2.'t.] 
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not  pardoned,  pray  the  more  earnestly,  and  mortify  thy  sin  with  the 
more  severity ;  and  be  no  more  troubled  concerning  the  event  of  it, 
but  let  thy  whole  care  and  applications  be  concerning  thy  duty.  I 
have  read^^  of  one  that  was  much  afflicted  with  fear  concerning  his 
final  state ;  and  not  knowing  whether  he  should  persevere  in  grace, 
and  obtain  a  glorious  pardon  at  last,  cried  out,  0  d  scirem,  8fc,, 
'  Would  to  God  I  might  but  know  whether  I  should  persevere  or 
no !'  He  was  answered, '  What  wouldest  thou  do  if  thoujjgf^ui 
wouldest  thou  be  careless,  or  more  curious  of  thy  di  ^^^^ 
knowledge  would  make  thee  careless,  desire  it  not ;  bui^^HFouh 
im])rove  thy  diligence,  then  what  thou  wouldest  do  in  caseiuou  didst  ♦.sl| 
know,  do  that  now  thou  dost  not  know ;  and  whatever  thy  notice  or^*^ 
persuasion  be,  the  thing  in  itself  will  be  more  secure,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  in  the  end/  But  if  any  man  is  curious  of  the  event,  and 
would  fain  know  of  the  event  of  his  soul,  let  him  reveal  the  state  of 
his  soul  to  a  godly  and  a  prudent  spiritual  guide ;  and  he,  when  he 
hath  searched  diligently,  and  observed  him  curiously,  can  tell  him  all 
that  is  to  be  told,  and  give  him  all  the  assurance  that  is  to  be  given, 
and  warrant  him,  as  much  as  himself  hath  received  a  warrant  to  do 
it.  Unless  God  be  pleased  to  draw  the  curtains  of  His  sanctuary, 
and  open  the  secrets  of  His  eternal  counsel,  there  is  no  other  cer- 
tainty of  an  actual  pardon  but  what  the  church  does  minister,  and 
what  can  be  prudently  derived  from  ourselves.  For  to  every  such 
curious  person  this  oiily  is  to  be  said.  Do  you  believe  the  promises, 
that  if  we  confess  our  sins  and  forsake  them,  if  we  believe  and  obey, 
we  shall  be  pardoned  and  saved  ?  If  so,  then  enquire  whether  or  no 
thou  dost  perform  the  conditions  of  thy  pardon.  '  How  shall  I  know  V 
Examine  thyself,  try  thy  own  spirit,  and  use  the  help  of  a  holy  and  a 
wise  guide;  he  will  teach  thee  to  know  thyself.  If  after  all  this 
thou  answerest  that  thou  canst  not  tell  whether  thy  heart  be  right 
and  thy  dutv  acceptable,  then  sit  down  and  hope  the  best,  and  work 
in  as  much  light  and  hope  as  thou  hast ;  but  never  enquire  after  the 
secret  of  God,  when  thou  doest  not  so  much  as  know  thyself ;  and 
how  canst  thou  hope  to  espy  the  most  private  counsels  of  heaven, 
when  thou* canst  not  certainly  perceive  what  is  in  thy  own  hand 
and  heart  But  if  thou  cajist  know  thyself,  you  need  not  enquire  any 
further;  if  thy  duty  be  performed,  you  may  be  secure  of. all  that  is 
on  God's  part. 

70.  Fifthly,  wlienever  repentance  begins,  know  that  from  thencefor- 
ward the  sinner  begins  to  live ;  but  then  never  let  that  repentance  die. 
Do  not  at  any  time  say,  I  have  repented  of  such  a  sin,  and  am  at 
peace  for  that;  for  a  man  ought  never  to  be  at  peace  with  sin,  nor 
think  that  any  thing  we  can  do  is  too  much.  Our  repentance  for 
sin  is  never  to  be  at  an  end  till  faith  itself  shall  be  no  more ;  for 
faith  and  repentance  are  but  the  same  covenant ;  and  so  long  as  the 

y  [The  original  is  a  beautTul  passage  in  Th.  k  Keinpi«,  de  imit  Christi,  i.  25.  2.] 
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just  does  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  so  long  he  lives  by  repent- 
ance ;  for  by  that  faith  in  Hiin  our  sins  are  pardoned,  that  is,  by  be- 
coming His  disciples  we  enter  into  the  covenant  of  repentance.  And 
be  undervalues  uis  sin,  and  overvalues  his  sorrow,  who  at  any  time 
fears  he  shall  do  Slouch,  or  make  bis  pardon  too  secure,  and 
therefore  seta  him  down  and" says.  Now  I  have  repented, 

71.  Sixthly,  let  no  man  ever  say  he  hath  committed  the  sin  against 
the  bolLOhost,  or  the  unpardonable  sin ;  for  there  are  but  few  that 

:i  beat  confute  himself  if  he  can  but  tell  that  be  is 
and  begs  for  pardon  and  hopes  for  it,  and  desires  to 
this  man  hatb  already  obtained  Bome  degrees  of  par- 

ul'a*  argument  in  this  case  also  is  a  demonstration, 

"Tf  when  «t  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  His  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
life."  That  is,  if  God  to  enemies  gives  the  first  grace,  much  more 
will  He  give  the  second,  if  they  make  use  of  t)(p  first.  For  from 
none  to  a  little  is  an  infinite  distance ;  but  from  a  little  to  a  great 
deal,  ia  not  so  much.  And  therefore  since  God  bath  given  us  means 
of  pardon  and  the  grace  of  repentance,  we  may  certainly  expect  tha 
fruit  of  pardon ;  for  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  give  repentauce  to  a 
sinner  than  to  give  pardon  to  the  penitent.  Wlioever  repents  hath 
not  committed  the  great  sin,  the  unpardonable.  For  it  ia  long'  of 
the  man,  not  of  the  sin,  that  any  sin  is  unpardonable. 

72.  Seventhly,  let  every  man  be  careful  of  entering  into  any  great 
states  of  sin,  lest  he  be  unawares  guilty  of  the  great  offence.  Every 
resisting  of  a  holy  motion  calling  us  from  sin,  every  act  against  a 
clear  reason  or  revelation,  every  confident  progression  in  sin,  every 
resolution  to  commit  a  sin  in  despite  of  conscience,  is  an  access  to- 
wards  the  great  sin  or  stite  of  evil.  Therefore  concerning  such  a 
man,  let  others  fear  since  he  will  not,  and  'save  him  with  fear,  pluck- 
ing him  out  of  the  fire '' ;'  but  when  he  begins  to  return,  that  gr^nt 
fear  is  over  in  many  degrees ;  for  even  in  Mo^csf  law  there  were  ei> 
piations  appointed  uot  outy  for  error,  but  for  prelumptuous  sins. 

'  [Rom.  V.  10.]  Gower,  De  ranJtmsnL,  book  r.  lo,  M  t. 

'  [See   p.   2TS,    note   h,   iboTc.       In      (priiiled  by  BaAeleCte,  I5U2),  oe  hkvr. 
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'  It!  all  long  on  you,  1  could  not  get         °  [Judc  Z^J 
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THE  PRAYER. 


I. 


O  ETERNAL  Qod,  gracioos  and  merciful,  I  adore  the  immensity  and 
deepest  abyss  of  Thy  mercy  and  wisdom,  that  Thou  dost  pity  our 
infinrfities,  instruct  our  ignorances,  pass  by  thousands  of  our  follies, 
invitest  us  to  repentance,  and  dost  offer  pardon,  because  we  arc 
miserable,  and  because  we  need  it,  and  because  Thou  art  good,  and 
delightest  in  shewing  mercy.  Blessed  be  Thy  holy  name,  and  blessed 
be  that  infinite  mercy  which  issues  forth  from  the  fountains  of  our 
Saviour,  to  refresh  our  weariness,  and  to  water  our  stony  hearts,  and 
to  cleanse  our  polluted  souls.  O  cause  that  these  Thy  mercies  may 
not  run  in  vain,  but  may  redeem  my  lost  soul,  and  recover  Thy  own 
inheritance,  and  sanctify  Thy  portion,  the  heart  of  Thy  servant  and 
all  my  faculties. 


II. 

Blessed  Jesus,  Thou  becamest  a  little  lower  than  tlie  angels,  but 
Thou  didst  make  us  greater,  doing  that  for  us  which  Thou  didst  not 
do  for  them.  Thou  didst  not  pay  for  them  one  drop  of  blood,  nor 
endure  one  stripe  to  recover  the  fallen  stars,  nor  give  one  groan  to 
snatch  the  accursed  spirits  from  their  fearful  prisons ;  but  Thou  didst 
empty  all  Thy  veins  for  me,  and  gavest  Thy  heart  to  redeem  me 
from  innumerable  sins  and  an  intolerable  calamity.  O  my  God,  let 
all  this  heap  of  excellencies  and  glorious  mercies  be  effective  upon 
Thy  servant,  and  work  in  me  a  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  a  perfect 
hatred  of  them,  a  watchfulness  against  temptations,  severe  and  holy 
resolutions,  active  and  effective  of  my  duty.  O  let  me  never  fall 
from  sin  to  sin,  nor  persevere  in  any,  nor  love  any  thing  which  Thou 
hatest ;  but  give  me  Thy  holy  spirit  to  conduct  and  rule  me  for  ever, 
and  make  me  obedient  to  Thy  good  spirit,  never  to  grieve  Him, 
never  to  resist  Him,  never  to  quench  Him.  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  with 
Thy  mighty  power  from  falling  into  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get 
the  dominion  over  me  :  so  shall  I  be  innocent  from  the  great  offence. 
Let  me  never  despair  of  Thy  mercies  by  reason  of  my  sins,  nor  neglect 
my  repentance  by  reason  of  Thy  infinite  loving-kindness ;  but  let  Tliy 
goodness  bring  me  and  all  sinners  to  repentance,  and  Thy  mercies 
give  us  pardon,  and  Thy  holy  spirit  give  us  perseverance,  and  Tliy 
infinite  favour  bring  us  to  glory,  thnmgh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorcf. 
Amen. 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PENANCE,  OR  THE  FRUITS  OF  REPENTANCE. 

S 1  What  th  ^  •  ^^^^  fruits  of  repentance  are  the  actions  of  spi- 

fruits' of  repent-  ritual  life,  and  signify  proj)erly  all  that  piety  and 
^ce  arc  iu  geue-  obedience  which  we  pay  to  God  in  the  days  of  our  re- 
turn, after  we  have  begun  to  follow  sober  counsels. 
For  since  all  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  a  st^ite  of  repentance,  that  is, 
of  contention  against  sin,  and  the  parts  and  proper  periods  of  victory ; 
and  repentance,  which  includes  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  is  but  another 
word  to  express  the  same  grace,  or  mercies  of  the  evangelical  cove- 
nant; it  follows  that  whatsoever  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  a 
means  to  possess  that  grace,  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  repentance, 
or  the  fruits  of  God's  mercy  and  our  endeavours.  And  in  this  sense 
S.  John  the  baptist  means  it,  saying,  "  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;"  that  is,  '  Since  now  the  great  expectation  of 
the  world  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  Lord's  Christ  will  open  the  gates 
of  mercy,  and  give  repentance  to  the  world,  see  that  ye  live  accord- 
ingly, in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ/  That 
did  in  the  event  of  things  prove  to  be  the  effect  of  that  sermon. 

2.  But  although  all  the  parts  of  holy  life  are  fruits  of  repentance, 
w^hen  it  is  taken  for  the  state  of  favour  published  by  the  gospel ;  yet 
when  repentance  is  a  particular  duty  or  virtue,  the  integral  parts  of 
holy  life  are  also  constituent  parts  of  repentance ;  and  then  by  the 
fruits  of  repentance  must  be  meant  the  less  necessary,  but  very  useful 
effects  ana  ministries  of  repentance,  which  are  significations  and 
exercises  of  the  main  duty.  And  these  are.  Sorrow  for  sins,  com- 
monly called  Contrition, — Uonfession  of  them, — and  Satisfactions ;  by 
which  ought  to  be  meant,  an  opposing  a  contrary  act  of  virtue  to  the 
precedent  act  of  sin,  and  a  punishing  of  ourselves  out  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  for  our  folly.  And  this  is  best  done  by  all  those  acts  of 
religion  by  which  God  is  properly  appeased,  and  sin  is  destroyed, 
that  is,  by  those  acts  which  signify  our  love  to  God,  and  our  hatred 
to  sin,  such  as  are  prayer,  and  alms,  and  forgiving  injuries,  and 
punishing  ourselves,  that  is,  a  forgiving  every  one  but  ourselves. 

3.  Many  of  these,  I  say,  are  not  essential  parts  of  repentance, 
without  the  actual  exercise  of  which  no  man  in  any  case  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  penitent;  for  the  constituent  parts  of  repentance  are 
nothing  but  the  essential  parts  of  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  God,  that  is,  direct  abstinence  from  evil,  and  doing  what  is  in  the 
j)recept.  13ut  they  are  fruits  and  significations,  exercises  and  blessed 
productions  of  repentance,  useful  to  excellent  ])urposes  of  it,  and  such 
from  which  a  man  cannot  be  excused  but  by  great  accidents  and 
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rare  contingencies.  To  visit  prisoners,  and  to  redeem  captives,  and 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  are  acts  of  charity ;  but  he  that  does  not  act 
these  special  instances,  is  not  always  to  be  condemned  for  want  of 
chiu'ity,  because  by  other  acts  of  grace  he  may  signify  and  exercise 
his  duty.  He  only  that  refuses  any  instances  because  the  grace  is 
not  operative,  he  only  is  the  uncharitable,  but  to  the  particulars  he 
can  be  determined  only  by  somethijig  from  without,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  grace  itself  that  it  works  where  it  can,  or  where  it  is  prudently 
chosen.  So  it  is  in  these  fruits  of  repentance.  He  that  out  of 
hatred  to  sin  abstains  from  it,  and  out  of  love  to  God  endeavours  to 
keep  His  commandments,  he  is  a  true  penitent,  though  he  never  lie 
upon  the  ground,  or  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer,  or  make  himself 
sick  wtth  fasting ;  but  he  that  in  all  circumstances  refuses  any  or  all 
of  these,  and  hath  not  hatred  enough  against  his  sin  to  punish  it  in 
himself,  when  to  do  so  may  accidentally  be  necessary  or  enjoined, 
h«  hath  cause  to  suspect  himself  not  to  be  a  true  penitent. 

4.  No  one  of  these  is  necessary  in  the  special  instance,  except 
those  which  are  distinctly  and  upon  their  own  accounts  under  an- 
other precept,  as  prayer  and  forgiving  injuries,  and  self-affliction  in 
general,  and  confession.  But  those  which  are  only  apt  ministries  to 
the  grace,  which  can  be  ministered  unto  equally  by  other  instances, 
those  are  left  to  the  choice  of  every  one,  or  to  be  determined  or 
bound  upon  us  by  accidents  and  by  the  church. — But  every  one  of 
the  particulars  hath  in  it  something  of  special  consideration. 

§2.  Ofcontri-  5.  a)  Ik  all  repentances  it  is  necessary  that  we 
tiou  or  godly  sor-  understand  some  sorrow  ingredient,  or  appendent,  or 
meaauresT^^anS  beginning.  To  repent  is  to  leave  a  ain;  which  he- 
constitution  of  iu  cause  it  must  have  a  cause  to  effect  it,  can  begin  no 
where  but  where  the  sin  is  for  some  reason  or  other  disliked,  that  is, 
because  it  does  a  mischief.  It  is  enough  to  leave  it,  that  we  know 
it  will  ruin  us  if  we  abide  in  it,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  us 
grieve  for  it  when  it  is  past  and  quitted.  For  if  we  believe  that  as 
soon  as  ever  we  repent  of  it,  we  shall  be  accepted  to  pardon,  and 
that  infalUbly,  and  that  being  once  forsaken  it  does  not  and  shall 
not  prejudice  us,  he  that  considers  this,  and  remembers  it  was  plea- 
sant to  him,  will  scarce  find  cause  enough  to  be  sorrowful  for  it. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  say,  he  must  grieve  for  it,  or  else  it  will  do 
him  mischief.  For  this  is  not  true,  for  how  can  sorrow  prevent 
the  mischief,  when  the  sorrow  of  itself  is  not  an  essential  duty;  or 
if  it  were  so  in  itself,  yet  by  accident  it  becomes  not  to  be  so,  for  by 
being  unreasonable  and  impossible,  it  becomes  also  not  necessary, 
not  a  duty.  To  be  sorrowful  is  not  always  in  our  power,  any  more 
than  to  be  merry;  and  both  of  them  are  the  natural  products  of 
their  own  objects  and  of  nothing  else;  and  then  if  sin  does  us 

Eleasure  at  first,  and  at  last  no  mischief  to  the  penitent,  to  bid  them 
e  sorrowful  lest  it  should  do  mischief,  is  as  improper  a  nmedy  as 
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if  we  were  commanded  to  be  hungry  to  prevent  being  beaten.  He 
that  felt  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  sin^  and  is  now  told  he  shall  feel 
none  of  its  evils^  and  that  it  can  no  more  hurt  him  when  it  is  forsaken 
tiian  a  bee  when  the  sting  is  out,  if  he  be  commanded  to  grieve^ 
may  justly  return  in  answer,  that  as  yet  he  perceives  no  cause. 

6.  If  it  be  told  him.  It  is  cause  enough  to  grieve  that  he  hath 
oflfended  God,  who  can  punish  him  with  sad,  unsufferable,  and  eter- 
nal torments ;  this  is  very  true :  but  if  God  be  not  angry  with  him, 
and  he  be  told  that  God  will  not  punish  him  for  the  sin  he  repents 
of,  then  to  grieve  for  having  offended  God  is  so  metaphysical  and 
abstnicted  a  speculation,  that  tiicre  must  be  something  else  in  it,  be- 
fore a  sinner  can  be  tied  to  it.  For  to  have  displeased  God  is  a  great 
evil,  but  what  is  it  to  me  if  it  will  bring  no  evil  to  me  ?  It  is  a  me- 
taphysical and  a  moral  evil ;  but  unless  it  be  also  naturally  and  sen- 
sibly so,  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  natural  and  proper  giief.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  state  of  a  repenting  person  must  have  in  it  some 
more  causes  of  sorrow  than  are  usually  taught,  or  else  in  vain  can 
they  be  called  upon  to  weep  and  mourn  for  their  sins.  Well  may 
they  wring  their  faces  and  their  hands  and  put  on  black,  those  dis- 
guises of  passion  and  curtains  of  joy,  those  ceremonies  and  sliadows 
of  rich  widows,  and  richer  heirs,  by  which  they  decently  hide  their 
secret  smiles :  well  may  they  '  rend  their  garments,'  but  upon  this 
account  they  can  never  '  rend  their  hearts.* 

7.  For  the  stating  of  this  article  it  is  considerable,  that  there  are 
several  parts  or  periods  of  sorrow  which  are  effected  by  several  prin- 
ciples. In  the  beginning  of  our  repentance  sometimes  we  feel  cause 
enough  to  grieve.  For  God  smites  many  into  repentance ;  either  a 
sharp  sickness  doe-s  awaken  us,  or  a  calamity  upon  our  house,  or  the 
death  of  our  dearest  relative ;  and  they  that  find  sin  so  heavily  in- 
cumbent, and  to  press  their  persons  or  fortunes  with  feet  of  lead,  will 
feel  cause  enough,  and  need  not  to  be  disputed  into  a  penitential  sor- 
row. They  feel  God's  anger,  and  the  evil  effects  of  sin,  and  that  it 
brings  sorrow,  and  then  the  sorrow  is  justly  great  because  we  have 
done  that  evil  which  brings  so  sad  a  judgment. 

8.  And  in  the  same  proportion,  there  is  always  a  natural  cause  of 
sorrow  where  there  is  a  real  cause  of  fear ;  and  so  it  is  ever  in  the 
beginning  of  repentance,  and  for  ought  we  know  it  is  for  ever  so; 
and  albeit  the  causes  of  fear  lessen  as  the  repentance  does  proceed, 
yet  it  will  never  go  quite  off  till  hope  itself  be  gone  and  passed  into 
charity,  or  at  least  into  a  'n€'noiOy\a'i.s  koX  irappr^a-Ca,  into  that '  fulness 
of  confidence'  which  is  given  to  few  as  the  reward  of  a  lasting  and 
conS|  icuous  holiness.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  For  though  it  bo 
certain  in  rehgion  that  whoever  repents  shall  be  pardoned,  yet  it  is  a 
long  time  before  any  man  hath  repented  worthily ;  and  it  is  as  un- 
certain in  what  manner,  and  in  what  measures,  and  in  what  time  God 
will  give  us  pardon.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell  the  very  day  in  which  a 
man  first  comes  to  the  use  uf  reason  as  to  tell  the  very  time  in  which 
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we  are  accepted  to  final  pardon ;  the  progressions  of  one  being  as 
divisible  as  the  other,  and  less  discernible.  For  reason  ^ves  many 
fair  indications  of  itself,  whereas  God  keeps  the  secrets  of  this  mercy 
in  His  sanctuary,  and  draws  not  the  curtain  till  the  day  of  death  or 
judgment. 

9.  Add  to  this,  that  our  very  repentances  have  many  allays  and 
imperfections,  and  so  hath  our  pardon. 

And  every  one  that  sins  hath  so  displeased  Grod,  tliat  he  is  be- 
come the  subject  of  the  divine  anger.  '  Death  is  the  wages ;'  what 
death  God  please,  and  therefore  what  evil  soever  God  will  inflict,  or 
his  mortalitv  can  suffer :  and  he  that  knows  this  hath  cause  to  fear, 
and  he  that  fears  hath  cause  to  be  grieved  that  he  is  fallen  from  that 
state  of  divine  favour  in  which  he  stood  secured  with  the  guards  of 
angels,  and  covered  with  heaven  itself  as  with  a  shield,  in  which  he 
was  beloved  of  God  and  heir  of  all  His  glories. 

10.  But  they  that  describe  repentance  in  short  and  obscure  cha- 
racters, and  make  repentance  and  pardon  to  be  the  children  of  a 
minute,  and  bom  and  grown  up  quickly  as  a  fly  or  a  mushroom 
with  the  dew  of  a  night  or  the  tears  of  a  morning,  making  the  la- 
bours of  the  one  and  the  want  of  the  other  to  expire  sooner  than  the 
pleasures  of  a  transient  sin,  are  so  insensible  of  the  sting  of  sin,  that 
indeed  upon  their  grounds  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  real  godly 
sorrow.  For  though  they  have  done  evil,  yet  by  this  doctrine  they 
feel  none,  and  tliere  is  nothing  remains  as  a  cause  of  grief,  unless 
they  will  be  sorrowful  for  that  they  have  been  pleased  formerly,  and 
are  now  secured;  nothing  remains  before  them  or  behind  but  the 
pleasure  that  they  had  and  the  present  confidence  and  impunity : 
and  that's  no  good  instrument  of  sorrow.  Securitcui  delicti  etiam 
libido  est  ejus,  8in  tiikes  occasion  by  the  law  itself,  if  there  be  no 
penalty  annexed. 

11.  But  the  first  inlet  of  a  godly  sorrow,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  repentance,  is  upon  the  stock  of  their  present  danger  and  state  of 
evil  into  which  by  their  sin  they  are  fallen,  viz.,  when  their  guilt  is 
manifest,  they  see  that  they  are  become  sons  of  death,  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  a  provoked  deity,  whose  anger  will  express  itself  when  and 
how  it  please,  and  for  ought  tlie  man  knows  it  may  be  the  greatest, 
and  it  may  be  intolerable :  and  though  his  danger  is  imminent  and 
certain,  yet  his  pardon  is  a  great  way  off";  it  may  be  yea,  it  may  be 
no,  it  must  be  hoped  for,  but  it  may  be  missed,  for  it  is  upon  condi- 
tions, and  they  are,  or  will  seem  very  hard. 

—  Sed  ut  valeas  multa  dolenda  feres*: 

80  that  in  the  sura  of  affairs,  however  that  tlie  greatest  sinner  and  the 
smallest  penitent  are  very  apt,  and  arc  taught  by  strange  doctrines  to 
flatter  themselves  into  confidence  and  presumption,  yet  he  will  have 
reason  to  mourn  and  weep  when  he  shall  consider  that  he  is  in  so 

•  [Ovid.,  rtmed.  amor.  226.] 
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Had  a  condition,  that  because  his  hfe  is  uncertain,  it  is  also  uncertain 
whether  or  no  he  shall  not  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  prison  of 
flames :  so  that  every  sinner  hath  the  same  reason  to  be  sorrowful  as 
he  hath  who  from  a  great  state  of  blessings  and  confidence  is  fallen 
into  great  fears  and  great  dangers,  and  a  certain  guilt  and  Hableness 
of  losing  all  he  hath,  and  suffering  all  that  is  insufferable.  They  who 
state  repentance  otherwise  cannot  make  it  reasonable  that  a  penitent 
should  shed  a  tear.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  so  easily 
observe  a  great  dulness  and  indifferency,  so  many  dry  eyes  and  merry 
liearts,  in  persons  that  pretend  repentance ;  it  cannot  more  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  any  cause  than  to  those  trifling  and  easy  propositions 
of  men,  that  destroy  the  causes  of  sorrow  by  lessening  and  taking  off 
the  opinion  of  danger.  But  now  that  they  are  observed  and  reproved, 
I  hope  the  evil  will  be  lessened.     But  to  proceed. 

12.  j3)  Having  now  slated  the  reasonableness  and  causes  of  peni- 
tential sorrow,  the  next  enquiry  is  into  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
that  sorrow.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  penitential  sorrow  is  not 
seated  in  the  affections  directly,  but  in  the  understanding,  and  is 
rather  odium  than  dolor ;  it  is  hatred  of  sin  and  detestation  of  it,  a 
nolition,  a  renouncing  and  disclaiming  it,  whose  expression  is  a  reso- 
lution never  to  sin,  and  a  pursuance  of  that  resolution  by  abstaining 
from  the  occasions,  by  praying  for  the  divine  aid,  by  using  the  proper 
remedies  for  its  mortification.  This  is  essential  to  repentance,  and 
must  be  in  every  man  in  the  highest  kind.  For  he  that  docs  not 
liatc  sin  so  as  rather  to  choose  to  suffer  any  evil  than  to  do  any,  loves 
himself  more  tlian  he  loves  God,  because  he  fears  to  displease  himself 
rather  than  to  displease  Him,  and  therefore  is  not  a  true  penitent. 

13.  But  although  this  be  not  grief  or  sorrow  properly,  but  hatred, 
yet  in  hatred  there  is  ever  a  sorrow,  if  we  have  done  or  suffered  what 
we  hate ;  and  whetlier  it  be  sorrow  or  no,  is  but  a  speculation  of 
philosophy,  but  no  ingredient  of  duty.  It  is  that  which  will  destroy 
sin,  and  bring  us  to  God,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  repentance. 

14.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  sorrow  is  indeed  an  excellent  instru- 
ment of  repentance,  apt  to  set  forward  many  of  its  ministries,  and 
without  which  men  ordinarily  will  not  leave  their  sins ;  but  if  the 
thing  be  done,  though  wholly  upon  the  discourses  of  reason,  upon 
intuition  of  the  danger,  upon  contemplation  of  the  unworthiness  of 
sin,  or  only  upon  the  principle  of  hope,  or  fear,  it  matters  not  which 
is  the  beginning  of  repentance.  For  we  find  'fear'  reckoned  to  be 
'  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  that  is,  of  repentance,  of  wise  and  sober 
counsels,  by  Solomon**.  We  find  sorrow  to  be  reckoned  as  the  begin- 
ning of  repentance  by  S.  Paul*',  "Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance 
not  to  be  repented  of."  So  many  ways  as  there  are  by  which  God 
works  repentance  in  those  whom  He  will  bring  unto  sjilvation,  to  all 
the  kinds  of  these  there  are  proper  apportioned  passions :  and  as  in 

^  [Prov.  ix.  10.].  •  [2  Cor.  vii.  10.] 
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all  good  tilings  there  is  pleasure^  so  in  all  evil  there  is  paiii^  some 
way  or  other  :  and  therefore  to  love  and  hatred,  or  which  is  all  one, 
to  pleasure  and  displeasure,  all  passions  are  reducible,  as  all  colours 
arc  to  black  and  white.  So  that  though  in  all  repentances  there  is 
not  in  every  person  felt  that  sharpness  of  sensitive  compunction  and 
sorrow  that  is  usual  in  sad  accidents  of  the  world,  yet  if  the  sorrow 
be  upon  the  intellectual  account,  though  it  be  not  much  perceived 
by  inward  sharpnesses,  but  chiefly  by  dereliction  and  leaving  of  the 
sin,  it  is  that  sorrow  which  is  possible,  and  in  our  power,  and  that 
wliich  is  necessary  to  repentance. 

15.  For  in  all  enquiries  concerning  penitential  sorrow,  if  we  will 
avoid  scruple  and  vexatious  fanciest,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  ac- 
count of  our  sorrow  by  the  measures  of  sense,  but  of  reHgion.  David 
grieved  more  for  tlie  sickness  of  his  child,  and  the  rebellion  of  his 
son,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  story,  and  the  prophet  Jeremy  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  for  tlie  death  of  their  glorious  prince  Josiah,  and  S.  Paula 
liomana**  at  the  death  of  her  children,  were  more  passionate  and  sen- 
sibly afflicted,  than  for  their  sins  against  God ;  that  is,  they  felt  more 
sensitive  trouble  in  that  than  this,  and  yet  their  repentances  were  not 
to  be  reproved ;  because  our  penitential  sorrow  is  from  another  cause, 
and  seated  in  other  faculties,  and  fixed  upon  differing  objects,  and 
works  in  other  manners,  and  hath  a  diverse  signification,  and  is  fitted 
to  other  purposes,  and  therefore  is  wholly  of  another  nature.  It  is  a 
displeasure  against  sin  wliich  must  be  expressed  by  praying  against 
it,  and  fighting  against  it ;  but  all  other  expressions  are  extrinsical  to 
it,  and  accidental,  and  are  no  parts  of  it,  because  they  cannot  be 
under  a  command,  as  all  the  parts  and  necessary  actions  of  repentance 
are  most  certainly. 

16.  Indeed  some  persons  can  command  their  tears;  so  Gellia  in 
the  epigram  *, 

Si  quis  adesti  juss«  prosiliunt  lacryms  ; 

she  could  cry  when  company  was  there  to  observe  her  weeping  for 
her  father :  and  so  can  some  orators,  and  many  hypocrites :  and 
there  are  some  that  can  suppress  their  tears  by  art,  and  resolution ; 
so  Ulysses'  did  when  he  saw  his  wife  weep ;  he  pitied  her,  but 

Intra  palpebras  ceu  cornu  immota  tencbat 
Luiuiua,  vel  ferrumi  lacrymas  astuque  premebat, 

he  kept  his  tears  within  his  eye-lids,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  phial, 
which  he  could  pour  forth  or  keep  sliut  at  his  pleasure.  But  although 
some  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  yet  all  cannot.  And  therefore  S.  John 
("Umacusfif  speaks  of  certain  penitents,  ol  d^  dLiropovvrcs  baxpi<a}v 
kavTovs  KariKOTTToy,  'who  because  they  could  not  weep,  expressed 

<*  fS.   Hieron.,  epist   xxii. — torn.   iv.  '  [Iloiti.  od.  t'.  211.] 

part  2.  col.  54  «qq.J  '  [Scala  Paradisi,  grad.  ▼.— p.  116  ir« 

•  [Martial.,  lib.  L  epiyr.  34.]  — opp-  f«l-  ^*ar.  1633.] 
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their  repentance  by  berating  their  breasts  -/  and  yet  if  all  men 
could  weep  when  they  list,  yet  they  may  weep  and  not  be  sorrow- 
ful; and  though  they  can  command  tears,  yet  sorrow  is  no  more 
to  be  commanded  tlian  hunger,  and  therefore  is  not  a  part  or 
necessary  duty  of  repentance,  when  sorrow  is  taken  for  a  sensitive 
trouble. 

17.  But  yet  there  is  something  of  this  also  to  be  added  to  our 
duty.  If  our  constitution  be  sucli  as  to  be  apt  to  weep,  and  sen- 
sitively troubled  upon  other  intellectual  apprehensions  of  differing 
objects,  unless  also  they  find  the  same  eflect  in  their  repentances, 
there  will  be  some  cause  to  suspect  that  their  hatred  of  sin,  and 
value  of  obedience  and  its  rewards,  are  not  so  great  as  they  ought 
to  be.  The  masters  of  spiritual  life  givt  this  rule,  Scial  se  citlpabl- 
liier  durum,  qui  d^fiet  datnna  temporis  vel  mortem  a?nici,  dolorem 
rero  pro  peccatU  lacr^mis  nan  oslendit,  *he  that  weeps  for  temporal 
losses,  and  does  not  in  the  same  manner  express  his  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  is  culpably  obdurate :'  which  proposition  tliough  piously  intended, 
is  not  true.  For  tears  are  emanations  of  a  sensitive  trouble  or  motion 
of  the  heart,  and  not  properly  subject  to  the  understanding;  and 
therefore  a  man  may  innocently  weep  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  and 
yet  shed  no  tears  when  he  hath  told  a  lie,  and  still  be  in  that  state  of 
sorrow  and  displeasure,  that  he  had  ratlier  die  himself  than  choose 
to  tell  another  lie.  Therefore  the  rule  only  hath  some  proportions 
of  probability,  in  the  effect  of  several  intellectual  apprehensions.  As 
he  that  is  apt  to  weep  when  he  hath  done  an  unhandsome  action  to 
his  friend,  who  yet  will  never  punish  him ;  and  is  not  apt  to  express 
his  sorrow  in  the  same  manner  when  he  hath  offended  God  :  I  say, 
he  may  suspect  his  sorrow  not  to  be  so  great  or  so  real,  but  yet  ab- 
stractedly from  this  circumstance,  to  weep  or  not  to  weep  is  nothing 
to  the  duty  of  repentance,  save  only  that  it  is  that  ordinary  sign  by 
which  some  men  express  some  sort  of  sorrow.  And  therefore  I  un- 
derstand not  the  meaning  of  that  prayer  of  S.  Austin^,  Domine,  da . . 
gratlam  lacrymanim,  '  Lord,  give  me  the  grace  of  tears ;'  for  tears 
are  no  duty,  and  the  greatest  sorrow  oftentimes  is  the  driest ;  and 
excepting  that  there  is  some  sweetness  and  ease  in  shedding  tears, 
and  that  they  accompany  a  soft  and  a  contemplative  person,  an  easy 
and  a  good  nature,  and  such  as  is  apt  for  religious  impressions,  I 
know  no  use  of  them  but  to  signify  in  an  apt  and  a  disposed  nature 
what  kind  of  apprehensions  and  trouble  there  is  within.  Fcm*  weep- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  secular  troubles,  is  more  ready  and  easy, 
because  it  is  an  effect  symbolical,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  its 
proi)er  cause.  But  when  there  is  a  spiritual  cause,  although  its 
proper  effect  may  be  greater  and  more  effective  of  better  purposes ; 
yet  unless  by  the  intermixture  of  some  material  and  natural  cause,  it  be 
more  apportioned  to  a  material  and  natural  product,  it  is  not  to  be 

h  [Medit.,  cap.  xxxvi. — torn.  vi.  append,  col.  124  C] 
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cliarged  witli  it,  or  expected  from  it.  Sin  is  a  spiritual  evil,  and 
tears  is  the  sign  of  a  natural  or  physical  sorrow.  Smart,  and  sickness, 
and  labour,  are  natural  or  physical  evils ;  and  hatred  and  noUtion  is 
a  spiritual  or  intellectual  effect.  Now  as  every  labour  and  every 
smart  is  not  to  be  hated  or  rejected,  bat  sometimes  chosen  by  the 
understanding,  when  it  is  mingled  with  a  good  that  pleases  the  un- 
derstanding, and  is  eligible  upon  the  accounts  of  reason :  so  neither 
can  every  sin  wliich  is  the  intellectual  evil  be  productive  of  tears  or 
sensitive  sorrow,  unless  it  be  mingled  with  something  which  the 
sense  and  affections,  that  is,  which  the  lower  man  hates,  and  which 
will  properly  afflict  him ;  such  as  arc,  fear,  or  pain,  or  danger,  or  dis- 
grace, or  loss.  The  sensitive  sorrow  therefore  which  is  usually  seen 
in  new  penitents,  is  upon  the  account  of  those  honible  apprehensions 
which  are  declared  in  holy  scriptures  to  be  the  consequent  of  sins ; 
but  if  we  shall  so  preach  repentance  as  to  warrant  a  freedom  and  a 
perfect  escape  instantly  from  all  significations  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  all  dangers  for  the  future  upon  the  past  and  present  account,  I 
know  not  upon  what  reckoning  he  that  truly  leaves  his  sin  can  be 
commanded  to  be  sorrowful,  and  if  he  were  commanded,  how  he  can 
possibly  obey. 

18.  I3ut  when  repentance  hath  Iiad  its  growth  and  progression,  and 
is  increased  into  a  habit  of  piety,  sorrow  and  sensitive  trouble  may 
come  in  upon  another  account ;  for  great  and  permanent  changes  of 
the  mind,  make  great  impressions  upon  the  lower  man.  When  we 
love  an  object  intensely,  our  very  body  receives  comfort  in  the  pre- 
sence of  it :  and  there  are  friendly  spirits  which  have  a  natural  kind- 
ness  and  cognation  to  each  other,  and  refresh  one  another,  passing 
from  eye  to  eye,  from  friend  to  friend:  and  the  prophet  David*  felt 
it  in  the  matter  of  religion,  "My  flesh  and  my  heart  rejoice  in 
the  living  Lord."  For  if  a  grief  of  mind  is  a  consumption  of  the 
flesh,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  is  a  conservatory  of  health,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  every  great  impression  that  is  made  upon  the  mind  and 
dwells  there,  hath  its  effect  upon  the  body  and  the  lower  affections. 
And  therefore  all  those  excellent  penitents  who  consider  the  base- 
ness of  sin, — their  own  danger  though  now  past  in  some  degrees,-^ 
the  offence  of  God, — the  secret  counsels  of  His  mercy, — His  various 
manners  of  dispensing  them, — the  fearful  judgments  which  God  un- 
ex|)ectedly  sends  upon  some  men, — the  dangers  of  our  own  con- 
fidence,— the  weakness  of  our  repentance, — tlie  remains  of  our  sin,— 
the  aptnesses  and  combustible  nature  of  our  concupiscence, — the 
presence  of  temptation,  and  the  perils  of  relapsing, — the  evil  state 
of  things  which  our  former  sins  leave  us  in, — our  difficulty  in  obey- 
ing, and  our  longings  to  return  to  Egypt, — and  the  fearful  anger  of 
God  which  will  with  greater  fierceness  descend  if  we  chance  to  fall 
back :  those  penitents,  I  say,  who  consider  these  things  frequently 

*  [Psalm  Ixxxiv.  2.] 
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and  prudently,  will  find  their  whole  man  so  wrought  upon,  that 
every  faculty  shall  have  an  enmity  against  sin;  and  therefore  even 
the  affections  of  the  lower  man  must  in  their  way  contribute  to  its 
mortification,  and  that  is  by  a  real  and  effective  sorrow. 

19.  But  in  this  whole  affair  the  whole  matter  of  question  will  be  in 
the  manner  of  operation,  or  signification  of  the  dislike.  For  the  duty 
is  done  if  the  sin  be  accounted  an  enemy ;  that  is,  whether  the  dislike 
be  only  in  the  intellectual  and  rational  appetite,  or  also  in  the  sensi- 
tive. For  although  men  use  so  to  speak  and  distinguish  superior 
from  inferior  ^ippetites;  yet  it  will  be  hard  in  nature  to  find  any 
real  distinct  faculties  in  which  those  passions  are  subjected,  and 
from  which  they  have  emanation.  The  intellectual  desire,  and  the 
sensual  desire,  arc  both  founded  in  the  same  faculty ;  they  are  not 
distinguished  by  their  subjects,  but  by  their  objects  only :  they  are 
but  several  motions  of  the  will  to  or  from  sevend  objects.  When  a 
man  desires  that  which  is  most  reasonable,  and  perfective,  or  conso- 
nant to  the  understanding,  that  we  call  an  intellectual,  or  rational 
appetite ;  but  if  he  desires  a  thing  that  will  do  liim  hurt  in  his  soul, 
or  to  his  best  interest,  and  yet  he  desires  it  because  it  pleases  him, 
this  is  fit  to  be  called  a  sensitive  appetite,  because  the  object  is  sen- 
sitive, and  it  is  chosen  for  a  sensual  reason.  But  it  is  rather  appe- 
tUio  than  aj)peiUvs,  that  is,  an  act  rather  than  a  principle  of  action. 
The  case  is  plainer  if  we  take  two  objects  of  several  interests,  both 
of  which  are  proportioned  to  the  understanding.  S.  Anthony  in  the 
desert,  and  S.  Bernard  in  the  pulpit,  were  tempted  by  the  spirit  of 
pride :  they  resisted  and  overcame  it,  because  pnde  was  unreasonable 
and  foolish  as  to  themselves,  and  displeasing  to  God.  If  they  had 
listened  to  the  whispers  of  that  spirit,  it  had  been  upon  the  accounts 
of  pleasure,  because  pride  is  that  deliciousness  of  spirit  which  enter- 
tains a  vain  man,  making  him  to  delight  in  his  own  images  and  re- 
flections ;  and  therefore  is  a  w  ork  of  the  flesh,  but  yet  plainly  founded 
in  the  understanding.  And  therefore  here  it  is  plain,  that  when  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit  fight,  it  is  not  a  fight  between  two  faculties  of 
the  soul,  but  a  contest  in  the  soul  concerning  the  election  of  two 
objects.  It  is  no  otherwise  in  this  than  in  every  deliberation,  when 
arguments  from  several  interests  contest  each  other.  Every  passion 
of  the  man  is  nothing  else  but  a  proper  manner  of  being  affected 
with  an  object,  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  or  an  aversion  from 
it,  that  is,  a  willing  or  a  nilling  of  it ;  which  willing  and  nilling 
when  they  produce  several  permanent  impressions  upon  the  mind 
and  body  receive  the  names  of  divers  passions.  The  object  itself 
first  striking  the  fancy  or  lower  apprehensions  by  its  proper  energy, 
makes  the  first  passion  or  tendency  to  the  will,  that  is,  the  incli- 
nation or  first  concupiscence ;  but  when  the  will  upon  that  impres- 
sion is  set  on  work,  and  chooses  the  sensual  object,  that  makes  the 
abiding  passion,  the  quality.  As  if  the  object  be  displeasing,  and 
yet  not  present,  it  effects  fear  or  hatred;  if  good  and  not  present. 
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it  is  called  desire;  but  all  these  diversifications  are  merely  natural 
effects ;  as  to  be  warm  is  before  the  fire,  and  cannot  be  in  our  choice 
directly  and  immediately.  That  which  is  the  prime  and  proper 
action  of  the  will,  that  only  is  subject  to  a  command ;  that  is,  to 
choose  or  refuse  the  sin.  The  passion,  that  is,  the  proper  effect  or 
impress  upon  the  fancy  or  body,  that  is  natural,  and  is  determined 
to  the  particular  by  the  mixture  of  something  natural  with  the  act  of 
the  will ;  as  if  an  apprehension  of  future  evils  be  mingled  with  the 
refusing  sin,  that  is,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  it,  then  fear  is  the  passion 
that  is  effected  by  it.  If  the  feeling  some  evil  be  the  cause  of  the 
nolition,  then  sorrow  is  the  effect ;  and  fear  also  may  produce  sorrow. 
So  that  the  passion,  that  is,  the  natural  impress  upon  the  man  cannot 
be  the  effect  of  a  commandment,  but  the  principle  of  that  passion  is, 
we  are  commanded  to  refuse  sin,  to  '  eschew  evil,'  that's  the  word  of 
the  scripture :  but  because  we  usually  do  feel  the  evils  of  sin,  and 
we  have  reason  to  fear  worse,  and  sorrow  is  the  natural  effect  of  such 
a  feeling,  and  such  a  fear,  therefore  the  scripture  calling  us  to  re- 
pentafice,  that  is,  a  new  life,  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  a  living  unto 
righteousness,  expresses  it  by  sorrow,  and  mourning,  and  weeping ; 
but  these  are  not  the  duty,  but  the  expressions,  or  the  instruments 
of  that  which  is  a  duty.  So  that  if  any  man  who  hates  sin  and 
leaves  it,  cannot  yet  find  the  sharpness  of  such  a  sorrow  as  he  feels 
in  other  sad  accidents,  there  can  nothing  be  said  to  it,  but  that  the 
duty  itself  is  not  clothed  with  those  circumstances  which  are  apt  to 
produce  that  passion  ;  it  is  not  an  eschewing  of  sin  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  present  or  a  feared  trouble,  but  upon  some  other  prin- 
ciple; or  that  the  consideration  is  not  deep  and  pressing,  or  that 
the  person  is  of  an  unapt  disposition  to  those  sensible  effects.  The 
Italian  and  his  ^ife  who  by  chance  espied  a  serpent  under  the  shade  * 
of  their  vines,  were  both  equal  haters  of  the  little  beast ;  but  the 
wife  only  cried  out,  and  the  man  killed  it,  but  with  as  great  a  regret 
and  horror  at  the  siglit  of  it  as  his  wife,  though  he  did  not  so  express 
it.  But  when  a  little  after  they  espied  a  lizard,  and  she  cried  again, 
he  told  her  that  he  perceived  her  trouble  was  not  always  derived 
from  reasonable  apprehensions,  and  that  what  could  spring  only  from 
images  of  things  and  fancies  of  persons,  was  not  considerable  by  a 
just  value.  Tliis  is  the  case  of  our  sorrowing.  Some  express  it  by 
tears,  some  by  penances  and  corporal  inflictions,  some  by  more  ef- 
fective and  material  mortifications  of  it :  but  he  that  kilLs  it  is  the 
f greatest  enemy.  But  those  persons  who  can  be  sorrowful  and  vio- 
ently  moved  for  a  trifling  interest,  and  upon  the  arrests  of  fancy,  if 
they  find  these  easy  meltings  and  sensitive  afflictions  upon  the  ac- 
ox>unts  of  their  sins,  are  not  to  please  themselves  at  all,  unless  when 
they  have  cried  out,  they  also  kill  the  serpent. 

20.  I  cannot  therefore  at  all  suspect  that  man's  repentance  who 
hates  sin,  and  chooses  righteousness  and  walks  in  it,  though  he  do 
not  weep  or  feel  the  troubles  of  a  mother  mourning  over  the  hearse 
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of  her  only  son ;  but  yet  such  a  sensitive  grief  is  of  great  use  to 
these  purposes. 

a)  Tf  it  do  not  proceed  from  the  present  sense  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment^ yet  it  supplies  that,  and  feels  an  evil  from  its  own  apprehen- 
sion, which  is  not  yet  felt  from  the  divine  infliction. 

/3)  It  prevents  God's  anger,  by  being  a  punishment  of  ourselves, 
a  condemnation  of  the  sinner,  and  a  taking  vengeance  of  ourselves 
for  our  having  offended  God.  And  therefore  it  is,  consequently  to 
this,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  greater  the  sorrow  is,  the  less 
necessity  there  is  of  any  outward  affliction, 

^-  ut  posait  lacrymis  sBquare  labores  ^. 

According  to  the  old  rule  of  the  penitentiaries. 

Sitque  modus  culps  jusUe  moderatio  poena?, 
Quae  tanto  levior  quanto  contritio  major  ^ 

"Wliich  general  measure  of  repentances,  as  it  is  of  use  in  the  particu- 
lar of  which  I  am  now  discoursing,  so  it  effects  this  persuasion,  that 
external  mortifications  and  austerities  are  not  any  part  of  original 
and  essential  duty,  but  significations  of  the  inward  repentance,  unto 
men,  and  suppletories  of  it  before  God;  that  when  we  cannot  feel 
the  trouble  of  mind,  we  may  at  least  hate  sin  upon  another  account, 
even  upon  the  superinduced  evils  upon  our  bodies.  For  all  affliction 
is  nothing  but  sorrow ; 

Gravis  animi  poena  est,  quern  post  factum  poenitet, 

said  Publius"* :  to  repent  is  a  grievous  punishment;  and  the  old 
man  in  the  comedy"  calls  it  so; 

Cur  meam  senectam  hujus  sollicito  amentia  ?  an 
Pro  hujus  ego  ut  peccatis  supplicium  sufferam  7 

'  Why  do  I  grieve  my  old  age  for  his  madness  ?  that  I  should  suffer 
punishment  for  his  sins  V     Grieving  was  his  punishment. 

y)  This  sensitive  sorrow  is  very  apt  to  extinguish  sin,  it  being  of 
a  symbolical  nature  tn  the  design  of  God,  when  He  strikes  a  sinner 
for  his  amendment :  it  makes  sin  to  be  uneasy  to  him ;  and  not  only 
to  be  displeasing  to  his  spirit,  but  to  his  sense,  and  consequently  ths^ 
it  hath  no  port  to  enter  any  more. 

6)  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  conscience,  to  whom 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  does  repent,  unless  he  be  able  to  prove  it 
by  signs  and  proper  indications. 

21.  The  sum  is  this,     a)  No  man  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be. 
a  true  penitent,  unless  he  wishes  he  had  never  done  the  sin.    fi)  But 
he  tliat  is  told  that  his  sin  is  presently  pardoned  upon  repentance, 
that  is,  upon  leaving  it  and  asking  forgiveness,  and  that  the  former 
pleasure  shall  not  now  hurt  him,  ne  hath  no  reason  to  wish  that  he 

»•  Virg.  [vid.  JEn.  ii.  362.]  T  [Publius  Syrus,  lin.  174.] 

•  [So  voL  vi.  p.  513.]  [Ter.  in]  Andria.[act  ▼.  sc. 8.  L  16.] 
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had  never  done  it.  y)  But  to  make  it  reasonable  to  wish  that  the 
sin  had  never  been  done  there  must  be  the  feehng  or  fear  of  some 
evil. 

Conseia  inen«  ut  ciiiqne  sua  est,  ita  eoncipit  intra 
Pectora  pro  nieritis*  spemque  metumque  8ui8«. 

5)  According  as  is  the  nature  of  that  evil  feared  or  felt,  so  is  the 
passion  effected  of  hatred  or  sorrow,  c)  Whatever  the  passion  be,  it 
must  be  totally  exclusive  of  all  affection  to  sin,  and  produce  enmity 
and  fighting  against  it  until  it  be  mortified.  C)  I^i  the  whole  pro- 
gression of  this  mortification  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
degrees  of  sensitive  trouble  will  come  in  at  some  angle  or  other. 
rj)  Though  the  duty  of  penitential  sorrow  itself  be  completed  in  no- 
litione  peccati,  in  the  hating  of  sin,  and  ourselves  for  doing  it,  yet 
the  more  penal  that  hate  is,  the  more  it  ministers  to  many  excellent 
purposes  of  repentauce. 

22.  But  because  some  persons  do  not  feel  this  sensitive  sorrow, 
they  begin  to  suspect  their  repentance,  and  therefore  they  are  taught 
to  supply  this  want  by  a  reflex  act,  that  is,  to  be  sorrowful  because 
they  are  not  sorrowful  p.  This  I  must  needs  say  is  a  fine  device 
where  it  can  be  made  to  signify  something  that  is  material.  But  I 
fear  it  will  not  often.  For  how  can  a  man  be  sorrowful  for  not  being 
sorrowful  ?  For  either  he  hath  reason  at  first  to  be  sorrowful  or  he 
hath  not.  If  he  hath  not,  why  should  he  be  sorrowful  for  not  doing 
an  unreasonable  act  ?  If  he  hath  reason,  and  knows  it,  it  is  certain 
he  will  be  as  sorrowful  as  that  cause  so  apprehended  can  effect :  but 
he  can  be  no  more,  and  so  much  he  cannot  choose  but  be.  But  if 
there  be  cause  to  be  sorrowful  and  the  man  knows  it  not,  then  he 
cannot  yet  grieve  for  that ;  for  he  knows  no  cause,  and  that  is  all  one 
as  if  he  had  none.  But  if  there  be  indeed  a  cause  which  he  hath  not 
considered,  then  let  him  be  called  upon  to  consider  that,  and  then  he 
will  be  directly  and  truly  sorrowful  when  he  hath  considered  it;  and 
hath  reason  to  be  sorrowful  because  he  had  not  considered  it  before, 
that  is,  because  he  had  not  repented  sooner ;  but  to  be  sorrowful  be- 
cause he  is  not  sorrowful,  can  have  no  other  good  meaning  but  this. 
We  are  to  endeavour  to  be  displeased  at  sin,  and  to  use  all  the  means 
we  can  to  hate  it,  that  is,  when  we  find  not  any  sensitive  sorrow  or 
pungency  of  spirit,  let  us  contend  to  make  our  intellectual  sorrow  as 
great  as  we  can.  And  if  we  perceive  or  suspect  we  have  not  true 
repentance,  let  us  beg  of  God  to  give  it,  and  let  us  use  the  proper 
means  of  obtaining  the  grace :  and  if  we  are  uncertain  concemnig 
the  actions  of  our  own  heart,  let  us  supply  them  by  prayer  and  holj 
desires;  that  if  we  cannot  perceive  the  grace  in  the  proper  shape, 
and  by  its  own  symptoms  and  indications,  we  may  be  made  in  some 
measure  humbly  confident  by  other  images  and  reflections ;  by  seeing 


r  [See  a 
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the  grace  in  another  shape :  so  David,  Concupivi^  desiderate  justifica^ 
iiones  tuas, '  I  have  desired  to  desire  thy  justifications  /  that  is,  either 
1  have  prayed  for  that  grace,  or  I  have  seen  that  I  have  that  desire, 
not  by  a  direct  observation,  but  by  some  other  signification.  But  it 
is  certain  no  man  can  be  sorrowful  for  not  being  sorrowful,  if  he 
means  the  same  kind  and  manner  of  sorrow ;  as  there  cannot  be  two 
where  there  is  not  one,  and  there  cannot  be  a  reflex  ray  where  there 
was  not  a  direct. 

23.  But  if  there  be  such  difficulty  in  the  questions  of  our  own 
sorrow,  it  were  very  well  that  even  this  part  of  repentance  should  be 
conducted  as  all  the  other  ought,  by  the  ministry  of  a  spiritual  man, 
that  it  may  be  better  instructed  and  prudently  managed,  and  better 
discerned,  and  led  on  to  its  proper  effects.  But  when  it  is  so  helued 
forward,  it  is  more  than  contrition,  it  is  confession  also ;  of  whicn  I 
am  yet  to  give  in  special  accounts. 

ftQ  r^*k.».  24.  All  the  passions  of  the  irascible  faculty  are 

tures  and  differ-  that  sorrow  m  some  sense  or  other  which  wm  pro- 
ence  of  attrition  (ju^e  repentance.  Repentance  cannot  kill  sin',  but  by 
"  *^®  **  ■  withdrawing  the  will  from  it :  and  the  will  is  not  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  by  complying  with  the  contrary  affection  to  that 
which  before  did  accompany  it  in  evil.  Now  whatever  that  affection 
was,  pleasure  was  the  product,  it  was  that  which  nursed  or  begot  the 
sin.  Now  as  this  pleasure  might  proceed  from  hope,  from  posses- 
sion, from  sense,  from  fancy,  from  desire,  and  all  the  passions  of  the 
concupiscible  appetite;  so  when  there  is  a  displeasure  conceived,  it 
will  help  to  destroy  sin,  from  what  passion  soever,  of  what  faculty 
soever,  that  displeasure  can  be  produced. 

25.  If  the  displeasure  at  sin  proceeds  from  any  passion  of  the 
irascible  faculty,  it  is  that  which  those  divines  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  own  words  of  art  commonly  call  '  attrition,'  that  is, 
a  resolving  against  sin,  the  resolution  proceeding  from  any  principle 
that  is  troublesome  and  dolorous :  and  in  what  degree  of  good  that  is, 
appears  in  the  stating  of  this  question,  it  is  acceptable  to  God ;  not 
an  acceptable  repentance,  for  it  is  not  so  much;  but  it  is  a  good 
beginning  of  it,  an  acceptable  introduction  to  it,  and  must  in  its  very 
nature  suppose  a  sorrow,  or  displeasure,  in  which  although  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  motives  of  attrition,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
penitent,  there  is  more  or  less  sensitive  trouble  respectively,  yet  in  all 
there  must  be  so  much  sorrow  or  displeasure,  as  to  cause  a  dereliction 
of  the  sin,  or  a  resolution  at  least  to  leave  it. 

26.  But  there  are  some  natures  so  ingenuous,  and  there  are  some 
periods  of  repentance  so  perfect,  and  some  penitents  have  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in  the  methods  of  holiness  and  pardon,  that  they  are  fallen 
out  with  sin  upon  the  stock  of  some  principles  proceeding  from  the 

q  ['Concapivit  anima  mea  desiderare'      ap.  S.  Ambr.  inloe.] 
&c.  Ps.  cxviii.  (al  cxix.)  20,  ed.  vulg.  '  [From  Hooker,  E.  P.  vi.  3.  |  5.] 
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concupiscible  appetite;  such  are  love  and  hope;  and  if  these  have 
for  their  object  God,  or  the  divine  promises,  it  is  that  noblest  prin- 
ciple of  repentance  or  holy  life,  which  divines  call  '  contrition/  For 
hope  cannot  be  without  love  of  that  wliich  is  hoped  for ;  if  therefore 
this  hope  have  for  its  objeot,  temporal  purchases,  it  is  or  may  be  a 
sufiBcient  cause  of  leaving  sin,  according  as  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  hope  shall  be ;  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  towards  pardon,  unless 
in  its  progression  it  join  with  some  better  principle  of  a  spiritual 
grace.  Temporal  hope  and  temporal  fear  may  begin  God's  work 
upon  our  spirits ;  but  till  it  be  gone  further,  we  are  not  in  the  first 
step  of  an  actual  state  of  grace.  But  as  attrition  proceeds  from  the 
motives  of  those  displeasing  objects,  which  are  threatened  by  God  to 
be  the  evil  consequents  of  sin,  relating  to  eternity ;  so  contrition  pro- 
ceeds from  objects  and  motives  of  desire,  which  are  promises  and 
benefits,  received  already,  or  to  be  received  hereafter.  But  these 
must  also  be  more  than  temporal  good  things :  for  hopes  and  fear 
relating  to  things  though  promised  or  threatened  in  holy  scripture, 
are  not  sufficient  incentives  of  a  holy  and  acceptable  repentance, 
which  because  it  is  not  a  transient  act,  but  a  state  of  holiness,  cannot 
be  supported  by  a  transitory  and  deficient  cause,  but  must  wholly  rely 
upon  expectation  and  love  of  things  that  are  eternal  and  cannot  pass 
away.  Attrition  begins  with  fear.  Contrition  hath  hope  and  love  in 
it.  The  first  is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  no  more :  before  a  man 
can  say  he  is  pardoned,  he  must  be  gone  beyond  the  first,  and  arrived 
at  this.  The  reason  is  plain ;  because  although  in  the  beginnings  of 
repentance  there  is  a  great  fear,  yet  the  causes  of  this  fear  wear  away 
and  lessen  according  as  the  repentance  goes  on,  and  are  quite  ex- 
tinguished when  the  penitent  bath  mortified  his  sin,  and  hath  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  adoption,  the  'nkr}po<f)opCa,  the  '  confidence'  of  the 
sons  of  God ;  but  because  repentance  must  be  perfect,  and  must  be 
perpetual  during  this  life,  it  must  also  be  maintained  and  supported 
py  something  that  is  lasting,  and  will  not  wear  off,  and  that  is  hope 
and  love ;  according  to  that  of  S.  Austin  %  Poenitentiam  certam  non 
facit  nisi  odium  peccati  et  amor  Dei.  Hatred  of  sin,  and  the  love  of 
God,  make  repentance  firm  and  sure ;  nothing  else  can  do  it :  but 
this  is  a  work  of  time,  but  such  a  work  that  without  it  be  done,  our 
pardon  is  not  perfect. 

87.  Now  of  this  contrition  relying  upon  motives  of  pleasure  and 
objects  of  amabiUty,  being  the  noblest  principle  of  action,  and  made 
up  of  the  love  of  God,  and  holy  things,  and  holy  expectations,  the 
product  is  quite  differing  from  that  of  attrition,  or  the  imp^ect 
repentance;  for  that  commencing  upon  fear  or  displeasure,  is  only 
apt  to  produce  a  dereliction  or  quitting  of  our  sin,  and  all  the  ser- 
vile affections  of  frighted  or  displeased  persons.  But  this  would  not 
efiect  an  universal  obedience;  which  only  can  be  effected  by  lore 

'  Scrm.  vii.  de  tempor.  [aL  senxL  cxvii.  in  append.  §  2. — torn.  ▼.  append.  coL213  A.] 
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and  the  alTeetiou  of  sons ;  which  is  also  the  product  of  those  objects 
which  are  the  incentives  of  tlie  divine  love,  and  is  called  contrition ; 
that  is,  a  hatred  against  sin  as  being  an  enemy  to  God,  and  all  our 
hopes  of  enjoying  God,  whom  because  this  repenting  man  loves  and 
delights  in,  he  also  hntes  whatsoever  God  hates,  and  is  really  grieved 
for  ever  having  offended  so  good  a  God,  and  for  having  endangered 
his  hopes  of  dwelling  with  Him  whom  he  so  loves,  and  therefore 
now  does  the  quite  contrary. 

28.  Now  tliis  is  not  usually  the  beginning  of  repentance,  but  i&  a 
great  progression  in  it ;  and  it  contains  in  it  obedience.  He  that 
is  attrite  leaves  his  sin ;  but  he  that  is  contrite  obeys  God,  and  pur- 
sues the  interests  and  acquists  of  virtue :  so  tliat  contrition  is  not 
only  a  sorrow  for  having  offended  God,  whom  the  penitent  loves; 
that  is  but  one  act  or  effect  of  contrition ;  but  contrition  loves  God 
and  hates  sin,  it  leaves  this  and  adheres  to  Him,  abstains  from  evil 
and  does  good,  dies  to  sin  and  lives  to  righteousness,  and  is  a  state 
of  pardon  and  acceptable  services. 

29.  But  then  there  is  a  sorrow  also  proper  to  it;  for  as  this 
grace  comes  from  the  noblest  passions  and  apprehensions,  so  it  does 
operate  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the  noblest  purposes.  It  hates 
sin  upon  higher  contemplations  than  he  that  hates  it  upon  the  stock 
of  fear :  he  hates  sin  as  being  against  God  and  rehgion,  and  right 
•reason,  that  is,  he  is  gone  further  from  sin :  he  hates  it  for  itself. 

Pcenitet,  o  si  quid  miderorum  creditur  uUi, 

Pcciiitet,  et  facto  torqueor  ipse  ineo. 
Cunique  sit  exilium,  magis  ent  inihi  culpa  dolori  i 

Estque  pati  poenas  quara  meruisae  minus '. 

That  is,  not  only  the  evil  effect  to  himself,  but  the  irregularity  and 
the  displeasure  to  almighty  God  are  the  incentives  of  his  displeasure 
against  sin ;  and  because  in  all  these  passions  and  affective  motions 
of  the  mind,  there  is  a  sorrow  under  some  shape  or  other,  this  sor- 
row or  displeasure  is  that  which  is  a  very  acceptable  signification 
and  act  of  repentance,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sense, 
but  by  reason,  by  the  caution  and  enmity  against  sin.  To  which  this 
also  is  to  be  added, 

30.  That  if  any  man  enquires  whether  or  no  his  liatred  against 
nin  proceed  from  the  love  of  God  or  no,  tliat  is,  whether  it  be  attri- 
tion, or  contrition  :  he  is  only  to  observe  whether  he  does  endeavour 
heartily  and  constantly  to  please  God  by  obedience ;  for  "  this  is  love, 
that  we  keep  His  commandments^;^'  and  although  sometimes  we 
may  tell  concerning  our  love  as  well  as  concerning  our  fear ;  yet 
when  the  direct  principle  is  not  so  evident,  our  only  way  left  to  try 
is  by  the  event:  that  is  contrition  which  makes  us  to  exterminate 
and  mortify  sin,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God. 
For  that  is  sorrow  proceeding  from  love. 

•  [Ovid,  cpistt.  ex  Ponlo,  i.  1.  59.]  *  [2  John  6.] 
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31.  And  now  it  is  no  wonder  if  to  contrition  pardon  be  so  con- 
stantly annexed  in  all  the  discourses  of  divines;  but  unless  con- 
trition be  thus  understood,  and  if  a  single  act  of  something  like  it 
be  mistaken  for  the  whole  state  of  this  grace,  we  shall  be  deceived  by 
applying  fake  promises  to  a  real  need^  or  true  promises  to  an  incom- 
petent and  uncapable  state  of  things.  But  when  it  is  thus  meant, 
all  the  sorrows  that  can  come  from  this  principle  are  signs  of  life. 

His  lacrymis  ▼itam  damas,  et  miserescimas  altro  ". 

No  man  can  deny  pardon  to  such  penitents,  nor  cease  to  joy  in  such 
tears. 

32.  The  sum  of  the  present  enquiry  is  this :  contrition  is  some- 
times used  for  a  part  of  repentance,  sometimes  taken  for  the  whole 
duty.  As  it  is  a  part,  so  it  is  that  displeasure  at  sin,  and  hatred  of 
it,  which  is  commonly  expressed  in  sorrow,  but  for  ever  in  the  leaving 
of  it.  It  is  sometimes  begun  with  fear,  sometimes  with  shame,  ang 
sometimes  with  kindness,  with  thankfulness  and  love ;  but  love  and 
obedience  are  ever  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  though  it  were  not  at  the 
beginning :  and  till  then  it  is  called  attrition.  But  when  it  is  taken 
for  the  whole  duty  itself,  as  it  is  always  when  it  is  effective  of  pardon, 
then  the  elements  of  it,  or  parts  of  the  constitution,  are  fides  futuri 
saculi  et  Judicii,  fides  in  promisais  et  pamonibtte  Christi,  timor  di- 
vina  majestatisy  amor  misericardue,  dolor  pro  peccatU,  apes  venia, 
petitio  pro  gratia,  *  faith  in  the  promises  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  an 
assent  to  the  article  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  world  to  come/ 
with  all  the  consequent  persuasions  and  practices  effected  on  the 
spirit,  'fear  of  the  divine  majesty,  love  of  His  mercy,  grief  for  our  sins, 
begging  for  grace,  hope  of  pardon ;'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true,  Cdr 
cantritum  Deus  non  despiciet  *,  '  God  will  never  refuse  to  accept  of  a 
heart  so  contrite.' 

§  4.  Of confes-  ^^'  ^^E  modem  schoolmen  make  contrition  to  in- 
•ion-  elude  in  it  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  keys  of  the 

church ;  that  is,  that  confession  to  a  priest  is  a  part  of  contrition,  as 
contrition  is  taken  for  a  part  of  repentance :  for  it  is  incomplete  till 
the  church  hath  taken  notice  of  it,  but  by  submission  to  the  church 
tribunal  it  is  made  complete,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  which  was 
but  attrition  is  now  turned  into  contrition  or  perfect  repentance. — In 
the  examining  of  this,  I  shall,  because  it  is  reasonable  so  to  do,  change 
their  manner  of  speaking,  that  the  enquiry  may  be  more  material  and 
intelligible.  That  contrition  does  include  in  it  a  resolution  to  submit 
to  the  church  tribunal,  must  either  mean  that  godly  sorrow  does  in 
its  nature  include  a  desire  of  confession  to  a  priest,  and  then  the  very 
word  confutes  the  thing ;  or  else  by  contrition  they  meaning  so  much 
of  repentance  as  is  sufficient  to  pardon,  mean  also  that  to  submit  to 

•  IVirg.  iEn.  ii.  145.]  -  [Ft.  11  17.] 
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the  keys,  or  to  confess  to  a  priest,  is  a  necessary  or  integral  part  of 
that  repentance,  and  therefore  of  contrition.  Concerning  the  other 
part  of  their  affirmative,  tliat  attrition  is  by  the  keys  changed  into 
contrition ;  this  being  turned  into  words  fit  for  men  to  speak,  such 
men  (I  mean)  that  would  be  understood,  signifies  plainly  this,  that 
the  most  imperfect  repentance  towards  God  is  sufficient,  if  it  be 
brought  before  the  church ;  that  is,  a  little  on  the  penitent  man's 
part,  and  a  little  on  the  priest's  part,  is  disposition  enough  to  the 
receiving  of  a  pardon :  so  that,  provided  you  do  all  that  the  church 
commands  you,  you  may  make  the  bolder  to  leave  out  something  of 
God's  command,  which  otherwise  you  might  not  do ;  the  priest  may 
do  half  the  work  for  you.  These  thus  represented  I  shall  consider 
apart. 

1*.  Confession  ^^'  **)  Coufession  is  an  act  of  repentance  highly 
is  necesBury  to  requisite  to  its  perfection,  and  in  that  regard  particu- 
repenunce.  jgj.jy  ^\\q^  u^ii  ill  holy  scripture.     But  concerning 

this,  and  all  the  other  great  exercises,  actions,  or  general  significations 
of  repentance,  every  word  singly  is  Used  indefinitely  for  the  whole 
duty  of  repentance.  Thus  contrition  is  used  by  David y,  "  A  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  shalt  not  despise ;"  that  is,  a  peni- 
tent heart  God  will  not  reject.  The  same  also  is  the  usage  of  con- 
fession by  S.  John",  "  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness ;" 
that  is,  if  we  repent,  God  hath  promised  us  pardon  and  His  holy 
spirit,  that  He  will  justify  us,  and  that  He  will  sanctify  us.  And  in 
pursuance  of  this,  the  churcli  called  ecclesiastical  repentance  by  the 
name  of  exomologesia,  which  though  it  was  a  Greek  word,  yet  both 
Greeks  and  Latins  use  it.  Exomologesis  est  Aumiliafuii  *  Aominis  dis- 
ciplina,  so  Tertullian**,  'confession  is  the  discipline  of  humiliation  for 
a  man  for  his  sins ;'  and  S.  Ambrose*^  calls  coniession  poenamm  com' 
pendium, '  the  sum  or  abbreviature  of  penance.'  And  this  word  was 
sometimes  changed  and  called  '  satisfaction :'  which  although  the 
Latin  church  in  the  later  ages  use  only  for  corporal  austerities,  which 
by  way  of  appropriation  they  are  pleased  also  to  call  '  penances,'  yet 
it  was  anciently  used  for  the  whole  course  and  offices  of  ecclesiastical 
repentance ;  as  appears  in  the  council  of  Paris**,  of  Agatha*,  and  the 
tliird  council  of  Toledo^  The  result  and  efl'ect  of  this  observation 
is,  that  no  more  be  put  upon  one  part  or  action  of  repentance  than 
upon  another,  to  serve  ends.  For  pardon  of  sins  is  promised  to  the 
penitent  under  single  words ;  under  '  contrition,'  under  '  sorrow,'  un- 
der 'alms,'  under  'judging  ourselves,'  under  'confession;'  but  no 
one  of  these  alone  is  sufficient  for  pardon :  and  when  pardon  is  pro- 

y  [Ps.  11  17.]  col.  219  A.] 

*  [I  John  i.  9.]  *»  [Concil.  Paris,  vi.  AD.  829.]  lib.  i. 

*  [al.  'humilificandi.']  cap.  ult.  [torn.  iv.  col.  1331.] 

»»  [De  pcenit.,  cap.  ix.  p.  127  A.]  •  Cap.  xxxvii.  [torn.  ii.  col.  1002.] 

I)eAbeletC«iin,  lib.  ii.cap.9.  [tom.L  '  Cap.  xi.  [torn.  iiL  col.  481.] 
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mised  to  any  one^  they  must  mean  the  whole  duty ;  f(»r  when  the 
whole  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  part,  that  part  stands  for  the  whole,  and 
means  more  than  a  part. 

2*.  It  u  due        35.  P)  But  concerning  confession  as  it  is  a  special 
only  to  God.  act  of  repentance,  the  first  thing  that  is  to  be  said  of 

it,  is  that  it  is  due  only  to  Qod ;  for  He  is  the  person  injured,  sin  is 
the  prevarication  of  His  laws.  He  is  our  Judge,  and  He  only  can 
pardon,  as  He  only  can  punish  eternally.  Non  Mi  dico  ut  tua  pec* 
cata  tartquam  in  pompatn  in  publicum  proferas,  ueque  ut  te  accuses^ 
sed  ut  pareas  prophetce  fs  di<:enti,  Revela  Domino  mam  tuam :  apud 
Deum  ea  eonfitere^  apud  Judiceni  confitere  peccata  tua,  oratts  si  non 
lingua,  saltern  memoria,  et  ita  roga  ut  tui  misereatur,  'I  do  not 
enjoin  thee  to  betray  thyself  to  the  public  ear,  bringing  thy  sins  as 
into  a  theatre,  but  obey  the  prophet,  saying,  fieveal  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord ;  confess  to  God,  confess  to  thy  judge ;  praying  if  not  with  thy 
tongue,  yet  at  least  with  thy  mind,  and  pray  so  that  thou  mayest 
be  heard  /  so  S.  Chrysostom^.  And  upon  those  words  of  S.  Paul, 
''Let  a  man  examine  himself,^'  he  saith',  Non  revelavit  ulcus,  non  in 
commufie  theairum  accusatiofwtn  produxit,  Sfc.  '  he  did  not  reveal  liis 
ulcer,  he  did  not  bring  his  accusation  into  the  common  theatre ;  he 
made  none  witness  of  his  sins,  but  in  his  conscience,  none  standing 
by,  God  only  excepted  who  sees  all  things/  And  again  ^,  upon  tliat 
of  the  psalm,  "  My  sin  is  always  against  me,''  ''  If  thou  art  ashamed 
to  speak  it  to  any  one,  say  them  daily  in  thy  mind :  I  do  not  say 
that  thou  confess  them  to  thy  fellow-servant,  who  may  upbraid  thee ; 
say  them  to  God  '"  ^LyAprvpov  iario  to  biKaarrjpiov'  0€O9  Spirui 
yu6vos  iiofjLo\oyovfi€voi;'  ^  '  let  this  judicatory  be  without  assessors  or 
witnesses,  let  God  alone  see  thy  confession.'  Quod  si  verecundia  re- 
trahente  revelare  coram  hominibus  erubescis,  illi  quern  latere  non  pas- 
sunt  cot^fiteri  eajugi  supplicatiane  non  desinas,ac  dicere,  Iniquitatem, 
meam  ego  cognosco  Sfc.  qui  et  absque  illius  verecMidia  publicatJofie 
curare,  et  sine  improperio  peccata  donare  consuevit ;  so  Cassian*^,  in 
the  imitation  of  S.  Ambrose °;  'If  bashfulness  csH  thee  back,  and 
thou  art  ashamed  to  reveal  them  before  men,  cease  not  by  a  con- 
tinual supplication  to  confess  them  to  him  from  whom  tliey  cannot  be 
concealea,  who  without  any  pressing  upon  our  modesty  is  wont  to 
cure,  and  without  upbraiding  to  forgive  us  our  sins.  And  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Cabaillon^  advanced  this  duty  by  divers  sentences 
of  scripture,  Ita  duntaxat  ut  et  Deo  qui  remissor  est  peccatorum  con- 
fiteamur  peccata  nostra,  et .  .  cum  David  dicamus.  Delictum  meum 

>  [Psalm.  xxxtL  (aL  xxxtu.)  5.]  concionandum/  §  3.  torn.  ii.  p.  663  A.] 

^  In  ep.  ad  Heb.  hom.  xxxi.  [torn.  xiL  "  f  Collat.  xx.  c.  8.  [p.  772.] 

p.  289  D.]  n  In  Lucae  cap.  xxii.  [J  88.]  et  serm. 

^  [Horn,  vi  de  pcenit  §  5,  ad  iin. — torn.  xlvi.  [ed.  Erasm. — Sed  Maximo  Taurin. 

ii.  p.  326  A.]  adticribited.  Ben. — vol.  vi.  p.  512,  not.  n.] 

^  [Pscudo-Chrysost.  in  loc — torn.  v.  •  Cap.  xxxiii.  et  habetur  [in  decreio 

append.,  p.  589  A^]  Gratiani]  '  De  pcenit.'  dist.  i.  cap.  90. 

*  [Idem  in  hom.  '  Non  esse  ad  gratiam  [col.  1870.] 
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oojjtnilum  iibifeci,  et  injuititiam  meam  noti  abscondi ;  I}iai,  Confitebor 
adversum  me  injustUia^  mtaa  Domino,  et  tu  remmsti  impietatefn  pec- 
cati  mei,  8^c.,  *  God  is  the  pardoner  of  sins^  and  therefore  let  us  con< 
fess  to  Uiin,  and  say  with  David^  I  have  made  my  sin  known  unto 
Thee^  and  mine  unrighteousness  have  I  not  hid ;  I  said,  I  will  con- 
fess mine  iniquity  unto  the  Lord^  and  Thou  forgavest  the  wickedness 
of  my  sin.'  But  this  thing  is  pressed  most  earnestly  by  Laurentius 
Novarieusis^^  who  because  he  was  a  father  of  the  fiftn  age,  his  words 
are  of  more  use^  by  being  a  testimony  that  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
pentance which  we  find  to  be  now  pressed  by  some  as  simply  ne- 
cessary, was  not  the  doctrine  of  those  times.  ''From  that  day  in 
which  thou  goest  out  of  the  font,  thou  becomest  to  thyself  a  continual 
font,  and  a  daily  remission.  There  is  no  (absolute)  necessity  of  the 
priest's  right  hand ;  .  .  from  thenceforward  God  hath  appointed  thee 
to  be  thy  own  judge,  thy  own  arbiter,  and  hath  given  thee  knowledge 
whereby  of  thyself  thou  mayest  discern  good  and  evil.  .  .  And  because 
while  thou  remaiuest  in  the  body,  thou  canst  not^  be  free  from  sin, 
God  hath  after  baptism  placed  thy  remedy  within  thyself;  He  hath 
placed  pardon  within  thy  own  choice i^,  so  that  thou  art  not  in  the 
day  of  thy  necessity  (indispensably)  tied  to  seek  a  priest ;  but  thou 
thyself  as  if  thou  wert  a  most  skilful'  doctor  and  master,  mayest 
amend  thy  error  within  thee,  and  wash  away  thy  sin  by  repentance. . . 
The  fountain  is  never  dry,  the  water  is  within  thee,  absolution  is  in 
thy  choice,  sanctification  is  in  thy  diligence',  pardon  is  within  the 
dew  of  thine  own  tears.  ...  Do  not  thou  therefore  look  neither  for 
John  nor  Jordan,  be  thou  thy  own  Baptist,'  viz.,  in  the  baptism  of 
repentance.  '  Thou  art  defiled  after  thou  art  washed,  thy  bowels  are 
defiled,  thy  soul  is  polluted";  plunge  thyself  in  the  waters  of  re- 
pentance, cleanse  thyself  by  abundance  of  tears,  let  compunction  be 
plentifully^  in  thy  bowels,  ....  and  the  Lord  himself  shall  baptize 
thee  with  the  holy  Ghost  and  witli  fire; .  .  and  shall  heap^  the  fruits 
of  repentance,  and  lay  them  up  like  wheat,  but  the  chafl'  of  thy  sins 
He  shall  bum*  with  unquenchable  fire."  Many  testimonies  out  of 
antiquity  to  the  same  purpose  are  to  be  seen  ready  collected  by 
Gratian  under  the  title  De  posniterUia. 

86.  Now  if  any  one  shall  enquire  to  what  purpose  it  is  that  we 
should  confess  our  sins  to  God  who  already  knows  them  all,  espe- 
cially since  to  do  so  can  be  no  part  of  mortification  to  the  man's 
spirit ;  for  if  I  steal  in  the  presence  of  my  brother,  afterwards  to  tell 
him  who  saw  me  that  I  did  that  which  he  saw  me  do,  is  no  con- 
fusion of  face :  that  which  will  be  an  answer  to  this,  and  make  it 
ap[K»ar  necessary  to  confess  to  God,  will  also  make  it  appear  not  to 

p  De  pceiiit.,  horail.  i. — Biblioth.  pp.,  *  [*  aolertia.* ] 

torn.  ii.  [p.  733  C— fol.  Paris.  1589.]  "  [•Thou art . . .  polluted ;'  rather,  'Art 

s  [*non  poteras.*]  thou'  &c.] 

'  I '  in  arbitrio  tuo.' ]  ^  ['exuberet  fons  coinpuuctioiiis.'] 
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be  necessary  to  confess  to  men,  in  respect,  I  say,  of  any  absolute 
necessity  of  the  thing,  or  essential  obligation  of  the  person. 

37.  I  answer,  that  confession  of  sins  as  it  is  simply  taken  for 
enumeration  of  the  actions  and  kinds  of  sin,  can  signify  nothing  as  to 
God,  for  the  reasons  now  mentioned  in  the  enquiry.  But  when  we 
are  commanded  to  confess  our  sins,  it  is  nothing  else  but  another 
expression  or  word  for  the  commandment  of  repentance.  For  '  Con- 
fess your  sins,'  means,  acknowledge  that  you  have  done  amiss,  that  you 
were  in  the  wrong  way,  that  you  were  a  miserable  person,  wandering 
out  of  the  paths  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  heaven  and  happiness, 
that  you  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  that  you  have  sinned  against 
God,  and  broken  His  holy  laws,  and  therefore  are  Hable  and  exposed 
to  all  that  wrath  of  God  which  He  will  inflict  upon  you,  or  which 
He  threatened.  Confession  of  sins  is  a  justification  of  God,  and  a 
sentencing  of  ourselves.  This  is  not  only  certain  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  but  apparent  also  in  the  words  of  David T,  "Against 
Thee  only  have  I  done  this  evil,  nt  tu  justificeris,  that  Thou  mightest 
be  justified  in  Thy  saying,  and  clear  when  Thou  art  judged."  That 
is,  if  I  be  a  sinner,  then  art  Thou  righteous  and  just  in  all  the  evils 
Thou  inflictest.  So  that  confession  of  sins  is  like  confession  of 
faith,  nothing  but  a  signification  of  our  conviction;  it  is  a  publi- 
cation of  our  dislike  of  sin,  and  a  submission  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  a  deprecation  of  the  consequent  evils.  Confesaio  erroris  pro- 
fessio  est  desinendi,  said  S.  Hilary*,  'a  confession  of  our  sin  is  a 
profession  that  we  will  leave  it ;'  and  again,  Con/essio  peccati  ea  esl, 
tU  id  quod  a  te  gestum  est  per  confessionem  peccati  confitearis  esse 
peccatum.     That  is  confession  of  sins,  not  that  we  enumerate  the 

Earticulars,  and  tell  the  matter  of  fact  to  Him  that  remembers  them 
ettcr  than  we  can,  but  it  is  a  condemning  of  the  sin  itself,  an 
acknowledging  that  we  have  done  foolishly,  a  bringing  it  forth  to  be 
crucified  and  killed.  This  is  apparent  also  in  the  case  of  Achan% 
who  was  sufiiciently  convict  of  the  matter  of  fact  by  the  divine  dis- 
posing of  lots,  which  was  one  of  the  ways  by  which  God  answered 
the  secret  enquiries  of  the  Jews ;  but  when  he  was  brought  forth  to 
punishment,  "Joshua  said  unto  him,  My  son,  give  (I  pray  thee)  glory 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  Him ;"  that  is. 
Acknowledge  the  answer  of  God  to  be  true,  and  His  judgment  upon 
us  not  to  be  causeless.  To  this  answers  that  part  of  Achan's  reply, 
"Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel/'  There 
God  was  justified,  and  the  glory  was  given  to  Him,  that  is,  the  glory 
of  His  truth  and  His  justice ;  but  then  Joshua  adds,  "  and  tell  me 
now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from  me."  Here  it  was  fit 
he  should  make  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  fact ;  and  so  he  did 
to  Joshua  saying,  "Thus  and  thus  have  I  done."  For  to  confess  to 
man,  is  another  thing  than  to  confess  to  God :   men   need  to  be 

r  [Pk  li.  4.]  ■  In  Pi.  czxxv.  [{  3.  coL  483.]  •  [Jothua  rii.  10.] 
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iDforined^  God  needs  it  not ;  but  God  is  to  be  justified  and  glorified 
in  the  sentence  and  condemnation  of  the  sin  or  the  sinner :  and  in 
order  to  it,  we  must  confess  our  sin,  that  is,  condemn  it,  confess  it  to 
be  a  sin,  and  ourselves  guilty,  and  standing  at  God's  mercy.  S.  Chry- 
sostom^  upon  those  words  of  S.  Paul,  "  If  we  would  judge  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  judged,"  hath  these  words,  "  He  saith  not. 
If  we  would  chastise  ourselves,  if  we  would  punish  ourselves,  but 
only.  If  we  would  acknowledge  our  sins,  if  we  would  condemn  our- 
selves, if  we  would  give  sentence  against  our  sins,  we  should  be 
freed  from  that  punishment  which  is  due  both  here  and  there.  For 
he  that  hath  condemned  himself  appeases  God  upon  a  double  ac- 
count, both  because  he  hath  acknowledged  the  sins  past,  and  is 
more  careful  for  tlie  future."  To  this  confession  of  sins  is  opposed 
the  denying  our  sin,  our  hiding  it  from  God  as  Adam  did,  that  is, 
either  by  proceeding  in  it,  or  by  not  considering  it,  or  by  excusing 
it,  or  by  justifying  it,  or  by  glorying  in  it :  all  these  are  high  provo- 
cations of  God's  anger;  but  this  anger  is  taken  off  by  confession. 
Praveniamus  fadein  ejus  in  cofifemone,  said  the  psalmist^;  *'Let  us 
come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving ;"  so  we  read  it ;  "  let 
us  prevent  His  anger,"  or  "  let  us  go  before  His  face  with  confession," 
so  the  old  Latin  bibles :  which  is  a  doing  as  the  prodigal  did,  **  I  will 
go  unto  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  lather,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  against  thee :"  and  this  is  the  first  act  of  exterior  repent- 
ance ;  but  it  is  of  that  repentance  that  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
salvation;  this  is  "repentance  towards  GodV'  which  the  apostles 
preached  in  the  first  publication  of  Christianity. 

38.  But  then  besides  this  there  is  a  *  repentance  towards  men,'  and 
a  confession  in  order  to  it.  If  I  have  sinned  against  my  brother,  I 
must  ask  his  pardon  and  confess  my  error,  that  is,  I  must  repent  or 
confess  to  him ;  for  he  that  is  the  injured  person  hath  a  right  over 
me;  I  am  his  debtor,  and  obHged;  and  he  can  forgive  me  if  he 

E lease,  and  he  may  choose :  that  is,  I  must  pay  him  the  debt  I  owe 
im,  unless  he  will  be  pleased  to  remit  it.  For  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  and  justice  hath  taken  care  to  secure  every 
man's  interest;  and  he  that  takes  any  thing  from  me,  is  bound  by 
God's  law  to  restore  it,  and  to  restore  me  to  that  state  of  good  things 
from  whence  he  forced  me.  Now  because  for  the  injury  which  I 
have  already  suflered  he  cannot  make  me  equal  amends,  because  what- 
ever he  does  to  me  for  the  future,  still  it  is  true  that  I  did  sufl*er  evil 
from  him  formerly ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  I  do  what  I  can  to 
the  reparation  of  that :  but  because  what  is  done  and  past  cannot  be 
undone,  I  must  make  it  up  as  well  as  I  can ;  that  is,  I  must  confess 
my  sin,  and  be  sorry  for  it,  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  of- 
fended party ;   and  he  is  bound  to  forgive  me  the  sin,  and  I  am 

**  lu  1  Cor.  horn,  xxviii.  [J   2. — torn.  •  [Ps.  xcv.  2. — See  title-page  of  thii 
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bound  to  make  just  and  prudent  amends  according  to  my  power.  For 
here  every  one  is  bound  to  do  his  share :  if  the  offendSng  person 
hath  done  his  part  of  duty,  the  offended  must  do  his^  that  is^  he  must 
forgive  him  that  wronged  him ;  if  he  will  not,  God  will  untie  the 
penitent  man^  and  with  the  same  chain  fast  bind  him  that  is  un- 
charitable. 

39.  But  my  brother  may  be  hurt  by  me,  though  I  have  taken 
nothing  from  him,  nor  intended  him  injury.  He  may  be  scandalized 
by  my  sin,  that  is,  tempted  to  sin,  encouraged  in  his  vileness,  or  dis- 
contented and  made  sorrowful  for  my  unworthiness  and  transgression. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  we  repent  to  them  abo  ;  that  is, 
that  we  make  amends  not  only  by  confession  to  God,  but  to  our 
brethren  also.  For  when  we  acknowledge  our  folly,  we  affright  them 
from  it ;  and  by  repentance  we  give  them  caution,  that  they  may  not 
descend  into  the  same  state  of  infelicity.  And  upon  this  account  all 
public  criminals  were  tied  to  a  public  fxomologesis  or  repentance  in 
the  church,  who  by  confession  of  their  sins,  acknowledged  their  error, 
and  entered  into  the  state  of  repentance ;  and  by  their  being  separate 
from  the  participation  and  communion  of  the  mysteries,  were  declared 
unworthy  of  a  communion  with  Christ,  and  a  participation  of  His 
promises,  till  by  repentance,  and  the  fruits  worthy  of  it,  they  were 
adjudged  capable  of  God's  pardon. 

40.  At  the  first  this  was  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  exacted  it,  in 
case  of  public  and  notorious  crimes,  such  which  had  done  injury,  and 
wrought  public  scandal :  and  so  far  was  necessary,  that  the  church 
should  be  repaired  if  she  have  been  injured :  if  public  satisfaction  be 
demanded,  it  must  be  done ;  if  private  be  required  oidy,  then  that  is 
sufficient ;  though  in  case  of  notorious  crimes  it  were  very  well  if  the 
penitent  would  make  his  repentance  as  exemplary  as  modesty,  and  his 
own  and  the  public  circumstances,  can  permit. 

41.  In  pursuance  of  this  in  the  primitive  church,  the  bishop,  and 
whom  he  deputed,  did  minister  to  these  public  satisfactions  and 
amends ;  which  custom  of  theirs  admitted  of  variety  and  change  ac- 
cording as  new  scandals  or  new  necessities  did  arise.  For  though 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they  only  could  be  necessarily  and  es- 
sentially obliged  who  had  done  public  and  notorious  offences ;  yet 
some  observing  the  advantages  of  that  way  of  repentance,  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  the  tears  of  the  bishop,  the  compassion  of  the  faithful, 
the  joy  of  absolution  and  reconciliation,  did  come  in  voluntarily,  and 
to  do  that  by  choice  which  the  notorious  criminals  were  to  do  of 
necessity. 

Then  the  priests  which  the  penitents  had  chosen  did  publish  or 
enjoin  them  to  pubUsh  their  sins  in  the  face  of  the  church  ;  but  this 
grew  intolerable,  and  was  left  off,  because  it  grew  to  be  a  matter  of 
accusation  before  the  criminal  judge,  and  of  upbraiding  in  private 
conversation,  and  of  confidence  to  them  that  sought  for  occasion  and 
liardness  of  heart  and  face;  and  therefore  tlicy  a})pointed  one  only 
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priest  to  hear  the  cases  and  receive  the  addresses  of  the  penitents ; 
and  he  did  publish  the  sins  of  them  that  came,  only  in  general,  and 
by  the  publication  of  their  penances,  and  their  separation  from  the 
mysteries:  and  this  also  changed  into  the  more  private;   and  by 
several  steps  of  progression  dwindled  away  into  private  repentance 
towards  men,  that  is,  confession  to  a  priest  in  private,  and  private 
satisfactions,  or  amends  and  fruits  of  repentance :  and  now  auricular 
confession  is  nothing  else  but  the  public  exomologesis  or  repentance 
ecdesiastieal,  reduced  to  ashes ;  it  is  the  relics  of  that  excellent  dis- 
cipline which  was  in  some  cases  necessary  (as  I  have  declared)  and 
in  very  many  cases  useful,  until  by  the  dissolution  of  n^anners,  and 
the  extinction  of  charity  it  became  unsufTerable,  and  a  bigger  scandal 
than  those  which  it  did  intend  to  remedy.    The  result  is  this.     That 
to  enumerate  our  sins  before  the  holy  man  that  ministers  in  holy 
things,  that  is,  confession  to  a  priest,  is  not  virtually  included  in  the 
duty  of  contrition ;  for  it  not  being  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  nor  the  divine  commandment,  is  not  lufcessary  absolutely,  and 
properly,  in  order  to  pardon ;  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  contrition, 
which  without  this  may  be  a  sufiBcient  disposition  towards  pardon, 
unless  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  scandal,  the  criminal  come  to 
be  obliged.     Only  this  one  advantage  is  to  be  made  of  their  doctrine 
who  speak  otherwise  in  this  article.     The  divines  in  the  council  of 
Trent*  affirm,  that  they  that  are  contrite  are  reconciled  to  God  before 
they  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  they  use  to  speak ;  that  is, 
before  priestly  absolution.     If  then  a  man  can  be  contrite  before  the 
priest  absolves  liim,  as  their  saying  supposes,  and  as  it  is  certain  they 
may,  and  if  the  desire  of  absolution  be  as  they  say  included  in  con- 
trition, and  consequently  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  obtain  pardon  to 
the  penitent  even  before  the  priest  absolves  hiin ;  it  follows  that  the 
priest's  absolution  following  this  perfect  disposition,  and  this  actual 
pardon,  can  effect  nothing  really ;  the  man  is  pardoned  beforehand, 
and  therefore  his  absolution  is  only  declarative.     God  pardons  the 
man,  and  the  priest  by  his  office  is  to  tell  him  so,  when  he  sees  cause 
for  it,  and  observes  the  conditions  completed.     Indeed  if  absolution 
by  the  minister  of  the  church  were  necessary,  then  to  desire  it  also 
would  be  necessary,  and  an  act  of  duty  and  obedience ;  but  then  if 
the  desire  (in  case  it  were  necessary  to  desire  it)  would  make  contri- 
tion to  be  complete  and  perfect,  and  if  perfect  contrition  does  actually 
1>rocure  a  pardon^  then  the  priestly  absolution  is  only  a  solemn  ana 
egal  publication  of  God's  pardon  already  actually  past  in  the  court 
of  heaven.     For  an  effect  cannot  proceed  from  causes  which  are  not 
yet  in  being;  and  therefore  the  pardon  of  the  sins  for  which  the 
penitent  is  contrite,  cannot  come  from  the  priest's  ministration,  which 
is  not  in  some  cases  to  be  obtained,  but  desired  only,  and  afterwards 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  comes  when  the  work  is  done.     God  it  may 

•  Sess.  xiv.  c.  4.  [torn.  x.  coL  91.] 
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be  accepts  the  desire,  but  the  priest's  ministry  afterwards  is  not, 
cannot  be  the  cause  why  God  did  accept  of  that  desire ;  because  the 
desire  is  accepted  before  the  absolution  is  in  being. 

42.  But  now  although  this  cannot  be  a  necessary  duty  for  the 
reasons  before  reckoned,  because  the  priest  is  not  the  injured  person, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  the  power  of  giving  pardon  properly 
and  sufSciently  and  effectively ;  and  confession  is  not  an  amends  to 
him,  and  the  duty  itself  of  confession  is  not  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars, but  a  condemnation  of  the  sin,  which  is  an  humiliation  before 
the  offended  party ;  yet  confession  to  a  priest,  the  minister  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation,  the  curate  of  souls,  and  the  guide  of  consciences, 
is  of  so  great  use  and  benefit  to  all  that  are  heavy  laden  with  their 
sins,  that  they  who  carelessly  and  causelessly  neglect  it  are  neither 
lovers  of  the  peace  of  consciences,  nor  are  careful  for  the  advantages 
of  their  souls. 

43.  For  the  publication  of  our  sins  to  the  minister  of  holy  things, 
rovTov  ^x^^  ^^^  koyop  hp  e^^t  rj  iirCb€i(is  nZv  (r<»>iJLaTiKoiv  TraSo^v,  said 
Basil',  'is  just  like  the  manifestation  of  the  diseases  of  our  body  to 
the  physician ;'  for  God  hath  appointed  them  as  spiritual  physicians, 
iL^iapTQikovs  lacrOai  kclL  BfpaiTfvfiv  toIs  ttjs  fi€TavoCas  <^apfx<iicoi9,  '  to 
heal  sinners  by  the  antidote  of  repentance,'  said  the  fathers  in  the 
first  Roman  council  under  SimpHcius'.  Their  office  is  to  comfort 
the  comfortless,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  reduce  the  wanderers,  to 
restore  them  that  are  overtaken  in  a  fault,  to  reconcile  the  penitent, 
to  strengthen  the  weak  and  to  encourage  their  labours,  to  advise 
remedies  against  sins,  and  to  separate  the  vile  from  the  precious,  to 
drive  scandals  far  from  the  church,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  secure 
the  innocent  lambs  from  the  pollutions  of  the  infected.  Now  in  all 
these  regards,  the  penitent  may  have  advantages  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ministrations.  There  are  many  cases  of  conscience  which  the 
penitent  cannot  determine,  many  necessities  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, many  duties  which  he  omits,  many  abatements  of  duty  which 
he  ignorantly  or  presumptuously  does  make ;  much  partiality  in  the 
determination  of  liis  own  interests ;  and  to  build  up  a  soul  requires 
so  much  wisdom,  so  much  severity,  so  many  arts,  such  caution  and 
observance,  such  varietv  of  notices,  great  learning,  great  prudence, 
great  piety ;  that  as  all  ministers  are  not  worthy  of  that  charge,  and 
secret  employment,  and  conduct  of  others  in  the  more  mysterious  and 
difficult  parts  of  reUgion ;  so  it  is  certain  there  are  not  many  of  the 
people  that  can  worthily  and  sufficiently  do  it  themselves :  and  there* 
fore  although  we  are  not  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  end,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  said  that  God  hath  by  an  express  law  required  it,  or  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  to  some  persons  it  hath  put  on 
80  many  degrees  of  charity  and  prudence,  and  is  so  apt  to  minister  to 
their  superinduced  needs,  that  although  to  do  it  is  not  a  necessaiy 

'  ReguL  brey.  229.  [torn,  il  p.  492.]  >  [Not  found.] 
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obedience,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  charity ;  it  is  not  necessary  in  respect 
of  a  positive  express  commandment,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  certain  ends 
wliich  cannot  be  so  well  provided  for  by  any  other  instrument :  it 
hath  not  in  it  an  absolute,  but  it  may  have  a  relative  and  a  superin- 
duced necessity. 

Ccelestique  viro,  quia  te  deceperit  error, 
Dicito,  pro  culpa  ne  scelus  esse  putet  ^. 

Now  here  a  particular  enumeration  is  the  confession  that  is  proper  to 
this  ministry;  because  the  minister  must  be  instructed  first  in  the 
particulars:  which  also  points  out  to  us  the  manner  of  his  assist- 
ances, and  of  our  obligation ;  it  is  that  we  may  receive  helps  by  his 
office  and  abilities,  which  can  be  better  applied  by  how  much  more 
minute  and  particular  the  enumeration  or  confession  is ;  and  of  this 
circumstance  there  can  be  no  other  consideration :  excepting  that  the 
enumeration  of  shames  and  follies  before  a  holy  man  is  a  very  great 
restraint  to  the  gaieties  of  a  confident  or  of  a  tempted  person :  for 
though  a  man  dares  sin  in  the  presence  of  God,  yet  he  dares  not  let 
his  friend  or  his  enemy  see  him  do  a  foul  act : 

Tam  facile  et  pronum  est  superos  contemnere  testes, 
Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat' ; 

and  therefore  that  a  reverend  man  shall  see  his  shame,  and  with  a 
severe  and  a  broad  eye  look  and  stare  upon  his  dishonour,  must  needs 
be  a  great  part  of  God's  restraining  grace,  and  of  great  use  to  the 
mortification  and  prevention  of  sin. 

44.  One  thing  more  there  is  which  is  highly  considerable  in  this 
part  or  ministry  of  repentance  ;  it  is  a  great  part  of  that  preparation 
which  is  necessary  for  him  who  needs,  and  for  him  who  desires  abso- 
lution ecclesiastical.  Some  do  need,  and  some  do  desire  it ;  and  it  is 
of  advantage  to  both.  They  that  need  it,  and  are  bound  to  seek  it, 
are  such,  who  being  publicly  noted  by  the  church,  are  bound  by  her 
censures  and  discipline :  that  is,  such  who  because  they  have  given 
evil  example  to  all,  and  encouragement  in  evil  to  some,  to  them  that 
are  easy  and  apt  to  take ;  are  tied  by  the  publication  of  their  repent- 
ance, their  open  return  and  public  amends,  to  restore  the  church  so 
far  as  they  can  to  that  state  of  good  things  from  whence  their  sin  did 
or  was  apt  to  draw  her.  This  indeed  is  necessary,  and  can  in  no  re- 
gard be  excused,  if  particular  persons  do  not  submit  themselves  to  it^ 
unless  the  church  herself  will  not  demand  it  or  advise  it ;  and  then  if 
there  be  an  error,  or  a  possibility  to  have  it  otherwise,  the  governors 
of  the  church  are  only  answerable.  And  in  this  sense  are  those 
decretory  sayings  and  earnest  advices  of  the  ancient  doctors  to  be 
understood.  Laicus  sipeccel,  ipse  suum  non  potest  auferre peccatum^ 
sed  .  .  indiget  sacerdote  .  .  ut  possit  remissionem  peccatorum  accipere, 
said  Origeu^,  'If  any  of  the  people  sin,  himself  cannot  take  away  his 

**  Ovid.,  lib.  i.  trist.  eleg.  S.  [lin.  37.]  **  Horn.  x.  in  Num.  [)  1. — torn.  ii.  p. 
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own  sin,  but  must  shew  liimself  to  the  priest,  that  lie  may  obtain  par- 
don/ "  For  they  wlio  are  spotted  with  sins,  unless  tliey  be  cured 
with  the  priestly  authority,  cannot  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  church," 
said  Fabianus  Martyr ^  And  as  express  are  those  words  of  S.  Basil", 
Act  t£v  T€Tayixiv<»>v^  iKaarov  firjb^v  fi€v  ylrv\rjs  KCvrjfia  &Tr6Kpv(f>ov 
(f)v\i(ra'€iv,  .  .  dXA'  airoyvfjivovv  ra  KpviTTa  r^s  KapbCas  toIs  'Trtorevo- 
fiivois  .  .  ^7rt/uteXeT<rdat  tojv  ^a-OfvovvTaiv'  and,  ^AvayKoiov  tols  ireTri- 
ar^vyiivois  r^v  olKovofxCav  t£v  fjLvarrjpuav  rod  0eov  i^oixokoyfiaOai 
TCL  hixaprripLaTa'  '  it  behoveth  eveir  one  that  is  under  authority  to  keep 
no  motion  of  their  hearts  secret,  out  to  lay  the  secrets  of  their  heart 
naked  before  them  who  are  entrusted  to  take  care  of  them  that  are 
weak  or  sick/  That  is,  the  rerayfiivoi,  '  the  public  penitents,'  who 
are  placed  in  the  station  of  the  mourners,  must  not  do  their  business 
imperfectly,  but  make  a  perfect  narrative  of  their  whole  case  to  the 
penitentiary  minister :  and  such  persons  who  are  under  discipline,  or 
under  notorious  sins,  must  make  their  exomologem,  that  is,  do  eccle- 
siastical repentance,  before  them  who  are  the  trustees  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God;  qua  sine  nullum  remimone  potietury  said  a 
father  to  S.  John  de  Gradibus®;  '  without  which  exomologesU  or  pub- 
lic ecclesiastical  confession,  or  amends,  no  man  shall  obtain  pardon  / 
meaning,  the  peace  of  the  church.  For  to  this  sense  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  we  learn  it  from  8.  Aus- 
tin i',  Recte  constUuuntur  ah  iu  qui  ecclesuB  prasuni  iempora  pcenUen^ 
tia,  ut  fiat  satis  eiiam  ecclesia,  in  qua  remittuntur  ipsa  peceaia  ;  ejr- 
tra  earn  qnlppe  non  remittuntur,  '  the  times  of  penance  are  with  great 
reason  appointed  by  ecclesiastical  governors,  that  the  church  in  whose 
communion  sins  are  forgiven  may  be  satisfied ;  for  out  of  her  there  is 
no  forgiveness/ 

45.  For  in  this  case  the  church  hath  a  power  of  binding  and  re- 
taining sins  and  sinners ;  that  is,  a  denying  to  them  the  privileges  of 
the  faithful,  till  they  by  public  repentance  and  satisfaction  have  given 
testimony  of  their  return  to  Goa  s  favour  and  service.  The  church 
may  deny  to  pray  publicly  for  some  persons,  and  refuse  to  admit  them 
into  the  society  of  those  that  do  pray,  and  refuse  till  she  is  satisfied 
concerning  them  by  such  signs  and  indications  as  she  will  appoint 
and  choose.  For  it  appears  in  both  testaments  that  those  who  are 
appointed  to  pray  for  others,  to  stand  between  God  and  the  people, 
had  it  left  in  their  choice  sometimes,  and  sometimes  were  forbidden 
to  pray  for  certain  criminals.  Thus  God  gave  to  the  prophet  charge 
concerning  Ephraim^,  "  Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up 
cry  nor  prayer  for  them,  neither  make  intercession  for  them,  for  I  will 
not  hear  thee/'     Like  to  this  was  that  of  8.  John',  ''  Th^  is  a  sin 

^  [Epist  ii.  cap.  2f   in  Conoil.  reg.,  «  [al.   S.  Joannes  Climaciia,  in  Soala 

torn.  i.  p.  327.]  Paradisi,  grad.  iv.  p.  47.] 

»  Regul.  fu«.  explic.  [26.]  et  ReguL  »  Enchirid.,  c  65.  [torn,  vl  col.  220.] 

brev.  228.  [leg.  288  torn.  ii.  p.  S7J,  516.]  ••  [Jer.  vii.  16.] 
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unto  death.  I  say  not  that  ye  pray  for  him  that  sins  unto  deatli  / 
that  is^  do  not  admit  such  persons  to  the  communion  of  prayers  and 
holy  offices ;  at  least  the  church  may  choose  whether  she  will  or  no. 

46.  The  church  in  her  government  and  discipline  had  two  ends, 
and  her  power  was  accordingly,  apt  to  minister  to  these  ends.  First, 
by  condemning  and  punishing  the  sin,  she  was  to  do  what  she  could 
to  save  the  criminal ;  that  is,  by  bringing  him  to  repentance  and  a 
holy  life,  to  bring  him  to  pardon ;  and  secondly,  if  she  could  or  if 
she  could  not  effect  this,  yet  she  was  to  remove  the  scandal,  and 
secure  the  flock  from  infection :  this  was  all  that  was  needful,  this 
was  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done.  In  order  to  the  first,  the 
apostles  had  some  powers  extraordinary,  which  were  indeed  necessary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  religion,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  other 
ministrations.  The  apostles  had  power  to  '  bind  sinners  /  that  is,  to 
'  deliver  them  over  to  Satan/  and  to  sad  diseases,  or  death  itself :  and 
they  had  power  to  'loose  sinners,'  that  is,  to  cure  their  diseases, 
to  'unloose  Satan's  bands,'  to  restore  them  to  God's  favour  and 
pardon. 

47.  This  manner  of  speaking  was  used  by  our  blessed  Saviour  p  in 
this  very  case  of  sickness  and  infirmity.  "  Ought  not  this  woman, 
a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 

tears,  be  loosed  from  this  band  on  the  sabbath  day  ?"  The  apostles 
ad  this  power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  and  that  this  is  the  power 
of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  appears  without  exception  in  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  *i  to  the  Jews,  who  best  understood 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins  by  seeing  the  evil  which  sin  brought 
on  the  guilty  person,  taken  away.  "That  ye  may  know  that  the 
Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  He  saith  to  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  For 
there  is  a  power  in  heaven,  and  a  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 
The  power  that  is  in  heaven,  is  the  public  absolution  of  a  sinner  at 
the  day  of  judgment :  the  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  is  a  taking 
off  those  intermedial  evils  which  are  inflicted  in  the  way ;  sicknesses, 
temporal  death,  loss  of  the  divine  grace,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the 
faithful.  These  Christ  could  take  off  when  He  was  upon  earth,  and 
His  heavenly  Father  sent  Him  to  do  all  this,  to  heal  all  sicknesses 
and  to  cure  all  infirmities,  and  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  and  rest  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  The  other  judgment  is  to  be  performed  by 
Christ  at  His  second  coming. 

48.  Now  as  God  the  Father  sent  His  Son,  so  His  holy  Son  sent 
His  apostles,  with  the  same  power  on  earth  to  bind  and  loose  sinners ; 
to  pardon  sins  by  taking  away  the  material  evil  effects  which  sin 
should  superinduce,  or  to  retain  sinners  by  binding  them  in  sad 
and  hard  bands  to  bring  them  to  reason,  or  to  make  others  afraid. 

»  [Luke  xiu.  16.]  *  [Mark  il  10.] 
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Thus  S.  Peter  sentenced  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  a  temporal  death ; 
and  S.  Paul  struck  Elymas  with  bUndness^  and  delivered  over  ihe 
incestuous  Corinthian  to  be  beaten  bj  an  evil  spirit^  and  so  also  he 
did  to  Hjmenseus  and  Alexander. 

49.  But  this  was  an  extraordinary  power^  and  not  to  descend  upon 
the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church :  but  it  was  in  this  as  in  all  other 
ministries ;  something  miraculous  and  extraordinary  was  for  ever  to 
consign  a  lasting  truth  and  ministry  in  ordinary.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  that  is,  faith  itself,  at  first  was  proved  by  miracles ;  and 
the  holy  Ghost  was  given  by  signs  and  wonders ;  and  sins  were  par- 
doned by  the  gifts  of  healing,  and  sins  were  retained  by  the  hands 
of  an  angel ;  and  the  very  visitation  of  the  sick  was  blessed  with  sen- 
sible ana  strange  recoveries :  and  every  thing  was  accompanied  with 
a  miracle,  excepting  the  two  sacraments,  in  the  administration  of 
which  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  any  thing  visibly  miraculous  in 
the  records  of  holy  scripture ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  these 
two  sacraments  were  to  be  for  ever  the  ordinary  ministries  of  those 
graces  which  at  first  were  consigned  by  signs  and  wonders  extraordi- 
nary. For  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  reckoning  exclusively  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  all  the  graces  of  the  gospel,  all  the  promises  of 
God,  were  conveyed,  or  consigned,  or  fully  ministered  by  these  sacra- 
ments, and  by  nothing  else  but  what  was  in  order  to  them.  These 
were  the  inlets  and  doors  by  which  all  the  faithful  were  admitted  into 
the  outer  courts  of  the  Lord's  temple,  or  into  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  solemnities  themselves  were  the  keys  of  these  doors ; 
and  they  that  had  the  power  of  ministration  of  them,  they  had  the 
power  of  the  keys. 

50.  These  then  being  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  sum 
of  their  ministrations,  were  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties And  differing  capacities  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  church. 
The  Thessalonians',  who  were  not  furnished  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  governors,  were  commanded  to  '  abstain  from  the 
company  of  the  brethren  that  walked  disorderly.'  S.  John*  wrote  to 
the  elect  lady  that  she  should  not  entertain  in  her  house  false  apo- 
stles :  and  when  the  former  way  did  expire  of  itself  and  by  the  change 
of  things,  and  the  second  advice  was  not  practicable  and  prudent,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  only  ordinary  ministry  of  remitting  and  retaining 
sins,  by  a  direct  admitting,  or  refusing  and  deferring  to  admit  crimi- 
nals to  their  ministries  of  pardon,  which  were  now  only  left  in  the 
church  as  their  ordinary  power  and  ministration.  Por  since  in  this 
world  all  our  sins  are  pardoned  by  those  ways  and  instruments  which 
God  hath  constituted  in  the  church,  and  there  are  no  other  external 
rites  appointed  by  Christ  but  the  sacraments,  it  follows  that  as  they 
are  worthily  communicated  or  justly  denied,  so  the  pardon  is  or  is 
not  ministered. 

'  [2  Theta.  iiL  6.]  •  [2  John  10.] 
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And  therefore  when  the  church  did  bind  any  sinner  by  the  bands 
of  discipline^  she  did  remove  him  from  the  mysteries,  and  sometimes 
enjoined  external  or  internal  acts  of  repentance,  to  testify  and  to 
exercise  the  grace,  and  so  to  dispose  them  to  pardon ;  and  when  the 
penitents  had  given  such  testimonies  which  the  church  demanded, 
then  they  were  absolved,  that  is,  they  were  admitted  to  the  mysteries. 
For  in  the  primitive  records  of  tlie  church  there  was  no  form  of 
absolution  judicial,  notliing  but  giving  them  the  holy  communion, 
admitting  them  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  the  society  and  privi- 
leges of  the  faithful.  For  this  was  giving  them  pardon,  by  virtue  of 
those  words  of  Christy  "Whose  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted;" 
that  is.  If  ye  who  are  the  stewards  of  My  family  shtdl  admit  any  one 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
participation  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven ;  and  what  ye  bind  here, 
shall  be  bound  there;  that  is,  if  they  be  unworthy  to  partake  of 
Christ  here,  they  shall  be  accounted  unworthy  to  partake  of  Christ 
hereafter ;  if  they  separate  from  Christ's  members,  they  also  shall  lie 
separate  from  the  Head.  And  this  is  the  full  sense  of  the  power  given 
by  Christ  to  His  church  concerning  sins  and  sinners,  called  by  S.  Paul* 
*'  the  word  of  reconciliation.'' 

51.  For  as  for  the  other  later  and  superinduced  ministry  of  pardon  in 
judicial  forms  of  absolution ;  that  is  wholly  upon  other  accounts,  of 
good  use  indeed  to  all  them  that  desire  it  oy  reason  of  their  present 
persuasions  and  scruples,  fears  and  jealousies  concerning  the  event  of 
things.  For  sometimes  it  happens  what  one  said  of  old,  Mens  nostra 
difficillime  sedatur,  Dais  fa<nlius.  God  is  sooner  at  peace  with  usj 
than  we  are  at  peace  with  our  own  minds ;  and  because  our  repent- 
ances are  always  imperfect ;  and  he  who  repents  the  most  excellently^ 
and  hates  his  sin  with  the  greatest  detestation,  may  possibly  by  his 
sense  of  the  foulness  of  his  sin,  undervalue  his  repentance,  and  suspect 
his  sorrow,  and  because  every  thing  is  too  little  to  deserve  pardon,  he 
may  think  it  is  too  httle  to  obtain  it ;  and  the  man  may  be  melancholy, 
and  melancholy  is  fearful,  and  fear  is  scrupulous,  and  scruples  are  not 
to  be  satisOed  at  home,  and  not  very  easily  abroad ;  in  the  midst  of 
these  and  many  other  disadvantages,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  whose 
ofBce  it  is  to  separate  the  vile  from  the  precious,  and  to  judge  of 
leprosy,  should  be  made  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  this  man's  re- 
pentance, and  upon  notice  of  particulars,  to  speak  comfort  to  him  or 
something  for  institution.  For  then  if  the  minister  of  holy  things 
sliall  think  fit  to  pronounce  absolution,  that  is,  to  declare  that  he 
believes  him  to  be  a  true  penitent  and  in  the  state  of  grace,  it  must 
needs  add  much  comfort  to  him  and  hope  of  pardon,  not  only  upon 
the  confidence  of  his  wisdom  and  spiritual  learning,  but  even  from 
the  prayers  of  the  holy  man,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  ministration : 
to  pronounce  absolution  in  this  case  is  to  warrant  him  so  far  as  his 

«  [J<Aii  XJL.  23.]  «  [2  Cor.  v.  19.] 
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case  is  warrantable ;  that  is,  to  speak  comfort  to  him  that  is  in  need : 
to  give  sentence  in  a  case  which  is  laid  before  him ;  in  which  the 
party  interested,  either  hath  no  skill,  or  no  confidence,  or  no  comfort. 
Now  in  this  case  to  dispute  whether  the  priest^s  power  be  judicial, 
or  optative,  or  declarative,  is  so  wholly  to  no  purpose;  that  this 
sentence  is  no  part  of  any  power  at  all ;  but  it  is  his  office  to  do  it, 
and  is  an  effect  of  wisdom,  not  of  power ;  it  is  like  the  answering  of  a 

Question :  which  indeed  ought  to  be  asked  of  him ;  as  every  man  pru- 
ently  is  to  enquire  in  every  matter  of  concernment,  from  him  who 
is  skilled  and  experienced,  and  professed  in  the  faculty.  But  the  priest's 
proper  power  of  absolving,  that  is,  of  pardoning  (which  is  in  no  case 
communicable  to  any  man  who  is  not  consecrated  to  the  ministry)  is 
a  giving  the  penitent  the  means  of  eternal  pardon,  the  admitting  him 
to  tlie  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the  peace  and  communion  of 
the  faithful ;  because  that  is  the  only  way  really  to  obtain  pardon  of 
God ;  there  being  in  ordinary  no  way  to  heaven  but  by  serving  God 
in  the  way  which  He  hath  commanded  us  by  His  Son,  that  is,  in  the 
way  of  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  whereof  He  is  prince  and 
head.  The  priest  is  the  minister  of  holy  things ;  he  does  that  by  his 
ministry  which  God  effects  by  real  dispensation ;  and  as  he  gives  the 
Spirit  not  by  authority  and  proper  efflux,  but  by  assisting  and  dis- 
pensing those  rites,  and  promoting  those  graces  which  are  certain 
dispositions  to  the  receiving  of  Him :  just  so  he  gives  pardon  :  not 
as  a  king  does  it ;  nor  yet  as  a  messenger ;  that  is,  not  by  way  of 
authority  and  real  donation ;  nor  yet  only  by  declaration :  but  as  a 
physician  gives  health;  that  is,  he  gives  the  remedy  which  God 
appoints;  and  if  he  does  so,  and  if  God  blesses  the  medicines,  the 
person  recovers,  and  God  gives  the  health. 

52.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  holy  man  who  ministers  in  repent- 
ance hath  no  other  proper  power  of  giving  pardon  than  what  is  now 
described.  Because  he  cannot  pardon  them  who  are  not  truly  peni- 
tent, and  if  the  sinner  be,  God  will  pardon  him  whether  the  priest 
does  or  no ;  and  what  can  be  the  effect  of  these  things,  but  this ; 
that  the  priest  does  only  minister  to  the  pardon,  as  he  ministers  to 
repentance  ?  He  tells  us  upon  what  conditions  God  does  pardon,  and 
judges  best  when  the  conditions  are  performed,  and  sets  forward  those 
conditions  by  his  proper  ministry,  and  ministers  to  us  the  instruments 
of  grace,  but  first  takes  accounts  of  our  souls,  and  helps  us  who  are 
otherwise  too  partial,  to  judge  severe  and  righteous  judgment  con- 
cerning our  eternal  interest,  and  he  judges  for  us,  and  does  exhort  or 
reprove,  admonish  or  correct,  comfort  or  humble,  loose  or  bind.  So 
the  minister  of  God  is  the  minister  of  reconcihation ;  that  is,  he  is 
tlie  minister  of  the  gospel ;  for  that  is  the  '  word  of  reconciliation' 
which  S.  Paul  affirms  to  be  entrusted  to  him :  in  every  office  by 
which  the  holy  man  ministers  to  the  gospel,  in  every  of  them  he  is 
the  minister  of  pardon. 

53.  But  concerning  that  which  we  call  'absolution/  that  is,  a 
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pronouncing  the  person  to  be  absolved ;  it  is  certain  that  the  forms 
of  the  present  use  were  not  used  for  many  ages  of  the  church :  in 
the  Greek  church  thej  were  never  used ;  and  for  the  Latin  churcli 
in  Thomas  Aquinas*  his  time  they  were  so  new  that  he  put  it  into 
one  of  his  QuaslUmes  duputata  whether  form  were  more  fit,  the 
optative  or  the  judicial ;  whether  it  were  better  to  say,  'God  of  His 
mercy  pardon  thee/  or '  by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
thee;'  and  in  Peter  Lombard's^  days  when  it  was  esteemed  an  in- 
nocent doctrine  to  say  that  the  priest's  power  was  only  declarative,  it 
is  likely  tlie  form  of  absolution  would  be  according  to  the  power  be- 
lieved ;  which  not  being  then  universally  believed  to  be  judicial,  the 
judicial  form  could  not  be  of  universal  use ;  and  in  the  Pontifical 
there  is  no  judicial  form  at  all ;  but  only  optative  or  by  way  of 
prayer. — But  in  this  afi'air,  besides  what  is  already  mentioned,  I 
nave  two  great  things  to  say  which  are  a  sufiicieut  determination  of 
this  whole  article ; — 

8».  In  the  pri-         ^^*  <*•  The  first  is,  that  in  the  primitive  church 
mitive     church     there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  judicial  absolution  of 

Si™solutioii  ^^^  ^*^^^  ^^  ^^y  liturgy,  or  church,  so  far  as  can  ap- 
iiaed  in  their  pear ;  but  all  the  absolution  of  penitents  which  is 
liturgies.  recorded,  was  the  mere  admitting  them  to  the  mys- 

teries and  society  of  the  faithful  in  religious  oflTices,  the  sum  and  per- 
fection of  which  was  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  So 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  can,  Ixxvi.*,  makes  provision  for  a 
penitent  that  is  near  death,  Reconcilietur  per  manm  itnpositionem,  et 
infundatur  ori  ejus  eticharisiia, '  let  him  be  reconciled  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  let  the  eucharist  be  poured  into  his  mouth  :'  that 
was  all  the  solemnity ;  even  when  there  was  the  greatest  need  of  the 
church's  ministry;  that  is,  before  their  penances  and  satisfactions 
were  completed.  The  priest  or  bishop  laid  his  hands  upon  liim,  and 
prayed,  and  gave  him  the  coramunioi^  For  that  this  was  the  whole 
purpose  of  imposition  of  hands,  we  are  taught  expressly  by  S.  Austin*, 
who  being  to  prove  that  imposition  of  hands,  viz.,  in  repentance, 
might  be  repeated,  though  baptism  might  not;  uses  this  for  an 
argument.  Quid  est  enim  allud  nisi  oratio  super  hominejn  ?  '  It  is 
nothing  else  but  a  prayer  said  over  the  man.'  And  indeed  this  is 
evident  and  notorious  in  matter  of  fact ;  for  in  the  beginning  and  in 
the  progression,  in  the  several  periods  of  public  repentance  and  in 
the  consummation  of  it,  the  bishop  or  the  priest  did  very  often  im- 
pose hands,  that  is,  pray  over  the  penitent;  as  appears  in  Is.  Ling.'' 
from  the  authority  of  the  Gallican  councils,  Gmtii  tempore  jejunii 
manus  pccnitentibus  a  sacerdote  impo7iantur:  and  again,  Criminalia 

»  [See  vol.  vi.  p.  516,  above.]  ix.  col.  117  B.] 

J  [Sent,  lib.  iv.  (list.  18.  p.  789  sqq.]  »»  [Isaac  episcopi   Lingonensis  cano- 

«  [torn.  i.  col.  983.]  lies.]  Tertio  tomo  cone.  Gall.  [Sirmond. 

•  Lib.  iii.  de  baptism.,  cap.  10.  [torn.  —tit.  i.  do  poenit.]  c.8  et  11.  [p.  616  sq.] 
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peccata  muUis  jejuniis,  et  crebrU  mantis  tacerdotum  impasUwnibui, 
eorumqiie  supplicalionibus,  juxta  canonum  statuta  placuU  purgarif 
'criminal/  that  is,  great  'sins  must  according  to  the  canons  be 
purged  with  much  fasting  and  frequent  impositions  of  the  priests' 
hands  and  their  supplications  /  *  in  every  time  or  period  of  their  fast, 
let  the  priest's  hands  be  laid  upon  the  penitents :'  that  is,  let  the 
priests  frequently  pray  with  him,  and  for  him,  or  over  him.     The 
same  with  that  which  he  also  observes*^  out  of  the  Nicene  council, 
Fullu  et  capite  humiliuto  kmniliter  et  ex  corde  veniam  postuleut,  ei 
pro  se  orare  exposcant :  that's  the  intent  of  imposition  of  hands ;  '  let 
the  penitent  humbly  ask  pardon,  that  is,  desire  that  the  holy  man  and 
all  the  church  would  pray  for  him.    This  in  every  stage  or  period  of 
repentance  was  a  degree  of  reconciliation :  for  as  God  pardons  a 
sinner  when  He  gives  him  time  to  repent;  He  pardons  him  in  one 
degree,  that  is.  He  hath  taken  off  that  anger  which  might  justly  and 
instantly  crush  him  all  in  pieces ;  and  Ood  pardons  him  yet  mora 
when  He  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  and  yet  more  when  He  inclines 
him,  and  as  he  proceeds,  so  docs  Gbd,  but  the  pardon  is  not  full  and 
final  till  the  repentance  is  so  too :  so  does  the  minister  of  repentance 
and  pardon ;  those  only  are  in  tlic  unpardoned  stale  who  are  cut  off 
from  all  entercourse  in  holy  things,  with  holy  persons,  in  holy  offices ; 
when  they  are  admitted  to  do  repentance,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
state  of  pardon ;  and  every  time  the  bishop  or  minister  prays  for 
him,  he  still  sets  him  forwarder  towards  the  final  pardon ;  but  then 
the  penitent  is  fully  reconciled  on  earth,  when  having  done  his  re- 
pentance towards  men,  that  is,  by  the  commands  of  the  church,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion ;  and  if  that  be  sincerely  done  on 
the  penitent's  part,  and  this  be  maturely  and  prudently  done  on  the 
priest's  part ;  as  the  repentance  towards  men  was  a  repentance  also 
towards  God,  so  the  absolution  before  men  is  a  certain  indication  of 
absolution  before  God.     But  as  to  the  main  question;  then  the 
church  only  did  reconcile  pcni^nts  when  she  admitted  them  to  the 
communion  ;  and  therefore  in  the  second  council  of  Carthage**,  abso- 
lution is  called,  reconeiliari  divinis  aliariiuSy  '  a  being  reconciled  to 
the  altar  of  God  :'  and  in  the  council  of  Eliberis%  communione^  re- 
conciliari,  '  a  being  reconciled  by  receiving  the  communion,'  opposite 
to  which  in  the  same  canon  is,  Communionem  non  accipiat,  '  he  may 
not  receive  the  communion,'  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  absolved.     The 
same  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra  ',  in 
the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea^,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
epistle  of  P.  Leo*,  and  the  first  epistle  of  P.  Vigilius^;  and  in  the 
third  council  of  Toledo^  we  find  the  whole  process  of  binding  and 


•  Cap.  16et  17.  [p.  648  sq.] 
••  Can.  iv.  [torn.  L  col.  952.] 

•  Can.  Ixxii.  [torn.  L  col.  257.] 
'  n®Jf<*»  *  comiiiuuioiii.'] 

«  [lom.  i.  col.  275.] 


*  [torn.  i.  col.  781.] 

*  Fp.  155.] 

*  [vid.  epp.  ii.  ct  r.  in  Concil. 
torn.  xi.  pp.  511,  21.] 

^  Can.  xi.  [torn.  iii.  col.  481.] 
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loosing  described  in  these  words^  "  Because  we  find  that  in  certain 
churches  of  Spain^  men  do  not  according  to  the  canons,  but  un- 
worthily repent  them*  of  their  sins,  that  so  often  as  they  please  to 
sin,  so  often  they  desire"  of  the  priest  to  be  reconciled  :  therefore  for 
the  restraining  so  execrable  a  presumption,  it  is  commanded  by  the 
holy  council  that  repentance  should  be  given  according  to  the  form 
of  the  ancient  canons ;  Uiat  is,  that  he  who  repents  him  of  his  doings, 
being  first  suspended  from  the  communion,  he  should  amongst  the 
other  penitents  often  run  to  the  imposition  of  hands,''  that  is,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  bishop  and  the  church ;  "  but  when  the  time  of  his 
satisfaction  is  completed,  according  as  the  priest's  prudence  shall  ap- 
prove, let  him  restore  him  to  the  communion."  That's  the  absolu- 
tion, as  the  rejecting  him  from  it  was  the  binding  him ;  it  was  an 
excommunication,  from  which  when  he  was  restored  to  the  com- 
munion, he  was  loosed.  And  this  was  so  known,  so  universal  a 
practice  and  process  of  ecclesiastical  repentance,  tliat  without  any 
alteration  (as  to  the  main  enquiry)  it  continued  so  in  the  church  to 
very  many  ages  succeeding ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  while  together  the 
custom  of  penitent  people  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  come  vo- 
luntarily to  receive  injunctions  of  discipline  and  penitential  oiSces 
from  the  priest,  and  to  abstain  from  the  holy  communion  till  they 
had  done  their  penances,  and  then  by  ceremonies  and  prayers  to  be 
'  restored  to  the  communion  at  Easter,  without  any  other  form  of 

i'udicial  absolution ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Albinus°  and  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical.  To  which  this  consideration  may  be  added,  that  the  re- 
conciling of  penitents  in  the  primitive  church  was  not  done  by  the 
bishop  or  priest  only,  but  sometimes  by  deacons,  as  appears  in  S. 
Cyprian® ;  and  sometimes  by  the  people,  as  it  was  allowed  by  S.  Paul ' 
in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian ;  and  was  frequently  per- 
mitted to  the  confessors  in  the  times  of  persecution ;  and  may  be 
done  by  an  unbaptized  catechumen,  as  S.  Austin**  affirms.  The 
result  of  which  is,  that  this  absolution  of  penitents  in  the  court 
christian,  was  not  an  act  of  priestly  power  incommunicably ;  it  was 
not  a  dispensation  of  the  proper  power  of  the  keys,  but  to  give  or 
not  to  give  the  communion,  that  was  an  effect  of  the  power  of  the 


*  ['foedissime  agerepcenitentiam.'] 
">  [*  expostulent.' j 

"  be  divers,  [lege  divin.]  oflSc,  c.  13 
ct  16.  [col.  1031  et  1044.] 

•  Lib.  iii.  ep.  17.  [al.  ep.  18.  p.  40.] 
»  [2  Cor.  ii.  10.] 

q  [Apud  Gratiao.  in  decreto,]  De  con- 
tecrat.  dist  iv.  cap.  *  Sanctum'  [sc  cap. 
Z%.  col.  2167.— But  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  is,  *  Valet  baptisma  etsi  per  lai- 
cos  miiiistretur.'  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage.  'Nam  cum  ilia  historia 
narratur  omncs  qui  audiunt  propc  ad 
laoryma5  movet  Cum  in  navi  quadam 
fidclis  nullus  cssct  prster  unum  pa'nitcn- 


tem,  ccepit  imminerc  naufragium.  Erat 
ibi  quidam  non  immemor  salutis  sua*,  et 
sacramenti  vchementissimus  flagitator: 
nee  erat  aliquis  qui  dare  posset  nisi  pce- 
nitens  ille.  Acccperat  cnim,  scd  pro  pec- 
cato,  de  quo  agebat  pcenitcntiam,  amise- 
rat  sanctitatem ;  sed  non  amiserat  sacra- 
mentuni.  Nam  si  hoc  amittunt  peccantcs, 
cum  reconciliantur  post  pcenitentiam, 
quare  non  iterum  baptizanturT  Dedit 
ergo  quod  acceperat;  et  ne  periculosc 
vitam  finiret  non  reconciliatus,  petiit  ab 
eo  ipso  quern  baptizaverat  ut  eum  recon- 
ciliaret :  et  factum  est :  et  naufragium 
cvascrunt.'] 
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keys ;  that  was  really,  properly,  and  in  eflfect,  the  ecclesiastical  abso* 
lution ;  for  that  which  the  deacons,  or  confessors,  the  laics  or  cate- 
chumens did,  was  all  that,  and  only  that  which  was  of  rite  or  ceremony 
before  the  giving  the  communion :  therefore  that  which  was  besides 
this  giving  the  communion  was  no  proper  absolution ;  it  was  not  a 
priestly  act  indispensably ;  it  might  be  done  by  them  that  were  no 

f  nests :  but  the  giving  of  the  communion,  that  was  a  sacerdotal  act^ 
mean  the  consecration  of  it ;  though  the  tradition  of  it  was  some- 
times by  deacons,  sometimes  by  themselves  at  home.  This  therefore 
was  the  dispensation  of  the  keys  ;  this  was  the  effect  of  the  powers  of 
binding  and  loosing,  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  according  as  the 
sense  and  practice  of  the  church  expounded  her  own  power.  The 
prayers  of  the  priest  going  before  his  ministration  of  the  communion 
were  called  absolution;  that  is,  the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  first 
portions  of  it ;  absolutio  sacerdotalium  precum',  so  it  was  called  in 
ancient  councils ;  the  priest  imposed  hands  and  prayed ;  and  then 
gave  the  communion.  This  was  the  ordinary  way ;  but  there  was 
an  extraordinary; — 

55.  For  in  some  cases  the  imposition  of  hands  was  omitted ;  that  is, 
when  the  bishop  or  priest  was  absent ;  and  the  deacon  prayed,  or  the 
confessor :  but  this  was  first  by  the  leave  of  the  bishop  or  priest,  for 
to  them  it  belonged  in  ordinary ;  and  secondly,  this  was  nothing  else 
but  a  taking  them  from  the  station  of  the  penitents  and  a  placing 
them  amongst  the  faithful  communicants;  either  by  declaring  that 
their  penances  were  performed,  or  not  to  be  exacted. 

56.  For  by  this  we  shall  be  clear  of  an  objection  which  might  arise 
from  the  case  of  dying  penitents;  to  whom  the  communion  was 
given,  and  they  restored  to  the  peace  of  the  church ;  that  is,  as  they 
supposed,  to  God's  mercy  and  the  pardon  of  sins;  for  they  would 
not  choose  to  give  the  communion  to  such  persons  whom  they  did 
not  believe  God  had  pardoned:  but  these  persons  though  commu- 
nicated, non  se  credant  absolutos  sine  maiiiis  impositlone,  si  supervit- 
erint,  *  were  not  to  suppose  themselves  absolved,  if  they  recovered 
that  sickness,  without  imposition  of  hands,'  said  the  fathers  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage*;  by  which  it  should  seem,  absolution 
was  a  thing  distinct  from  giving  the  communion. 

57.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  dying  penitent  was  fully  absolved, 
in  case  he  had  received  the  first  imposition  of  hands  for  repentance ; 
that  is,  if  in  his  health  he  submitted  himself  to  penance  and  public 
amends,  and  was  prevented  from  finishing  the  impositions,  they  sup- 

Sosed  that  desire  and  endeavour  of  the  penitent  man  was  a  worthy 
isposition  to  the  receiving  the  holy  communion,  and  both  together 
sufficient  for  pardon :  but  because  this  was  only  to  be  in  the  case  of 
such  intervening  necessity,  and  God  will  not  accept  of  the  will  for 
the  deed,  but  in  sucli  cases  where  the  deed  cannot  be  accomplished, 

'  Isaac  Ling.,  tit.  i.  c.  16.  [p.  453,  not.  b,  supra.]     »  Can.  Ixxviii.  [t  i.  coL  983.] 
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therefore  they  bound  such  penitents  to  return  to  their  first  obligation 
in  case  they  should  recover,  since  God  had  taken  off  their  necessity, 
and  restored  them  to  their  first  capacity.  And  by  this  m'c  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  third  canon  of  the  first  Aiausican  council*, 
"  They  who  having  received  penance  depart  from  the  body,  it  pleases 
that  they  shall  be  communicated  sine  recojiciliatoria  manus  imposP' 
tione,  without  the  reconciling  imposition  of  hands  -"  that  is,  because 
the  penitential  imposition  of  hands  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  they 
did  what  they  could,  though  the  last  imposition  was  not,  though  the 
last  hand  was  not  put  upon  them,  declaring  that  they  had  done  their 
penances,  and  completed  their  satisfactions,  yet  they  might  be  com- 
municated, that  is,  absolved;  quod  morientis  sufficit  consolalioni, 
'  this  is  enough  to  tlie  comfort  of  the  dying  man,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  fathers,  who  conveniently  enough  called  such  a 
communion  their  viaticum,  their  passport  or  provision  for  tlieir 
way/  For  there  were  two  solemn  impositions  of  hands  in  repent- 
ance ;  the  first  and  greatest  was  in  the  first  admission  of  them,  and 
in  the  imposition  of  the  discipline  or  manner  of  performing  pen- 
ances :  and  this  was  the  bishop's  office ;  and  of  great  consideration 
amougst  the  holy  primitives;  and  was  never  done  but  by  the  supe- 
rior clergy,  as  is  evident  in  ecclesiastical  story.  The  second  solemn 
imposition  of  hands  was  immediately  before  their  absolution  or  com- 
munion; and  it  was  a  holy  prayer  and  publication  that  he  was 
accepted  and  had  finished  that  process :  this  was  the  less  solemn, 
and  was  ordinarily  done  by  tlie  superior  clergy;  but  sometimes  by 
others,  as  I  have  remonstrated.  Other  intermedial  impositions  there 
were,  as  appears  by  the  Creber  recursus  mentioned  in  the  third 
council  of  Toledo  above  cited";  the  penitents  were  often  to  beg 
the  bishop's  pardon,  or  the  priest's  prayers,  and  the  advocations  and 
intercessions  of  the  faitliful;  but  the  peace  of  the  church,  that  is, 
tliat  pardon  which  she  could  minister,  and  which  she  had  a  promise 
that  God  woidd  confirm  in  heaven,  was  the  ministry  of  pardon  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  of  that  body  that  was  broken,  and 
that  blood  that  was  poured  forth  for  tlie  remission  of  our  sins. 

58.  The  result  is,  that  the  absolution  of  sins  which  in  the  later 
forms  and  usages  of  the  church  is  introduced,  can  be  nothing  but 
declarative;  the  office  of  the  preacher  and  the  guide  of  souls;  of 
great  use  to  timorous  persons,  and  to  the  greatest  penitents  full  of 
comfort,  full  of  usefulness,  and  institution;  and  therefore  although 
this  very  declaration  of  pardon  may  truly  and  according  to  the  style 
of  scripture  be  called  pardon;  and  the  power  and  office  of  pro- 
nouncing the  penitent's  pardon  is  in  the  sense  of  the  scripture  and 
the  church,  a  good  sense  and  signification  of  power ;  as  the  pharisees 
are  said  to  'justify  God,'  when  they  declare  His  justice;  and  as  the 
preacher  that '  converts  a  sinner'  is  said  crwC^fti;,  to  '  save  a  soul  from 

•  [torn.  i.  col    1781-.]  ■  [p.  454,  not.  k,  Rupra.] 
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death/  yet  if  we  would  speak  properly^  and  as  things  are  in  Uieir 
own  nature  and  institution,  this  oeciarative  absolution  is  only  an 
act  of  preaching,  or  opening  and  reading  the  commission ;  an  effect 
of  the  spirit  of  prudence  and  government  entering  upon  the  chorcli ; 
but  the  power  of  the  keys  is  another  thing ;  it  is  the  dispensing  all 
those  rites  and  ministries  by  which  heaven  is  opened ;  and  that  is, 
the  word  and  baptism  at  the  first,  and  ever  after  the  holy  sacrament 
of  tlie  supper  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  bishop's  and 
priest* s  advocation  and  intercession  in  holy  prayers  and  offices. 

59.  But  as  for  the  declarative  absolution,  although  it  is  rather  an 
act  of  wisdom  than  of  power,  it  being  true  as  S.  Hierome^  said,  that 
as  the  priests  of  the  law  coidd  only  discern,  and  neither  cause  nor 
remove  leprosies ;  so  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  when  they  retain  or 
remit  sins,  do  but  in  the  one  judge  how  long  we  continue  guilty,  and 
in  the  other  declare  when  we  are  clear  and  free ;  yet  this  very  decla- 
ration is  of  great  use,  and  in  many  cases  of  great  effect.  For  as  God 
did  in  the  case  of  David  give  to  the  prophet  Nathan  a  particular  spe- 
cial and  extraordinary  commission,  so  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
He  gives  one  that  is  ordinary  and  perpetual :  he  had  a  prophetical 
evidence ;  but  these  have  a  certainty  of  faith  as  to  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions, and  as  to  the  other,  some  parts  of  human  experience;  to* 
assure  tliem,  first,  of  God's  gracious  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and 
secondly,  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance :  and  therefore  can  with 
great  effect  minister  to  the  comfort  of  sad  and  afflicted  penitents* 
This  does  declare  the  pardon  upon  observation  of  the  just  grounds 
and  dispositions;  but  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  sacraments 
does  really  minister  to  it,  not  only  by  consigning  it,  but  as  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  appointment  to  convey  proper  mercies  to  wor- 
tliily  disposed  persons. 

4»  The  jadi-  ^^'  ^'  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  S^^^  thing  wliich  I  was  to  say 
ciai  absolution  of  in  this  article  is  this,  that  the  judicid  absolution  of 
effe  ?"r*  m^'t^  ^^^  priest  docs  effect  no  material  event  or  change  in 
rial  change  in  the  penitent  as  to  the  giving  the  pardon,  and  there- 
thc  penitent  as  to  fore  cannot  be  it  which  Christ  intended  in  the  giving 
par  on.  ^jj^^.^  excellent  powers  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins. 
Now  upon  this  will  the  whole  issue  depend.  Does  the  priest  absolve 
him  whom  God  condemns?  God  is  the  supreme  judge,  and  though 
we  may  minister  to  His  judgment,  yet  we  cannot  contradict  it.  Or 
can  the  priest  condemn  him  whom  God  absolves?  That  also  is 
impossible.  "  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend  with 
me?"  and,  ''if  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us*?"  Or  will 
not  God  pardon  unless  the  priest  absolves  us  ?  That  may  become  a 
sad  story.  For  he  may  be  malicious,  or  ignorant,  or  interested,  or 
covetous,  and  desirous  to  serve  his  own  ends  upon  the  ruin  of  my  soul ; 
and  therefore  God  dispenses  His  mercies  by  more  regular,  just,  and 

»  111  xvi.  Mat.  [torn.  iv.  part.  1.  col.  75.]  *  [Is.  1.  8;  Rom.  viii.  31.) 
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equal  measures  than  the  accidental  sentences  of  unknowing  or  impru- 
dent men.  If  tlien  the  priest  ministers  only  to  repentance,  by  say- 
ing, '  I  absolve  thee,^  what  is  it  that  he  effects  ?  For  since  God's 
pardon  does  not  go  by  his  measures,  his  must  go  by  God's  measures ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  will  be  this,  God  works  His  own  work  in  us ; 
and  when  His  minister  observes  the  effects  of  the  divine  grace,  he  can 
and  ought  to  publish  and  declare  to  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and 
institution  that  the  person  is  absolved ;  that  is,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
grace  and  divine  favour,  in  which  if  he  perseveres  he  shall  be  saved. 
But  all  this  wliile  tlie  work  is  supposed  to  be  done  before ;  and  if  it 
be,  the  priest  hath  nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  approve,  to 
warrant,  and  to  publish.     And  the  case  in  short  is  this ; — 

61.  Either  the  sinner  hath  repented  worthily  or  he  hath  not.  If 
he  hath,  then  God  hath  pardoned  him  already,  by  virtue  of  all  the 
promises  evangelical.  If  he  hath  not  repented  worthily,  the  priest 
cannot,  ought  not  to  absolve  him ;  and  therefore  can  by  this  abso- 
lution effect  no  new  thing.  The  work  is  done  before  the  priestly 
absolution,  and  therefore  cannot  depend  upon  it.  Against  this  no 
sect  of  men  opposes  any  thing  that  I  know  of,  excepting  only  the 
Koman  doctors ;  who  yet  confess  the  argument  of  value,  if  the  peni- 
tent be  'contrite.'  But  they  add  this,  that  there  is  an  imperfect 
contrition,  which  by  a  distinct  word  they  call  *  attrition,'  which  is  a 
natural  grief,  or  a  grief  proceeding  wholly  from  fear  or  smart,  and 
hath  in  it  nothing  of  love ;  and  this  they  say  does  not  justify  the 
man,  nor  pardon  the  sin  of  itself.  But  if  this  man  come  to  the 
priest,  and  confess  and  be  absolved,  that  absolution  makes  this  attri- 
tion to  become  contrition,  or,  which  is  all  one,  it  pardons  the  man's 
sins;  and  though  this  imperfect  penitent  cannot  hope  for  pardon 
upon  the  confidence  of  that  indisposition,  yet  by  the  sacrament  of 
penance  or  priestly  absolution  he  may  hope  it,  and  shall  not  be 
deceived. 

G2;  Indeed  if  this  were  true,  it  were  a  great  advantage  to  some 
persons  who  need  it  mightily.  But  they  are  the  worst  sort  of  peni- 
tents, and  such  which  though  they  have  been  very  bad,  yet  now 
resolve  not  to  be  very  good,  if  they  can  any  other  way  escape  it; 
and  by  this  means  the  priest's  power  is  highly  advanced,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  would  be  highly  necessary  to  most  men,  and  safest  to  all. 
But  if  this  be  not  true,  then  to  hope  it  is  a  false  confidence,  and  of 
danger  to  the  event  of  souls ;  it  is  a  nurse  of  carelessness,  and  gives 
boldness  to  imperfect  penitents,  and  makes  them  to  slacken  their 
own  piety,  because  they  look  for  security  upon  confidence  of  that 
which  will  be  had  without  trouble  or  mortification,  even  the  priest's 
absolution.  This  therefore  I  am  to  examine,  as  being  of  very  great 
concenmient  in  the  whole  article  of  repentance,  and  promised  to  be 
considered  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 
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§  6.  Attrition,        ^^*   -^^  attrition  they  mean  the  most  imperfect 
or   the    imper-     repentance;  that  is,  a  sorrow  proceeding  from  fear 

trouJh^°th"ab'  °f  ^^^^>  »  ®^"°w  ^^^  mingled  with  the  love  of  God. 
solutfon,  is  not  This  sorrow  newly  begun  (they  say)  is  sufficient  for 
sufficient.  pardon,  if  the  sins  be  confessed,  and  the  party  absolved 

by  the  priest.  This  indeed  is  a  short  process,  and  very  easy,  but  if  it 
be  not  effectual  and  valid,  the  persons  that  rely  upon  it  are  miserably 
undone.     Here  therefore  I  consider, 

64.  a.  Attrition  being  a.  word  of  the  schools,  not  of  the  scripture, 
or  of  antiquity,  means  what  they  please  to  have  it;  and  although 
they  differ  in  assigning  its  definition,  yet  it  being  the  least  and  the 
worst  part  of  repentance,  every  action  of  any  man  that  can  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  repent  upon  consideration  of  any  the  most  affright- 
ing threatenings  in  the  gospel,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  attrition. 
Now  such  a  person  who  being  scared,  comes  to  confess  his  sin,  may 
still  retain  his  affections  to  it;  for  nothing  but  love  to  God  can 
take  away  his  love  from  evil,  and  if  there  be  love  in  it,  it  is  contri- 
tion, not  attrition.  From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  if  the  priest 
can  absolve  him  that  is  attrite,  he  may  pardon  him  who  hath  affec- 
tions to  sin  still  remaining ;  that  is,  one  who  fears  hell,  but  does  not 
love  God.  If  it  be  said  that  absolution  changes  fear  into  love,  attri- 
tion into  contrition,  a  Saul  into  a  David,  a  Judas  into  a  John,  a  Simon 
Magus  into  Simon  Peter ;  then  the  greatest  conversions  and  miracles 
of  change  may  be  wrought  in  an  instant  by  an  ordinary  ministry ; 
and  when  Simon  Magus  was  affrighted  by  S.  Peter  about  the  horror 
of  his  sin,  and  told  that  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  there- 
upon desired  the  apostle  to  pray  for  him,  if  S.  Peter  had  but  absolved 
him,  which  he  certainly  might  upon  that  affright  he  put  the  sorcerer 
in,  he  had  made  him  a  saint  presently,  and  needed  not  to  have 
spoken  so  uncertainly  concerning  him,  'Pray,  if  peradventure  the 
thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.'  For  without  peradven- 
ture he  might  have  made  a  quicker  dispatch  and  a  surer  work,  by 
giving  him  absolution  upon  his  present  submission,  and  the  desire  of 
his  prayers,  and  his  visible  apparent  fear  of  being  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness ;  all  which  must  needs  be  as  much  or  more  than  the  Roman 
schools  define  *  attrition'  to  be.     But, 

65.  /3.  The  priest  pardons  upon  no  other  terms  than  those  upon 
which  God  pardons ;  for  if  he  does,  then  he  is  not  the  minister  of 
God,  but  the  supreme  lord;  and  must  do  it  by  his  own  measures,  if 
he  does  it  not  by  the  measures  of  God.  For  God  does  never  pardon 
him  that  is  only  attrite ;  and  this  is  confessed,  in  that  they  require 
the  man  to  go  to  the  priest,  that  he  may  be  made  contrite  :  which  is 
all  one  as  if  he  were  bidden  to  go  to  the  priest  to  be  made  chaste  or 
liberal,  temperate  or  humble  in  an  instant. 

(}6,  y.  And  if  it  be  said  that  although  God  does  not  pardon  him 
that  is  attrite,  unless  it  be  together  with  the  keys,  that  is,  unless 
the  priest  absolves  him ;  but  then,  it  being  all  that  God  requires  in 
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that  case,  the  priest  does  no  more  than  God  warrants ;  it  is  done  by 
God's  measures ;  the  attrition  or  imperfect  repentance  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  the  keys  of  the  church  being  all  which  God  requires  :  this 
indeed  if  it  could  be  proved  were  something,  but  there  is  no  tittle  of 
it  in  scripture  or  antiquity;  it  being  no  where  said  that  attrition 
and  absolution  alone  are  sufficient,  and  is  an  unreasonable  dream  but 
of  yesterday.  , 

6T,  b.  For  if  attrition  be  good  of  itself,  and  a  sufficient  disposition 
to  receive  pardon  from  the  church,  then  it  is  also  sufficient  to  obtain 
pardon  of  God  without  the  church,  in  case  of  necessity.  For  unless 
it  be  for  Him  in  case  of  necessity  sufficient,  to  desire  absolution,  then 
the  outward  act  does  more  than  the  inward,  and  the  ceremony  were 
more  than  the  grace,  and  the  priest  could  do  more  than  God  would ; 
for  the  priest  would  and  could  pardon  him,  whom  God  would  not 
pardon  without  the  priest ;  and  the  will  could  not  be  accepted  for 
the  deed,  when  the  deed  were  impossible  to  be  done ;  and  God  would 
require  of  us  more  than  we  have,  more  than  He  hath  given  us ;  and 
a  man  should  live  or  die  not  by  himself,  but  should  be  judged  by 
the  actions  of  others.  All  which  contain  in  them  impossible  affirma- 
tives, and  therefore  proceed  from  a  false  principle. 

68.  €.  But  then  if  attrition  in  some  cases  without  the  sacrament 
were  good,  it  is  as  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  pardon,  as 
contrition ;  for  contrition  (say  the  Roman  schools)  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  without  the  keys ;  that  is,  unless  it  contain  in  it  a  resolution 
to  confess  and  beg  absolution.  Now  this  resolution  is  no  resolution, 
unless  it  be  reduced  to  act  when  it  can ;  it  is  a  mockery  if  it  does 
not ;  and  it  is  to  be  excused  in  no  case,  but  in  that  of  necessity. 
And  just  so  it  is  in  attrition,  as  I  have  proved.  In  vain  therefore  it 
is  for  any  good  man  to  persuade  his  penitent  to  heighten  his  repent- 
ance, and  to  be  contrite ;  for  he  may  at  a  cheaper  rate  be  assured  of 
his  pardon,  if  he  makes  the  priest  his  friend :  out  as  for  contrition 
by  this  doctrine,  it  is  more  than  needs. 

69.  C  But  then  it  is  strange  that  attrition  which  of  itself  is  in- 
sufficient, shall  yet  do  the  work  of  pardon  with  the  priest's  absolu- 
tion ;  and  yet  that  that  which  is  sufficient  (as  contrition  is  affirmed 
to  be  in  the  council  of  Trent^)  shall  not  do  it  without  absolution,  in 
act  or  desire ;  that  is,  in  act  always,  unless  it  be  impossible :  this 
encourages  the  imperfect,  and  discourages  the  perfect,  tying  them 
both  to  equal  laws,  whether  they  need  it  or  need  it  not. 

70.  rj.  But  I  demand;  can  the  priest  hearing  of  a  penitent  man's 
confession,  whom  he  justly  and  without  error  perceives  only  to  be 
attrite,  can  he  (I  say)  refuse  to  absolve  him,  can  he  retain  his  sins, 
till  he  perceives  him  to  be  contrite?  Certainly  in  the  primitive 
church  when  they  deferred  to  give  him  the  peace  of  the  church  for 
three,  for  seven,  for  ten,  for  thirteen  years  together,  their  purpose 

J  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  4.  [torn.  x.  col  91.] 
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then  was  to  work  in  him  contrition,  or  the  most  excellent  repentance. 
But  however,  if  he  can  refuse  to  absolve  such  a  man,  then  it  is  be- 
cause absolution  will  not  work  for  him  what  is  defective  in  him ;  it 
will  not  change  it  into  contrition,  for  if  it  could,  then  to  refuse  to 
absolve  him  were  highly  uncharitable  and  unreasonable.  But  if  he 
cannot  refuse  to  absolve  such  a  person,  it  is  because  he  is  sufficiently 
disposed,  he  hath  done  all  that  God  requires  of  him  to  dispose  him- 
self to  it ;  and  if  so,  then  the  sacrament  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the 
priest's  absolution,  does  nothing  to  the  increasing  his  disposition,  it  is 
sufBcieut  already.  Add  to  this,  if  in  the  case  of  attrition  the  priest 
may  not  deny  to  absolve  the  imperfect  penitent,  then  it  is  certain  God 
will  absolve  him  in  case  the  priest  does  not;  for  if  the  priest  be 
bound  and  refuses  to  do  it,  this  ought  not,  it  cannot  prejudice  the 
penitent,  but  himself  only.  He  therefore  shall  not  perish  for  want 
of  the  priest's  absolution ;  and  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  the 
parishioner  might  be  damned  for  the  curate's  fault,  which  to  affirm 
were  certain  blasphemy  and  heresy.  What  the  priest  is  bound  to  do, 
God  will  do  if  the  priest  will  not.  The  result  is  this, — ^That  if  ttiis 
imperfect  repentance,  which  they  call  attrition,  be  a  sufficient  disposi- 
tion to  absolution,  then  the  priest's  ministry  is  not  operative  for  the 
making  it  sufficient ;  and  inaeed  it  were  strange  it  should,  that  abso- 
lution should  make  contrition,  and  yet  contrition  be  necessary  in 
order  to  absolution ;  that  the  form  should  make  the  matter,  that  one 
essential  or  integral  part  should  make  another ;  that  what  is  to  be 
before,  must  be  made  by  that  which  comes  after.  But  if  this  attri- 
tion be  not  a  sufficient  disposition  to  absolution,  then  the  priest  may 
not  absolve  such  imperfect  penitents.  So  that  the  priest  cannot 
make  it  sufficient,  if  of  itself  it  be  insufficient ;  and  if  it  be  of  itself 
sufficient,  then  his  absolution  does  but  declare  it  so,  it  effects  it  not. 

71.  ^.  And  after  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  words  of  absolution 
effect  no  more  than  they  signify.  If  therefore  they  do  pardon  the 
sin,  yet  they  do  not  naturally  change  the  disposition  or  the  real  habit 
of  the  sinner.  And  if  the  words  can  effect  more,  they  may  be  changed 
to  signify  what  they  do  effect ;  for  to  signify  is  less  than  to  effect. 
Can  therefore  the  church  use  this  form  of  absolution,  '  I  do  by  the 
power  committed  unto  me  change  thy  attrition  into  contrition'  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  not  yet  made ;  for  their  pretence  is  so  new,  and  so 
wholly  unexamined,  that  they  have  not  yet  considered  any  thing  of  it. 
It  will  therefore  suffice  for  our  institution  in  this  useful,  material,  and 
practical  question,  that  no  such  words  were  instituted  by  Christ,  nor 
any  thing  like  them ;  no  such  were  used  by  the  primitive  church,  no 
such  power  pretended.  And  as  this  new  doctrine  of  the  Bomau 
church  contans  in  it  huge  estrangements  and  distances  from  the 
spirit  of  chrisianity,  is  another  kind  of  thing  than  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  apostolical  and  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  did 

f)ublish  or  exercise :  so  it  is  a  perfect  destruction  to  the  necessity  of 
loly  life,  it  is  a  device  only  to  advance  the  priest's  office^  and  to  de- 
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press  the  necessity  of  holy  dispositions ;  it  is  a  trick  to  make  the 
graces  of  God's  holy  spirit  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  that  a  man 
may  at  a  price  become  holy  in  an  instant^  just  as  if  a  teacher  of  music 
should  undertake  to  convey  skill  to  his  scholar^  and  sell  the  art,  and 
transmit  it  in  an  hour ;  it  is  a  device  to  make  dispositions  by  art^  and 
in  effect  requires  little  or  nothing  of  duty  to  God,  so  tliey  pay  regard 
to  the  priest.  But  I  shall  need  to  oppose  no  more  against  it,  but 
those  excellent  words,  and  pious  meditation  of  Salvian',  Non  levi 
apendum  est  contritione,  ut  debita  ilia  redimantur  quibus  mors  atema 
dedelur,  nee  transitoria  opus  est  satisfactione  pro  malis  illis  propter 
qua  paratus  est  ignis  atemus,  '  it  is  not  a  light  contrition  by  which 
those  debts  can  be  redeemed  to  which  eternal  death  is  due«  neither 
can  a  transitory  satisfaction  serve  for  those  evils  for  which  God  hath 
prepared  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire/ 

§  6.  Of  pen-  ''2'  I^  ^^^  primitive  church,  the  word  '  satisfaction' 
Alices,  or  satis-  was  the  wholc  word  for  all  the  parts  and  exercises  of 
factions.  repentance;  according  to  those  words  of  Lactantius  ■, 

Pocfiitentiam  proposuit,  ut  si  peccata  nostra  canfessi  Leo  satisfeceri' 
mils,  veniam  consequamur,  '  He  propounded  repentance,  that  if  we 
confessing  our  sins  to  God  make  amends  or  satisfaction,  we  may  ob-> 
tain  pardon.'  Where  it  is  evident  that  '  satisfaction'  does  not 
signify  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  a  full  payment  to  the  divine 
justice ;  but  by  the  exercises  of  repentance  a  deprecation  of  our  fault, 
and  a  begging  pardon.  Satisfaction  and  pardon  are  not  consistent, 
if  satisfaction  signify  rigorously;  when  the  whole  debt  is  paid,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  The  bishops  and  priests  in  the  primitiye 
church  would  never  give  pardon  till  their  satisfactions  were  performed. 
To  confess  their  sins,  to  be  sorrowful  for  them,  to  express  their  sor- 
row, to  punish  the  guilty  person,  to  do  actions  contrary  to  their 
former  sins,  this  was  their  amends  or  satisfaction ;  and  this  ought  to 
be  ours.  So  we  find  the  word  used  in  best  classic  authors.  So 
Plautus^  brings  in  Alcmena  angry  with  Ampliitruo, 


Quin  ^1^  ilium  aut  deseram, 


Aut  satisfaciat  mihi  ille,  atque  adjuret  insuper 
Nolle  esse  dicta,  qua  in  me  insontcm  protulit 

i.e.  'I  will  leave  him,  unless  he  give  me  satisfaction,  and  swear  that 
he  wishes  that  to  be  unsaid  which  he  spake  against  my  inno- 
cence :'  for  that  was  the  form  of  giving  satisfaction,  to  wish  it  un- 
done, or  unspoken,  and  to  add  an  oath  that  they  believe  the  person 
did  not  deserve  that  wrong  :  as  w^e  find  it  in  Terence% 

NoTi  ego  Ycstra  hsec :  nollem  factum :  dabitur  jusjorandum,  etsa  te 
Indiguum  injuria  hac. 

I  [A1.  Euseb.  Emissen.  ad  monaoh.      can.  24.] 
hoin.  V.  p.  582  O.]  ^  [Ampbitr.,  act  iii.  sc  2.  lin.  7.] 

•  [Similia  habentur,  DiT.mtt,  lib.  tL         <^  Adelpli.  [act.  iL  ic  1.  lin.  11.] 
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Concerning  which,  who  please  to  see  more  testimonies  of  the  true 
sense  and  use  of  the  word  satisfactions,  may  please  to  look  upon 
Lambinus  in  Plauti  AmpMtr.^,  and  Laevinus  Torrentius  upon  Sueto« 
nius  in  Julio\ 

Exomologesis,  or  'confession/  was  the  word  which  (as  I  noted 
formerly)  was  of  most  frequent  use  in  the  church.  Si  de  exomo^ 
logesi  retractas,  gehenyiam  in  corde  considera  qiiam  tibi  examoiogesis 
extinguet ;  he  that  retracts  his  sins  by  confessing  and  condemning 
them,  extinguishes  the  flames  of  hell;  so  Tertullian'.  The  same 
with  that  of  S.  Cyprian  k,  Deo  patri  et  misericordi  precibus  et  operi- 
bus  suis  iati^facere  possnnt,  '  they  may  satisfy  God  our  Father  and 
merciful,  by  prayers  and  good  works/  that  is,  they  may  by  these 
deprecate  their  fault,  and  obtain  mercy  and  pardon  for  their  sins. 
Peccatum  mum  sati-sfat'tione  humili  et  simplici  confiienies,  so  Cy- 
prian **,  '  confessing  their  sins  with  humble  and  simple  satisfaction  / 
plainly  intimating  that  'confession*  or  exomologesis  was  the  same 
with  that  which  they  called  '  satisfaction.'  And  both  of  them  were 
nothing  but  the  public  exercise  of  repentance  (according  to  the 
present  usages  of  their  churches)  as  appears  evidently  in  those 
words  of  Gennadius',  Pcenitentia  sati^factionem  esse  caitsas  pecca- 
ionium  exciderc,  nee  earum  suggestionibus  aditum  indulgere,  '  to  cut 
off  the  causes  of  sins,  and  no  more  to  entertain  their  whispers  and 
temptations,  is  the  satisfaction  of  repentance  -'  and  like  this  is  that 
of  Lactantius^,  Potest  redtun  et  liberari  si  eum  p(Bniteat  actarum, 
et  ad  meliora  conversus  sati^faciat  Deo,  '  the  sinner  may  be  brought 
back  and  freed,  if  he  repents  of  what  is  done,  and  satisfies  or  makes 
amends  to  God  by  being  turned  to  better  courses.'  And  the  whole 
process  of  this  is  well  described  by  Tertullian*,  JExomologesis  est  qua 
delictum  Domini  nostrum  conjitemur,  non  quidem  ut  ignaro,  sed  qua- 
tenus  satisf actio  confessione  disponitur,  confessione  pamitentia  nasei- 
tur,  p(Bnitcntia  Deus  mitigatur,  '  we  must  confess  our  sins  to  God, 
not  as  if  He  did  not  know  them  already,  but  because  our  satisfaction 
is  disposed  and  ordered  by  confession,  by  confession  our  repentance 
hatli  birth  and  production,  and  by  repentance  God  is  appeased.' 

73.  Things  being  thus,  we  need  not  immerge  ourselves  in  the 
trifling  controversies  of  our  later  schools  about  the  just  value  of 
every  work,  and  how  much  every  penance  weighs,  and  whether  God 
is  so  satisfied  with  our  penal  works  that  in  justice  He  must  take  off 
so  much  as  we  put  on,  and  is  tied  also  to  take  our  accounts.  Certain 
it  is,  if  God  should  weigh  our  sins  with  the  same  value  as  we  weigh 
our  own  good  works,  all  our  actions  and  sufferings  would  be  found 
infinitely  too  light  in  the  balance.  Therefore  it  were  better  that  we 
should  do  what  we  can,  and  humbly  beg  of  God  to  weigh  them  both 


'.[ 


In  loc.  citai  not  b,  supra.]  ^  De  lapsis.  [leg.  epist.  lix.  p.  188.] 

cap.  74.  p.  51 . — 4to.  Antuerp.  1591.]  *  Lib.  de  dogm.  eccles.  [cap.  liv.  p.  32.] 

'  De  pcenit,  cap.  12.  [p.  128  C]  k  [Ubi  supra,  not  a.] 

«  [Ep.  xrl  p.  37.]  »  De  poenit,  c.  9.  [p.  127  A.] 
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with  vast  allowances  of  mercy.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  sorrowful 
for  our  sins,  and  to  leave  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  obey  God  in  the 
time  to  follow ;  and  to  take  care  ut  allquo  actu  administretur  pcsnU 
teniia^,  'that  our  repentance  be  exercised  with  certain  acts  proper 
to  it.'     Of  wliich  these  are  usually  reckoned  as  the  principal. 

74.  Sorrow  and  mourning. — So  S.  Cyprian",  Satisfactionibus  et 
lameiUaiionilus  iuatis  peccaia  redimnntur,  '  our  sins  are  redeemed  or 
washed  off  by  the  satisfactions  of  just  sorrow  or  mourning.'  And 
Pacianus®  gives  the  same  advice,  '*  Behold,  I  promise  that  if  you 
return  to  your  Father  by  a  true  satisfaction,  wandering  no  more,  add- 
ing nothing  to  your  former  sins,  and  saying  something  humble  and 
mournful.  We  have  sinned  in  Thy  sight,  O  Father,  we  are  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  sins,  presently  the  unclean  beast p  shall  depart  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  no  longer  be  fed  with  the  filthy  nourishment  of 
husks."  And  S.  Maximus^i  calls  this  mourning  ana  weeping  for  our 
sins,  nuBstam  poefulentue  satufactioyiem,  'the  sorrowful  amends  or 
satisfaction  of  repentance/  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  when  we 
are  grieved  for  our  sins  and  deplore  them,  we  hate  them,  and  go  from 
them,  and  convert  to  God  who  only  can  give  us  remedy. 

75.  CJoRPORAL  AFFLICTIONS. — Such  as  are,  fastings,  watchings,  hair- 
cloth upon  our  naked  bodies,  lyings  upon  the  ground,  journevs  on 
foot,  doing  mean  offices,  serving  sick  and  wounded  persons,  solitari- 
ness, silence,  voluntary  restraints  of  hberty,  refusing  lawful  pleasure, 
choosing  at  certain  times  the  less  pleasing  meats,  laborious  postures 
in  prayer,  saying  many  and  devout  prayers  with  our  arms  extended 
in  the  fashion  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross,  which  indeed  is  a  pain- 
ful and  afUctive  posture,  but  safe  and  without  detriment  to  our 
body :  add  to  these  the  austerities  used  by  some  of  the  ancients  in 
their  ascetic  devotions,  who  sometimes  rolled  themselves  naked  upon 
nettles  or  thorns,  shut  themselves  in  tombs,  bound  themselves  to 
pillars,  endured  heats  and  colds  in  great  extremity,  chastisements  of 
the  body,  and  all  ways  of  subduing  it  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.  Of 
which  antiquity  is  infinitely  full ;  and  of  which  at  last  they  grew  so 
fond  and  enamoured,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  religion  was  self- 
affiction ;  but  I  choose  to  propound  only  such  prudent  severities  as 
were  apt  to  signify  a  godly  sorrow,  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  deprecate 
God's  anger  in  such  ways  of  which  they  had  experience,  or  warrant 
express,  or  authentic  precedents ;  their  exomologem  being,  as  Tertul- 
lian'^  describes  it,  a  discipline  of  humbling  and  throwing  a  man  down, 
conversationeni  injungens  mUericorduB  illicem,  '  enjoining  a  life  that 
will  allure  to  pity  :'  de  ipso  quoque  AabUu  atqus  victu  mandat,  sacco 

"  Tertull  de  pcenit.  [ubi  supra.]  ••  [*  pecus.'] 

•  Senn.  de  lapsis.  [leg.  Epist.  lix.  p.  *  Horn,  in  die  ciner.  [Magu.  bibl  vett 

134.]  >*  patr.,  torn.  v.  part  1.  p.  13.] 

«  Paran.  ad  poenit  [cap.  xii.  p.  273.]  '  De  pcenit,  c.  9.  [not  1,  supra.] 
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et  cineri  incubare,  corpus  sordibus  obscurare.  Penitential  sorrow  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  very  clothes  and  gestures  of  the  body ;  that  is,  a 
great  sorrow  is  apt  to  express  itself  in  every  thing,  and  infects  every 
part  of  a  man  with  its  contact.  Ut  Alexandrum  regem  videmus,  qui 
cum  interemisset  Clitum  familiarem  svum,  vix  a  se  abstinuit  manus  ; 
tanta  vis  fait  pceniiendl* ;  'when  Alexander  had  killed  his  friend 
Clitus,  he  scarce  abstained  from  killing  himself :  so  great  is  the  effort 
and  violence  of  repentance :'  and  this  is  no  other  thing  than  what 
the  apostle*  said,  "  If  one  member  of  the  body  is  afflicted,  all  the  rest 
suffer  with  it  •/'  and  if  the  heart  be  troubled,  he  that  is  gay  in  any 
other  part  goes  about  to  lessen  his  trouble,  and  that  takes  off,  it  does 
not  promote  repentance. 

76.  But  the  use  of  this  is  material;  it  is  a  direct  'judging  of  our- 
selves,^ and  a  perverting  the  wrath  of  God.  Not  that  these  penances 
are  a  payment  for  the  reserve  of  the  temporal  guilt,  remaining  after 
the  sin  is  pardoned ;  that's  but  a  dream,  for  the  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  any  material  event ;  so  long  as  a 
man  is  liable  to  punishment,  so  long  he  is  guilty :  and  so  long  he  is 
unpardoned,  as  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger.  God  cannot, 
will  not  punish  him  that  is  innocent ;  and  he  that  is  wholly  pardoned 
is  in  the  place  and  state  of  a  guiltless  person.  Indeed  God  punishes 
as  He  pleases,  and  pardons  as  He  pleases,  by  parts,  and  as  He  is 
appeased,  or  as  He  inclines  to  mercy ;  but  our  general  measure  is, — 
As  our  repentance  is,  so  is  our  pardon,  and  every  action  of  repentance 
does  something  of  help  to  us,  and  this  of  self-affliction,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  hearty  detestation  of  sin,  and  indignation  against  our- 
selves for  having  provoked  God,  is  a  very  good  exercise  of  repent- 
ance ;  of  itself  it  profits  little,  but  as  it  is  a  fruit  of  repentance,  in 
the  virtue  of  it  it  is  accepted  towards  its  part  of  expiation,  and  they 
that  have  refused  this  have  felt  worse ; 

Et  qui  non  tulcrat  verbera,  tela  tulit". 

But  when  God  sees  us  smite  ourselves  in  indignation  for  our  sins, 
because  we  have  no  better  way  to  express  and  act  our  repentances, 
God  hath  accepted  it,  and  hath  Himself  forborne  to  smite  us,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  He  will  do  so  again.  For  these  expressions 
extinguish  the  delicacies  of  the  flesh,  from  whence  our  sins  have  too 
often  had  their  spring :  and  when  the  offending  party  accuses  him- 
self first,  and  smites  first,  and  calls  for  pardon,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  the  offended  person  to  do,  but  to  pity  and  pardon.  For  we  see 
that  sometimes  God  smites  a  siimer  with  a  temporal  curse,  and 
brings  the  man  to  repentance,  and  pardons  a)l  the  rest ;  and  there- 
fore much  rather  will  He  do  it  when  we  smite  ourselves.  For 
this  is  the  highest  process  of  confession.  God  is  pleased  that  wc 
arc  ashamed  of  our  sin,  that  wc  justify  God,  and  give  sentence 

•  Vide  Cic.  Tu8c.  It.  [cap.  37.]        *  [1  Cor.  xiL  26.]       o  [MartUL,  H>ect  x.] 
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against  ourselves,  that  we  accuse  ourselves,  and  acknowledge  our- 
selves worthy  of  His  severest  wrath:  if  therefore  we  go  on  and 
punish  the  sinner  too,  it  is  all,  it  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do : 
and  although  it  be  not  necessary  in  any  one  instance  to  be  done, 
unless  where  the  authority  of  our  superior  does  intervene ;  yet  it  is 
accepted  in  every  instance,  if  the  principle  be  good,  that  is,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  our  indignation  against  sin ;  and  if  it  be  not  rested  in  as  a 
thing  of  itself,  and  singly  a  service  of  God,  which  indeed  He  hath  no 
where  in  particular  required ;  and  lastly,  if  it  be  done  prudently  and 
temperately.  If  these  cautions  be  observed  in  all  things  else,  it  is 
true  that  the  most  laborious  repentance,  if  other  things  be  answer- 
able, is  the  best,  for  it  takes  off  the  softness  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  lower  man,  it  abates  the  love  of  the  world,  and  en- 
kindles the  love  of  heaven,  it  is  ever  the  best  token  of  sincerity  and 
an  humble  repentance,  and  does  promote  it  too,  still  in  better  degrees 
effecting  what  it  doth  signify.  As  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  and 
caresses  and  indications  of  joy  and  festivity  are  seasonable  and  proper 
expressions  at  a  solemnity  of  joy :  so  are  all  the  sad  accents  and  cir- 
cumstances and  effects  and  instruments  of  sorrow,  proper  in  a  day  of 
mourning.  All  nations  weep  not  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  not 
the  same  interjections  of  sorrow :  but  as  every  one  of  us  use  to  mourn 
in  our  greatest  losses,  and  in  the  death  of  our  dearest  relatives,  so  it 
is  fit  we  should  mourn  in  the  dangers  and  death  of  our  souls ;  that 
they  may,  being  refreshed  by  such  salutary  and  medicinal  showers, 
spring  up  to  hfe  eternal. 

77.  In  the  several  ages  of  the  church  they  had  several  methods  of 
these  satisfactions ;  and  they  requiring  a  longer  proof  of  their  repent- 
ance than  we  usually  do,  did  also  by  consequent  enjoin  and  expect 
greater  and  longer  penitential  severities. — Concerning  which  these 
two  things  are  certain ; 

78.  a)  The  one  is,  that  they  did  not  believe  them  simply  necessary 
to  the  procuring  of  pardon  from  God ;  which  appears  in  this,  that 
they  did  absolve  persons  in  the  article  of  death,  though  they  had  not 
done  their  satisfactions.  They  would  absolve  none  that  did  not  ex- 
press his  repentance  some  way  or  other ;  but  they  did  absolve  them 
that  could  do  no  exterior  penances,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  they 
made  a  separation  of  that  which  was  useful  and  profitable  only  from 
that  which  is  necessary. 

79.  P)  The  other  thing  which  I  was  to  say  is  this;  that  though 
these  corporal  severities  were  not  esteemed  by  them  simply  necessary, 
but  such  which  might  in  any  and  in  every  instance  be  omitted  m' 
ordinary  cases,  and  commuted  for  others  more  fit  and  useful;  yet 
they  chose  these  austerities  as  the  best  signification  of  their  repent- 
ance towards  men,  such  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  Ukelihood  of 
sincerity  and  a  hearty  sorrow,  such  which  have  in  them  the  least  ob- 
jection, such  in  which  a  man  hath  the  clearest  power,  and  the  most 
frequent  opportunity,  such  which  every  man  can  do,  which  have  in 
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them  the  least  inlet  to  temptation,  and  the  least  powers  to  abuse  a 
man ;  and  they  are  such  whicli  do  not  only  signify,  but  effect  and 
promote  repentance.  But  yet  they  are  acts  of  repentance,  just  as 
beating  the  breasts,  or  smiting  the  thigh,  or  sighing,  or  tears,  or 
tearing  the  hair,  or  refusing  our  meat,  are  acts  of  sorrow :  if  God 
should  command  us  to  be  sorrowful,  this  might  be  done  (when  it 
could  be  done  at  all)  though  none  of  these  were  in  the  expression 
and  signification.  The  Jews  did  in  all  great  sorrows  or  trouble  of 
mind  rent  their  garments  :  as  we  may  be  as  much  troubled  as  they, 
though  we  do  not  tear  our  clothes,  so  we  may  be  as  true  penitents  as 
were  the  holy  primitives,  though  we  do  not  use  that  a-KkrjpayuiyCa, 
that  'hardship,'  which  was  then  the  manner  of  their  penitential 
solemnities;  out  then  the  repentance  must  be  exercised  by  some 
other  acts  proper  to  the  grace. 

80.  Prayers. — Preces  undiqu^  et  undecunque  lucrum,  says  one. 
Prayers  are  useful  upon  all  occasions ;  but  especially  in  repentances 
and  afflictive  duties  or  accidents.  "  Is  any  man  afflicted  ?  Let  him 
pray,''  saith  S.  James* ;  and  since  nothing  can  deserve  pardon,  all 
the  good  works  in  the  world  done  by  God's  enemy  cannot  reconcile 
him  to  God,  but  pardon  of  sins  is  as  much  a  gift  as  eternal  life  is ; 
there  is  no  way  more  proper  to  obtain  pardon,  than  a  devout,  hum- 
ble, persevering  prayer.     And  this  also  is  a  part  of  repentance, 

pcenaeque  genus  Tidisse  precantem ; 

when  we  confess  our  sins,  and  when  we  pray  for  pardon,  we  con- 
center many  acts  of  virtue  together.  There  is  the  hatred  of  sin,  and 
the  shame  for  having  committed  it;  there  is  the  justification  of  God, 
and  the  humiliation  of  ourselves;  there  is  confession  of  sins,  and 
hope  of  pardon,  there  is  fear  and  love,  sense  of  our  infirmity,  and 
confidence  of  the  divine  goodness,  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  holy  pur- 
poses and  desires  and  vows  of  living  better  in  time  to  come.  Unless 
all  this  be  in  it,  the  prayers  are  not  worthy  fruits  of  a  holy  repent- 
ance. But  such  prayers  are  a  part  of  amends,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
Grod  in  the  true  and  modest  sense  of  the  word :  so  S.  Cyprian  ^ 
affirms,  speaking  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Domino 
$atisfacere  nee  inter  ipsa  gloriosa  virtutum  marum  martyria  destite- 
runi,  '  they  did  not  cease  to  satisfy  the  Lord  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  glorious  martyrdoms ;'  for  so  saith  the  scripture.  Stans  Aza^kis 
jorecaiua  eat,  '  Azarias  standing  in  the  flames  did  pray,  and  made  his 
exomologeais  or  penitential  confession  to  God  with  his  two  partners.' 
Thus  also  Tertullian*  describes  the  manner  of  the  primitive  repent- 
ance ;  animum  mceroribm  d-ejicere,  ilia  qua  peccavit  tristi  tractatione 
tnutare,  caterum  paatum  et  potum  pura  nosse,  non  ventria  scilicet  sed 
anima  causa  ;  plerumque  verojejuniis  preces  alere,  itigemiscere,  lacry- 

*  [James  t.  18.]    7  Senn.  de  lapsis.  [p.  135  fin.]    *  De  pcenit,  c  9.  [p.  127.] 
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mart,  mugire  dies  noctesque  ad  Dominum  Deum  suum;  presbyteris 
advolm  et  carU  Dei  adgeniculari ;  omnibus  fratribus  legationes  depre- 
cationis  sua  injungere,  '  to  have  our  minds  cast  down  with  sorrow, 
to  change  our  sins  into  severity,  to  take  meat  and  drink  without  art, 
simple  and  pure/  viz.,  bread  and  water,  '  not  for  the  belly's  sake,  but 
for  the  soul ;  to  nourish  our  prayers  most  commonly  with  fasting,  to 
sigh  and  cry,  and  roar  to  God  our  Lord  day  and  night ;  to  be  pros- 
trate before  the  ministers  and  priests,  to  kneel  before  all  the  servants 
of  God,  and  to  desire  all  the  brethren  to  pray  to  God  for  them/ 
Oportet  orare  itnpensius  et  rogare,  so  S.  Cyprian',  '  we  must  pray  and 
beg  more  earnestly,'  and  as  Pacianus  adds,  according  to  the  words  of 
Tertullian  before  cited,  multorum  precibus  adjuvare^,  we  must  '  help 
our  prayers  with  the  assistance  of  others/  "Pray  to  God,''  said 
Simon  Peter  to  Simon  Magus,  "  if  peradventure  the  thought  of  thy 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee  /'  "  Pray  for  me,"  said  Simon  Magus  to 
8.  Peter,  "  that  the  things  which  thou  hast  spoken  may  not  happen 
to  me  /'  and  in  this  case  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  of  the  holy 
men  that  minister  to  the  church,  as  they  are  of  great  avail  in  them- 
selves, so  they  were  highly  valued  and  earnestly  desired  and  obtained 
by  the  penitents  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

81.  Alms. — Alms  and  fasting  are  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  make 
it  pierce  the  clouds;  that  is,  humility  and  charity  are  the  best  ad- 
vantages and  sanctification  of  our  desires  to  God.  This  was  the 
counsel  of  Daniel^  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Eleemosynis  peccata  tuu  re- 
dime,  '  redeem  thy  sins  by  alms,'  so  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  not 
that  money  can  be  the  price  of  a  soul,  for  '  we  are  not  redeemed  with 
silver  and  gold  **,'  but  that  the  charity  of  alms  is  that  which  God  de- 
lights in  and  accept-s  as  done  to  Himself,  and  procures  His  pardon, 
according  to  the  words  of  Solomon*,  In  veritaie  et  misericordia  expi- 
atnr  iniquitas,  '  in  truth  and  mercy  iniquity  is  pardoned  /  that  is,  in 
the  confession  and  alms  of  a  penitent  there  is  pardon :  for  "  Water 
will  quench  a  flaming  fire;  and  alms  maketl\  an  atonement  for  sin^;" 
this  is  that  love  which,  as  S.  Peter «  expresses  it,  '  hideth  a  multitude 
of  sins.'  "  Alms  deHver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  every  sin ; 
those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall  be  filled  with  Ufe," 
said  old  Tobias** :  which  truly  explicates  the  method  of  this  repent- 
ance ;  to  give  alms  for  what  is  past,  and  to  sin  no  more,  but  to  work 
righteousness,  is  an  excellent  state  and  exercise  of  repentance;  for 
he  that  sins  and  gives  alms,  spends  his  money  upon  sin,  not  upon 
God,  and  like  a  man  in  a  calenture  drinks  deep  of  the  vintage  even 
when  he  bleeds  for  cure. 

82.  But  this  command,  and  the  affirmation  of  this  effect  of  alms, 

De  lapsis,  p.  137.]  •  [Prov.  xvi.  6.] 

lege  *  adjuvari.* — p.  465,  not. o,  sup.]  '    [Ecclus.  iii.  30.] 

Dan.  iv.  27.1  *  [1  Pel.  iv.  8.1 
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we  have  best  from  our  blessed  Saviour',  "  Give  alms,  and  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you/'  Repentance  does  KaOapi^^iv  to  hrros,  'it  cleanses 
that  which  is  within ;'  for  to  that  purpose  did  our  blessed  Saviour 
speak  that  parable  to  the  pharisees,  of  '  cleansing  cups  and  platters/ 
The  parallel  to  it  is  here  in  S.  Luke.  Alms  does  also  cleanse  the 
inside  of  a  man;  for  it  is  an  excellent  act  and  exercise  of  repent- 
ance*^.  Magna  est  muericorduE  merces,  cut  Deus  pollicetur  se  omnia 
peccata  remmurjim\  *  great  is  the  reward  of  mercy,  to  which  God 
hath  promised  that  He  will  forgive  all  sins/  To  this  of  alms  is  re- 
duced all  actions  of  piety,  and  a  zealous  kindness,  K6'tto^  iyiinjs, 
'  the  labour  of  love,'  all  studious  endearing  of  others,  and  obliging 
them  by  kindness,  a  going  about  seeking  to  do  good ;  such  which 
are  called  in  scripture,  cpera  Juslitia,  '  the  works  of  righteousness,' 
that  is,  such  works  in  which  a  righteous  and  good  man  loves  to  be 
exercised  and  employed.  But  there  is  another  instance  of  mercy 
besides  alms,  which  is  exceeding  proper  to  the  exercise  of  repentance ; 
and  that  is, 

83.  Forgiving  injuries. — Ui  ahsolvarus  ignosce, '  pardon  thy  bro- 
ther, that  God  may  pardon  thee.'  "  Forgive,  and  tliou  shalt  be  for- 
given," so  says  the  gospel ",  and  this  Christ  did  press  with  many 
words  and  arguments ;  because  there  is  a  great  mercy  and  a  great 
effect  consequent  to  it,  He  put  a  great  emphasis  and  earnestness  of 
commandment  upon  it.  And  there  is  in  it  a  great  necessity ;  for  we 
all  have  need  oi  pardon,  and  it  is  impudence  to  ask  paraon,  if  we 
refuse  to  give  panlon  to  them  that  ask  it  of  us :  and  therefore  the 
apostles,  to  whom  Christ  gave  so  large  powers  of  forgiving  or  retain- 
ing sinners,  were  also  quaUfied  for  such  powers  by  having  given  them 
a  deep  sense  and  a  lasting  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual  repentance  for 
and  detestation  of  their  sins ;  their  repentance  lasting  even  after  their 
sin  was  dead.  Therefore  S.  Paul  calls  himself  the  chiefest  or  first  of 
sinners ;  and  in  the  epistle  of  S.  Barnabas",  the  apostle  affirms  Sn  ^fc- 
Ki^aro  Tovs  IhCovs  ULiroarSKovs  'Iryo-ov?  dvras  xnr^p  iracav  dro/itai;  dro- 
IKoripovs,  '  that  Jesus  chose  for  His  own  apostles  men  more  wicked 
tlian  any  wickedness,'  and  by  such  humility  and  apprehensions  of 
their  own  needs  of  mercy,  they  were  made  sensible  of  the  needs  of 
others,  and  fitted  to  a  merciful  and  prudent  dispensation  of  pardon. 

84.  Restitution. — ^This  is  an  act  of  repentance  indispensably 
necessary ;  integral  part  of  it,  if  it  be  taken  for  a  restitution  of  the 
simple  or  original  theft  or  debt ;  for  it  is  an  abstinence  from  evil,  or 
a  leaving  off  to  commit  a  sin ;  the  crime  of  theft  being  injurious  by 
a  continual  efflux  and  emanation,  and  therefore  not  repented  of  till 
the  progression  of  it  be  stopped.     But  then  there  is  a  restitution 

»  [Luke  xi.  41.]  I  Lact.  lib.  vi  [c  12.— torn.  L  p.  470.] 
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also,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  fruit«  of  repentance,  or 
penances  and  satisfactions.  Such  as  was  that  of  Zaccheus**,  "If  I 
have  wronged  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold." 
In  the  law  of  Moses  thieves  con\icted  by  law  were  tied  to  it ;  but  if 
a  thief,  or  an  injurious  person  did  repent  before  his  conviction,  and 
made  restitution  of  the  wrong,  he  was  tied  only  to  the  payment  of 
one  fifth  part  above  the  principal,  by  way  of  amends  for  the  injury; 
and  to  do  this  is  an  excellent  fruit  of  repentance,  and  a  part  of  self- 
judicature,  '  a  judging  ourselves  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord :' 
and  if  the  injured  person  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  restitution,  then 
this  fruit  of  repentance  is  to  be  gathered  for  the  poor. 

85.  These  are  the  fruits  of  repentance,  which  grow  in  paradise,  and 
will  bring  health  to  the  nations ;  for  these  are  a  just  deletery  to  the 
state  of  sin,  they  oppose  a  good  against  an  evil ;  against  every  evil ; 
they  make  amends  to  our  brother  exactly,  and  to  the  church  com- 
petently, and  to  God  acceptably,  through  His  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 
These  are  all  we  can  do  in  relation  to  what  is  past ;  some  of  them 
are  parts  of  direct  obedience,  and  consequently  of  return  to  God,  and 
the  others  are  parts,  and  exercises,  and  acts  of  turning  from  the  sin. 
Now  although,  so  we  turn  from  sin,  it  matters  not  by  what  instruments 
80  excellent  a  conversion  is  effected ;  yet  there  must  care  be  taken  that 
in  our  return  there  be  ^  hatred  of  sin,  and  *  love  of  God,  and  "  love  of 
our  brother.  The  first  is  served  by  all  or  any  penal  duty  internal  or 
external ;  but  sin  must  be  confessed,  and  it  must  be  left :  the  second 
is  served  by  future  obedience,  by  prayer,  and  by  hope  of  pardon; 
and  the  last  by  alms  and  foi-giveness :  and  we  have  no  liberty  or 
choice  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  penal  or  punitive  part  of  repent- 
ance :  but  in  that  every  man  is  left  to  himself,  and  hath  no  necessity 
upon  him,  unless  where  he  hath  first  submitted  to  a  spiritual  guide, 
or  is  noted  publicly  by  the  church.  But  if  our  sorrow  be  so  trifling, 
or  our  sins  so  slightly  hated,  or  our  flesh  so  tender,  or  our  sensuality 
so  unmortified,  that  we  will  endure  nothing  of  exterior  severity  to 
mortify  our  sin,  or  to  punish  it,  to  prevent  God's  anger,  or  to  allay 
it ;  we  may  chance  to  feel  the  load  of  our  sins  in  temporal  judgments, 
and  have  cause  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance,  and  conse- 
quently to  fear  the  eternal.  "  We  feel  the  bitter  smart  of  this  rod 
and  scourge"  of  God,  "  because  there  is  in  us  neither  care  to  please 
Him  with  our  good  deeds,  nor  to  satisfy  Him,  or  make  amends  for 
our  evilP;*'  that  is,  we  neither  hve  innocently  nor  penitently.  Let 
the  delicate  and  the  eflbminate  do  their  penances  in  scarlet,  and  *  Ty- 
rian  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  deliciously  every  day ;'  but  he 
that  passionately  desires  pardon,  and  with  sad  apprehensions  fears  the 
event  of  his  sins  and  God's  displeasure,  will  not  refuse  to  sufl'er  any 
thing  that  may  procure  a  mercy,  and  endear  Gt)d's  favour  to  him. 
No  man  is  a  true  penitent  but  he  that  upon  any  terms  is  willing  to 

'  [Luke  xix.  8.]     »•  S.  Cypr.  ep.  viii.  et  xxvl  [al.  xi.  et  xxxi. — pp.  23,  63  «qq.] 
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accept  his  pardon. — ^I  end  this  with  the  words  of  S.  Austin<i,  *'  It 
suffices  not  to  change  our  life  from  worse  to  better^  unless  we  make 
amends^  and  do  our  satisfactions  for  what  is  past '"  that  is,  no  man 
shall  be  pardoned  but  he  that  turns  from  sin,  and  mortifies  it,  that 
confesses  it  humbly  and  forsakes  it :  that  accuses  himself  and  justi- 
fies Ood ;  that  prays  for  pardon,  and  pardons  his  offending  brother ; 
that  will  rather  punish  his  flesh  than  nurse  his  sin ;  that  judges  him- 
self, that  he  may  be  acquitted  by  God :  so  these  things  be  done,  let 
every  man  choose  his  own  instruments  of  mortification,  and  the  in- 
stances and  indications  of  his  penitential  sorrow. 

§  7.  The  for-  ^^'  ®)  ^B  that  will  judge  of  his  repentance  by  his 
mer  doctrine  re-  sorrow,  must  not  judge  of  his  sorrow  oy  his  tears,  or 
duced  to  practice,     jjy  ^^^  ^^g  manner  of  expression.     For  sorrow  puts 

on  divers  shapes,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  the  natural, 
or  accidental  affections  of  the  mind,  or  to  the  present  consideration 
of  things.  Wise  men  and  women  do  not  very  often  grieve  in  the 
same  manner,  or  signify  the  trouble  of  intellectual  apprehensions  by 
the  same  indications.  But  if  sin  does  equally  smart,  it  may  be 
equally  complained  of  in  all  persons  whose  natures  are  alike  que- 
rulous and  complaining ;  that  is,  when  men  are  forced  into  repent- 
ance, they  are  very  apprehensive  of  their  present  evils,  and  con- 
sequent dangers,  and  past  follies;  but  if  they  repent  more  wisely, 
and  upon  higher  considerations  than  the  affrights  of  women  and 
weak  persons,  they  will  put  on  such  affections  as  are  the  proper 
effects  of  those  apprehensions  by  which  they  were  moved.  But 
although  this  be  true  in  the  nature,  and  secret  and  proportioned 
causes  of  things,  yet  there  is  no  such  simplicity  and  purity  of  appre- 
hensions in  any  person,  or  any  instance  whatsoever,  but  there  is 
something  of  sense  mingled  with  every  tittle  of  reason,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  ourselves  mingles  with  our  apprehensions  of  God ;  and 
when  philosophy  does  something,  our  interest  does  more ;  and  there 
are  so  few  that  leave  their  sins  upon  immaterial  speculations,  that 
even  of  them  that  pretend  to  do  it,  there  is  oftentimes  no  other 
reason  inducing  them  to  believe  they  do  so,  than  because  they  do 
not  know  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  and  cannot  discern  their 
intentions :  and  therefore  when  there  is  not  a  material,  sensible  grief 
in  penitents,  there  is  too  often  a  just  cause  of  suspecting  their  re- 

Eentauces ;  it  does  not  always  proceed  from  an  innocent  or  a  lauda- 
le  cause,  unless  the  penitent  be  indisposed  in  all  accidents  to  such 
effects  and  impresses  of  passion. 

87.  ^)  He  that  cannot  find  any  sensitive  and  pungent  material 

4  HomiL  1.  c  15.  [scil.  inter  homil.  ].  quae  facta  sunt,  satisfiat  Deo  per  poeni- 

honi.  ult  (al.  serm.  cccli.  de  pcenit)  §  tentiae  dolorem,  per  humilitatis  gemitum, 

12. — torn.  T.  col.  1362  D. — 'Non  suffi-  percontriti  cordis  sacrificium,  cooperan- 

cit  mores  in  melius  commutare,  et  a  fac-  ttbus  eleemosynis.'] 
tis  malis  recedere;    nisi  etiam   de  his 
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grief  for  his  sins  may  suspect  himself,  because  so  doing,  he  may 
serve  some  good  ends:  but  on  no  wise  may  we  suspect  another 
upon  that  account :  for  we  may  be  judges  of  ourselves,  but  not  of 
others;  and  although  we  know  enough  of  ourselves  to  suspect  every 
thing  of  ourselves,  yet  we  do  not  know  so  much  of  others,  but  that 
there  may  (for  aught  we  know)  be  enough  to  excuse  or  acquit  them 
in  their  enquiries  after  the  worthiness  of  their  repentance. 

88.  y)  He  that  enquires  after  his  own  repentance,  and  finds  no 
sharpnesses  of  grief  or  active  sensitive  sorrow,  is  only  so  far  to  sus- 
pect his  repentance,  that  he  use  all  means  to  improve  it ;  which  is 
to  be  done  by  a  long,  serious,  and  lasting  conversation  with  argu- 
ments of  sorrow,  which  like  a  continual  dropping,  will  intenerate 
the  spirit,  and  make  it  malleable  to  the  first  motives  of  repentance. 
No  man  repents  but  he  that  fears  some  evil  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
his  evil  course ;  and  whoever  feareth,  unless  he  be  abused  by  some 
collateral  false  persuasion,  will  be  troubled  for  putting  himself  into 
so  evil  a  condition  and  state  of  things :  and  not  to  be  moved  with 
sad  apprehensions  is  nothing  else  but  not  to  have  considered,  or  to 
have  promised  to  himself  pardon  upon  easier  conditions  than  God 
hath  promised.  Therefore  let  the  penitent  often  meditate  of  the 
four  last  things,  death  and  the  day  of  judgment;  the  portion  of  the 
godly,  and  the  sad  intolerable  portion  of  accursed  souls:  of  the 
greatness  and  extension  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  the  intension 
of  its  acts,  or  the  spirit  and  manner  of  its  performance ;  of  the  un- 
certainty of  pardon  in  respect  of  his  own  secret  and  sometimes  un- 
discemed  defects;  the  sad  evils  that  God  hath  inflicted  sometimes 
even  upon  penitent  persons;  the  volatile  nature  of  pleasure,  and 
the  shame  of  being  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  good  men ; 
the  unworthy  usages  of  ourselves,  and  evil  returns  to  God  for  His 
great  kindnesses.  Let  him  consider  that  the  last  night's  pleasure  is 
not  now  at  all,  and  how  infinite  a  folly  it  is  to  die  for  that  which 
hath  no  being ;  that  one  of  the  greatest  torments  of  hell  will  be  the 
very  indignation  at  their  own  folly,  for  that  foolish  exchange  which 
they  have  made ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  allay  the  misery,  or  to  sup- 
port the  spirit  of  a  man  who  shall  so  extremely  suffer  for  so  very  a 
nothing ;  that  it  is  an  unspeakable  horror  for  a  man  eternally  to  be 
restless  in  the  vexations  of  an  everlasting  fever,  and  that  such  a  fever 
is  as  much  short  of  the  eternal  anger  of  God,  as  a  single  sigh  is  of 
that  fever ;  that  a  man  cannot  think  what  eternity  is,  nor  sufler  with 
patience  for  one  minute  the  pains  which  are  provided  for  that  eter- 
nity. And  to  apply  all  this  to  himself,  for  aught  every  great  sinner 
knows,  this  shall  be  in  his  lot ;  and  if  he  dies  before  his  sin  is  par- 
doned, he  is  too  sure  it  shall  be  so :  and  whether  his  sin  is  pardoned 
or  no,  few  men  ever  know  till  they  be  dead;  but  very  many  men 
presume,  and  they  commonly,  who  have  the  least  reason.  He  that 
often  and  long  considers  these  things,  will  not  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  too  merry  a  heart :  but  when  men  repent  only  in  feasts,  and 
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company,  and  open  house,  and  carelessness,  and  inconsideration,  they 
will  have  cause  to  repent  that  he  hath  not  repented. 

89.  b)  Every  true  penitential  sorrow  is  rather  natural  than  solemn; 
that  is,  it  is  the  product  of  our  internal  apprehensions,  rather  than 
outward  order  and  command.  He  that  repents  only  by  solemnity, 
at  a  certain  period,  by  the  expectation  of  to-morrow's  sun,  may  in- 
deed act  a  sorrow,  but  cannot  be  sure  that  he  shall  then  be  sor- 
rowful. Other  acts  of  repentance  may  be  done  in  their  proper 
period,  by  order,  and  command,  upon  set  days,  and  indicted  solem- 
nities ;  such  as  is,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  alms,  and  confession,  and 
disciplines,  and  all  the  instances  of  humiliation :  but  sorrow  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  in  thte  account,  unless  it  dwells  there  before.  When 
there  is  a  natural  abiding  sorrow  for  our  sins,  any  public  day  of 
humiliation  can  bring  it  forth,  and  put  it  into  activity ;  but  when  a 
sinner  is  gay  and  iiitemperately  merry  upon  Shrove-tuesday,  and  re- 
solves to  mourn  upon  Ash- Wednesday ;  his  sorrow  hath  in  it  more  of 
the  theatre  than  the  temple,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  rehed  upon  by 
him  that  resolves  to  take  severe  accounts  of  himself. 

90.  e)  In  taking  accounts  of  our  penitential  sorrow,  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  compare  it  with  secular  sorrow,  and  the 
passions  effected  by  natural  or  sad  accidents.  For  he  that  mea- 
sures the  passions  of  the  mind  by  disproportionate  objects,  may  as 
well  compare  music  and  a  rose,  and  measure  weights  by  the  bushel, 
and  think  that  every  great  man  must  have  a  great  understanding,  or 
that  an  ox  hath  a  great  courage  because  he  hath  a  great  heart.  He 
that  finds  fault  with  his  repentance  because  his  sorrow  is  not  so 
great  in  it  as  in  the  saddest  accidents  of  the  world,  should  do  well 
to  make  them  equal  if  he  can ;  if  he  can,  or  if  he  cannot,  his  work 
is  done.  If  he  can,  let  it  be  done,  and  then  the  enquiry  and  the 
scruple  is  at  an  end :  if  he  cannot,  let  him  not  trouble-  himself;  for 
what  cannot  be  done,  God  never  requires  of  us  to  do. 

91.  C)  Let  no  man  overvalue  a  single  act  of  sorrow,  and  call  it  re- 
pentance, or  be  at  rest  as  soon  as  he  hath  wiped  his  eyes.  For  '  to 
be  sorrowful'  (which  is  in  the  commandment)  is  something  more  than 
an  act  of  sorrow ;  it  is  a  permanent  effect,  and  must  abide  as  long  as 
its  cause  is  in  being ;  not  always  actual  and  pungent,  but  habitual  and 
ready,  apt  to  pass  into  its  symbolical  expressions  upon  all  just  occa- 
sions.    And  it  must  always  have  this  signification,  viz., 

92.  Tj)  No  man  can  be  said  ever  truly  to  have  grieved  for  his  sins, 
if  he  at  any  time  after  does  remember  them  with  pleasure.  Such  a 
man  might  indeed  have  had  an  act  of  sorrow,  but  he  was  not  sor- 
rowful, except  only  for  that  time ;  but  there  was  no  permanent  effect, 
by  which  he  became  an  enemy  to  sin ;  and  when  the  act  is  past,  the 
love  to  sin  returns,  at  least  in  that  degree  that  the  memory  of  it  is 

1)leasant.     No  man  tells  it  as  a  merry  story  that  he  once  broke  his 
eg;  or  laughs  when  he  recounts  the  sad  groans  and  intolerable 
sharpnesses  of  the  stone.     If  there  be  pleasure  in  the  telling  it. 
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there  is  still  remaining  too  much  kindness  towards  it^  and  then  the 
sinner  cannot  justly  pretend  that  ever  he  was  a  hearty  enemy  to  it : 
for  the  great  effect  of  that  is  to  hate  it ;  to  leave  it^  and  to  hate  it. 
Indeed  when  the  penitent  enquires  concerning  himself,  and  looks 
after  a  sign  that  he  may  discern  whether  he  be  as  he  thinks  he  is^ 
really  a  hater  of  sin ;  the  greatest  and  most  infallible  mark  which  we 
have  to  judge  by,  is  the  leaving  it  utterly  <i.  But  yet  in  this  thing 
there  is  some  difference :  for, 

93.  Some  do  leave  sin,  but  do  not  hate  it ;  they  will  not  do  it,  but 
they  wish  it  were  lawful  to  do  it ;  and  this,  although  it  hath  in  it  a 
great  imperfection,  yet  it  is  not  always  directly  criminal ;  for  it  only 
supposes  a  love  to  the  natural  part  of  the  action,  and  a  hatred  of  the 
irregularity.  The  thing  they  love,  but  they  hate  the  sin  of  it.  But 
others  are  not  so  innocent  in  their  leaving  of  sin ;  they  leave  it 
because  they  dare  not  do  it,  or  are  restrained  by  some  overruling  ac- 
cident ;  but  like  the  heifers  that  drew  the  ark,  they  went  lowing  after 
their  calves  left  in  their  stalls ;  so  do  these  leave  their  heart  behind^ 
and  if  they  still  love  the  sin,  their  leaving  it  is  but  an  imperfect  and 
unacceptable  service,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart.  Therefore  sin  must 
be  hated  too,  that  is,  it  must  be  left  out  of  hatred  to  it ;  and  conse- 
quently must  be  used  as  naturally  we  do  what  we  do  really  hate,  that 
is,  do  evil  to  it,  and  always  speak  evil  of  it,  and  secretly  have  no 
kindness  for  it. 

94.  0)  Let  every  penitent  be  careful  that  his  sorrow  be  a  cure  to 
his  soul,  but  no  disease  to  his  body :  an  enemy  to  his  sin,  but  not 
to  his  health. 


Exigit  autem 


Interdum  ille  dolor  plus  quam  lex  ulla  dolori 
Concessit ' ; 

For  although  no  sorrow  is  greater  than  our  sin,  yet  some  greatness  of 
sorrow  may  destroy  those  powers  of  serving  God,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  to  all  the  purposes  of  charity  and  rehgion.  This  caution 
was  not  to  be  omitted,  although  very  few  will  have  use  of  it :  because 
if  any  should  be  transported  into  a  pertinacious  sorrow  by  great  con- 
siderations of  their  sin,  and  that  sorrow  meet  with  an  ill  temper  of 
body,  apt  to  sorrow  and  afflictive  thoughts,  it  would  make  religion  to 
be  a  burden,  and  all  passions  turn  into  sorrow,  and  the  service  of 
God  to  consist  but  of  one  duty,  and  would  naturally  tend  to  very 
evil  consequents.  For  whoever  upon  the  conditions  of  the  gospel 
can  hope  for  pardon,  he  cannot  maintain  a  too  great  actual  sorrow 
long  upon  the  stock  of  his  sins :  it  will  be  allayed  with  hope,  and 
change  into  new  shapes,  and  be  a  sorrow  in  other  faculties  than 
where  it  first  began,  and  to  other  purposes  than  those  to  which  it 
did  then  minister.  But  if  his  sorrow  be  too  great,  it  is  because  the 
man  hath  little  or  no  hope. 

°.   [See  Mai.  iL  16,  marginal  reading.]  ^  [Juv.  sat.  x.  lin.  314.] 
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95.  i)  But  if  it  happens  that  any  man  falls  into  an  excessive 
sorrow,  his  cure  must  be  attempted,  not  directly,  but  collaterally: 
not  by  lessening  the  consideration  of  his  sins ;  nor  yet  by  comparing 
them  with  the  greater  sins  of  others,  like  the  grave  man  in  the 
satire". 

Si  nullum  in  terns  tarn  detestabile  factum 
Ostendis,  taceo,  nee  pugnis  csdere  pectus 
Te  veto,  nee  plana  faciem  contundere  palma ; 
Quandoquidem  accepto  claudenda  est  janua  damno ; 

for  this  is  but  an  instance  of  the  other,  this  lessens  the  sin  indi- 
rectly :  but  let  it  be  done  by  heightening  the  consideration  of  the 
divine  mercy  and  clemency ;  for  even  yet  this  will  far  exceed.  And 
this  is  highly  to  be  taken  heed  of.  For  besides  that  there  is  no  need 
of  taking  off  his  opinion  from  the  greatness  of  the  sin ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  teach  a  man  to  despise  a  sin  at  any  hand.  For  if  after  his 
great  sorrow,  he  can  be  brought  to  tliink  his  sin  little,  he  will  be  the 
sooner  brought  to  commit  it  again,  and  think  it  none  at  aU :  and 
when  he  shall  think  his  sorrow  to  have  been  unreasonable,  he  wiU 
not  so  soon  be  brought  to  an  excellent  repentance  another  time. 
But  the  prophet's*  great  comfort  may  safely  be  applied,  Misericordia 
Dei  pravalitura  est  super  omnem  maliiiam  hominUy  '  God's  mercy  is 
greater  than  all  the  malice  of  men,  and  will  prevail  over  it.'  But 
this  is  to  be  applied  so  as  to  cure  only  the  wounds  of  a  conscience 
that  ought  to  be  healed,  that  is,  so  as  to  advance  the  reputation  and 
glories  of  the  divine  mercy  :  but  at  no  hand  to  create  confidences  in 
persons  incompetent.  If  the  man  be  worthy,  and  capable,  and  yet 
tempted  to  a  prevailing  and  excessive  sorrow ;  to  him,  in  this  case, 
and  so  far,  the  application  is  to  be  made.  In  other  cases  there  is  no 
need,  but  some  danger. 

96.  k)  Although  sorrow  for  sin  must  be  constant  and  habitual, 
yet  to  particular  acts  of  sin  when  a  special  sorrow  is  apportioned,  it 
cannot  oe  expected  to  be  of  the  same  manner  and  continuance,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  our  general  repentances  for  our  many  sins,  and  our 
evil  habits.  For  every  single  folly  of  swearing  rashly,  or  vainly,  or 
falsely,  there  ought  to  be  a  particular  sorrow,  and  a  special  depreca- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  another  will  intervene,  and  a  third  will  steal  in 
upon  you,  or  you  are  surprised  in  another  instance ;  or  you  are  angry 
with  yourself  for  doing  so,  and  that  anger  transports  you  to  some  un- 
decent  expression,  and  as  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  find  in- 
stances of  folly  crowd  in  upon  us.  If  we  observe  strictly  we  shall 
prevent  some,  but  we  shall  observe  too  many  to  press  us;  if  we 
observe  not,  they  will  multiply  without  notice  and  without  number. 
But  in  either  case  it  will  be  impossible  to  attend  to  every  one  of  them 
with  a  special  lasting  sorrow :  and  yet  one  act  of  sorrow  is  too 
little  for  any  one  chosen  sin ;  as  I  have  proved  formerly.     In  this 

»  fJuv.]  sat.  xiii.  [lin.  J2(i.]  «  [Not  found.] 
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case  when  we  have  prayed  for  pardon  of  each^  confessed  it^  acknow- 
ledged the  folly  of  it,  deprecated  the  punishment,  suflered  the  shame, 
and  endured  the  sorrow,  and  begged  for  aids  against  it,  and  renewed 
our  force ;  it  will  fall  into  the  heap  of  the  state  and  generality  of  re- 
pentance; that  is,  it  will  be  added  to  the  portentous  number  of 
follies  for  which  in  general  and  indefinite  comprehensions  we  must 
beg  for  pardon  humbly  and  earnestly  all  the  days  of  our  life.  And 
I  have  no  caution  to  be  added  here,  but  this  only :  viz.,  that  we  be 
not  too  hasty  to  put  it  into  the  general  heap,  but  according  to  the 
greatness,  or  th*e  danger,  or  its  mischief,  or  its  approach  towards  a 
habit,  so  it  is  to  be  kept  in  fetters  by  itself  alone.  For  he  that 
quickly  passes  it  into  the  general  heap,  either  cares  too  little  for  it, 
or  is  too  soon  surprised  by  a  new  one,  which  would  not  so  easily  have 
happened  if  he  had  been  more  severe  to  the  first. 

97.  A)  It  is  a  great  matter  that  in  our  enquiries  concerning  our 
penitential  sorrow,  we  be  able  to  discern  what  is  the  present  motive 
and  incentive  of  it,  whether  fear  or  love,  whether  it  be  '  attrition'  or 
'contrition.'  For  by  this  we  can  tell  best  in  what  state  or  period  of 
pardon  we  stand.  I  do  not  say  we  are  to  enquire  what  motive 
began  our  sorrow,  for  fear  begins  most  commonly ;  but  we  are  to 
regard  what  is  the  present  inducement,  what  continues  the  hatred ; 
that  is,  whither  our  first  fears  have  bonie  us  ?  If  fear  only  be  the 
agent,  at  the  best  it  is  still  imperfect ;  and  our  pardon  a  great  way 
off  from  being  finished ;  and  our  repentance,  or  state  of  reformation, 
nothing  promoted.  But  of  these  things  I  have  in  the  former  doc- 
trine given  accounts.  To  which  I  only  add  this,  as  being  an  advice 
or  caution  flowing  from  the  former  discourses ; — 

98.  fi)  He  that  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  puts  off  his  repent- 
ances to  the  last  or  the  worst  of  his  days,  hath  just  reason  to  suspect 
that  even  when  he  doth  repent,  he  hath  not  the  grace  of  contrition, 
that  is,  that  he  repents  for  fear,  not  for  love ;  and  that  his  affections 
to  sin  remains.  The  reason  is,  because  what  proceeds  from  an  in- 
tolerable and  a  violent  cause,  as  repentance  in  sickness  and  danger  of 
death,  or  in  the  day  of  our  calamity  does;  is  of  itself  for  the  present 
defective  in  a  main  part,  and  cannot  arrive  at  pardon,  till  the  love  of 
God  be  in  it :  so  Christ  said  of  Mary  Magdalen  ",  '  Much  hath  been 
forgiven  her,  because  she  loved  much  f  but  from  a  great  fear  to  pass 
into  love  is  a  work  of  time,  the  effect  of  a  long  progression  in  repent- 
ance, and  is  not  easy  to  be  done  in  those  straitnesses  of  time  and 
grace,  which  is  part  of  the  evil  portion  of  dying  sinners.  Therefore 
besides  those  many  and  great  considerations  which  I  have  before 
represented ;  upon  this  account  alone  repentance  must  not  be  put  off 
to  our  death-bed,  because  our  fear  must  pass  into  love,  before  our 
sins  are  taken  off  by  pardon. 

proponimus  illuc 


Ire,  fatigaUs  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas^ 
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We  have  a  great  way  to  go^  a  huge  progression  to  make^  a  mighty 
work  to  be  done,  to  which  time  is  as  necessary  as  labour  and  ol>- 
servation ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  put  it  off  till  what  begins  in 
fear  cannot  pass  into  love,  and  therefore  is  too  likely  to  end  in  sor- 
row; their  fears  overtake  such  men;  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared 
that  what  they  fear  will  happen  to  them. 

99.  v)  And  after  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  sorrow  for  sins 
is  not  repentance,  but  a  sign,  an  instrument  of  it,  an  inlet  to  it ; 
without  which  indeed,  repentance  cannot  be  supposed ;  as  manhood 
must  suppose  childhood ;  perfect  supposes  that  it  'was  imperfect : 
but  repentance  is  after  sin,  of  the  same  extent  of  signification,  and 
contains  more  duties  and  labour  to  the  perfection  of  its  parts  than 
innocence.     Repentance  is  like  the  sun,  which  enlightens  not  only 
the  tops  of  the  eastern  hills,  or  warms  the  wall-fruits  of  Italy ;  it 
makes  the  little  balsam  tree  to  weep  precious  tears  with  staring  upon 
its  beauties ;  it  produces  rich  spices  in  Arabia,  and  warms  the  cold 
hermit  in  his  grot,  and  calls  the  reKgious  man  from  his  dorter*  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  where  holy  religion  dwells ;  at  the  same  time 
it  digests  the  American  gold,  and  melts  the  snows  from  the  Riphsean 
mountains,  because  he  darts  his  rays  in  every  portion  of  the  air,  and 
the  smallest  atom  that  dances  in  the  air  is  tied  to  a  little  thread  of 
light,  which  by  equal  emanations  fills  all  the  capacities  of  every 
re^on.     So  is  repentance ;  it  scatters  its  beams  and  holy  influences : 
it  kills  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  mortifies  the  pride  of  life ;  it  cruci- 
fies the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  brings  the  understanding  to  the 
obedience  of  Jesus :  the  fear  of  it  bids  war  against  the  sin,  and  the 
sorrow  breaks  the  heart  of  it :  the  hope  that  is  mingled  with  contri- 
tion enkindles  our  desires  to  return ;  and  the  love  that  is  in  it  pro- 
cures our  i)ardon,  and  the  confidence  of  that  pardon  does  increase 
our  love,  and  that  love  is  obedience,  and  that  obedience  is  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  that  saiictification  supposes  the  man  to  be  justified  before ; 
and  he  that  is  justified  must  be  justified  still ;  and  thus  repentance  is 
a  holy  life.     But  the  little  drops  of  a  beginning  sorrow,  and  the  pert 
resolution  to  live  better,  never  passing  into  act  and  habit ;  the  quick 
and  rash  vows  of  the  newly  returning  man,  and  the  confusion  of  face 
es^ned  in  the  convicted  sinner,  if  they  proceed  no  further,  are  but  like 
the  sudden  fires  of  the  night,  which  glare  for  a  while  within  a  little 
continent  of  air  big  enough  to  make  a  fire-ball,  or  the  revolution  of  a 
minute's  walk.     These  when  they  are  alone,  and  do  not  actually,  and 
with  efiect  minister  to  the  wise  counsels  and  firm  progressions  of  a 
holy  life,  are  as  far  from  procuring  pardon,  as  they  are  from  a  life  of 
piety  and  holiness. 

8  a  The  rac  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^®  making  confession  of  our  sins,  lei 
tice  of  coiifes-  US  be  most  careful  to  do  it  so  as  may  most  glorify  God, 
"**"•  and  advance  the  reputation  of  His  wisdom.  His  justice 

*  ['dortoir/  Fr.  donnitory.] 
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and  His  mercy.  For  if  we  consider  it,  in  all  judicatories  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  the  arts  and  violences  of  men  which  have  been  used  to  ex- 
tort confessions,  their  purposes  have  been  that  justice  should  be  done, 
that  the  public  wisdom  and  authority  should  not  be  dishonoured ; 
that  public  criminals  should  not  be  defended  or  assisted  by  public 
pity,  or  the  voice  of  the  people  sharpened  against  the  public  rods  and 
axes,  by  supposing  they  have  smitten  the  innocent.  Confession  of 
the  crime  prevents  all  these  evils,  and  does  well  serve  all  these  good 
ends. 

GDOSsius  hsec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
Caatigatque,  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri  ' — 

SO  the  heathens  did  suppose  was  done  in  the  lower  regions.  The 
judge  did  examine  and  hear  their  crimes  and  crafts,  and  even  there 
compelled  them  to  confess,  that  the  eternal  justice  may  be  pubUcly 
acknowledged ;  for  all  the  honour  that  we  can  do  to  the  divine  attri- 
butes, is  publicly  to  confess  them,  and  make  others  so  to  do ;  for  so 
God  is  pleased  to  receive  honour  from  us.  Therefore  repentance 
being  a  return  to  (Jod,  a  ceasing  to  dishonour  Him  any  more,  and  a 
restoring  Him  (so  far  as  we  can)  to  the  honour  we  deprived  Him  of; 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  as  much  humility  and  sorrow,  with  as  clear 
glorincations  of  God  and  condemnations  of  ourselves  as  we  can.  To 
which  purpose, 

101.  o)  He  that  confesseth  his  sins,  must  do  it  with  all  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  spirit,  not  to  serve  ends,  or  to  make  religion  the 
minister  of  aesign ;  but  to  destroy  our  sin,  to  shame  and  punish 
ourselves,  to  obtain  pardon,  and  institution ;  always  telling  our  sad 
story  just  as  it  was  in  its  acting,  excepting  where  the  manner  of  it 
and  its  nature  or  circumstances  require  a  veil ;  and  then  the  sin  must 
not  be  concealed,  nor  yet  so  represented  as  to  keep  the  first  immo- 
desty alive  in  him  that  acted  it,  or  to  become  a  new  temptation  in 
him  that  hears  it.  But  this  last  caution  is  only  of  use  in  our  con- 
fessions to  the  minister  of  holy  tilings ;  for  our  confession  to  God  as 
it  is  to  other  purposes,  so  must  be  in  other  manners :  but  I  have 
already  given  accounts  of  this.     I  only  add,  that 

102.  tt)  All  our  confessions  must  be  accusations  of  ourselves,  and 
not  of  others.  For  if  we  confess  to  God,  then  to  accuse  another  may 
spoil  our  own  duty,  but  it  can  serve  no  end ;  for  God  already  knows 
all  that  we  can  say  to  lessen,  or  to  aggravate  the  sin :  if  we  confess 
to  men,  then  to  name  another,  or  by  any  way  to  signify  or  reveal 
him,  is  a  direct  defamation ;  and  unless  the  naming  of  the  sin  do  of 
itself  declare  the  assisting  party,  it  is  at  no  hand  to  be  done,  or  to 
be  enquired  into.  But  if  a  man  hath  committed  incest,  and  there  is 
but  one  person  in  the  world  with  whom  he  could  commit  it ;  in  this 
case  the  confessing  his  sin  does  accuse  another;  but  then  such  a 

y  [Virg.  Mn.  vl  666.] 
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guide  of  souls  is  to  be  chosen  to  whom  that  person  is  not  known ; 
but  if  by  this  or  some  other  expedient  the  fame  of  others  be  not 
secured,  it  is  best  to  confess  that  thing  to  God  only,  and  so  much  of 
the  sin  as  may  aggravate  it  to  an  equal  height  with  its  own  kind  in 
special,  may  be  communicated  to  him  of  whom  we  ask  comfort,  and 
counsel,  and  institution.  If  to  confess  to  a  priest  were  a  divine  com- 
mandment, this  caution  would  have  in  it  some  difficulty,  and  much 
variety ;  but  since  the  practice  is  recommended  to  us  wholly  upon  the 
stock  of  prudence  and  great  charity,  the  doing  it  ought  not  in  any 
sense  to  be  uncharitable  to  others. 

103.  p)  He  that  hath  injured  his  neighbour,  must  confess  to  him ; 
and  he  that  hath  sinned  against  the  church,  must  make  amends  and 
confess  to  the  church,  when  she  declares  herself  to  be  offended.  For 
when  a  fact  is  done  which  cannot  naturally  be  undone,  the  only  duty 
that  can  remain  is  to  rescind  it  morally,  and  make  it  not  to  be  any 
longer  or  any  more.  For  as  our  conservation  is  a  continual  creation, 
80  is  the  perpetuating  of  a  sin  a  continuation  of  its  being  and  actings, 
and  therefore  to  cease  from  it  is  the  death  of  the  sin  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future ;  but  to  confess  it,  to  hate  it,  to  wish  it  had  never 
been  done,  is  aU  the  possibility  that  is  left  to  annihilate  the  act  which 
naturally  can  never  be  undone ;  and  therefore  to  all  persons  that  are 
injured,  to  confess  the  sin,  must  needs  be  a  duty,  because  it  is  the 
first  part  of  amends,  and  sometimes  all  that  is  left ;  but  it  is  that 
which  God  and  man  requires,  before  they  are  willing  to  pardon  the 
offender.  For  until  the  erring  man  confesses,  it  does  not  appear  who 
is  innocent,  and  who  is  guilty,  or  whether  the  offended  person  have 
any  thing  to  forgive.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  these  preceptive 
words  of  S.  James*,  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another  /'  that  is,  to 
the  church  who  are  scandalized,  and  who  can  forgive  and  pray  for 
the  repenting  sinner;  and  confess  to  him  that  is  injured,  that  you 
may  do  him  right,  that  so  you  may  cease  to  do  wrong,  that  you  may 
make  your  way  for  pardon,  and  offer  amends.  This  only,  and  all  of 
this,  is  the  meaning  of  the  precept.  Act  irivra  iriarbv  kiy€iv  ras 
iavTov  hfiaprCaSf  koI  dTTortirreo^ai  bia  tov  kavrbv  i\iyx€w  rod  In 
fA^*  TToulv  TO,  avTCL,  KaTCL^  TO  elptjfjLivov,  Aiy€  (TV  TCLs  ^fiaprCas  <rov 
TTp&Tos  tva  bLKoioiOfjs'  Kot  TO,  AUaios  kavTov  Karrjyopos  iv  TtponTO' 
y<oyl(^,  say  the  Greek  commentaries*^  upon  Acts  xix.  18.  'Every 
faithful  man  must  declare  or  confess  his  sins,  and  must  stand  in 
separation**  that  he  may  be  reproved,  and  that  he  may  promise  he 
will  not  do  the  same  again,  according  to  that  which  is  said.  Do  thou 
first  declare  thy  sins,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified ;  and  again,  A  just 
man  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech  is  an  accuser  of  himself.'  No 
man  is  a  true  penitent,  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  confess  his  sins  to 

•  [James  t.  16.]  c   [Theophylact  in  loc.  p.  162.— (Ecu- 

*  XtiJIKiri,  (Ecum.l  men.  in  loc.  p.  86.] 

^  [r&  alnkf  X»a  Imcuos  yttnrrai  Kariit  ^  [iiwoTdrrtffBcui   *  illia  (sc  peccAtis) 

jctA.]  renunciare/  interpr.  Sifan.] 
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God  in  all  cases^  or  to  his  brother  if  he  have  injured  him,  or  to  the 
church  if  she  be  offended,  or  where  she  requires  it;  for  wheresoever 
a  man  is  bound  to  repent,  there  he  is  bound  to  confession ;  which  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  injury,  and  the  first  instance  and  publica- 
tion of  repentance.  In  other  cases,  confession  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage ;  in  these  it  is  a  duty. 

104.  a)  Let  no  man  think  it  a  shame  to  confess  his  sin ;  or  if  he 
does,  yet  let  not  tliat  shame  deter  him  from  it.  There  is  indeed  a 
shame  in  confession,  because  nakedness  is  discovered;  but  there  is 
also  a  glory  in  it,  because  there  is  a  cure  too :  there  is  repentance 
and  amendment.  This  advice  is  like  that  which  is  given  to  persons 
giving  their  lives  in  a  good  cause,  requiring  them  not  to  be  afraid ; 
that  is,  not  to  suffer  such  a  fear  as  to  be  liindered  from  dying.  For  % 
if  they  suffer  a  great  natural  fear,  and  yet  in  despite  of  that  fear  die 
constantly  and  patiently,  that  fear  as  it  increases  their  suffering,  may 
also  accidentally  increase  their  glorv,  provided  that  the  fear  be  not 
criminal  in  its  cause,  nor  effective  of  any  unworthy  comportment.  So 
is  the  shame  in  confession;  a  great  mortification  of  the  man,  and 
highly  punitive  of  the  sin ;  and  such  that  unless  it  hinders  the  duty, 
is  not  to  be  directly  reproved :  but  it  must  be  taken  care  of  that  it 
be  a  shame  only  for  the  sin,  which  by  how  much  greater  it  is,  by  so 
much  the  more  earnestly  the  man  ought  to  fly  to  all  the  means  of 
remedy  and  instruments  of  expiation :  and  then  the  greater  the  shame 
is  which  the  sinner  suffers,  the  more  excellent  is  the  repentance  which 
suffers  so  much  for  the  extinction  of  his  sin.  But  at  no  hand  let  the 
shame  affright  the  duty ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  confes- 
sion is  but  the  memory  of  the  shame,  which  began  when  the  sin  was 
acted,  and  abode  but  as  a  handmaid  of  the  guilt,  and  goes  away  with  it. 
Confession  of  sins  opens  them  to  man,  but  draws  a  veil  before  them 
that  God  will  the  less  behold  them.  And  it  is  a  material  considera- 
tion, that  if  a  man  be  impatient  of  the  shame  here,  when  it  is  revealed 
but  to  one  man,  who  is  also  by  all  the  ties  of  religion  and  by  com- 
mon honesty  obliged  to  conceal  them ;  or  if  he  account  it  intolerable 
that  a  sin  public  in  the  scandal  and  the  infamy,  should  be  made 
public  by  solemnity  to  punish  and  to  extinguish  it,  the  man  will  be 
no  gainer  by  refusing  to  confess,  when  he  shall  remember  that  sins 
unconfessed  are  most  commonly  unpardoned;  and  unpardoned  sins 
will  be  made  public  before  all  angels,  and  all  the  wise  and  good  men 
of  the  world,  when  their  shame  shall  have  nothing  to  make  it  toler- 
able. 

105.  r)  When  a  penitent  confesses  his  sin,  the  holy  man  that 
ministers  to  his  repentance  and  hears  his  confession,  must  not 
without  great  cause  lessen  the  shame  of  the  repenting  man;  he 
must  directly  encourage  the  duty,  but  not  add  confidence  to  the 
sinner.  For  whatsoever  directly  lessens  the  shame,  lessens  also  the 
hatred  of  sin,  and  his  future  caution,  and  the  reward  of  liis  repent- 
ance ;  and  takes  off  that  which  was  an  excellent  defensative  against 

vn.  1  i 
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the  sin.  But  with  the  shame^  the  minister  of  religion  is  to  do 
as  he  is  to  do  with  the  man's  sorrow:  so  long  as  it  is  a  good 
instrument  of  repentance^  so  long  it  is  to  be  permitted  and  assisted, 
but  when  it  becomes  irregular,  or  disposed  to  evil  events,  it  is  to 
be  taken  off;  and  so  must  the  shame  of  the  penitent  man,  when 
there  is  danger  lest  the  man  be  swallowed  up  by  too  much  sor- 
row and  shame,  or  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  shame  alone  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  duty.  In  these  cases,  if  the  penitent  man  can  be 
persuaded  directly  and  by  choice,  for  ends  of  piety  and  religion  to 
suffer  the  shame,  then  let  his  spirit  be  supported  by  other  means; 
but  if  he  cannot,  let  there  be  such  a  confidence  wrought  in  him, 
which  is  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person,  or  the  uni- 
versal calamity  and  iniquity  of  man,  or  the  example  of  great  sinners 
like  himself,  that  have  willingly  undergone  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  or 
from  consideration  of  the  divine  mercies,  or  from  the  easiness  and 
advantages  of  the  duty;  but  let  nothing  be  offered  to  lessen  the 
hatred,  or  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  lest  a  temptation  to  sin  here- 
after be  sowed  in  the  furrows  of  the  present  repentance. 

106.  v)  He  that  confesseth  his  sins  to  the  minister  of  religion,  must 
be  sure  to  express  all  the  great  lines  of  his  folly  and  calamity ;  that 
is,  all  that  by  which  he  may  make  a  competent  judgment  of  the  state 
of  his  soul.  Now  if  the  man  be  of  a  good  life,  and  yet  in  his  ten- 
dency to  perfection  is  wiUing  to  pass  under  the  method  and  dis- 
cipline of  greater  sinners,  there  is  no  advice  to  be  given  to  him,  but 
that  he  do  not  curiously  tell  those  lesser  irregularities  which  vex  his 
peace  rather  than  discompose  his  conscience :  but  what  is  most  re- 
markable in  his  infirmities,  or  the  whole  state,  and  the  greatest  marks 
and  instances  and  returns  of  them,  he  ought  to  signify,  for  else  he 
can  serve  no  prudent  end  in  his  confession. 

107.  But  secondly,  if  the  man  have  committed  a  great  sin,  it  is  a 
high  prudence,  and  an  excellent  instance  of  his  repentance,  that  he 
confess  it,  declaring  the  kind  of  it,  if  it  be  of  that  nature  that  the 
spiritual  man  may  conceal  it.  But  if  upon  any  other  account  he  be 
bound  to  reveal  every  notice  of  the  fact,  let  him  transact  that  affiair 
wholly  between  God  and  his  own  soul.  And  this  of  declaring  a 
single  action  as  it  is  of  great  use  in  the  repentance  of  every  man,  so 
it  puts  on  some  degrees  of  necessity,  if  the  man  be  of  a  sad,  amazed, 
and  an  afflicted  conscience.  For  there  are  some  unfortunate  persons 
who  have  committed  some  secret  facts  of  shame  and  horror,  at  the 
remembrance  of  which  they  are  amazed,  of  the  pardon  of  which  they 
have  no  sign,  for  the  expiation  of  which  they  use  no  instrument,  and 
thev  walk  up  and  down  like  distracted  persons,  to  whom  reason  is 
useless,  and  company  is  unpleasant,  and  their  sorrow  is  not  holy,  but 
very  great,  and  they  know  not  what  to  do  because  they  will  not  ask. 
I  have  observed  some  such ;  and  the  only  remedy  that  was  fit  to  be 
prescribed  to  such  persons,  was  to  reveal  their  sin  to  a  spiritual  man, 
and  by  him  to  be  put  into  such  a  state  of  remedy  and  comfort  as  is 
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proper  for  their  couditiou.  It  is  certain  that  many  persons  have 
perished  for  want  of  counsel  and  comfort,  which  were  readj  for  them 
if  they  would  have  confessed  their  sin ;  for  he  that  concealeth  his  sin, 
nan  dirigetur,  saith  Solomon", '  he  shall  not  be  counselled  or  directed/ 
108.  And  it  is  a  very  great  fault  amongst  a  very  great  part  of 
Christians,  that  in  their  enquiries  of  religion,  even  the  best  of  them 
ordinarily  ask  but  these  two  questions, '  Is  it  lawful  ?  Is  it  necessary  P' 
If  they  find  it  lawful,  they  will  do  it  without  scruple  or  restraint ; 
and  then  they  suffer  imperfection,  or  receive  the  reward  of  folly  :  for 
it  may  be  lawful,  and  yet  not  fit  to  be  done ;  it  may  be  it  is  not  ex* 

Eedient ;  and  he  that  will  do  all  that  he  can  do  lawfully,  would,  if 
e  durst,  do  something  that  is  not  lawful  ^ — ^And  as  great  an  error  is 
on  the  other  hand  in  the  other  question.     He  that  too  strictly  en- 
quires of  an  action  whether  it  be  necessary  or  no,  would  do  well  to 
ask  also  whether  it  be  good?   whether  it  be  of  advantage  to  the 
interest  of  his  soul  ?    For  if  a  christian  man  or  woman ;  that  is,  a 
redeemed,  blessed,  obliged  person,  a  great  beneficiary,  endeared  to 
God  beyond  all  the  comprehensions  of  a  man's  imagination,  one  that 
is  less  than  the  least  of  sdl  God's  mercies,  and  yet  hath  received  many 
great  ones  and  hopes  for  more,  if  he  should  do  nothing  but  what  is 
necessary,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  he  is  compelled  to;  then  he 
hath  the  obUgations  of  a  son,  and  the  affections  of  a  slave,  which  is 
the  greatest  undecency  of  the  world  in  the  accounts  of  Christianity. 
If  a  Christian  will  do  no  more  than  what  is  necessary,  he  will  quickly 
be  tempted  to  omit  something  of  that  also.     And  it  is  highly  con- 
siderable that  in  the  matter  of  souls,  '  necessity^  is  a  divisible  word, 
and  that  which  in  disputation  is  not  necessary,  may  be  necessary  in 
practice :  it  may  be  but  charity  to  one  and  duty  to  another,  that  is, 
when  it  is  not  a  necessary  duty,  it  may  be  a  necessary  charity.     And 
therefore  it  were  much  the  better  if  every  man  without  further  en- 
quiry would  in  the  accounts  of  his  soul  consult  a  spiritual  guide,  and 
whether  it  be  necessary  or  no,  yet  let  him  do  it  because  it  is  good ; 
and  even  they  who  ¥dll  not  for  God's  sake  do  that  which  is  simply 
the  best,  yet  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  or  ought  to  do  that  which 
is  profitable  and  of  great  advantage.     Let  men  do  that  which  is  best 
to  themselves ;  for  it  is  all  one  to  God,  save  only  that  He  is  pleased 
to  take  such  instances  of  duty  and  forwardness  of  obedience,  as  the 
best  significations  of  the  best  love.     And  of  this  nature  is  confession 
of  sins  to  a  minister  of  religion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charitable 
works  in  the  world  to  ourselves ;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  use  the 
words  of  David »,  "If  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself,  men,"   (and 
God)  "  will  speak  good  of  thee,"  and  do  good  to  thee.    He  that  will 
do  every  thing  that  is  lawful,  and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary,  will 
be  an  enemy  when  he  dares,  and  a  friend  when  he  cannot  help  it. 

«  [Prov.  xxviiL  13,  ed.  vulg.]  he  lawfully  may,  shall  often  do  aome- 

'  [Abp.  Leighton  (on  1  Pet  iil  11)      thing  that  lawfully  he  may  not"— CI  vol. 
goes  farther ;  "  He  that  will  do  always  all      iL  p.  114.  ]  i  [Ps.  zliz.  18] 
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109.  But  if  the  peuiteut  person  hath  been  an  habitual  sinner,  in  his 
confessions  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  minister  of  religion  understand 
the  degrees  of  his  wickedness,  the  time  of  his  abode  in  sin,  the  great- 
ness of  his  desires,  the  frequency  of  his  acting  them,  not  told  by 
numbers,  but  by  general  significations  of  the  time,  and  particular 
significations  of  the  earnestness  of  his  choice.  For  this  transaction 
being  wholly  in  order  to  the  benefit  and  conduct  of  his  soul,  the  good 
man  that  ministers  must  have  as  perfect  moral  accounts  as  he  can, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  withal  by  natural  numbers  and  mea- 
sures, save  only  so  far  as  they  may  declare  the  violence  of  desires,  and 
the  pleasures  and  choice  of  the  sin.  The  purpose  of  this  advice  is 
this ;  that  since  the  transaction  of  this  affair  is  for  counsel  and  com- 
fort, in  order  to  pardon  and  the  perfections  of  repentance,  there 
should  be  no  scruple  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  it,  but  that  it 
be  done  heartily  and  Avisely,  that  is,  so  as  may  best  serve  the  ends 
to  which  it  is  designed ;  and  that  no  man  do  it  in  despite  of  him- 
self, or  against  his  will,  for  the  thing  itself  is  not  a  direct  service  of 
God  immediately  enjoined,  but  is  a  service  to  ourselves  to  enable  us  to 
do  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  receive  a  more  ready  and  easy  and  certain 
pardon  from  Him.  They  indeed  who  pretend  it  as  a  necessary  duty, 
have  by  affixing  rules  and  measures  to  it  of  their  own,  made  tliat 
which  they  call  necessary  to  be  intolerable  and  impossible.  Indeed 
it  is  certain  that  when  God  hath  appointed  a  duty.  He  also  will  de- 
scribe the  measures,  or  else  leave  us  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  choice 
and  reason  in  it  But  where  God  hath  not  described  the  measures, 
we  are  to  do  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
mandment, or  the  principal  duty,  in  case  it  be  under  a  command : 
but  if  it  be  not,  then  we  are  only  to  choose  the  particulars  so  as 
may  best  minister  to  the  end  which  is  designed  in  the  whole  mi- 
nistration. 

110.  <^)  It  is  a  very  pious  preparation  to  the  holy  sacrament,  that 
we  confess  our  sins  to  the  minister  of  rehgion :  for  since  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  man  be  examined,  and  a  self-examination  was  prescribed 
to  the  Corinthians  in  the  time  of  their  lapsed  discipUne,  that  though 
there  were  divisions  amongst  them,  and  no  established  governors, 
yet  from  this  duty  they  were  not  to  be  excused,  and  they  must  in 
destitution  of  a  public  minister  do  it  themselves,  but  this  is  in  case 
only  of  such  necessity :  the  other  is  better ;  that  is,  it  is  of  better 
order  and  more  advantage  that  this  part  of  repentance  and  holy  pre- 
paration be  performed  under  the  conduct  of  a  spiritual  guide.  And 
the  reason  is  pressing.  For  since  it  is  Ufe  or  death  that  is  there 
administered,  and  the  great  dispensation  of  the  keys  is  in  that  minis- 
try, it  were  very  well  if  he  that  ministers  did  know  whether  the 
person  presented,  were  fit  to  communicate  or  no ;  and  if  he  be  not, 
it  is  charity  to  reject  him,  and  charity  to  assist  him  that  he  may  be 
fitted.  There  are  many  sad  contingencies  in  the  constitution  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  which  every  man  that  needs  this  help^  and 
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would  fain  make  use  of  it^  cannot;  but  when  he  can  meet  with  the 
blessing,  it  were  well  it  were  more  frequently  used,  and  more  readily 
entertioned.  I  end  these  advices  with  the  words  of  Origen',  Extra 
veniam  est  qui  peccatum  cognovit,  nee  cognitum  confitetur ;  confiten' 
dum  autem  semper  est,  non  quod  peccatum  supersit  ut  semper  sit  con^ 
Jitendum,  sed  quia  peccati  veteris  et  antiqui  utilis  sit  indefessa  con^ 
fessio;  'he  shall  have  no  pardon  who  knows  his  sin  and  confesses  it 
not ;  but  we  must  confess  always,  not  that  the  sin  always  remains, 
but  that  of  an  old  sin  an  unwearied  confession  is  useful  and  profit- 
able/ But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  a  general  accusation,  or  of  a 
confession  to  God;  for  in  confessions  to  men,  there  is  no  other 
usefulness  of  repeating  our  confessions,  excepting  where  such  repeti- 
tion does  aggravate  the  fault  of  relapsing,  and  ingratitude,  in  case  the 
man  returns  to  those  sins  for  which  he  hoped  that  before  he  did 
receive  a  pardon. 

§  9.  The  prac-        ^^^  because  in  all  repentances  there  is  something 
tice  of  repent-     penal,  it  is  uot  amiss  that  there  be  some  enquiries 

naaasteritieaT*"     ^^'  ^^®  measures  and  rules  of  acting  that  part  of 

repentance  which  consists  in  corporal  austerities,  and 
are  commonly  called  penances. 

111.  a)  He  that  hath  a  great  sorrow,  need  neither  be  invited  nor 
instructed  in  the  matter  of  his  austerities.  For  a  great  sorrow  and 
its  own  natural  expressions  and  significations,  such  as  are  fastings, 
and  abstinence,  and  tears,  and  indignation,  and  restlessness  of  mind, 
and  prayers  for  pardon,  and  mortification  of  the  sin,  are  all  that 
wliich  will  perfect  this  part  of  repentance.  Only  sometimes  they 
need  caution  for  the  degrees.     Therefore 

112.  j3)  Let  the  penitent  be  careful  that  he  do  not  injure  his 
health,  or  oppress  his  spirit,  by  the  zeal  of  this  part  of  repentance. 
Sic  enim  peccata  compescenda  sunt,  ut  supersint  quos  peccasse  pceni^ 
teat  ^.  For  all  such  fierce  proceedings  are  either  superstitious, — or 
desperate, — or  indiscreet, — or  the  efifect  of  a  false  persuasion  concern- 
ing them,  that  they  are  a  direct  service  of  God,  that  they  are  simply 
necessary,  and  severely  enjoined.  All  which  are  to  be  rescinded,  or 
else  the  penances  will  be  of  more  hurt  than  usefulness.  Those  ac- 
tions are  to  minister  to  repentance ;  and  therefore  if  they  contradict 
any  duty,  they  destroy  what  they  pretend  to  serve.  For  penances  as 
they  relate  to  the  sin  that  is  committed,  is  just  to  be  measured  as 
penitential  sorrow  is,  of  which  it  is  a  signification  and  expression. 
When  the  sorrow  is  natural,  sensitive,  pungent,  and  material,  the 
penances  will  be  so  too.  A.  great  sorrow  refuses  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to 
be  cheerful,  to  be  in  company,  according  as  the  degree  is,  and  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  persons  are.  But  sometimes  sorrow  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  invited  by  arts,  and  ministered  to  by  external  instru- 
ments, and  arguments  of  invitation ;  and  just  so  are  the  penances, 

«  In  Ps.  xxxvi.  horn.  i.  [not  found.]  *  [Cf.  vol.  vi.  p.  543.] 
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they  are  then  to  be  chosen,  so  as  may  make  the  person  a  sorrowful 
mourner,  to  make  him  take  no  delight  in  sin,  but  to  conceive,  and  to 
feel  a  just  displeasure :  for  if  men  feel  no  smart,  no  real  sorrow  or 
pain  for  their  sins,  they  will  be  too  much  in  love  with  it :  impunity 
is  iuf>opfiri  Ta>v  hfiaprrifiiToov,  '  the  occasion  and  opportunity  of  sin/ 
as  the  apostle*  intimates :  and  they  use  to  proceed  in  finishing  the 
methods  of  sin  and  death,  who 

Non  unquam  reputant  quaotum  sibi  gaudia  constent^ 

reckon  their  pleasures,  but  never  put  any  smart,  or  danger,  or  fears, 
or  sorrows  into  the  balance.  But  the  injunction  or  susceptdon  of 
penances  is  a  good  instrument  of  repentance,  because  a  little  evil 
takes  off  the  pleasure  of  the  biggest  sin  in  many  instances,  and  we 
are  too  apprehensive  of  the  present,  that  this  also  becomes  a  great 
advantage  to  this  ministry.  We  refuse  great  and  infinite  pleasures 
hereafter,  so  we  may  enjoy  little,  and  few,  and  inconsiderable  ones 
at  present ;  and  we  fear  not  the  horrible  pains  of  hell,  so  we  may 
avoid  a  little  trouble  in  our  persons  or  our  interest.  Therefore  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  this  way  of  undertaking  a  present  punishment 
and  smart  for  our  sins  (unless  every  thing  when  it  becomes  religious 
is  despoiled  of  all  its  powers  which  it  had  in  nature,  and  what  is  rea- 
son here  is  not  reason  there)  will  be  of  great  effect  and  power 
against  sin,  and  be  an  excellent  instrument  of  repentance.  But  it 
must  be  so  much,  and  it  must  be  no  more ;  for  penances  are  like  fire 
and  water,  good  so  long  as  they  are  made  to  serve  our  needs,  but 
when  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  not  to  be  endured.  For  since 
God  in  the  severest  of  His  anger  does  not  punish  one  sin  with  an- 
other, let  not  us  do  worse  to  ourselves  than  the  greatest  wrath  of  God 
in  this  world  will  inflict  upon  us.  A  sin  cannot  be  a  punishment 
from  God.  For  then  it  would  be  that  God  should  be  the  author  of 
sin,  for  He  is  of  punishment.  If  then  any  punishment  be  a  sin,  that 
sin  was  unavoidable,  derived  from  God ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  to  say  that  the  same  thing  can 
in  the  same  formality  be  a  punishment  and  a  sin,  that  is,  an  action, 
and  a  passion,  voluntary  as  every  sin  is,  and  involuntary  as  every 
punishment  is ;  that  it  should  be  done  by  us,  and  yet  against  us,  by 
us  and  by  another,  and  by  both  entirely :  and  since  punishment  is 
the  compensation  or  the  expiation  of  sin,  not  the  aggravation  of  the 
divine  anger ;  it  were  very  strange  if  God  bv  punishing  us  should 
more  provoke  Himself*^,  and  instead  of  satisfying  His  justice,  or  cur- 
ing the  man,  make  His  own  anger  infinite,  and  the  patient  much  the 
worse.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  one  sin  may  cause  or  procure 
another,  not  by  the  efficiency  of  God,  or  any  direct  action  of  His : 
but  first,  withdrawing  those  assistances  which  would  have  restrained 
a  sinful  progression;  secondly,  by  suffering  him  to  fall  into  evil 

•  [vid.  p.  213.  supra.]  J  [Juv.  tl  S64.]  ••  Vide  chap.  vi.  n.  42. 
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« 

temptation^  which  is  too  hard  for  him  consisting  in  his  present  volun- 
tary indisposition;  thirdly,  by  the  nature  of  sin  itself,  which  may 
either  *  effect  a  sin  by  accident,  as  a  great  anger  may  by  the  with- 
drawing God^s  restraining  grace  be  permitted  to  pass  to  an  act  of 
murder ;  or  *  it  may  dispose  to  others  of  like  nature,  as  one  degree 
of  lust  brings  in  another ;  or  *  it  may  minister  matter  of  fuel  to  an- 
other sin,  as  intemperance  to  uncleanness :  or  *  one  sin  may  be  the 
end  of  another,  as  covetousness  may  be  the  servant  of  luxury.  In  all 
these  ways,  one  sin  may  be  effected  by  another ;  but  in  all  these,  God 
is  onlv  conniving,  or  at  most,  takes  off  some  of  those  helps  which  the 
man  Iiath  forfeited,  and  God  was  not  obliged  to  continue.  Thus 
God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  even  by  way  of  object  and  occasion ; 
God  hardened  him  by  shewing  him  a  mercy,  by  taking  off  his  fears 
when  He  removed  the  judgment;  and  God  ministered  to  him  some 
hope  that  it  be  so  still.  But  God  does  not  inflict  the  sin :  the  man's 
own  impious  hands  do  that,  not  because  he  cannot  help  it,  but  be- 
cause he  chooses  and  delights  in  it.  Now  if  God  in  justice  to  us 
will  not  punish  one  sin  directly  by  another :  let  not  us  in  our  peni- 
tential inflictions  commit  a  sin  in  indignation  against  our  sin ;  for 
that  is  just  as  if  a  man  out  of  impatience  of  pain  in  his  side,  should 
dash  his  head  against  a  wall. 

113.  y)  But  if  God  pleases  to  inflict  a  punishment,  let  us  be  care- 
ful to  exchange  it  into  a  penance  by  kissing  the  rod,  and  entertain- 
ing the  issues  of  the  divine  justice  by  approbation  of  God's  proceed- 
ing, and  confession  of  our  demerit  and  justification  of  God.  It  was 
a  pretty  accident  and  mixture  of  providence  and  penance,  that  hap- 
pened to  the  three  accusers  of  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  * ;  they 
jiccused  him  falsely  of  some  horrid  crimes,  but  in  verification  of  their 
indictment  bound  themselves  by  a  curse  :  the  first,  that  if  his  accusa- 
tion were  false,  he  might  be  burned  to  death ;  the  second,  that  he 
might  die  of  the  king's  evil" ;  the  third,  that  he  might  be  blind. 
God  in  His  anger  found  out  the  two  first,  and  their  curse  happened 
to  them  that  '  delighted  in  cursing  and  lies.'  The  first  was  burnt 
alive  in  his  own  house :  and  the  second  perished  by  the  loathsome 
disease :  which  when  the  third  espied,  and  found  God's  anger  so 
hasty  and  so  heavy,  so  pressing  and  so  certain,  he  ran  out  to  meet 
the  rod  of  God ;  and  repented  of  his  sin  so  deeply,  and  wept  so  bit- 
terly, so  continually,  that  he  became  blind  with  weeping :  and  the 
anger  of  God  became  an  instance  of  repentance ;  the  judgment  was 
sanctified,  and  so  passed  into  mercy  nnd  a  pardon  :  he  did  indeed 
meet  with  his  curse,  but  by  the  arts  of  repentance  the  curse  became 
a  blessing.  And  so  it  may  be  to  us,  Praveniamus  faciem  ejus  in 
confessione^ ,  let  us  prevent  His  anger  by  sentencing  ourselves  :  or  if 
we  do  not,  let  us  follow  the  sad  accents  of  the  angry  voice  of  God, 
and  imitate  His  justice  by  condemning  that  which  God  condemns, 

*  Euseb.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  f  al.  0.  p.  267.]  ™  [vkcu^  r^<rv.] 
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and  suffering  willingly  what  He  imposes ;  and  turning  His  judgments 
into  voluntary  executions^  by  applying  the  suffering  to  our  sins,  and 
praying  it  may  be  sanctified.  For  since  God  smites  us  that  we  may 
repent,  if  we  repent  then,  we  serve  the  end  of  the  divine  judgment : 
and  when  we  perceive  God  smites  our  sin,  if  we  submit  to  it,  and  are 
pleased  that  our  sin  is  smitten,  we  are  enemies  to  it  after  the  exam- 
ple of  God ;  and  that  is  a  good  act  of  repentance. 

114.  8)  For  the  quality  or  kind  of  penances,  this  is  the  best  mea- 
sure :  those  are  the  best  which  serve  most  ends ;  not  those  which 
most  vex  us,  but  such  which  will  most  please  God.  If  they  be  only 
actions  punitive  and  vindictive,  they  do  indeed  punish  the  man, 
and  help  so  far  as  they  can  to  destroy  the  sin ;  but  of  these  alone 
S.  Paul**  said  well,  "Bodily  exercise  profiteth  but  Httle  /'  but  of  the 
latter  sort,  he  added,  "  but  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come :" 
and  this  indeed  is  our  exactest  measure.  Fastings  alone,  lyings  upon 
the  ground,  discipUnes  and  direct  chastisements  of  the  body,  which 
have  nothing  in  them  but  toleration  and  revenge,  are  of  some  use ; 
they  vex  the  body,  and  crucify  the  sinner,  but  the  sin  lives  for  all 
them  :  but  if  we  add  prayer,  or  any  action  symbolical,  as  meditation, 
reading,  sobtariness,  silence,  there  is  much  more  done  towards  the 
extinction  of  the  sin.  But  he  that  adds  alms,  or  something  that  not 
only  is  an  act  contrary  to  a  former  state  of  sin,  but  such  which  is  apt 
to  deprecate  the  fault,  to  obey  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men,  '  he  hath 
chosen  the  better  part,  which  will  not  easily  be  taken  from  him.' 
Fasting,  prayer,  and  alms  together,  are  the  best  penances,  or  acts  of 
exterior  repentance  in  the  world.  If  they  be  single,  fasting  is  of  the 
least  force,  and  alms  done  in  obedience  and  the  love  of  God  is  the 
best. 

115.  €)  For  the  quantity  of  penances,  the  old  rule  is  the  best  that 
I  know,  but  that  it  is  too  general  and  indefinite.  It  is  S.  Cyprian'sP, 
Quam  magna  deliquimus,  tarn  granditer  d^eamv>s,  '  if  our  sins  were 
great,  so  must  our  sorrow  or  penances  be ;  as  one  is,  so  must  be  the 
other.'  For  sorrow  and  penances  I  reckon  as  the  same  thing  in 
this  question ;  save  only  that  in  some  instances  of  corporal  inflictions, 
the  sin  is  opposed  in  its  proper  matter ;  as  intemperance  is  by  fast- 
ing ;  effeminacy  by  suffenng  hardships ;  whereas  sorrow  opposes  it 
only  in  general :  and  in  some  other  instances  of  penances,  there  is  a 
duty  distinctly  and  directly  served,  as  in  prayer  and  alms.  But  al- 
though this  rule  be  indefinite  and  unlimited,  we  find  it  made  more 
minute  by  Hugo  de  S.Victore*>,  Si  in  correctione  minor  est  afflictio 

Siam  in  culpa fuit  delectaiw,  non  est  dignus  pcsnitentia  tu<B  fructus. 
ur  sorrow,  either  in  the  direct  passion,  or  in  its  voluntary  expres- 
sions, distinctly  or  conjunctly,  must  at  least  equal  the  pleasure  we 
took  in  the  committing  of  a  sin.     And  this  rule  is  indeed  very  good, 

o  ri  Tim.  iv.  8.]  '  [De  sacram.  fid.,  lib.  ii.  part.  14,  cap. 
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if  we  use  it  with  these  cautions.  First,  that  this  be  understood  prin- 
cipally in  our  repentances  for  single  sins ;  for  in  these  only  the  rule 
can  be  properly  and  without  scruple  applied,  where  the  measures  can 
be  best  observed.  For  in  habitual  and  long  courses  of  sin  there  is 
no  other  measures  but  to  do  very  much,  and  very  long,  and  until  we 
die,  and  never  think  ourselves  safe  but  while  we  are  doing  our  re- 
pentances. Secondly,  that  this  measure  be  not  thought  equal  com- 
mutation for  the  sin,  but  be  only  used  as  an  act  of  deprecation  and 
repentance,  of  the  hatred  of  sin  and  opposition  to  it ;  for  he  that  sets 
a  value  upon  his  punitive  actions  of  repentance,  and  rests  in  them, 
will  be  hasty  in  finishing  the  repentance,  and  leaving  it  off  even  while 
the  sin  is  alive.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  regarded,  that  pen- 
ances, or  the  punitive  actions  of  repentance,  are  not  for  the  extinction 
of  the  punishment  immediately,  but  for  the  guilt.  That  is,  there  is 
no  remains  of  punishment  after  the  whole  guilt  is  taken  off :  but  the 
guilt  itself  goes  away  by  parts,  and  these  external  actions  of  repentance 
have  the  same  effect  in  their  proportion  which  is  wrought  by  the  in- 
ternal. Therefore  as  no  man  can  say  that  he  hath  sufficiently  re- 
pented of  his  sins  by  an  inward  sorrow  and  hatred  :  so  neither  can 
he  be  secure  that  he  hath  made  compensation  by  the  suffering  pen- 
ances ;  for  if  one  sin  deserves  an  eternal  hell,  it  is  well  if  upon  the 
account  of  any  actions,  and  any  sufferings,  we  be  at  last  accepted  and 
acquitted. 

116.  ^  In  the  performing  the  punitive  parts  of  external  repent- 
ance, it  is  prudent  that  we  rather  extend  them  than  intend  them : 
that  is,  let  us  rather  do  many  single  acts  of  several  instances,  than 
dwell  upon  one  with  such  intension  of  spirit  as  may  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce any  violent  effects  upon  the  body  or  the  spirit.  In  all  these 
cases,  prudence  and  proportion  to  the  end  is  our  best  measures.  For 
these  outward  significations  of  repentance  are  not  in  any  kind  or 
instance  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  repentance;  but  apt  and 
excellent  expressions  and  significations,  exercises  and  ministries  of 
repentance.  Prayer  and  alms  are  of  themselves  distinct  duties,  and 
therefore  come  not  in  their  whole  nature  to  this  reckoning :  but  the 
precise  acts  of  corporal  punishment  are  here  intended.  And  that 
these  were  not  necessary  parts  of  repentance,  the  primitive  church 
believed,  and  declared,  by  absolving  dying  persons,  though  they  did 
not  survive  the  beginnings  of  their  public  repentance.  But  that  she 
enjoined  them  to  suffer  such  severities  in  case  they  did  recover,  she 
declared  that  these  were  useful  and  proper  exercises  and  ministries 
of  the  grace  itself.  And  although  inward  repentance  did  expiate  all 
sins,  even  in  the  mosaical  covenant,  yet  they  had  also  a  time  and 
manner  of  its  solemnity,  their  day  of  expiation,  and  so  must  we  have 
many.  But  if  any  man  will  refuse  this  way  of  repentance,  I  shall 
only  say  to  him  the  words  of  S.  Paul""  to  them  who  rejected  the  ec- 
clesiastical customs  and  usages,  "  We  have  no  such  custom,  neither 

'  [1  Cor.  xi.  16.] 
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the  churches  of  God/'  But  let  hira  be  sure  that  he  perform  his  in- 
ternal repentance  with  the  more  exactness;  as  he  had  need  look  to 
his  own  strengths  that  refuses  the  assistance  of  auxiliaries.  But  it 
is  not  good  to  be  too  nice  and  inquisitive,  when  the  whole  article  is 
matter  of  practice.  For  what  doth  God  demand  of  us  but  inward 
sincerity  of  a  returning,  penitent,  obedient  heart,  and  that  this  be 
exercised  and  ministered  unto  by  fit  and  convenient  offices  to  that 
purpose  ?  This  is  all,  and  from  this  we  are  to  make  no  abatements. 


THE   PRAYER. 

0  ETERNAL  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  the  fountain  of  pardon  and 
holiness,  hear  the  cries  and  regard  the  supplications  of  Thy  servant. 
I  have  gone  astray  all  my  days,  and  I  will  for  ever  pray  unto  Thee 
and  cry  mightily  for  pardon.  Work  in  Thy  servant  such  a  sorrow 
that  may  be  deadly  unto  the  whole  body  of  sin,  but  the  parent  of  an 
excellent  repentance.  0  suffer  me  not  any  more  to  do  an  act  of 
shame ;  nor  to  undergo  the  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  which  is  the 
portion  of  the  impenitent  and  persevering  sinners  at  the  day  of  sad 
accounts.  I  humbly  confess  my  sins  to  Thee,  do  Thou  hide  them 
from  all  the  world;  and  while  I  mourn  for  them,  let  the  angels 
rejoice ;  and  while  I  am  kiUing  them  by  the  aids  of  Thy  spirit,  let 
me  be  written  in  the  book  of  life,  and  my  sins  be  blotted  out  of  the 
black  registers  of  death ;  that  my  sins  being  covered  and  cured,  dead 
and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus,  I  may  live  to  Thee  my  God  a  life 
of  righteousness,  and  grow  in  it  till  I  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of  glorj'. 


II. 

I  have  often  begun  to  return  to  Thee ;  but  I  turned  short  again, 
and  looked  back  upon  Sodom,  and  loved  to  dwell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  horrible  regions.  Now,  0  my  God,  hear;  now  let  me 
finish  the  work  of  a  holy  repentance.  Let  Thy  grace  be  present 
with  me,  that  this  day  I  may  repent  acceptably,  and  to-morrow,  and 
all  my  days ;  not  weeping  over  my  returning  sins,  nor  deploring  new 
instances ;  but  weeping  bitterly  for  the  old,  loathing  them  infinitely, 
denouncing  war  against  them  hastily,  prosecuting  that  war  vigor- 
ously, resisting  them  every  hour,  crucifying  them  every  day,  praying 
perpctuolly,  watching  assiduously,  consulting  spiritual  guides  and 
helps  frequently,  obeying  humbly,  and  crying  mightily,  I  may  do 
every  thing  by  which  I  can  please  Thee,  that  I  may  be  rescued  from 
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the  powers  of  darkness^  and  the  sad  portions  of  eternity  which  I 
have  deserved. 

m. 

0  give  unto  Thy  servant  intentions  so  real,  a  resolution  so  strong, 
a  repentance  so  holy,  a  sonow  so  deep,  a  hope  so  pure,  a  charity  so 
sublime,  that  no  temptation  or  time,  no  health  or  sickness,  no  ac- 
cident or  interest  may  be  able  in  any  circumstance  of  things  or 
persons  to  tempt  me  from  Thee  and  prevail  Work  in  me  a  holy 
and  an  unreprovable  faith,  whereby  I  may  overcome  the  world,  and 
crucify  the  nesh,  and  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil;  and  let 
this  faith  produce  charity,  and  my  sorrow  cause  amendment,  and 
my  fear  produce  caution,  and  that  caution  beget  a  holy  hope :  let 
my  repentance  be  perfect  and  acceptable,  and  my  a£9iction  brin^ 
forth  joy,  and  the  pleasant  fruit  of  righteousness.  Let  my  hatred 
of  sin  pass  into  the  love  of  God,  and  this  love  be  obedience,  and 
this  obedience  be  universal,  and  that  universality  be  lasting  and 
perpetual;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  my  recovery,  and  may  live  in 
health,  and  proceed  in  holiness,  and  abide  in  Thy  favour,  and  die 
with  a  blessing,  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  rest  in  the 
arms  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment  may  have  my 
portion  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  may  enter  into  the  joy 
of  my  Lord,  to  reap  from  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  harvest  of  a 
blessed  eternity,  what  is  here  sown  in  tears  and  penitential  sorrow, 
being  pardoned,  and  accepted,  and  saved  by  the  mercies  of  God  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Amen.     Amen.     Amen. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

Madam, 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  infinite  disputes  which  have  troubled 
the  public  meetings  of  Christendom  concerning  original  sin,  and 
how  impatient  and  vexed  some  men  lately  have  been  when  I  offered 
to  them  my  endeavours  and  conjectures  concerning  that  question, 
with  purposes  very  differing  from  what  were  seen  in  the  face  of 
other  men's  designs,  and  had  handled  it  so  that  God  might  be  glori- 
fied in  the  article,  and  men  might  be  instructed  and  ediiSed  in  order 
to  good  life;  I  could  not  but  think  that  wise  heathen  said  rarely 
well  in  his  little  adagy,  relating  to  the  present  subject.  Els  irapa- 
bo$Cav  i(l>vix€v%  'mankind  was  bom  to  be  a  riddle,'  and  our  nativity 
is  in  the  dark ;  for  men  have  taken  the  liberty  to  think  what  they 
please,  and  to  say  what  they  think;  and  they  aflBrm  many  things, 
and  can  prove  but  few  things ;  and  take  the  sayings  of  men  for  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  bold  aflirmatives  for  convincing  arguments ;  and 
saint  Paul's  text  must  be  understood  by  saint  Austin's  commentary, 
and  saint  Austin  shall  be  heard  in  all,  because  he  spake  against  such 
men  who  in  some  things  were  not  to  be  heard ;  and  after  bH,  because 
his  doctrine  was  taken  for  granted  by  ignorant  ages,  and  being  re- 
ceived so  long,  was  incorporated  into  the  resolved  doctrine  of  the 
church  with  so  great  a  firmness;  it  became  almost  a  shame  to  ex- 
amine what  tlie  world  believed  so  unsuspectingly ;  and  he  that  shall 
first  attempt  it,  must  resolve  to  give  up  a  great  portion  of  his  repu- 
tation to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ignorant  and  by  the  zealous,  by 
some  of  the  learned,  and  by  all  the  envious ;  and  they  who  love  to 
teach  in  quiet,  being  at  rest  in  their  chairs  and  pulpits,  will  be  fro- 
M'ard  when  they  are  awakened,  and  rather  than  they  will  be  suspected 
to  have  taught  amiss,  will  justify  an  error  by  the  reproaching  of  him 
that  tells  them  truth  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  new. 

If  any  man  differs  from  me  in  opinion,  I  am  not  troubled  at  it, 
but  tell  him  that  truth  is  in  the  understanding,  and  charity  is  in  the 
will,  and  is  or  ought  to  be  there  before  either  his  or  my  opinion  in 
these  controversies  can  enter,  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  love 
alike,  though  we  do  not  understand  alike ;  but  when  I  find  that  men 
are  angry  at  my  ingenuity  and  openness  of  discourse,  and  endeavour 
to  hinder  the  event  of  my  labours  in  the  ministry  of  souls,  and  are 
impatient  of  contradiction  or  variety  of  explication  and  understand- 
ing of  questions,  I  think  myself  concerned  to  defend  the  truth  which 

*  [E(s  irapaio^oXoylw  lf<f>vfi(¥, — ^schines  contra  Ctesiphontem. — Or.  Att.,  torn, 
iii.  p.  514.  8vo.  Oxon.  1822.] 
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I  have  published,  to  acquit  it  from  the  suspicion  of  evil  appendages, 
to  demonstrate  not  only  the  truth  but  the  piety  of  it,  and  the  neces- 
sity, and  those  great  advantages  which  by  this  doctrine  so  understood 
may  be  reaped,  if  men  will  be  quiet  and  patient,  void  of  prejudice 
and  not  void  of  charity. 

This,  madam,  is  reason  sufficient  why  I  offer  so  many  justifications 
of  my  doctrine  before  any  man  appears  in  public  against  it;  but 
because  there  are  many  who  do  enter  into  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
the  honourable,  and  whisper  secret  oppositions  and  accusations  rather 
than  arguments  against  my  doctrine;    the  good  women   that  are 
zealous  for  religion,  and  make  up  in  the  passions  of  one  faculty  what 
is  not  so  visible  in  the  actions  and  operations  of  another,  are  sure  to 
be  affrighted  before  they  be  instructed,  and  men  enter  caveafs  in 
that  court  before  they  try  the  cause.     But  that  is  not  all ;  for  I  have 
found**  that  some  men,  to  whom  I  gave  and  designed  my  labours,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  was  willing  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  a  suspected 
truth,  have  been  so  unjust  to  me,  and  so  unserviceable  to  yourself*^, 
madam,  and  to  some  other  excellent  and  rare  personages,  as  to  tell 
stories,  and  give  names  to  my  proposition,  and  by  secret  murmurs 
hinder  you  from  receiving  that  good  which  your  wisdom  and  your 
piety  would  have  discerned  there,  if  they  had  not  affrighted  you  with 
teUing  that  a  snake  lay  under  the  plantane,  and  that  this  doctrine, 
which  is  as  wholesome  as  the  fruits  of  paradise,  was  enwrapped  with 
the  infoldings  of  a  serpent,  subtle  and  fallacious. 

Madam,  I  know  the  arts  of  these  men ;  and  they  often  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  was  told  me  by  M.  Sackvill,  the  late  earl  of  Dorset's 
uncle :  that  the  cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he  named  the  Jesuits 
and  the  presbyterians)  did  more  prevail  by  whispering  to  ladies,  than 
all  the  church  of  England  and  the  more  sober  protestants  could  do 
by  fine  force  and  strength  of  argument.  For  they  by  prejudice  or 
fears,  terrible  things,  and  zealous  nothings,  confident  sayings  and 
httle  stories,  governing  the  ladies'  consciences,  who  can  persuade  their 
lords,  their  lords  will  convert  their  tenants,  and  so  the  world  is  all 
their  own.  I  should  wish  them  all  good  of  their  profits  and  pur- 
chases if  the  case  were  otherwise  than  it  is;  but  because  they  are 
questions  of  souls,  of  their  interest  and  advantages,  I  cannot  wish 
they  may  prevail  with  the  more  religious  and  zealous  personages : 
and  therefore,  madam,  I  have  taken  the  boldness  to  write  this  tedious 
letter  to  you^,  that  I  may  give  you  a  right  understanding  and  an  easy 
explication  of  this  great  question;  as  conceiving  myself  the  more 
bound  to  do  it  to  your  satisfaction ^  not  only  because  you  are  zealous 
for  the  religion  of  this  church,  and  are  a  person  as  well  of  reason  as 
of  religion^,  but  also  because  you  have  passed  divers  obligations  upon 
me,  for  which  all  my  services  are  too  Uttle  a  return. 


*  [*  try  the  cause.  I  have  found,'  &c.  *  [*  to  your  honour*  A.] 

.]  •  [*  to  your  honour*  A.J 

c  [« to  your  honour*  A.]  ^  [*  as  of  honour*  A.] 


DEUS  JUSTIFICATUS, 


OE  A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  DIVINE  ATTKIBUTES 

IN  THE  QUESTION  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY  ». 

In  order  to  which. 

First,  I  will  plainly  describe  the  great  lines  of  difference  and  danger 
which  are  in  the  errors  and  mistakes  about  this  question. 

Secondly,  I  will  prove  the  truth  and  necessity  of  my  own,  together 
with  the  usefulness  and  reasonableness  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  will  answer  those  little  murmurs  by  which  (so  far  as  I 
can  yet  learn)  these  men  seek  to  invade  the  understandings  of  those 
who  have  not  leisure  or  will  to  examine  the  thing  itself  in  my  own 
words  and  arguments. 

Fourthly,  and  if  any  thing  else  falls  in  by  the  by  in  which  I  can 
give  satisfaction  to  a  person  of  your  great  worthiness,  I  will  not  omit 
it,  as  being  desirous  to  have  this  doctrine  stand  as  fair  in  your  eyes 
as  it  is  in  all  its  own  colours  and  proportions. 

But  first,  madam,  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  original  sin**;  for  it  is  certain 
and  confessed  on  all  hands  almost.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
confess  that  to  be  which  I  feel,  and  groan  under,  and  by  which  all 
the  world  is  miserable. 

Adam  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  dwelt  in  the  dark  and 
the  shadow  :  he  sinned,  and  fell  into  God's  displeasure,  and  was  made 
naked  of  all  his  supernatural  endowments,  and  was  ashamed  and 
sentenced  to  death,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  long  life,  and  of 
the  sacrament  and  instrument  of  immortality,  I  mean  the  tree  of 
life ;  he  then  fell  under  the  evils  of  a  sickly  body,  and  a  passionate, 
ignorant,  uninstructed  soul;  his  sin  made  him  sickly,  his  sickness 
made  him  peevish,  his  sin  left  him  ignorant,  his  ignorance  made 
him  foolish  and  unreasonable:  his  sin  left  him  to  his  nature,  and 
by  his  nature,  whoever  was  to  be  bom  at  all,  was  to  be  bom  a 
child,  and  to  do  before  he  could  understand,  and  be  bred  under 
laws  to  which  he  was  always  bound,  but  which  could  not  always 
be  exacted;  and  he  was  to  choose  when  he  could  not  reason,  and 

*  ['or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  ^  [See  Coleridge  on  this  passage, 'Aida 
Attributes.'  A.]  to  Refl./  aph.  x. '  On  spir.  religion.'] 
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had  passions  most  strong  when  he  had  his  understanding  most 
weak,  and  was  to  ride  a  wild  horse  without  a  bridle,  and  the  more 
need  he  had  of  a  curb,  the  less  strength  he  had  to  use  it.  And  this 
being  the  case  of  all  the  world,  what  was  every  man's  evil,  became 
all  men's  greater  evil ;  and  though  alone  it  was  very  bad,  yet  when 
they  came  together  it  was  made  much  worse :  like  ships  in  a  storm, 
every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ;  but  when  they  meet^ 
besides  the  evils  of  the  storm,  they  find  the  intolerable  calamity  of 
their  mutual  concussion,  and  every  ship  that  is  ready  to  be  oppressed 
with  the  tempest,  is  a  worse  tempest  to  every  vessel  against  which  it 
is  violently  daslied.  So  it  is  in  mankind,  every  man  hath  evil  enough 
of  his  own ;  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  live  soberly,  temperately, 
and  religiously ;  but  when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  friends  and  enemies,  buyers  and  sellers,  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians, a  family  and  a  neighbourhood,  a  king  over  him  or  tenants 
under  him,  a  bishop  to  rule  in  matters  of  government  spiritual,  and 
a  people  to  be  ruled  by  him  in  the  affairs  of  their  souls ;  then  it  is 
that  every  man  dashes  against  another,  and  one  relation  requires 
what  another  denies ;  and  when  one  speaks,  another  will  contradict 
him;  and  that  which  is  well  spoken,  is  sometimes  innocently  mis- 
taken, and  that  upon  a  good  cause  produces  an  evil  effect ;  and  by 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  concurrent  causes^  man  is  made  more 
than  most  misemble. 

But  the  main  thing  is  this ;  when  God  was  angry  with  Adam,  the 
roan  fell  from  the  state  of  grace ;  for  God  withdrew  His  grace,  and 
we  returned  to  the  state  of  mere  nature,  of  our  prime  creation.  And 
although  I  am  not  of  Petrus  Diaconus  his  mind,  who  said  that 
when  we  all  fell  in  Adam,  we  fell  into  the  dirt,  and  not  only  so,  but 
we  fell  also  upon  a  heap  of  stones ;  so  that  we  not  only  were  made 
naked,  but  defiled  also,  and  broken  all  in  pieces :  yet  this  I  believe 
to  be  certain,  that  we  by  his  fall  received  evil  enough  to  undo  us, 
and  ruin  us  all ;  but  yet  the  evil  did  so  descend  upon  us,  that  we 
were  left  in  powers  and  capacities  to  serve  and  glonfy  God ;  God's 
service  was  made  much  harder,  but  not  impossible;  mankind  was 
made  miserable,  but  not  desperate,  we  contracted  an  actual  mor- 
tality, but  we  were  redeemable  from  the  power  of  death;  sin  was 
easy  and  ready  at  the  door,  but  it  was  resistible;  our  will  was 
abused,  but  yet  not  destroyed ;  our  understanding  was  cozened,  but 
yet  still  capable  of  the  best  instructions ;  and  though  the  devil  had 
wounded  us,  yet  God  sent  His  Son,  who  like  the  good  Samaritan 
poured  oil  and  wine  into  our  wounds,  and  we  were  cured  before 
we  felt  the  hurt,  that  might  have  ruined  us  upon  that  occasion.  It 
is  sad  enough,  but  not  altogether  so  intolerable  and  decretory  as 
some  would  make  it,  which  the  Sibylline  oracle^'  describes  to  be  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin ; 

*  [Sic  apud  Lactant.  ii.  13 ;  fol.  Cssenae,  164G.   Aliter  in  edd.  recenL] 
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Ay0pwiroif  ir4w\eurBau  0€ov  iraXuficut  iif\  adroTr 

Tov  Bayaroiif  y¥w<Ttw  tc  Kafitlv  kyaJOmi  re  icojcov  t«. 

Man  was  the  work  of  God,  framed  by  His  hands ; 
Him  did  the  serpent  cheat,  that  to  death's  bands 
He  was  subjected  for  his  sin  :  for  this  was  all, 
He  tasted  good  and  evil  by  his  fall. 

But  to  this  we  may  superadd  that  which  Plutarch  found  to  be 
experimentally  true,  Mirum  quod  pedes  movenitU  ad  iisitm  ralianiSf 
nulla  autemfrano  passiones  ;  the  foot  moves  at  the  command  of  the 
will  and  by  the  empire  of  reason,  but  the  passions  are  stiff  even  then 
when  the  knee  bends,  and  no  bridle  can  make  the  passions  regular 
and  temperate.  And  indeed,  madam,  this  is  in  a  manner  the  sum 
total  of  the  evil  of  our  abused  and  corrupted  nature ;  our  soul  is  iii 
the  body  as  in  a  prison ;  it  is  there  tanquam  in  allena  domOf  it  is  a 
sojourner,  and  lives  by  the  body's  measures,  and  loves  and  hates  by 
the  body's  interests  and  inclinations;  that  which  is  pleasing  and 
nourishing  to  the  body,  the  soul  chooses  and  delights  in :  that  which 
is  vexatious  and  troublesome,  it  abhors,  and  hath  motions  accord- 
ingly ;  for  passions  are  nothing  else  but  acts  of  the  will  carried  to 
or  from  material  objects,  and  effects  and  impresses  upon  the  man 
made  by  such  acts;  consequent  motions  and  productions  from  the 
will,  it  is  an  useless  and  a  groundless  proposition  in  philosophy, 
to  make  the  passions  to  be  the  emanations  ot^  distinct  faculties, 
and  seated  in  a  differing  region ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  is  both 
sensitive  and  vegetative,  so  is  the  will  elective  and  passionate,  the 
region  both  of  choice  and  passions ;  that  is,  when  the  object  is  im- 
material, or  the  motives  such,  the  act  of  the  will  is  so  merely  intel- 
lectual, that  it  is  then  spiritual,  and  the  acts  are  proper  and  sym- 
bolical, and  the  act  of  it  we  call  election  or  voHtion*;  but  if  the 
object  is  material  or  corporal,  the  acts  of  the  will  are  passion,  that 
is%  adhesion  and  aversation,  and  these  it  receives  by  the  needs  and 
inclinations  of  the  body.  An  object  can  diversify  an  act,  but  never 
distinguish  faculties :  and  if  we  make  it  one  faculty  that  chooses  a 
reasonable  object,  and  another  that  chooses  the  sensual ;  we  may  as 
well  assign  a  third  faculty  for  the  supernatural  and  religious:  and 
when  to  choose  a  sensual  object  is  always  either  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, and  every  adherence  to  pleasure,  and  mortification  or 
refusing  of  it,  is  subject  to  a  conmiand  and  the  matter  of  duty,  it 
will  follow  that  even  the  passions  also  are  issues  of  the  will:  by 
passions  meaning  the  actions  of  prosecution  or  refusal  of  sensi- 
tive objects,  the  acts  of  the  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetite,  not 
the  impresses  made  by  these  upon  the  body,  as  trembling,  red- 
ness, paleness,  heaviness  and  the  like.  And  therefore  to  say  the 
passions  rule  the  will,  is  an  improper  saying ;  but  it  hath  no  truth 

*  ['the  emanations  of  deest  A.]  *  ['  and  the  act. . .  volition/  deest  A.] 

'  ['  passion,  that  is,'  deest  A.] 
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in  its  meaning  but  tliis ;  that  the  will  is  more  passionate  than  wise ; 
it  is  more  delighted  with  bodily  pleasures  than  spiritual :  but  as 
the  understanding  considers  both,  and  the  disputation  about  them 
is  in  that  faculty  alone ;  so  the  choice  of  both  is  in  the  will  alone ff. 
Now  because  many  of  the  body's  needs  are  naturally  necessary,  and 
the  rest  are  made  so  by  being  thought  needs,  and  by  being  so  natu- 
rally pleasant,  and  that  this  is  the  body's  day,  and  it  rules  here  in 
its  own  place  and  time ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  will  is  so  great  a  scene 
of  passion,  and  we  so  great  servants  of  our  bodies. 

This  was  the  great  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  which  became  therefore 
to  us  a  punishment,  because  of  the  appendent  infirmity  that  went 
along  with  it;  for  Adam  being  spoiled  of  all  the  rectitudes  and 
supernatural  heights  of  grace,  and  thrust  back  to  the  form  of  na- 
ture, and  left  to  derive  grace  to  himself  by  a  new  economy,  or  to 
be  without  it;  and  his  posterity  left  just  so  as  he  was  left  himself: 
he  was  permitted  to  the  power  of  his  enemy  that  betrayed  him,  and 
put  under  the  power  of  his  body,  whose  appetites  would  govern 
him,  and  when  they  would  grow  irregular  coula  not  be  mastered  by 
any  thing  that  was  about  him  or  born  with  him,  so  that  his  case 
was  miserable  and  naked,  and  his  state  of  things  was  imperfect  and 
would  be  disordered. 

But  now,  madam,  things  being  thus  bad,  are  made  worse  by  the 
superinduced  doctrines  of  men,  which  when  I  have  represented  to 
your  ladyship,  and  told  upon  what  accounts  I  have  reproved  them, 
you**  will  find  that  I  have  reason. 

There  are  one  sort  of  Calvin's  scholars,  whom  we  for  distinction's 
sake  call  Supralapsarians,  who  are  so  fierce  in  their  sentences  of  pre- 
destination and  reprobation,  that  they  say  God  looked  upon  man- 
kind only  as  His  creation  and  His  slaves,  over  whom  He  having 
absolute  power,  was  very  gracious  that  He  was  pleased  to  take  some 
few,  and  save  them  absolutely;  and  to  the  other  greater  part  He 
did  no  wrong,  though  He  was  pleased  to  damn  them  eternally,  only 
because  He  pleased ;  for  they  were  His  own ;  and  Qui  jure  suo  ufi- 
tur  neminifacit  wjuriam,  says  the  law  of  reason,  every  one  may  do 
what  he  please  with  his  own.  But  this  bloody  and  horrible  opinion 
is  held  but  by  a  few ;  as  tending  directly  to  the  dishonour  of  God, 
charging  on  Him  alone  that  He  is  the  cause  of  men's  sins  on  earth, 
and  of  men's  eternal  torments  in  hell.  It  makes  God  to  be  powerful, 
but  His  power  not  to  be  good ;  it  makes  Him  more  cruel  to  men 
than  good  men  can  be  to  dogs  and  sheep ;  it  makes  Him  give  the 
final  sentence  of  hell  without  any  pretence  or  colour  of  justice ;  it 
represents  Him  to  be  that  which  all  the  world  must  naturally  fear, 
and  naturally  hate,  as  being  a  God  delighting  in  the  death  of  inno- 
cents (for  so  they  are  when  He  resolves  to  damn  them),  and  then 

«  [*  An  object . .    alone.*  decst  A.]  ^  [*  I  reprove  them,  your  honour*  A.] 
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most  tyrannically  cruel  and  unreasonable ;  for  it  says  that  to  make 
a  postnate  pretence  of  justice,  it  decrees  that  men  inevitably  shall 
sin,  that  they  may  inevitably,  but  justly,  be  damned ;  like  the  Boman 
lictors*  who  because  they  could  not  put  to  death  Sejanus'  daughters 
as  being  virgins,  deflowered  them  after  sentence,  that  by  that  bar- 
barity they  might  be  capable  of  the  utmost  cruelty.  It  makes  God 
to  be  all  that  for  which  any  other  thing  or  person  is  or  can^  be 
hated ;  for  it  makes  Him  neither  to  be  good,  nor  just,  nor  reason- 
able ;  but  a  mighty  enemy  to  the  biggest  part  of  mankind  :  it  makes 
Him  to  hate  what  Himself  hath  made,  and  to  punish  that  in  another 
which  in  Himself  He  decreed  should  not  be  avoided :  it  charges  the 
wisdom  of  God  with  folly,  as  having  no  means  to  glorify  His  justice 
but  by  doing  unjustly,  by  bringing  in  that  which  Himself  hates,  that 
He  might  do  what  Himself  loves;  doing  as  Tiberius  did  to  Brutus 
and  Nero,  the  sons  of  Germanicus*,  Variafraude  induxit  ut  concita- 
rentur  ad  convicla,  et  coficUati  proderentur,  '  provoking  them  to  rail, 
that  he  might  punish  their  reproachings/  This  opinion  reproaches 
the  words  of  the  spirit"*  of  scripture,  it  charges  God  with  hypocrisy 
and  want  of  mercy,  making  Him  a  father  of  cruelties,  not  of  mercy; 
and  is  a  perfect  overthrow  of  all  religion,  and  all  laws,  and  all  govern- 
ment ;  it  destroys  the  very  being  and  nature  of  all  election,  thrusting 
a  man  down  to  the  lowest  form  of  beasts  and  birds,  to  whom  a  spon- 
taneity of  doing  certain  actions  is  given  by  God,  but  it  is  in  them  so 
natural,  that  it  is  unavoidable. — Now  concerning  this  horrid  opinion, 
I  for  my  part  shall  say  nothing  but  this ;  that  he  that  says  there  was 
no  such  man  as  Alexander,  would  tell  a  horrible  lie,  and  be  inju- 
rious to  all  story,  and  to  the  memory  and  fame  of  that  great  prince ; 
but  he  that  should  say,  It  is  true  there  was  such  a  man  as  Alex- 
ander, but  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  blood-sucker,  cruel  and  injurious, 
false  and  dissembling,  an  enemy  of  mankind,  and  for  all  the  reasons 
of  the  world  to  be  hated  and  reproached,  would  certainly  dishonour 
Alexander  more,  and  be  his  greatest  enemy.  So  I  think  in  this ;  that 
the  atheists  w  ho  deny  there  is  a  God,  do  not  so  impiously  against 
God  as  they  that  charge  Him  with  foul  appellatives,  or  maintain  such 
sentences,  which  if  they  were  true,  God  could  not  be  true.  But 
these  men,  madam,  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  (luestion  of  original 
sin,  save  only  that  they  say  that  God  did  decree  that  Adam  should 
fall,  and  all  the  sins  that  he  sinned,  and  all  the  world  after  him,  are 
no  effects  of  choice,  b^t  of  predestination,  that  is,  they  were  the 
actions  of  God  rather  than  man. 

But  because  these  men  even  to  their  bretliren  seem  to  speak  evil 
things  of  God,  therefore  the  more  wary  and  temperate  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  bring  down  the  order  of  reprobation  lower ;  affirming  that  God 
looked  upon  all  mankind  in  Adam  as  fallen  into  His  displeasure, 

'  [Tac.  ann.  v.  9. — Suet  Tiber.,  c.  Ixi.]  *  Sueton.  in  vita  Tiber,  [c.  liv,] 

^  ['  to  be  aU  that  thing  that  can'  A.]  ™  [*  words  and  the  spirit'  A.] 
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hated  by  God^  truly  guilty  of  his  sin^  liable  to  eternal  damnation^  and 
they  being  all  equally  condemned.  He  was  pleased  to  separate  some, 
the  smaller  number  far,  and  irresistibly  bring  them  to  heaven;  but 
the  far  greater  number  He  passed  over,  leaving  them  to  be  damned 
for  the  sin  of  Adam  :  and  so  they  think  they  salve  God's  justice ;  and 
this  was  the  design  and  device  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 

Now  to  bring  this  to  pass  they  teach  concerning  original  sin, 

1.  That  by  this  sin  our  first  parents  fell  from  their  original 
righteousness  and  communion  with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in 
sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties,  and  parts  of  soul  and 
body. 

2.  That  whatsoever  death  was  due  to  our  first  parents  for  this  sin, 
they  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  and  the  guilt  of  this  sin  being 
imputed,  the  same  is  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity  by  ordinary 
generation. 

8.  That  by  this  original  corruption  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
abled, and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil ; 
and  that  from  hence  proceed  all  actual  transgressions. 

4.  This  corruption  of  nature  remains  in  the  regenerate,  and  al- 
though it  be  through  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself 
and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 

5.  Original  sin  being  a  transgression  of  the  righteous  law  of  God, 
and  contrary  thereunto,  doth  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt  upon  the 
sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  curse  of 
the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries^  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  eternal. 

Inese  are  the  sayings  of  the  late  Assembly  at  Westminster. 

Against  this  heap  of  errors  and  dangerous  propositions  I  have 
made  my  former  discoursings,  and  statings  of  the  question  of  original 
sin.  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  presbyterian,  whose  face  is  to- 
wards us,  but  it  is  over  against  us  in  this  and  many  other  questions 
of  great  concernment. 

Nemo  tarn  prope  procolque  nobis  *. 

He  is  nearest  to  us  and  furthest  from  us ;  but  because  I  have  as 
great  a  love  to  their  persons,  as  I  have  a  dislike  to  some  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  serve  truth  and  them,  by  reproving  those 
propositions  which  make  truth  and  them  to  stand  at  distance®. 

■  [  -^—  nee  urbe  toU 
Quisqnum  est  tarn  propc  tarn  proculque  nobis. 

Martial.,  lib.  ii.  epigr.  87.] 

*  [*  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  of  our  church  in  the  world ;   he  is  the 

presbyterian,  but  as  unlike  truth  as  his  nearest  to  us  and  furthest  firom  us ;  and 

assemblies  are  to  our  church.     For  con-  to  all  the  world  abroad  he  calls  himself 

ceming  him  I  may  say,  our  friend,  while  at  home  he  hates  us  and 

Nemo  tarn  prope  proculque  nobis;  destroys  us.*  A.] 
he  is  the  likest  and  the  unlikest  to  a  son 
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Now  I  shall  first  speak  to  the  thing  in  general  and  its  designs^ 
then  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  particulars. 

I.  This  device  of  our  presbyterians  and  of  the  synod  of  Dort  is  but 
an  artifice  to  save  their  proposition  harmless,  and  to  stop  the  out- 
cries of  scripture  and  reason,  and  of  all  the  world  against  them.  But 
this  way  of  stating  the  article  of  reprobation  is  as  horrid  in  the  effect  ^ 
as  the  other.     For, 

First,  is  it  by  a  natural  consequent  that  we  are  guilty  of  Adam's  sin, 
or  is  it  by  the  decree  of  God  ?  Naturally  it  cannot  be ;  for  then  the 
sins  of  aU  our  forefathers,  who  are  to  their  posterity  the  same  that 
Adam  was  to  his,  must  be  ours ;  and  not  only  Adam's  first  sin,  but 
his  others  are  ours  upon  the  same  account.  But  if  it  be  by  the 
decree  of  God,  by  His  choice  and  constitution,  that  it  should  be  so 
(as  Mr.  Calvin  •»  and  Dr.  Twisse',  that  I  may  name  no  more  for  that 
side,  do  expressly  teach)  it  follows  that  God  is  the  author  of  our  sin ; 
so  that  I  may  use  Mr.  Calvin's  words,  "  How  is  it  that  so  many 
nations  with  their  children  should  be  involved  in  the  fall  without 
remedy,  but  because  God  would  have  it  so  ?"  And  if  that  be  the 
matter,  then  to  God,  as  to  the  cause,  must  that  sin  and  that  damna- 
tion be  accounted. 

And  let  it  then  be  considered  whether  this  be  not  as  bad  as  the 
worst.  For  the  Supralapsarians  say  God  did  decree  that  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  should  perish,  only  because  He  would.  The  8ub- 
lapsarians  say  that  God  made  it  by  His  decree  necessary,  that  all  we 
who  were  bom  of  Adam  should  be  born  guilty  of  original  sin,  and 
He  it  was  who  decreed  to  damn  whom  He  pleased  for  that  sin,  in 
which  He  decreed  they  should  be  bom;  and  both  these  He  did  for 
no  other  consideration  but  because  He  would.  Is  it  not  therefore 
evident,  that  He  absolutely  decreed  damnation  to  these  persons  ?  For 
he  that  decrees  the  end,  and  he  that  decrees  the  only  necessary  and 
effective  means  to  the  end,  and  decrees  that  it  shall  be  the  end  of 
that  means,  does  decree  absolutely  alike,  though  by  several  dispen- 
sations ;  and  then  all  the  evil  consequents  which  I  reckoned  before 
to  be  the  monstrous  productions  of  the  first  way,  are  all  daughters 
of  the  other,  and  if  Solomon  were  here,  he  could  not  tell  which  were 
the  truer  mother. 

Now  that  the  case  is  equal  between  them,  some  of  their  own 


p  [*  in  effect'  A.] 

^  Instit,  1.  ill  c.  23.  sect  7.  [p.  254.] 
'  Vind.  grat,  lib.  i.  part.  I.  digrea.  4. 
cap.  3.  [p.  38  aqq. — William  Twisae,  waa 
elected  fellow  of  New  college  in  Oxford 
1596.  About  1614  going  into  Germany, 
in  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  first,  and 
continuing  there  for  some  time,  he  had 
opportunity  of  improving  himself  greatly 
by  conversation  with  the  foreign  divines. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land he  sided  with  the  presbyterians,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  finally  became  their  prolocutor.  An- 
tony Wood  speaks  highly  of  him  as  a 
writer.  '*  The  most  learned  men,"  he 
says,  **  even  of  his  adverse  party,  did  con- 
fess that  there  was  nothing  extant  more 
accurate,  exact,  and  full,  touching  the 
Arminian  controversies,  than  what  was 
written  by  this  our  author  Twisse."] 
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cliiefest  do  confess,  so  Dr.  Twisse.  If  God  may  ordain  men  to  hell 
for  Adam's  sin,  which  is  derived  unto  them  by  God's  only  constitu- 
tion. He  may  as  well  do  it  absolutely  without  any  such  constitutions. 
The  same  also  is  affirmed  by  Maccovius*,  and  by  Mr.  Calvin*.  And 
the  reason  is  plain ;  for  he  that  does  a  thing  for  a  reason  which  him- 
self makes,  may  as  well  do  it  without  a  reason  :  or  he  may  make  his 
own  will  to  be  the  reason,  because  the  thing,  and  the  motive  of  the 
thing,  come  in  both  cases  equally  from  the  same  principle,  and  from 
that  alone. 

Now,  madam,  be  pleased  to  say  whether  I  had  not  reason  and 
necessity  for  what  T  have  taught.     You  are  a  happy  mother  of  a 
fair  and  hopeful  posterity °,  your  children  and  nephews*  are  dear  to 
vou  as  your  right  eye,  and  yet  you  cannot  love  them  so  well  as  God 
loves  them ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  mother  should  forget  her  chil- 
dren, yet  God  even  then  will  not,  cannot;  but  if  our  father  and 
raotlier  forsake  us,  God  taketh  us  up.     Now  madam  consider,  could 
you  have  found  in  your  heart  when  the  nurse  and  midwives  had 
bound  up  the  heads  of  any  of  your  children,  when  you  had  borne 
them  with  pain  and  joy  upon  your  knees,  could  you  have  been 
tempted  to  give  command  that  murderers  should  be  brought  to  flay 
them  alive,  to  put  them  to  exquisite  tortures,  and  then  in  the  midst^ 
of  their  saddest  groans,  throw  any  one  of  them  into  the  flames  of  a 
fierce  fire,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  was  bom  at  London*, 
or  upon  a  Friday,  when  the  moon  was  in  her  prime,  or  for  what  other 
reason  you  had  made,  and  they  could  never  avoid  ?  could  you  have 
been  delighted  in  their  horrid  shrieks  and  outcries,  or  have  taken 
pleasure  in  their  unavoidable  and  their  intolerable  calamity?    could 
you  have  smiled  if  the  liangman  had  snatched  your  eldest  son  from 
his  nurse's  breasts,  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  pavement ; 
and  would  you  not  have  wondered  that  any  father  or  mother  could 
espy  the  innocence  and  pretty  smiles  of  your  sweet  babes,  and  yet 
tear  their  limbs  in  pieces,  or  devise  devilish  artifices  to  make  them 
roar  with  intolerable  convulsions?  Could  you  desire  to  be  thought 
good,  and  yet  have  dehghted  in  such  cruelty  ?  I  know  I  may  answer 
for  you  ;  you  would  first  have  died  yourself.     And  yet  I  say  again, 
God  loves  mankind  better  than  we  can  love  one  another,  and  He  is 
essentially  just,  and  He  is  infinitely  merciful,  and  He  is  all  goodness, 
and  therefore  though  we  might  possibly  do  evil  things,  yet  He  cannot; 
and  yet  this  doctrine  of  the  j^resbyterian  reprobation  says  He  both 
can  and  does  things,  the  very  apprehension  of  which  hath  caused 
many  in  despair  to  drown  or  hang  themselves. 

•  Disp.   xviii.    [?   xv.    sc.    *  Miscell.  in  our  translation  of  the    Bible  means 

quaestt.'— Svo.  Franek.  1631.]  'grandson.'] 

t  Instil.,  lib.    iii.    cap.    23.    sect   23.  i  [*  middest' A.] 

[legcndum  videtur,  sect.  7.  p.  254.]  «  [*  at  Lalimers'  A.— The  name  of  the 

"  [*  of  an  honourable  posterity'  A.]  earl  of  Devon's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire. 

» [See p. 274, note e, above.— 'Nephew'  Sec  note  to  p.  493  above.] 
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Now  if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation  be  so  horrid,  so  into- 
lerable a  proposition,  so  unjust  and  blasphemous  to  God,  so  inju- 
rious and  cruel  to  men,  and  that  there  is  no  colour  or  pretence  to 
justify  it,  but  by  pretending  our  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin,  and  damnation 
to  be  the  punishment:  then  because  from  truth  nothing  but  truth 
.  can  issue ;  that  must  needs  be  a  lie,  from  which  such  horrid  conse- 
quences do  proceed.  For  the  case  in  short  is  this :  if  it  be  just  for 
God  to  damn  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity  for  Adam's  sin,  then  it  is 
just  in  Him  to  damn  all,  for  all  His  children  are  equally  guilty :  and 
then  if  He  spares  any,  it  is  mercy,  and  the  rest  who  perish  have  no 
cause  to  complain.  But  if  all  these  fearful  consequences  which  rea- 
son and  religion  so  much  abhor,  do  so  certainly  follow  from  such 
doctrines  of  reprobation,  and  these  doctrines  wholly  rely  upon  this 
pretence,  it  follows  that  the  pretence  is  infinitely  false  and  intoler- 
able ;  and  that  (so  far  as  we  understand  the  rules  and  measures  of 
justice*)  it  cannot  be  just  for  God  to  damn  us  for  being  in  a  state  of 
calamity,  to  which  state  we  entered  no  way  but  by  His  constitution 
and  decree. 

You  see,  madam,  I  had  reason  to  reprove  that  doctrine  which  said 
it  was  just  in  God  to  damn  us  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 

II.  Though  this  be  the  main  error;  yet  there  are  some  other 
collateral  things  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve ;  such  is  that. 

First,  that  by  the  sin  of  Adam  our  parents  became  wholly  defiled 
in  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  their  souls  and  bodies :  and. 

Secondly,  that  by  this  we  also  are  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to 
all  good,  and  wholly  incKned  to  all  evil :  and. 

Thirdly,  that  from  hence  proceed  all  actual  transgressions :  and. 

Fourthly,  that  our  natural  corruption  in  the  regenerate  still  remains, 
though  it  be  pardoned  and  mortified**,  and  is  still  properly  a  sin. 

Against  this  I  opposed  these  propositions;  that  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin  was  in  liimself  bad  enough ;  for  it  devested  him  of  that 
state  of  grace  and  favour  where  God  placed  him;  it  threw  him  from 
paradise,  and  all  the  advantages  of  that  place,  it  left  him  in  the  state 
of  nature;  but  yet  his  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  that  sin;  he  was 
not  wholly  inchned  to  all  evil,  neither  was  he  disabled  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good;  only  his  good  was  imperfect,  it  was  natural, 
and  fell  short  of  heaven ;  for  till  his  nature  was  invested  with  a  new 
nature,  he  could  go  no  further  than  the  design  of  his  first  nature, 
that  is,  without  Christ,  without  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  could  never 
arrive  at  heaven,  which  is  his  supernatural  condition ;  but  1)  there 
still  remained  in  him  a  natural  freedom  of  doing  good  or  evil.  2) 
In  every  one  that  was  born,  there  are  great  inclinations  to  some 
good.  3)  Where  our  nature  was  averse  to  good,  it  is  not  the  direct 
sin  of  nature,  but  the  imperfection  ef  it,  the  reason  being,  because 
God  superinduced  laws  against  cur  natural  inclination,  and  yet  there 

*  ['  so  fcir  .  .  justice'  deest  A.]  ^  [*  though  .  .  .  iiiorlified'  deest  A.] 
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was  in  nature  nothing  sufficient  to  make  us  contradict  our  nature  in 
obedience  to  God ;  aU  that  being  to  come  from  a  supernatural  and 
divine  principle. — ^These  I  shall  prove  ti^ether,  for  one  depends  upon 
another. 

And  first,  that  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  mankind  by  the 
fell  of  A.dam,  is  so  evident,  that  S.  Austin  •"■,  wlio  is  an  adversary  in 
some  parts  of  this  questiou,  but  not  yet,  by  way  of  questiou  and  con- 
fidence asks,  QuU  autem  nostrum  dicat  quod  primi  hominU  peccalo 
perierit  Uberum  arbitrium  de  Aumano  genere,  'which  of  us  can  say 
that  the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  Hrst  man  ?' 
And  lie  adds  a  rare  reason, "  For  it  is  so  certain  that  it  did  not  perish 
in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which  they  do  sin,  especially 
when  they  dehght  in  their  sin,  and  by  the  love  of  sin  that  Uiiiig  is 
pleasing  to  them  which  they  list  to  do."  And  therefore  when  hc 
are  charged  with  sin,  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners?  Is  it  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our 
will  ?  If  by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature  is  of  God's  making,  and  consequently  is 
good ;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  hbcrty  of  will,  whence 
had  we  this  Hbertyf  If  from  Adam,  then  we  have  not  lost  it;  but 
if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from  him  we  do  not  derive  all  our 
sin;  for  by  this  liberty  alone  we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ;  it  is  such 
a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evidpiit,  and  so  i^orant, 
that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  common  sense  siiould  own  it.  j 
Por  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I  can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  c 
refuse  it,  then  I  can  do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  g     ' 
is  in  the  commandment, '  Eschew  evil ;'  but  if  I  caimot  choose  or  | 
fuse  it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil?    For  voluntm  and  libertai,  ' 
'liberty'  in  philosophy  are  not  tlic  snim?:  I  uiuy  will  it,  when  I  c 
not  wiU  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  God  himself  t^ 
good;  they  cannot  will  evil,  bt^umse 
contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  i$  no 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  Ihi 
not  in  us,  we  are  not  in  the  slwtc 
which  is  the  state  of  all  theni  who  r 
nor  heaven.     For  it  is  to  niiinv  pur 
That  in  natural  things  to  be  dcUTmii 
and  therefore  hberty  of  action  ]>;  In^ll 
to  infinity:  but  in  moral  tliuig:^  lii 
state  of  weakness,  and  suppc.^cs  imuI 
love ;  the  imperfection  of  the  agoiil, 
ject.    Liberty  of  will  is  like  tho  motion 
the  north,  full  of  trepidation  till  it  be 
for  ever,     Either  the  object  ii^  but  i 

'  Lib.  i.  ad  Banifii^  .  r.  -i. 
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but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but  a  beginning  love  to  it,  or  it 
could  never  be  that  we  could  be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or 
not  to  lose  it.  And  therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  we  lost  our  liberty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequent of  it,  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection ;  proper  indeed  to  them 
who  are  to  live  under  laws,  and  to  such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward, 
and  may  fail  of  it ;  but  cannot  go  away  till  we  either  lose  all  hopes  of 
good  by  descending  into  hell,  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.  But  that  this  is  our  case",  if  I  had  no  other 
Bi^ument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  prejudicate  and  obstinate 
a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly  convinced  by  those  words  of 
S.  Paul,  1  Cor,  vii.  37.  The  apostle  speaks  of  a  good  act  tending 
not  only  to  the  keeping  of  a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
and  concerning  that  he  hath  these  words,  "Nevertheless,  he  that 
standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  wiL,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep 
his  vi^n,  doth  well."  The  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  explica- 
tion :  if  this  be  not  a  plain  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  power  of  will, 
those"  words  mean  nothing,  and  we  can  nevej  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  meaning.  But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  Uberty 
of  choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  measures 
of  laws  and  justice;  what  it  is  by  empire  and  tyranny,  let  the  adver- 
saries enquire  and  prove ;  but  since  all  theology,  all  schools  of  learn- 
ing consent  in  this,  that  an  invincible  or  unavoidable  ignorance  does 
wholly  encnse  from  sin,  why  an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  neees- 
lail  not  also  excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 
t  if  by  Adam's  sin  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
mite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  lo  evil,  and  from  hence  come  all 
ibI  sins;  that  is,  that  by  Adam  we  are  brought  to  that  pass  that 
(cannot  ijjynp  but  sin :  it  is  a  strange  aev^ty  that  this  should 
s  otherwise  most  innocent,  and  that  this  which 
of  all  evils.  For '  prima  et  masima  peccantium 
id  Seneca*;  to  be  given  over  to  sin,  is  the  worst 
atreme  anger,  never  inflicted  directly  at  all  for 
Iherwliere"  proved')  and  not  indirectly  but  upon 
'  '  'l  cannot  be  supposed  unless  God  be  more 
[1  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

arguments  is  this  ;  tliat  our  faculties  are 

^Adam's  fall  but  that  we  can  choose  good  or 

wlioUy  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 

't  and'  given  as  much  as  to  the  handmaid 

5  to  do  mtb  the  inheritance,  but  she  and 

w\  hy  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue 

so,] 
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was  in  nature  nothing  sufficient  to  make  us  contradict  our  nature  in 
obedience  to  God ;  all  that  being  to  come  from  a  supernatural  and 
divine  principle. — ^These  I  shall  prove  together,  for  one  depends  upou 
another. 

And  first,  that  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  mankind  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  is  so  evident,  that  S.  Austin  *^,  who  is  an  adversary  in 
some  parts  of  this  question,  but  not  yet,  by  way  of  question  and  con- 
fidence asks,  Quis  autem  nostrum  dicat  quod  primi  hominu  peccato 
perierit  liberum  arbitrium  de  humano  genere,  '  which  of  us  can  say 
that  the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ?' 
And  he  adds  a  rare  reason,  "  For  it  is  so  certain  tliat  it  did  not  perish 
in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which  they  do  sin,  especially 
when  they  delight  in  their  sin,  and  by  the  love  of  sin  that  thing  is 
pleasing  to  them  which  they  list  to  do.''  And  therefore  when  we 
are  charged  with  sin,  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners  ?  Is  it  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our 
will  ?  If  by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature  is  of  God's  making,  and  consequently  is 
good ;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  liberty  of  will,  whence 
had  we  this  liberty  ?  If  from  Adam,  then  we  have  not  lost  it ;  but 
if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from  him  we  do  not  derive  all  our 
sin ;  for  by  this  liberty  alone  we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ;  it  is  such 
a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evident,  and  so  ignorant, 
that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  common  sense  should  own  it. 
For  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I  can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  can 
refuse  it,  then  I  can  do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  good,  and  it 
is  in  the  commandment, '  Eschew  evil  /  but  if  I  cannot  choose  or  re- 
fuse it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil?  For  voluntas  and  liberty,  '  will'  and 
'liberty'  in  philosophy  are  not  the  same :  I  may  will  it,  when  I  can- 
not wiU  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  God  himself  wills 
good ;  they  cannot  will  evil,  because  to  do  so  is  imperfection,  and 
contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  is  no  liberty ;  for  liberty  is  with  power 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  the  contrary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be 
not  in  us,  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience ; 
which  is  the  state  of  all  them  who  are  alive,  who  are  neither  in  hell 
nor  heaven.  For  it  is  to  many  purposes  useful  that  we  consider, — 
That  in  natural  things  to  be  determined  shews  a  narrowness  of  being  ; 
and  therefore  liberty  of  action  is  better,  because  it  approaches  nearer 
to  infinity :  but  in  moral  thiugs  liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection,  a 
state  of  weakness,  and  supposes  weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of 
love ;  the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject. Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  toward 
the  north,  full  of  trepidation  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would  fain  dwell 
for  ever.     Either  the  object  is  but  good  in  one  regard,  or  we  have 

^  Lib.  L  ad  Bonifac,  c.  2.  [toin.  x.  col.  413.] 
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but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but  a  beginning  love  to  it,  or  it 
could  never  be  that  we  could  be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or 
not  to  love  it.  And  therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  we  lost  our  liberty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequent of  it,  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection ;  proper  indeed  to  them 
who  are  to  live  under  laws,  and  to  such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward, 
and  may  fail  of  it ;  but  cannot  go  away  till  we  either  lose  all  hopes  of 
good  by  descending  into  hell,  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.  But  that  this  is  our  case**,  if  I  had  no  other 
argument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  prejudicate  and  obstinate 
a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly  convinced  by  those  words  of 
S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  The  apostle  speaks  of  a  good  act  tending 
not  only  to  the  keeping  of  a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
and  concerning  that  he  hath  these  words,  "Nevertheless,  he  that 
standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep 
his  virgin,  doth  well."  The  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  exphca- 
tion :  if  this  be  not  a  plain  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  power  of  will, 
those"  words  mean  nothing,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  meaning.  But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  liberty 
of  choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  measures 
of  laws  and  justice ;  what  it  is  by  empire  ana  tyranny,  let  the  adver- 
saries enquire  and  prove :  but  since  all  theology,  all  schools  of  learn- 
ing consent  in  this,  that  an  invincible  or  unavoidable  ignorance  does 
wholly  excuse  from  sin,  why  an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity shall  not  also  excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 

But  if  by  Adam's  sin  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
opposite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  from  hence  come  all 
actual  sins ;  that  is,  that  by  Adam  we  are  brought  to  that  pass  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  sin :  it  is  a  strange  severity  that  this  should 
descend  upon  persons  otherwise  most  innocent,  and  that  this  which 
is  the  most  grievous  of  all  evils.  For '  prima  et  maxima  peccantium 
poena  eslpeccasse,  said  Seneca*;  to  be  given  over  to  sin,  is  the  worst 
calamity,  the  most  extreme  anger,  never  inflicted  directly  at  all  for 
any  sin  (as  I  have  otherwhere**  proved*)  and  not  indirectly  but  upon 
the  extremest  anger ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  unless  God  be  more 
angry  with  us  for  being  born  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

The  consequent  of  these  arguments  is  this ;  that  our  faculties  are 
not  so  wholly  spoiled  by  Adam's  fall  but  that  we  can  choose  good  or 
evil,  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good.  But  to  nature  are  left  and  given  as  much  as  to  the  handmaid 
Agar;  nature  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  inheritance,  but  she  and 
her  sons  have  gifts  given  them ;  and  by  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue 

*•  [  ...  *  in  heU  nor  heaven.  But  that  »  [Epist  xcvii.— torn.  ii.  p.  480.] 
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was  in  nature  nothing  sufficient  to  make  us  contradict  our  nature  in 
obedience  to  God ;  aU  that  being  to  come  from  a  supernatural  and 
divine  principle, — ^These  I  shall  prove  together,  for  one  depends  upon 
another. 

And  first,  that  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  mankind  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  is  so  evident,  that  S.  Austin  %  who  is  an  adversary  in 
some  parts  of  this  question,  but  not  yet,  by  way  of  question  and  con- 
fidence asks.  Quia  autem  nostrum  dicat  quod  primi  hominis  peccato 
penerit  liberum  arbitrium  de  humano  genere,  '  which  of  us  can  say 
that  the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ?' 
And  he  adds  a  rare  reason, "  For  it  is  so  certain  that  it  did  not  perish 
in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which  they  do  sin,  especially 
when  they  delight  in  their  sin,  and  by  the  love  of  sin  that  Uiing  is 
pleasing  to  them  which  they  list  to  do/'  And  therefore  when  we 
are  charged  with  sin,  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners  ?  Is  it  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our 
will  ?  K  by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature  is  of  God's  making^,  and  consequently  is 
good ;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  liberty  of  will,  whence 
had  we  this  liberty  ?  If  from  Adam,  then  we  have  not  lost  it ;  but 
if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from  him  we  do  not  derive  all  our 
sin ;  for  by  this  liberty  alone  we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ;  it  is  such 
a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evident,  and  so  ignorant, 
that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  common  sense  should  own  it. 
For  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I  can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  c^m 
refuse  it,  then  I  can  do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  good,  and  it 
is  in  the  commandment,  *  Eschew  evil ;'  but  if  I  cannot  choose  or  re- 
fuse it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil  ?  For  voluntas  and  libertas,  '  will'  and 
'liberty'  in  philosophy  are  not  the  same :  I  may  will  it,  when  I  can- 
not will  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  God  himself  wills 
good ;  they  cannot  will  evil,  because  to  do  so  is  imperfection,  and 
contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  is  no  liberty ;  for  liberty  is  with  power 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  the  contrary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be 
not  in  us,  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience ; 
which  is  the  state  of  all  them  who  are  alive,  who  are  neither  in  hell 
nor  heaven.  For  it  is  to  many  purposes  useful  that  we  consider, — 
That  in  natural  things  to  be  determined  shews  a  narrowness  of  being ; 
and  therefore  liberty  of  action  is  better,  because  it  approaches  nearer 
to  infinity :  but  in  moral  thiugs  liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection,  a 
state  of  weakness,  and  supposes  weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of 
love ;  the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject. Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  toward 
the  north,  ftdl  of  trepidation  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would  fain  dwell 
for  ever.     Either  the  object  is  but  good  in  one  regard,  or  we  have 

^  Lib.  L  ad  Bonifac,  c.  2.  [torn.  x.  col.  413.] 
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but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but  a  beginning  love  to  it,  or  it 
could  never  be  that  we  could  be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or 
not  to  love  it.  And  therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  we  lost  our  liberty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequent of  it,  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection ;  proper  indeed  to  them 
who  are  to  live  under  laws,  and  to  such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward, 
and  may  fail  of  it ;  but  cannot  go  away  till  we  either  lose  all  hopes  of 
good  by  descending  into  hell,  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.  But  that  this  is  our  case**,  if  I  had  no  other 
argument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  prejudicate  and  obstinate 
a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly  convinced  by  those  words  of 
S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  The  apostle  speaks  of  a  good  act  tending 
not  only  to  the  keeping  of  a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
and  concerning  that  he  hath  these  words,  "Nevertheless,  he  that 
standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep 
his  virgin,  doth  well."  The  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  explica- 
tion :  if  this  be  not  a  plain  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  power  of  will, 
those"  words  mean  nothing,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  meaning.  But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  liberty 
of  choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  measures 
of  laws  and  justice ;  what  it  is  by  empire  ana  tyranny,  let  the  adver- 
saries enquire  and  prove :  but  since  all  theology,  all  schools  of  learn- 
ing consent  in  this,  that  an  invincible  or  unavoidable  ignorance  does 
wliolly  excuse  from  sin,  why  an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity shall  not  also  excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 

But  if  by  Adam's  sin  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
opposite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  from  hence  come  all 
actual  sins ;  that  is,  that  by  Adam  we  are  brought  to  that  pass  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  sin :  it  is  a  strange  severity  that  this  should 
descend  upon  persons  otherwise  most  innocent,  and  that  this  which 
is  the  most  grievous  of  all  evils.  Eor '  prima  et  maxima  peccarUium 
poena  eaipeccasse,  said  Seneca*;  to  be  given  over  to  sin,  is  the  worst 
calamity,  the  most  extreme  anger,  never  inflicted  directly  at  all  for 
any  sin  (as  I  have  otherwhere^  proved*)  and  not  indirectly  but  upon 
the  extremest  anger ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  unless  God  be  more 
angry  with  us  for  being  bom  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

The  consequent  of  these  arguments  is  this ;  that  our  faculties  are 
not  so  wholly  spoiled  by  Adam's  fall  but  that  we  can  choose  good  or 
evil,  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good.  But  to  nature  are  left  and  given  as  much  as  to  the  handmaid 
Agar;  nature  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  inheritance,  but  she  and 
her  sons  have  gifts  given  them ;  and  by  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue 

**  [  ...  *  in  hell  nor  heaven.  But  that  «  [Epiat  xcrii.— torn.  ii.  p.  480.] 
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was  in  nature  nothing  sufficient  to  make  us  contradict  our  nature  in 
obedience  to  God ;  all  that  being  to  come  from  a  supernatural  and 
divine  principle. — ^These  I  shall  prove  together,  for  one  depends  upon 
another. 

And  first,  that  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  mankind  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  is  so  evident,  that  S.  Austin  *^,  wlio  is  an  adversary  in 
some  parts  of  this  question,  but  not  yet,  by  way  of  question  and  con- 
fidence asks,  Quis  autem  nostrum  dicat  quod  primi  hominu  peccato 
perierit  liberum  arbiirium  de  humano  genere,  '  which  of  us  can  say 
that  the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ?' 
And  he  adds  a  rare  reason, "  For  it  is  so  certain  that  it  did  not  perish 
in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which  they  do  sin,  especially 
when  they  delight  in  their  sin,  and  by  the  love  of  sin  that  thing  is 
pleasing  to  them  which  they  list  to  do."  And  therefore  when  we 
are  charged  with  sin,  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners  ?  Is  it  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our 
will  ?  If  by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature  is  of  God's  making,  and  consequently  is 
good ;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  liberty  of  will,  whence 
had  we  this  liberty  ?  If  from  Adam,  then  we  have  not  lost  it ;  but 
if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from  him  we  do  not  derive  all  our 
sin ;  for  by  this  liberty  alone  we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ;  it  is  such 
a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evident,  and  so  ignorant, 
that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  common  sense  should  own  it. 
For  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I  can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  can 
refuse  it,  then  I  can  do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  good,  and  it 
is  in  the  commandment, '  Eschew  evil ;'  but  if  I  cannot  choose  or  re- 
fuse it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil?  For  voluntas  and  liberty,  '  will'  and 
'liberty'  in  philosophy  are  not  the  same :  I  may  will  it,  when  I  can- 
not will  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  God  himself  wills 
good ;  they  cannot  will  evil,  because  to  do  so  is  imperfection,  and 
contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  is  no  liberty ;  for  liberty  is  with  po^  er 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  the  contrary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be 
not  in  us,  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience ; 
which  is  the  state  of  all  them  who  are  alive,  who  are  neither  in  hell 
nor  heaven.  For  it  is  to  many  purposes  useful  that  we  consider, — 
That  in  natural  things  to  be  determined  shews  a  narrowness  of  being ; 
and  therefore  liberty  of  action  is  better,  because  it  approaches  nearer 
to  infinity :  but  in  moral  things  liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection,  a 
state  of  weakness,  and  supposes  weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of 
love ;  the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject. Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  toward 
the  north,  full  of  trepidation  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would  fain  dwell 
for  ever.     Either  the  object  is  but  good  in  one  regard,  or  we  have 

^  Lib.  i.  ad  Bonifac,  c.  2.  [toin.  x.  col.  413.] 
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but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but  a  beginning  love  to  it,  or  it 
could  never  be  that  we  could  be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or 
not  to  love  it.  And  therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  we  lost  our  liberty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequent of  it,  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection ;  proper  indeed  to  them 
who  are  to  live  under  laws,  and  to  such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward, 
and  may  fail  of  it ;  but  cannot  go  away  till  we  either  lose  all  hopes  of 
good  by  descending  into  hell,  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.  But  that  this  is  our  case**,  if  I  had  no  other 
argument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  prejudicate  and  obstinate 
a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly  convinced  by  those  words  of 
S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  The  apostle  speaks  of  a  good  act  tending 
not  only  to  the  keeping  of  a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
and  concerning  that  he  hath  these  words,  "Nevertheless,  he  that 
standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep 
his  virgin,  doth  well."  Tlie  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  explica- 
tion :  if  this  be  not  a  plain  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  power  of  will, 
those"  words  mean  nothing,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  meaning.  But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  liberty 
of  choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  measures 
of  laws  and  justice;  what  it  is  by  empire  and  tyranny,  let  the  adver- 
saries enquire  and  prove :  but  since  all  theology,  all  schools  of  learn- 
ing consent  in  this,  that  an  invincible  or  unavoidable  ignorance  does 
wholly  excuse  from  sin,  why  an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity shall  not  also  excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 

But  if  by  Adam's  sin  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
opposite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  from  hence  come  all 
actual  sins ;  that  is,  that  by  Adam  we  are  brought  to  that  pass  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  sin :  it  is  a  strange  severity  that  this  should 
descend  upon  persons  otherwise  most  innocent,  and  that  this  which 
is  the  most  grievous  of  all  evils.  Eor '  prima  et  maxima  peccantium 
pcena  eHpeccasse,  said  Seneca*;  to  be  given  over  to  sin,  is  the  worst 
calamity,  the  most  extreme  anger,  never  inflicted  directly  at  all  for 
any  sin  (as  I  have  otherwhere**  proved*)  and  not  indirectly  but  upon 
the  extremest  anger ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  unless  God  be  more 
angry  with  us  for  being  born  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

The  consequent  of  these  arguments  is  this ;  that  our  faculties  are 
not  so  wholly  spoiled  by  Adam's  fall  but  that  we  can  choose  good  or 
evil,  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good.  But  to  nature  are  left  and  given  as  much  as  to  the  handmaid 
Agar;  nature  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  inheritance,  but  she  and 
her  sons  have  gifts  given  them ;  and  by  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue 

**  [  ...  *  in  heU  nor  heaven.  But  that         «  [Epist  xcvii. — torn.  ii.  p.  480.] 
our  case  is  otherwise'  A.]  ^  [*  otherwise*  A.] 

«•  ['then'  A.]  '  Doctrine  and  Practice   of  Repent- 

'  ['For'  deest  A.]  aiicc. 
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was  in  nature  nothing  sufficient  to  make  us  contradict  our  nature  in 
obedience  to  God ;  all  that  being  to  come  from  a  supernatural  and 
divine  principle. — ^These  I  shall  prove  together,  for  one  depends  upon 
another. 

And  first,  that  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  mankind  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  is  so  evident,  that  S.  Austin  %  wlio  is  an  adversar}-  in 
some  parts  of  this  question,  but  not  yet,  by  way  of  question  and  con- 
fidence asks.  Quia  autem  nostrum  dicat  quod  primi  haminis  peccaio 
penerit  liberum  arbitrium  de  humano  genere,  '  which  of  us  can  say 
that  the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ?' 
And  he  adds  a  rare  reason, "  For  it  is  so  certain  that  it  did  not  perish 
in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which  they  do  sin,  especially 
when  they  delight  in  their  sin,  and  by  the  love  of  sin  that  thing  is 
pleasing  to  them  which  they  list  to  do/^  And  therefore  when  we 
are  charged  with  sin,  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are 
sinners  ?  Is  it  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our 
will  ?  If  by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature  is  of  God's  making,  and  consequently  is 
good ;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  liberty  of  will,  whence 
had  we  this  liberty  ?  If  from  Adam,  then  we  have  not  lost  it ;  but 
if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from  him  we  do  not  derive  all  our 
sin ;  for  by  this  liberty  alone  we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ;  it  is  such 
a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evident,  and  so  ignorant, 
that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  common  sense  should  own  it. 
For  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I  can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  can 
refuse  it,  then  I  can  do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  good,  and  it 
is  in  the  commandment,  *  Eschew  evil  /  but  if  I  cannot  choose  or  re- 
fuse it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil  ?  For  voluntas  and  libertas,  '  will'  and 
'liberty'  in  philosophy  are  not  the  same :  I  may  will  it,  when  I  can- 
not will  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  God  himself  wills 
good ;  they  cannot  will  evil,  because  to  do  so  is  imperfection,  and 
contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  is  no  liberty ;  for  liberty  is  with  pow  er 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  the  contrary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be 
not  in  us,  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience ; 
which  is  the  state  of  all  them  who  are  alive,  who  are  neither  in  hell 
nor  heaven.  For  it  is  to  many  purposes  useful  that  we  consider, — 
That  in  natural  things  to  be  determined  shews  a  narrowness  of  being ; 
and  therefore  liberty  of  action  is  better,  because  it  approaches  nearer 
to  infinity :  but  in  moral  things  liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection,  a 
state  of  weakness,  and  supposes  weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of 
love ;  the  imperfection  of  the  agent,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject. Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  toward 
the  north,  full  of  trepidation  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would  fain  dwell 
for  ever.     Either  the  object  is  but  good  in  one  regard,  or  we  have 

^  Lib.  i.  ad  Bonifac,  c.  2.  [torn.  x.  col.  413.] 
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but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but  a  beginning  love  to  it,  or  it 
could  never  be  that  we  could  be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or 
not  to  love  it.  And  therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  we  lost  our  liberty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequent of  it,  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection ;  proper  indeed  to  them 
who  are  to  live  under  laws,  and  to  such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward, 
and  may  fail  of  it ;  but  cannot  go  away  till  we  either  lose  all  hopes  of 
good  by  descending  into  hell,  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.  But  that  this  is  our  case*,  if  I  had  no  other 
argument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  prejudicate  and  obstinate 
a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly  convinced  by  those  words  of 
S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  The  apostle  speaks  of  a  good  act  tending 
not  only  to  the  keeping  of  a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
and  concerning  that  he  hath  these  words,  ''Nevertheless,  he  that 
standeth  stedfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep 
his  virgin,  doth  well.'^  The  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  explica- 
tion :  if  this  be  not  a  plain  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  power  of  will, 
those"  words  mean  nothing,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  meaning.  But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  liberty 
of  choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  measures 
of  laws  and  justice ;  what  it  is  by  empire  ana  tyranny,  let  the  adver- 
saries enquire  and  prove :  but  since  all  theology,  all  schools  of  learn- 
ing consent  in  this,  that  an  invincible  or  unavoidable  ignorance  does 
wholly  excuse  from  sin,  why  an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity shall  not  also  excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 

But  if  by  Adam's  sin  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
opposite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  from  hence  come  all 
actual  sins ;  that  is,  that  by  Adam  we  are  brought  to  that  pass  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  sin :  it  is  a  strange  severity  that  this  should 
descend  upon  persons  otherwise  most  innocent,  and  that  this  which 
is  the  most  grievous  of  all  evils.  For '  prima  et  maxima  peccantium 
pcma  eatpeccasse,  said  Seneca*;  to  be  given  over  to  sin,  is  the  worst 
calamity,  the  most  extreme  anger,  never  inflicted  directly  at  all  for 
any  sin  (as  I  have  otherwhere^  proved*)  and  not  indirectly  but  upon 
the  extremest  anger ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  unless  God  be  more 
angry  with  us  for  being  born  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

The  consequent  of  these  arguments  is  this ;  that  our  faculties  are 
not  so  wholly  spoiled  by  Adam's  fall  but  that  we  can  choose  good  or 
evil,  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good.  But  to  nature  are  left  and  given  as  much  as  to  the  handmaid 
Agar ;  nature  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  inheritance,  but  she  and 
her  sons  have  gifts  given  them ;  and  by  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue 

«*  [  ...  *  in  heH  nor  heaven.  But  that         »  [Epist  xcrii. — torn.  ii.  p.  480.] 
our  case  is  otherwise'  A.]  ^    '*  otherwise*  A.] 

'  ['then*  A.]  '  Doctrine  and  Practice   of  Repent* 

^  ['  For'  decst  A.]  ancc. 
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and  inclinations  to  virtue,  and  naturally  we  love  God,  and  worship 
Him,  and  speak  good  things  of  Him,  and  love  our  parents,  and  ab- 
stain from  incestuous  mixtures,  and  are  pleased  when  we  do  well,  and 
ati'righted  witliin  when  we  sin  in  horrid  instances  against  God ;  all 
tliis  is  in  nature,  and  much  good  comes  from  nature ;  Neqtie  enim  quasi 
lajsm  et  ejfceta  natura,  ut  nihil  jam  laudabile  pariati,  '  nature  is  not 
so  old,  so  obsolete  and  dried  a  trunk  as  to  bring  no  good  fruits  upon 
its  own  stock  /  and  the  Frenchmen  have  a  good  proverb.  Bonus  san^ 
guis  non  meniitur,  'a  good  blood  never  lies/  and  some  men  are 
naturally  chaste,  and  some  are  abstemious,  and  many  are  just  and 
friendly,  and  noble  and  charitable :  and  therefore  all  actual  sins  do 
not  proceed  from  this  sin  of  Adam  ;  for  if  the  sin  of  Adam  left  us  in 
liberty  to  sin,  and  that  this  liberty  was  before  Adam's  fall ;  then  it  is 
not  long*'  of  Adam's  fall  that  we  sin ;  by  his  fall  it  should  rather  be 
(according  to  their  principles')  that  we  cannot  choose  but  do  this  or 
that,  and  then  it  is  no  sin.  But  to  say  that  our  actual  sins  should 
any  more  proceed  from  Adam's  fall,  than  Adam's  fall  should  proceed 
from  itself,  is  not  to  be  imagined ;  for  what  made  Adam  sin  when  he 
fell  ?  If  a  fatal  decree  made  him  sin,  then  he  was  nothing  to  blame. 

Fati  ista  culpa  est ;  nemo  fit  fato  nocens  °* ; 

No  guilt  upon  mankind  can  lie 
For  what's  the  fault  of  destiny. 

And  Adam  might  with  just  reason  lay  the  blame  from  himself,  and 
say  as  Agamemnon  did  in  Homer  °, 


iyio  S'  ohK  aUnSs  tlfii 


It  was  not  I  that  sinned,  but  it  was  fate  or  a  fury,  it  was  God  and 
not  I,  it  was  not  my  act,  but  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree,  and  then 
the  same  decree  may  make  us  sin,  and  not  the  sin  of  Adam  be  the 
cause  of  it.  But  if  a  liberty  of  will  made  Adam  sin,  then  this  liberty 
to  sin  being  still  left  us,  this  liberty  and  not  Adam's  sin  is  the  cause 
of  all  our  actual. 

Concerning  the  other  clause  in  the  presbyterian  article,  that  our 
natural  corruption  in  the  regenerate  still  remains,  and  is  still  a  sin, 
and  properly  a  sin  :  I  have,  I  confess,  heartily  opposed  it  ®,  and  shall, 
besides  my  arguments,  confute  it  with  my  blood,  if  God  shall  call 
me ;  for  it  is  so  great  a  reproach  to  the  Spirit  and  power  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  effects  of  baptism,  to  scripture  and  to  right  reason,  that 
all  good  people  are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  zealous  against  it. 

For  when  Christ  came  to  reconcile  us  to  His  Father,  He  came  to 
take  away  our  sins,  not  only  to  pardon  them,  but  to  destroy  them ; 
and  if  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  rules,  and  in  whom 

J  Plin.ep.l2.[leg.l.vi.ep.21.p.202.]  "  [Sen.  (Edip.  lin.  1019.] 

^  [See  p.  421,  note  a,  above.]  "  [11.  t'.  80.] 

I  ['  according  . ..  principles'  deest  A.]  "  [See  note  to  p.  335,  above.] 
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all  their  habitual  sins  are  dead,  are  still  under  the  servitude  and  in 
the  stocks  of  original  sin,  then  it  follows,  not  only  that  our  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  is  greater  than  our  own  actual,  the  sin  that  we  never  con- 
sented to  is  of  a  deeper  grain  than  that  which  we  have  chosen  and 
delighted  in,  and  God  was  more  angry  with  Cain  that  he  was  born  of 
Adam,  than  that  he  killed  his  brother ;  and  Judas  by  descent  from 
the  first  Adam  contracted  tliat  sin  which  he  could  never  be  quit  of : 
but  he  might  have  been  quit  of  his  betraying  the  second  Adam,  if 
he  would  not  have  despaired  : — I  say  not  only  these  horrid  conse- 
quences do  follow,  but  this  also  will  follow, — That  Adam's  sin  hath 
done  some  mischief  that  the  grace  of  Christ  can  never  cure;  and 
generation  stains  so  much,  that  regeneration  cannot  wash  it  clean. 
Besides  all  this,  if  the  natural  corruption  remains  in  the  regenerate 
and  be  ])roperly  a  sin,  then  either  God  hates  the  regenerate,  or  loves 
the  siiuier,  and  when  he  dies  he  must  enter  into  heaven  with  that 
sin,  which  he  cannot  lay  down  but  in  the  grave,  as  the  vilest  sinner 
lays  down  every  sin ;  and  then  an  unclean  thing  can  go  to  heaven, 
or  else  no  man  can.  And  lastly,  to  say  that  this  natural  corruption, 
though  it  be  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  still  remains,  and  is  still  a 
sin,  is  perfect  nonsense ;  for  if  it  be  mortified,  it  is  not,  it  hath  no 
being ;  if  it  is  pardoned,  it  was  indeed,  but  now  is  no  sin  ;  for  till  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of  sin  without  obligation  to  punishment,  a  sin  can- 
not be  a  sin  that  is  pardoned ;  that  is,  if  the  obligation  to  punish- 
ment or  the  guilt  be  t^aken  away,  a  man  is  not  guilty.  Thus  far, 
madam,  I  hope  you  will  think  I  had  reason. 

One  thing  more  I  did  and  do  reprove  in  their  Westminster  articles ; 
and  that  is,  that  original  sin,  meaning  our  sin  derived  from  Adam,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  dotli  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt 
upon  the  sinner,  binding  him  ov^r  to  God's  wrath,  &c. ;  that  is,  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  us  is  properly,  formally,  and  inherently 
a  sin.  If  it  were  properly  a  sin  in  us,  our  sin,  it  might  indeed  be 
damnable  ;  for  every  transgression  of  the  divine  commandment  is  so  : 
but  because  I  have  proved  it  cannot  bring  eternal  damnation,  I  can 
as  well  argue  thus,  'This  sin  cannot  justly  bring  us  to  damnation, 
therefore  it  is  not  properly  a  sin ;'  as  to  say,  '  This  is  properly  a  sin, 
therefore  it  can  bring  us  to  damnation.'  Either  of  them  both  follow 
well :  but  because  they  cannot  prove  it  to  be  a  sin  properly,  or  any 
other  ways  but  by  a  limited  imputation  to  certain  purposes;  they 
cannot  say  it  infers  damnation.  But  because  I  have  proved  it  cannot 
infer  damnation,  I  can  safely  conclude  it  is  not  formally,  properly, 
and  inherently  a  sin  in  us. 

Nee  placet  P,  o  superi,  cum  vobis  vertere  cuncta 
Propositum,  nostris  erroribus  addere  crimen. 

Nor  did  it  please  our  God,  when  that  our  state 
Was  changed,  to  add  a  crime  unto  our  fate. 

P  [*  Hoc  placet*  &c. — Lucan.  vii.  68.] 
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and  inclinations  to  virtue,  and  naturally  we  love  God,  and  worship 
Him,  and  speak  good  things  of  Him,  and  love  our  parents,  and  ab- 
stain from  incestuous  mixtures,  and  are  pleased  when  we  do  well,  and 
atlrighted  within  when  we  sin  in  horrid  instances  against  God ;  all 
tliis  is  in  nature,  and  much  good  comes  from  nature ;  Neque  etiim  qvasi 
lassa  et  ejfosta  natura,  ut  nihil  jam  laudabiie  pariat),  'nature  is  not 
so  old,  so  obsolete  and  dried  a  trunk  as  to  bring  no  good  fruits  upon 
its  own  stock  /  and  the  Frenchmen  have  a  good  proverb,  Bonm  san- 
guis non  meniiiur,  '  a  good  blood  never  lies ;'  and  some  men  are 
naturally  chaste,  and  some  are  abstemious,  and  many  are  just  and 
friendly,  and  noble  and  charitable :  and  therefore  all  actual  sins  do 
not  proceed  from  this  sin  of  Adam  ;  for  if  the  sin  of  Adam  left  us  in 
liberty  to  sin,  and  that  this  liberty  was  before  Adam's  fall ;  then  it  is 
not  long*'  of  Adam's  fall  that  we  sin;  by  his  fall  it  should  rather  be 
(according  to  their  principles*)  that  we  cannot  choose  but  do  this  or 
that,  and  then  it  is  no  sin.  But  to  say  that  our  actual  sins  should 
any  more  proceed  from  Adam's  fall,  than  Adam's  fall  should  proceed 
from  itself,  is  not  to  be  imagined ;  for  what  made  Adam  sin  when  he 
fell  ?  If  a  fatal  decree  made  him  sin,  then  he  was  nothing  to  blame. 

Fati  ista  culpa  est ;  nemo  fit  fato  nocens  °* ; 

No  guilt  upon  mankind  can  lie 
For  what's  the  fault  of  destiny. 

And  Adam  might  with  just  reason  lay  the  blame  from  himself,  and 
say  as  Agamemnon  did  in  Homer  °, 

^7cl;  8*  ovK  atriSs  tl/jn 


It  was  not  I  that  sinned,  but  it  was  fate  or  a  fury,  it  was  God  and 
not  I,  it  was  not  my  act,  but  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree,  and  then 
the  same  decree  may  make  us  sin,  and  not  the  sin  of  Adam  be  the 
cause  of  it.  But  if  a  liberty  of  will  made  Adam  sin,  then  this  liberty 
to  sin  being  still  left  us,  this  liberty  aud  not  Adam's  sin  is  the  cause 
of  all  our  actual. 

Concerning  the  other  clause  in  the  presbyterian  article,  that  our 
natural  corruption  in  the  regenerate  still  remains,  and  is  still  a  sin, 
and  properly  a  sin :  I  have,  I  confess,  heartily  opposed  it  **,  and  shall, 
besides  my  arguments,  confute  it  with  my  blood,  if  God  shall  call 
me ;  for  it  is  so  great  a  reproach  to  the  Spirit  and  power  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  effects  of  baptism,  to  scripture  and  to  right  reason,  that 
all  good  people  are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  zealous  against  it. 

For  when  Christ  came  to  reconcile  us  to  His  Father,  He  came  to 
take  away  our  sins,  not  only  to  pardon  them,  but  to  destroy  them ; 
and  if  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  rules,  and  in  whom 

i  Plin.ep.l2.[leg.l.vi.cp.21.p.202.]  "  [Sen.  (Edip.  lin.  1019.] 

^  [See  p.  421,  note  a,  above.]  "  [II.  t'.  8G.] 

I  ['  according . ..  principles'  deest  A.]  "  [See  note  to  p.  335,  above.] 
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all  their  habitual  sins  are  dead,  are  still  under  the  servitude  and  in 
the  stocks  of  original  sin,  then  it  follows,  not  only  that  our  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  is  greater  than  our  own  actual,  the  sin  that  we  never  con- 
sented to  is  of  a  deeper  grain  than  that  which  we  have  chosen  and 
delighted  in,  and  God  was  more  angry  with  Cain  that  he  was  born  of 
Adam,  than  that  he  killed  his  brother ;  and  Judas  by  descent  from 
the  first  Adam  contracted  tliat  sin  which  he  could  never  be  quit  of: 
but  he  might  have  been  quit  of  his  betraying  the  second  Adam,  if 
he  would  not  have  despaired : — I  say  not  only  these  horrid  conse- 
quences do  follow,  but  this  also  will  follow, — That  Adam's  sin  hath 
done  some  mischief  that  the  grace  of  Christ  can  never  cure;  and 
generation  stains  so  much,  that  regeneration  cannot  wash  it  clean. 
Besides  all  this,  if  the  natural  corruption  remains  in  the  regenerate 
and  be  properly  a  sin,  then  either  God  hates  the  regenerate,  or  loves 
the  sinner,  and  when  he  dies  he  must  enter  into  heaven  with  that 
sin,  which  he  cannot  lay  down  but  in  the  grave,  as  the  vilest  sinner 
lays  down  every  sin ;  and  then  an  unclean  thing  can  go  to  heaven, 
or  else  no  man  can.  And  lastly,  to  say  that  this  natural  corruption, 
though  it  be  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  still  remains,  and  is  still  a 
sin,  is  perfect  nonsense ;  for  if  it  be  mortified,  it  is  not,  it  hath  no 
being ;  if  it  is  pardoned,  it  was  indeed,  but  now  is  no  sin  ;  for  till  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of  sin  without  obligation  to  punishment,  a  sin  can- 
not be  a  sin  that  is  pardoned ;  that  is,  if  the  obligation  to  punish- 
ment or  the  guilt  be  taken  away,  a  man  is  not  guilty.  Thus  far, 
madam,  I  hope  you  will  think  I  had  reason. 

One  thing  more  I  did  and  do  reprove  in  their  Westminster  articles ; 
and  that  is,  that  original  sin,  meaning  our  sin  derived  from  Adam,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  doth  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt 
upon  the  sinner,  binding  him  ov^r  to  God's  wrath,  &c. ;  that  is,  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  us  is  properly,  formally,  and  inherently 
a  sin.  If  it  were  properly  a  sin  in  us,  our  sin,  it  might  indeed  be 
damnable  ;  for  every  transgression  of  the  divine  commandment  is  so  : 
but  because  I  have  proved  it  cannot  bring  eternal  damnation,  I  can 
as  well  argue  thus,  'This  sin  cannot  justly  bring  us  to  damnation, 
therefore  it  is  not  properly  a  sin ;'  as  to  say,  '  This  is  properly  a  sin, 
therefore  it  can  bring  us  to  damnation.'  Either  of  them  both  follow 
well :  but  because  they  cannot  prove  it  to  be  a  sin  properly,  or  any 
other  ways  but  by  a  hmited  imputation  to  certain  purposes;  they 
cannot  say  it  infers  damnation.  But  because  I  have  proved  it  cannot 
infer  damnation,  I  can  safely  conclude  it  is  not  formally,  properly, 
and  inherently  a  sin  in  us. 

Nee  placet  p,  o  superi,  cum  vobis  vertere  cuncta 
PropoAitum,  nostris  erroribus  addere  crimen. 

Nor  did  it  please  our  God,  when  that  our  state 
Was  changed,  to  add  a  crime  unto  our  fate. 

P  [*  Hoc  placet'  &c. — Lucan.  vii.  68.] 
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I  have  now,  madam^  though  much  to  your  trouble,  quitted  myself 
of  my  presbytenan  opponents,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  fitting  for  the 
present.  But  my  friends  also  take  some  exceptions ;  and  there  are 
some  objections  made,  and  blows  given  me  as  it  happened  to  our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  domo  illorum  qui  diligebant  me  ^;  in  the  house  of 
my  mother  and  in  the  societies  of  some  of  my  dearest  brethren.  Por 
the  case  is  this. 

They  join  with  me  in  all  this  that  I  have  said ;  viz.,  that  original 
sin  is  ours  only  by  imputation ;  that  it  leaves  us  still  in  our  natural 
liberty,  and  though  it  hath  devested  us  of  our  supematurals,  yet  that 
our  nature  is  almost  the  same,  and  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  as  capable 
of  heaven  as  it  could  ever  be  by  derivation  of  original  righteousness 
from  Adam.  In  the  conduct  and  in  the  description  of  this  question, 
being  usually  esteemed  to  be  only  scholastical,  I  confess  they  (as  all 
men  else)  do  usually  differ ;  for  it  was  long  ago  observed,  that  there 
are  sixteen  ^  several  famous  opinions  in  this  one  question  of  original 
sin.  But  my  brethren  are  willing  to  confess  that  for  Adam's  sin 
alone  no  man  did  or  shall  ever  perish :  and  that  it  is  rather  to  be 
called  a  stain  than  a  sin.  If  they  were  all  of  one  mind  and  one  voice 
in  this  article,  though  but  thus  far,  I  would  not  move  a  stone  to  dis- 
turb it;  but  some  draw  one  way  and  some  another,  and  thev  that  are 
aptest  to  understand  the  whole  secret,  do  put  fetters  and  bars  upon 
their  own  understanding,  by  an  importune  regard  to  the  great  names 
of  some  dead  men,  who  are  called  '  masters  upon  earth,'  and  whose 
authority  is  as  apt  to  mislead  us  into  some  propositions  as  their 
learning  is  useful  to  guide  us  in  others.  But  so  it  happens,  that 
because  all  are  not  of  a  mind,  I  cannot  give  account  of  every  dis- 
agreeing man ;  but  of  that  which  is  most  material,  I  shall. — ^ome 
learned  persons  are  content  I  should  say  no  man  is  damned  for  the 
sin  of  Adam  alone,  but  yet  that  w6  stand  guilty  in  Adam,  and  re- 
deemed from  this  damnation  by  Christ ;  and  if  that  the  article  were 
so  stated,  it  would  not  intrench  upon  the  justice  or  the  goodness  of 
God;  for  His  justice  would  be  sufScieutly  declared,  because  no  man 
can  complain  of  wrong  done  him  when  the  evil  that  he  fell  into  by 
Adam  is  taken  off  by  Christ ;  and  His  goodness  is  manifest  in  making 
a  new  census  for  us,  taxing  and  numbering  us  in  Christ,  and  giving 
us  free  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus :  but  yet  that  we  ought  to 
confess  that  we  are  liable  to  damnation  by  Adam,  and  saved  from 
thence  by  Christ;  that  God's  justice  may  be  glorified  in  that,  and 
His  goodness  in  this ;  but  that  we  are  still  real  sinners  till  washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  and  '  without  God,'  and  without  hopes  of 
heaven,  till  then :  and  that  if  this  article  be  thus  handled,  the  presby- 
terian  fancy  will  disappear;  for  they  can  be  confuted  without  denying 
Adam's  sin  to  be  damnable ;  by  saying  it  is  pardoned  in  Christ,  and 
in  Christ  all  men  are  restored,  and  He  is  the  head  of  the  predestina* 

P  [Zach.  ziil  6,  ed.  vulg.]  <■  [So  vol  v.  p.  426.] 
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tion ;  for  in  Him  Qod  looked  upon  us  when  He  designed  us  to  our 
final  state ;  and  this,  say  they,  is  much  for  the  honour  of  Christ^s 
redemption. 

To  these  things,  madam,  I  have  much  to  say ;  something  I  will 
trouble  your  ladyship  withal  at  this  time,  that  you  and  all  that  con- 
sider the  particulars  may  see  I  could  not  do  the  work  of  God  and 
truth  if  I  had  proceeded  in  that  method.     For, 

1.  It  is  observable  that  those  wiser  persons,  who  will  by  no  means 
admit*that  any  one  is  or  ever  shall  be  damned  for  original  sin,  do  by 
this  means  hope  to  salve  the  justice  of  God ;  by  which  they  plainly 
imply  that  to  damn  us  for  this  is  hard  and  intolerable,  and  there- 
fore they  suppose  they  have  declared  a  remedy.  But  then  this  also 
is  to  be  considered,  if  it  be  intolerable  to  damn  children  for  the  sin 
of  Adam,  then  it  is  intolerable  to  say  it  is  damnable ;  if  that  be  not 
just  or  reasonable,  then  this  is  also  unjust  and  unreasonable ;  for  the 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  emanation 
and  issue  of  justice,  and  are  to  be  equally  accounted  of.     For, 

2.  I  demand,  had  it  been  just  in  God  to  damn  all  mankind  to  the 
eternal  pains  of  hell  for  Adam's  sin,  committed  before  they  had  a 
being,  or  could  consent  to  it,  or  know  of  it  ?  If  it  could  be  just, 
then  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be  just,  and  it  is  no  matter  who  is 
innocent  or  who  is  criminal  directly  and  by  choice,  since  they  may 
turn  devils  in  their  mother's  bellies ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  there  • 
be  any  laws  or  no,  since  it  is  all  one  that  there  be  no  law,  and  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  there  be  or  no ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
there  be  any  judicial  process,  for  we  may  as  well  be  damned  without 
judgment,  as  be  guilty  without  action :  and  besides,  all  those  argu- 
ments will  press  here  which  I  urged  in  my  first  discourse.  Now  if 
it  had  been  unjust  actually  to  damn  us  all  for  the  sin  of  one,  it  was 
unjust  to  sentence  us  to  it;  for  if  He  did  give  sentence  against  us 
justly.  He  could  justly  have  executed  the  sentence,  and  thS  is  just 
if  that  be.     But, 

3.  God  did  put  this  sentence  in  execution ;  for  if  that  be  true 
which  these  learned  men  suppose,  that  by  Adam's  sin  we  fell  into 
a  damnable  condition,  but  by  Christ  we  are  rescued  from  an  actual 
damnation  for  it;  then  il  will  follow  that^  when  He  sent  the  holy 
Jesus  into  the  world  to  die  for  us  and  to  redeem  us,  He  satisfied 
His  Father's  anger  for  original  sin  as  well  as  for  actual.  He  paid  for 
our  share  as  well  as  for  Adam's,  for  our  share  of  that  sin  which  he 
committed,  as  well  as  for  those  which  we  committed  and  not  he* ; 
He  paid  all  the  price  of  that  as  well  as  of  this  damnation ;  and  the 
horrible  sentence  was  bought  off :  and  God  was  so  satisfied  that  His 
justice  had  full  measure  for  the  damnation  to  which  we  stood  liable, 
God  I  say  had  full  measure  for  all' ;  for  so  all  men  say  who  speak 


that .  .  .  foUow,  thai'  deest  A.]  »  [*  for  the  damnation  ...  for  all*  deest 

He  paid  .  .  .  and  not  he/  deest  A.]      A.] 
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the  voice  of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  Christ^s  satisfaction :  so  that 
now  although  there  was  the  goodness  of  God  in  taking  the  evil  from 
us;  yet  how  to  reconcile  this  process  with  His  justice,  viz.,  tliat  for 
the  sin  of  another  God  should  sentence  all  the  world  to  the  portion 
of  devils  to  eternal  ages,  and  that  He  would  not  be  reconciled  to  us, 
or  take  off  tliis  horrible  sentence,  without  a  full  price  to  be  paid  to 
His  justice  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  this,  this  is  it  that  I  require 
may  be  reconciled  to  that  notion  which  we  have  of  the  divine  justice. 

4.  If  no  man  shall  ever  be  damned  for  the  sin  of  Adam  alone, 
then  I  demand  whether  are  they  born  quit  from  the  guilt  ?  or  when 
are  they  quitted  ?  If  they  be  born  free,  I  agree  to  it :  but  then  they 
were  never  charged  with  it,  so  far  as  to  make  them  liable  to  damna- 
tion. If  they  be  not  born  free,  when  are  they  quitted  ?  by  baptism, 
before,  or  after  ?  He  that  says  before  or  after,  must  speak  wholly  by 
chance  and  without  pretence  of  scripture  or  tradition,  or  any  suffi- 
cient warrant;  and  he  cannot  guess  when  it  is.  If  in  baptism  he  is 
quitted,  then  liti  that  dies  before  baptism,  is  still  under  the  sentence, 
and  what  shall  become  of  him?  If  it  be  answered  that  God  will 
pardon  him  some  way  or  other,  at  some  time  or  other,  I  reply.  Yea, 
but  who  said  so  ?  for  if  the  scriptures  have  said  that  we  are  all  in 
Adam  guilty  of  sin  and  damnation,  and  the  scriptures  have  told  us 
no  ways  of  being  quit  of  it  but  by  baptism  and  faith  in  Christ ;  is  it 
not  plainly  consequent  that  till  we  believe  in  Christ,  or  at  least  till 
in  the  faith  of  others  we  are  baptized  into  Christ,  we  are  reckoned 
still  in  Adam,  not  in  Christ,  that  is,  still  we  are  under  damnation, 
and  not  heirs  of  heaven  but  of  wrath  only  ? 

5.  How  can  any  one  bring  himself  into  a  belief  that  none  can  be 
damned  for  original  sin,  if  he  be  of  this  persuasion  that  it  makes  us 
liable  to  damnation  ?  For  if  you  say  as  I  say,  that  it  is  against  God's 
justice  to  damn  us  for  the  fault  of  another,  then  it  is  also  against 
His  justice  to  sentence  us  to  that  suffering  which  to  inflict  is  injus- 
tice. If  you  say  it  is  believed  upon  this  account,  because  Christ  was 
promised  to  all  mankind,  I  reply  that  yet  all  mankind  shall  not  be 
saved;  and  there  are  conditions  required  on  our  part,  and  no  man 
can  be  saved  but  by  Christ,  and  he  must  come  to  Him  or  be  brought 
to  Him,  or  it  is  not  told  us  how  any  one  can  have  a  part  in  Him, 
and  therefore  that  will  not  give  us  the  confidence  is  looked  for.  If 
it  be  at  last  said  that  we  hope  in  God's  goodness  that  He  will  take 
care  of  innocents,  and  that  they  shall  not  perish,  I  answer  that  if 
they  be  innocents,  we  need  not  appeal  to  His  goodness,  for  His 
justice  will  secure  them.  If  they  be  guilty  and  not  innocents,  then 
it  is  but  vain  to  run  to  God's  goodness,  which  in  this  particular  is 
not  revealed;  when  to  condemn  them  is  not  against**  His  justice 
which  is  revealed :  and  to  hope  God  will  save  them  whom  He  hates, 
who  are  gone  from  Him  in  Adam,  who  are  bom  heirs  of  His  wrath, 
slaves  of  the  devil,  servants  of  sin  (for  these  epithets  are  given  to  all 

"  ['  when  it  U  against'  A.] 
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the  children  of  Adam  by  the  opponents  in  this  question)  is  to  hope 
for  that  against  which  His  justice  visibly  is  engaged^  and  for  which 
hope  there  is  no  ground^  unless  this  instance  of  divine  goodness  were 
expressed  in  revelation ;  for  so  even  wicked  persons  on  their  death- 
bed are  bidden  to  hope^  without  rule  and  without  reason  or  sufficient 
grounds  of  trust.  But  besides ;  that  we  hope  in  God's  goodness  in 
this  case  is  not  ill ;  but  I  ask,  is  it  against  God's  goodness  that  any 
one  should  perish  for  original  sin  ?  K  it  be  against  God's  goodness, 
it  is  also  against  His  justice;  for  nothing  is  just  that  is  not  also 
good.  God's  goodness  may  cause  His  justice  to  forbear  a  sentence, 
but  whatsoever  is  against  God's  goodness,  is  against  God,  and  there- 
fore against  His  justice  also ;  because  every  attribute  in  God  is  God 
himself.  For  it  is  not  always  true  to  say  Hhis  is  against  God's 
goodness,  because  the  contradictory  is  agreeable  to  God's  goodness ;' 
neither  is  it  always  false  to  say  that  two  contradictories  may  both  be 
agreeable  to  God's  goodness :  God's  goodness  is  of  such  a  latitude 
that  it  may  take  in  both  parts  of  the  contradiction :  contradictories 
cannot  both  be  against  God's  goodness,  but  they  may  both  be  in 
with  it^.  Whatsoever  is  against  the  goodness  of  God  is  essentially 
evil ;  but  a  thing  may  be  agreeable  to  God's  goodness,  and  yet  the 
other  part  not  be  against  it.  For  example,  it  is  against  the  goodness 
of  God  to  hate  fools  and  idiots :  and  therefore  He  can  never  hate 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  give  heaven  to  them 
and  the  joys  beatifical :  and  if  He  does  not  give  them  so  much,  yet 
if  He  does  no  evil  to  them  hereafter,  it  is  also  agreeable  to  His  good- 
ness :  to  give  them  heaven,  or  not  to  rive  them  heaven,  though  they 
be  contradictories,  yet  are  both  agreeable  to  His  goodness.  But  in 
contraries  the  case  is  otherwise ;  for  though  not  to  give  them  heaven 
is  consistent  with  the  divine  goodness,  yet  to  send  them  to  hell  is 
not. — The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this :  because  to  do  contrary 
things  must  come  from  contrary  principles,  and  whatsoever  is  con- 
trary to  the  divine  goodness  is  essentially  evil :  but  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  supposes  but  one  positive  principle ;  and  the  other  negative,  not 
having  a  contrary  cause,  may  be  wholly  innocent  as  proceeding  from 
a  negative.  But  to  speak  more  plain,  is  it  against  God's  goodness 
that  infants  should  be  damned  for  original  sin  ?  Then  it  could  never 
have  been  done,  it  was  essentially  evil,  and  therefore  could  never 
have  been  decreed  or  sentenced.  But  if  it  be  not  against  God's 
goodness  that  they  should  perish  in  hell,  then  it  may  consist  with 
God's  goodness ;  and  then  to  hope  that  God's  goodness  will  rescue 
them  from  His  justice,  when  the  thing  may  agree  with  both,  is  to 
hope  without  ground;  God  may  be  good,  though  they  perish  for 
Adam's  sin ;  and  if  so,  and  that  He  can  be  just  too,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  what  attribute  shall  these  innocents  be  rescued,  and  we 
hope  for  mercy  for  them  ? 

*  ['For  it  is  not  always  ..  .  in  with  it'      This  is  against  Ood*8  goodness,  and  the 
In  A  thus,  '  For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,      contrary  is  agreeable  to  God's  goodness.'] 
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6.  If  Adam's  posterity  be  only  liable  to  damnation^  but  shall 
never  be  damned  for  Adam's  sin,  then  all  the  children  of  heathens 
dying  in  their  infancy,  shall  escape  as  well  as  baptized  cluistian 
children :  which  if  any  of  my  disagreeing  brethren  shall  aflBrm,  he 
will  indeed  seem  to  magnify  Qod's  goodness,  but  he  must  fall  out 
with  some  great  doctors  of  the  church  whom  he  would  pretend  to 
follow.  And  besides,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  tell  what  advantage 
christian  children  have  over  heathens,  supposing  them  all  to  die 
young;  for  being  bred  up  in  the  christian  religion  is  accidental, 
and  may  happen  to  the  children  of  unbelievers,  or  may  not  happen 
to  the  children  of  believers;  and  if  baptism  adds  nothing  to  their 
present  state,  there  is  no  reason  infants  should  be  baptized ;  but  if 
it  does  add  to  their  present  capacity  (as  most  certainly  it  docs  very 
much)  then  that  heathen  infants  should  be  in  a  condition  of  being 
rescued  fix)m  the  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  christian  infants,  is  a 
strange  unlooked-for  affirmative,  and  can  no  way  be  justified  or  made 
probable,  but  by  affirming  it  to  be  against  the  justice  of  God  to 
condemn  any  for  Adam's  sin.  Indeed  if  it  be  unjust  (as  I  have 
proved  it  is)  then  it  will  follow  that  none  shall  suffer  damnation  by 
it.  But  if  the  hopes  of  the  salvation  of  heathen  infants  be  to  be 
derived  only  from  God's  goodness,  though  God's  goodness  cannot 
fail,  yet  our  argument  may  fail ;  for  it  will  not  follow,  because  God  is 
good,  therefore  heathen  infants  shall  be  saved ;  for  it  might  as  well 
follow,  God  is  good,  therefore  heathens  shall  be  no  heathens,  but  all 
turn  Christians ;  these  things  do  not  follow  affirmatively ;  but  nega- 
tively they  do.  For  if  it  were  against  God's  goodness  that  they 
should  be  reckoned  in  Adam  unto  eternal  death,  then  it  is  also 
against  His  justice,  and  against  God  all  the  way;  and  then  they 
who  affirm  they  were  so  reckoned,  must  shew  some  revelation  to 
assure  us  that  although  it  be  just  in  God  to  damn  all  heathens, 
yet  that  He  is  so  good  that  He  will  not.  For  so  long  as  there  is 
no  revelation  of  any  such  goodness,  there  is  this  principle  to  con- 
test against  it,  I  mean,  their  affirming  that  they  are  in  Adam  justly 
liable  to  damnation;  and  therefore  without  disparagement  to  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  heathen  infants  may  perish :  for  it  is  never 
against  God's  goodness  to  throw  a  sinner  into  helb. 

7.  But  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  question.  Some  good  men  and 
wise  suppose  that  tne  sublapsarian  presbyterians  can  be  confuted  in 
their  pretended  grounds  of  absolute  reprobation,  although  we  grant 
that  Adam's  sin  is  damnable  to  his  posterity,  provided  we  say,  that 
though  it  was  damnable,  yet  it  shall  never  damn  us.  Now  though 
I  wish  it  could  be  done,  that  they  and  I  might  not  differ  so  much  as 
in  a  circumstance,  yet  first  it  is  certain  that  the  men  they  speak  of 

f  ['  and  then. .  hell.'  In  A  thas,  'And  least  there  would  be  no  principle  such  aa 
tb«n  cither  we  should  find  some  revels-  is  this  pretence  of  being  guilty  of  damna* 
tioa  of  God's  honour  in  scripture,  or  at     tiou  in  Adam,  to  contest  agaiust  it' j 
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can  never  be  confuted  upon  the  stock  of  God's  justice^  because  as  the 
one  says  it  is  just  that  God  should  actually  damn  all  for  the  sin  of 
Adam  :  so  the  other  says  it  is  just  that  God  should  actually  sentence 
all  to  damnation ;  and  so  there  the  case  is  equal.  Secondly^  they 
cannot  be  confuted  upon  the  stock  of  Qod's  goodness ;  because  the 
emanations  of  that  are*  wholly  arbitrary^  and  though  there  are  nega- 
tive measures  of  it,  as  there  is  of  God's  infinity,  and  we  know  God's 
goodness  to  be  inconsistent  with  some  things,  yet  there  are  no  posi- 
tive measures  of  this  goodness ;  and  no  man  can  tell  how  much  it 
will  do  for  us ;  and  therefore  without  a  revelation,  things  may  be 
sometimes  hoped,  which  yet  may  not  be  presumed;  and  therefore 
here  also  they  are  not  to  be  confuted :  and  as  for  the  particular  scrip- 
tures, unless  we  have  the  advantage  of  essential  reason  taken  from 
the  divine  attributes,  they  will  oppose  scripture  to  scripture,  and 
have  as  much  advantage  to  expound  the  opposite  places  as  the  Jews 
have  in  their  questions  of  the  Messias ;  and  therefore  si  tneos  ipse 
corymhos  neclerem,  if  I  might  make  mine  own  arguments  in  their 
society,  and  with  their  leave,  I  would  upon  that  very  account  suspect 
the  usual  discourses  of  the  effects  and  economy  of  original  sin. 

8.  For  where  will  they  reckon  the  beginning  of  predestination  P 
will  they  reckon  it  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  or  in  Christ  immediately 
promised?  If  in  Adam,  then  they  return  to  the  presbvteriau  way, 
and  run  upon  all  the  rocks  before  reckoned,  enough  to  break  all  the 
world  in  pieces.  If  in  Christ  they  reckon  it  (and  so  they  do)  then 
thus  I  argue ; — K  we  are  all  reckoned  in  Christ  before  we  were  bom, 
then  how  can  we  be  reckoned  in  Adam  when  we  are  born  P  I  speak 
as  to  the  matter  of  predestination  to  salvation  or  damnation :  for  as 
for  the  intermedial  temporal  evils  and  dangers  spiritual,  and  sad 
infirmities,  they  are  our  nature,  and  might  with  justice  have  been  all 
the  portion  God  had  given  to  Adam,  and  therefore  may  be  so  to  us, 
and  consequently  not  at  all  to  be  reckoned  in  this  enquiry.  But 
certainly  as  to  the  main. 

9.  If  God  looks  upon  us  all  in  Clirist,  then  by  Him  we  are  rescued 
from  Adam,  so  much  is  done  for  us  before  we  were  bom.  For  if  this 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  till  after  we  were  born,  then  Adam's  sin  pre- 
vailed really  in  some  periods,  and  to  some  effects  for  which  God  in 
Christ  had  provided  no  remedy :  for  it  gave  no  remedy  to  children 
till  after  they  were  bom,  but  irremediably  they  were  bom  children  of 
wrath ;  but  if  a  remedy  were  given  to  children  before  they  were  bom, 
then  they  are  bom  in  Christ,  not  in  Adam ;  but  if  tliis  remedy  was 
not  given  to  children  before  th^  were  bom,  then  it  follows  that  we  were 
not  at  first  looked  upon  in  Christ,  but  in  Adam,  and  consequently 
he  was  caput  jprdsdestinationis,  'the  head  of  predestination,'  or  else 
there  were  two,  the  one  before  we  were  bom,  the  other  after.   So  that 

—  hsrct  letholis  arundo  *, 
»  ['  being*  A,]  •  [Virg.  iEu.  iv.  73.] 
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the  arrow  sticks  fast,  and  it  cannot  be  pulled  out  unless  by  other  in- 
struments than  are  commonly  in  fashion.  However  it  be,  yet  methinks 
this  a  very  good  probable  argument. 

As  Adam  sinned  before  any  child  was  born,  so  was  Christ  pro- 
mised before ;  and  that  our  Redeemer  sliall  not  have  more  force  upon 
children  that  they  should  be  bom  beloved  and  quitted  from  wrath, 
than  Adam  our  progenitor  shall  have  to  cause  that  we  be  bom  hated 
and  in  a  damnable  condition,  wants  so  many  degrees  of  probability, 
that  it  seems  to  dishonour  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  reputation  of 
His  goodness  and  the  power  of  His  redemption. 

For  this  serves  as  an  antidote  and  antinomy  of  their  great  objection 
pretended  by  these  learned  persons :  for  whereas  they  say  they  the 
rather  affirm  this  because  it  is  an  honour  to  the  redemption  which 
our  Saviour  wrought  for  us,  that  it  rescued  us  from  the  sentence  of 
damnation  which  we  had  incurred :  to  this  I  say,  that  the  honour 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  does  no  way  depend  upon  our  imaginations 
and  weak  propositions ;  and  neither  can  the  reputation  and  honour  of 
the  divine  goodness  borrow  aids  and  artificial  supports  from  the  dLs- 
honour  of  His  justice ;  and  it  is  no  reputation  to  a  physician  to  say 
he  hath  cured  us  of  an  evil  which  we  never  had ;  and  shall  we  accuse 
the  Father  of  mercies  to  have  wounded  us  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
the  Son  may  have  the  honour  to  have  cured  us  ?  I  understand  not 
that.  He  that  makes  a  necessity  that  he  may  find  a  remedy,  is  like 
the  Roman''  whom  Cato  found  fault  withal ;  he  would  commit  a  fault 
that  he  might  beg  a  pardon;  he  had  rather  write  bad  Greek  that  he 
might  make  an  apology,  than  write  good  Latin  and  need  none.  But 
however,  Christ  hath  done  enough  for  us,  even  all  that  we  did  need ; 
and  since  it  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  we  should  pay  Him  all 
honour,  we  may  remember  that  it  is  a  greater  favour  to  us  that  by 
the  benefit  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  the  lamb  slain  from  tlie 
beginning  of  the  world,  we  were  reckoned  in  Christ,  and  bom  in  the 
accoimts  of  the  divine  favour ;  I  say,  it  is  a  greater  favour  that  we 
were  bora  under  the  redemption  of  Christ,  than  under  the  sentence 
and  damnation  of  Adam,  and  to  prevent  an  evil  is  a  greater  favour 
than  to  cure  it ;  so  that  if  to  do  honour  to  God's  goodness  and  to  the 
graces  of  our  Redeemer,  we  will  suppose  a  need,  we  may  do  Him 
more  honour  to  suppose  that  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman  did  do 
us  as  early  a  good  as  the  sin  of  Adam  could  do  us  mischief;  and 
therefore  that  in  Christ  we  are  born  quitted  from  any  such  supposed 
sentence,  and  not  that  we  bring  it  upon  our  shoulders  into  the  world 
with  us.     But  this  thing  relies  only  upon  their  suppositions. 

For  if  we  will  speak  of  what  is  really  true  and  plainly  revealed ; 
from  all  the  sins  of  all  mankind  Christ  came  to  redeem  us ;  He  came 
to  give  us  a  supernatural  birth ;  to  tell  us  all  His  Father's  will ;  to 
reveal  to  us  those  glorious  promises  upon  the  expectation  of  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  do  every  thing  that  is  required.     He  came 

«  [Sec  vol.  vl  p.  171.] 
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to  bring  us  gracc^  and  life^  and  spirit ;  to  strengthen  us  against  all 
the  powers  of  hell  and  earth ;  to  sanctify  our  afflictions,  which  from 
Adam  by  natural  generation  descended  on  us ;  to  take  out  the  sting 
of  death,  to  make  it  an  entrance  to  immortal  life;  to  assure  us  of 
resurrection ;  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  an  advocate  for  us,  when 
we  by  infirmity  commit  sin ;  to  pardon  us  when  we  repent.  Nothing 
of  which  could  be  derived  to  us  from  Adam  by  our  natural  genera- 
tion. Mankind  now  taken  in  his  whole  constitution  and  design,  is 
like  the  birds  of  paradise  wliich  travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Molucca 
islands ;  born  without  legs,  but  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  re- 
compence  made  to  them  for  that  defect ;  and  they  always  hover  in 
the  air  and  feed  on  the  dew  of  heaven :  so  are  we  birds  of  paradise, 
but  cast  out  from  thence,  and  bom  without  legs,  without  strength  to 
walk  in  the  laws  of  God  or  to  go  to  heaven ;  but  by  a  power  from 
above  we  are  adopted  in  our  new  birth  to  a  celestial  conversation,  we 
feed  on  the  dew  of  heaven.  *'The  just  does  live  by  faith,''  and 
breathes  in  this  new  life  by  the  spirit  of  God.  For  from  the  first 
Adam  nothing  descended  to  us  but  an  infirm  body,  and  a  naked  soul, 
evil  example  and  a  body  of  death,  ignorance  and  passion,  hard  labour 
and  a  cursed  field,  a  captive  soul  and  an  imprisoned  body ;  that  is, 
a  soul  naturally  apt  to  comply  with  the  appetites  of  the  body  and  its 
desires,  whether  reasonable  or  excessive :  and  though  these  things 
were  not  direct  sins  to  us  in  their  natural  abode  and  first  principle, 
yet  they  are  proper  inherent  miseries  and  principles  of  sin  to  us  in 
their  emanation.  But  from  this  state  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  all 
by  His  grace  and  by  His  spirit,  by  His  life  and  by  His  death,  by 
His  doctrine  and  by  His  sacraments,  by  His  promises  and  by  His 
revelations,  by  His  resurrection  and  by  His  ascension,  by  His  inter- 
ceding for  us  and  judging  of  us ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  conjugation  of 
glorious  things  great  enough  to  amaze  us,  and  to  merit  from  us  all 
our  services,  and  all  our  love,  and  all  the  glorifications  of  God,  I  am 
sure  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  by  any  supposed  need  of  which  we 
have  no  revelation.  There  is  as  much  done  for  us  as  we  could  need, 
and  more  than  we  could  ask, 

Nempe  quod  **  optanti  Divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderct,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro ! 

Vlvite  felices  animae  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua®. —  t 

The  meaning  of  which  words  I  render,  or  at  least  recompense  with 
the  verse  of  a  psalm'. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I'lef  pay  my  vow, 
My  knees  in  thanks  to  Thee  shall  bow, 
For  Thou  my  life  kcep'st  from  the  grave, 
And  doftt  my  feet  from  falling  save, 
That  with  the  living  in  Thy  sight 
I  may  enjoy  eternal  light 

«J  ['  Turne,  quod.'  &c.— Virg.  iEu.ix.6.]  '  Ps.  Iri.  by  Bp.  King. 

•  I  Virg.  i«:n.  iii.  493.]  t  [Sic  ed.] 
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For  thus  what  Ahasuerns^  said  to  Esther^  Veteres  liieraa  tmUa\ 
'  change  the  old  letters/  is  done  by  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Eva  is  changed  into  Ave^  and  although  it  be  true  what  Bensirach* 
said^  "  Erom  the  woman  is  the  beginning  of  sin^  and  by  her  we  all 
die/'  yet  it  is  now  changed  by  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer,  from  a 
woman  is  the  beginning  of  our  restitution,  and  in  Him  we  all  live. 
Thus  are  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  renewed  by  the  second 
Adam;  ivaroXrj,  bv<ns,  ipKTos,  fifirrjiippCa,  'the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south/  are  represented  in  the  Second  Adam  as  well  as  the  first, 
and  rather,  and  to  better  purposes,  because  'if  sin  did  abound,  grace 
shall  superabound/ 


I  have  now,  madam,  given  to  you^  such  accounts  as  I  hope,  being 
added  to  my  other  papers,  may  satisfy  not  only  your  ladyship,  but 
those  to  whom  this  account  may  be  communicated.  I  shall  only 
now  beg  your  patience,  since  you  have^  been  troubled  with  questions 
and  enqmries,  and  objections,  and  httle  murmurs,  to  hear  my  answers 
to  such  of  them  as  have  been  brought  to  me. 

Object.  1)  I  am  complained  of  that  'I  would  trouble  the  world 
with  a  new  thing,  which  let  it  be  never  so  true,  yet  unless  it  were 
very  useful,  will  hardly  make  recompeuce  for  the  trouble  I  put  the 
world  to  in  this  enquiry.' 

I  answer,  that  for  the  newness  of  it  I  have  already  given  accounts, 
that  the  opinions  which  I  impugn,  as  they  are  no  direct  parts  of  the 
article  of  original  sin,  so  they  are  newer  than  the  truth  which  I  have 
asserted.  But  let  what  I  say  seem  as  new  as  the  reformation  did 
when  Luther  first  preached  against  indulgences,  the  pretence  of 
novelty  did  not,  and  we  say  ought  not  to  have  affrighted  him; 
and  therefore  I  ought  also  to  look  to  what  I  say  that  it  be  true, 
and  the  truth  will  prove  its  age.  But  to  speak  freely,  madam, 
though  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  antiquity,  yet  it  is  the  prime 
antiquity  of  the  church,  the  ages  of  martyrs  and  holiness  that  I 
mean,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  them  my  opinion  hath  much  more 
warrant  than  the  contrary.  But  for  the  descending  ages,  I  give 
that  veneration  to  the  great  names  of  them  that  went  before  us 
which  themselves  gave  to  their  predecessors;  I  honour  their  me- 
mory, I  read  their  books,  I  imitate  their  piety,  I  examine  their  argu- 
ments; for  therefore  they  did  write  them,  and  where  the  reasons 
of  the  moderns  and  theirs  seem  equal,  I  turn  the  balance  on  the 
elder  side,  and  follow  them;  but  where  a  scruple  or  a  grain  of 
reason  is  evidently  in  the  other  balance,  1  must  follow  that.  Nempe 
qui  ante  nos  Uta  moverunt,  nan  domini  noslri,  sed  duces  sunt,  Seneca, 

^  [Esth.  Yiii.  6.]  k  [« to  your  honour'  A.] 

*  [Ecclui.  XIV.  83.]  •  l*  your  honour  hath'  A.] 
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ep.  TxiiW.^,  'they  that  taught  of  this  article  before  me  aie  good 
guides^  but  no  lords  and  masters;'  for  I  must  acknowledge  none 
upon  earth;  for  so  am  I  commanded  by  my  Master  that  is  in 
heaven ;  and  I  remember  what  we  were  taught  in  Falingenius",  when 
we  were  boys ; 

Quicquid  Aristoteles  vel  qnivis  dicat,  eorum 
Dicta  nihil  moror  a  vero  cum  forte  recedunt : 
Saepe  grares  magnosque  viros  famaque  verendos 
Errare  et  labi  contingit,  plurima  secum 
Ingenia  in  tenebraa  consueti  nominis  alti 
Auctoresy  ubi  connirent,  deducera  eaadem. 

If  Aristotle  be  deceived,  and  say  that's  true 

What  nor  himself  nor  others  ever  knew, 

I  Icare  his  text,  and  let  his  scholars  talk 

Till  they  be  hoarse  or  weary  in  their  walk  ; 

When  wise  men  err,  though  their  fame  ring  like  bells, 

I  scape  a  danger  when  I  leave  their  spells. 

For  although  they  that  are  dead  some  ages  before  we  were  bom, 
have  a  reverence  due  to  them^  yet  more  is  due  to  truth  tfatit  shall 
never  die;  and  God  is  not  wanting  to  our  industry  any  more  than 
to  theirs ;  but  blesses  every  age  with  the  understanding  of  His  truths. 
jElatibus  omnibus,  omnidM  hominibus  communis  sapientia  est^  nee 
illam  ceu  peculium  licet  antiquitati  gratulari,  'all  ages^  and  all 
men  have  their  advantages  in  their  enquiries  after  truth ;  neither  is 
wisdom  appropriate  to  our  fathers/  And  because  even  wise  men 
may  be  deceived^  and  therefore  that  when  I  find  it,  or  suppose  it  so 
(for  that's  all  one  as  to  me  and  my  duty)  I  must  go  after  truth 
wherever  it  is ;  certainly  it  will  be  less  expected  from  me  to  follow 
the  popular  noises  and  the  voices  of  the  people,  who  are  not  to 
teach  us,  but  to  be  taught  by  us,  and  I  oelieve  myself  to  have 
reason  to  complain  when  men  are  angry  at  a  doctrine  because  it  is 
not  commonly  taught ;  that  is,  when  they  are  impatient  to  be  taught 
a  truth,  because  most  men  do  already  believe  a  lie.  Recti  apud  nos 
locum  tenet  error  ubi  pvMicus /actus  est,  so  Seneca,  epist.  cxxiii.®, 
complained  in  his  time.  It  is  a  strange  title  to  truth  which  error 
can  pretend,  for  its  being  public ;  and  we  refuse  to  follow  an  unusual 
truth,  quasi  honestius  sit  quiafrequentius  ;,  and  indeed  it  were  well  to 
do  so  in  those  propositions  whicn  p  have  no  truth  in  them  but  what 
they  borrow  from  men's  opinions,  and  are  for  nothing  tolerable,  but 
that  they  are  usual. 

Object.  2)  '  But  what  necessity  is  there  in  my  publication  of  this 
doctrine,  supposing  it  were  true ;  for  all  truths  are  not  to  be  spoken 
at  all  times;  and  if  a  truth  gives  offence  it  is  better  to  let  men 
alone  than  to  disturb  the  peace.' 

I  answer  with  the  labouring  man's  proverb,  a  pennyworth  of  ease 

"»  [tom.  ii.  p.  126.]  Svo.  Basil.  1563.] 

"  [In  poeniate  cui  nomen  '  Zodiacua  °  [torn.  ii.  p.  6M>.] 

vit»,'  lib,  riii.  sive  '  scorpio,'  p.  187. —  P  ['who'  A.] 
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is  worth  a  penny  at  any  time;  and  a  little  truth  is  worth  a  little 
peace^  every  day  of  the  week ;  and  cateris  paribus,  truth  is  to  be 
preferred  before  peace;  not  every  trifling  truth  to  a  considerable 
peace ;  but  if  the  truth  be  material  it  makes  recompence^  though  it 
brings  a  great  noise  along  with  it;  and  if  the  breach  of  peace  be 
nothing  but  that  men  talk  in  private,  or  declaim  a  httle  in  public, 
truly  %  madam,  it  is  a  very  pitiful  little  proposition  the  discovery 
of  which  in  truth  will  not  make  recompence  for  the  prattHng  of 
disagreeing  persons.  Truth  and  peace  make  an  excellent  yoke, 
but  the  truth  of  God  is  always  to  be  preferred  before  the  peace  of 
men,  and  therefore  our  ble^ed  Saviour'  came  'not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword;'  that  is.  He  knew  His  doctrine  would  cause  great 
divisions  of  heart,  but  yet  He  came  to  persuade  us  to  peace  and 
unity.  Indeed  if  the  truth  be  clear,  and  yet  of  no  great  effect  in 
the  live^  of  men,  in  government,  or  in  the  honour  of  God,  then  it 
ought  not  to  break  the  peace ;  that  is,  it  may  not  run  out  of  its 
retirement  to  disquiet  them  to  whom  their  rest  is  better  than  that 
knowledge.  But  if  it  be  brought  out  already,  it  must  not  be  de- 
serted positively,  though  peace  goes  away  in  its  stead.  So  that 
peace  is  rather  to  be  deserted  than  any  truth  should  be  renounced 
or  denied,  but  peace  is  rather  to  be  procured  or  continued  than 
some  truth  offered.  This  is  my  sense,  madam,  when  the  case  is 
otherwise  than  I  suppose  it  to  be  at  present.  For  as  for  the  present 
case,  there  must  be  two  when  there  is  a  falling  out  or  a  peace 
broken ;  and  therefore  I  will  secure  it  now :  for  let  any  man  dissent 
from  me  in  this  article,  I  will  not  be  troubled  at  him ;  he  may  do  it 
with  liberty,  and  with  my  charity.  If  any  man  is  of  my  opinion,  I 
confess  I  love  him  the  better,  but  if  he  refuses  it,  I  will  not  love 
him  less  after  than  I  did  before;  but  he  that  dissents,  and  reviles 
me,  must  expect  from  me  no  other  kindness  but  that  I  forgive  him, 
and  pray  for  him,  and  offer  to  reclaim  him,  and  that  I  resolve  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  either  hate  him  or  reproach  him.  And  that 
still  in  the  greatest  of  his  difference,  I  refuse  not  to  give  him  the 
communion  of  a  brother,  I  believe  I  shall  be  chidden  by  some  or 
other  for  my  easiness  and  want  of  fierceness,  which  they  call  zeal ; 
but  it  is  a  fault  of  my  nature,  a  part  of  my  original  sin  : 

Unicuiqae  dedit  vitium  natura  creato, 
Mi  natura  aliquid  semper  amare  dedit*. 

Some  weakness  to  each  man  by  birth  descends, 
To  me  too  great  a  kindness  nature  lends. 

But  if  the  peace  can  be  broken  no  more  than  thus,  I  suppose  the 
truth  which  I  publish  will  do  more  than  make  recompence  for  the 
noise  that  in  clubs  and  conventicles  is  made  over  and  above.  So 
long  as  I  am  thus  resolved  there  may  be  injury  done  to  me,  but  there 
can  be  no  duel  or  loss  of  peace  abroad.  For  a  single  anger,  or  a 
displeasure  on  one  side,  is  not  a  breach  of  peace  on  both ;  and  a  war 

1  [•  truly  then'  A.]  '  [Matt.  x.  34.]  •  Propert  [lib.  IL  el.  22.  17.] 
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cannot  be  made  by  fewer  than  a  bargain  can^  in  which  always  there 
must  be  two  at  least. 

Object.  S)  But  as  to  the  thing;  if  it  be  enquired,  Tly  Xoyos  cis 
oUobofiCav  xp€Cas,  *  what  profit,  what  use,  wliat  edification  is  there^ 
what  good  to  souls,  what  honour  to  Qod  by  this  new  explication  of 
the  article  Y 

I  answer,  that  the  usual  doctrines  of  original  sin  are  made  the 
great  foundation  of  the  horrible  proposition  concerning  absolute  re- 
probation ;  the  consequences  of  it  reproach  God  with  injustice,  they 
'charge  Ood  foolishly V  and  deny  His  goodness  and  His  wisdom  in 
many  instances :  and  whatsoever  can  upon  the  account  of  the  divine 
attributes  be  objected  against  the  fierce  way  of  absolute  decrees;  all 
that  can  be  brought  for  the  reproof  of  their  usual  propositions  con- 
cerning original  sin.  For  the  consequences  are  plam ;  and  by  them 
tlie  necessity  of  my  doctrine,  and  its  usefulness  may  be  understood. 
For 

1.  K  God  decrees  us  to  be  bom  sinners,  then  He  makes  us  to  be 
sinners,  and  then  where  is  His  goodness  P 

2.  If  God  does  damn  any  for  that.  He  damns  us  for  what  we 
could  not  help,  and  for  what  Himself  did,  and  then  where  is  His 
justice  ? 

3.  If  God  sentence  us  to  that  damnation  which  He  cannot  in 
justice  inflict,  where  is  His  wisdom  ? 

4.  If  God  for  the  sin  of  Adam  brings  upon  us  a  necessity  of  sin- 
ning, where  is  our  liberty  ?  where  is  our  nature  ?  what  is  become  of 
all  laws,  and  of  all  virtue  and  vice  ?  how  can  men  be  distinguished 
from  beasts,  or  the  virtuous  from  the  vicious  ? 

5.  If  by  the  fall  of  Adam  we  are  so  wholly  ruined  in  our  facul- 
ties  that  we  cannot  do  any  good,  but  must  do  evil,  how  shall 
any  man  take  care  of  his  ways?  or  how  can  it  be  supposed  he 
should  strive  against  all  vice,  when  he  can  excuse  so  much  upon  his 
nature  ?  or  indeed  how  shall  he  strive  at  all  ?  For  if  all  actual  sins 
are  derived  from  the  original,  and  which  is  "  unavoidable,  and  yet  au 
unresistible  cause,  then  no  man  can  take  care  to  avoid  any  actual 
sin,  whose  cause  is  natural,  and  not  to  be  declined ;  and  then  where 
is  His  providence  and  government  ? 

6.  K  God  does  cast  infants  into  hell  for  the  sin  of  others,  and  yet 
did  not  condemn  devils  but  for  their  own  sin,  where  is  His  love  to 
mankind  P 

7.  If  God  chooseth  the  death  of  so  many  millions  of  persons  who 
are  no  simiers  upon  their  own  stock,  and  yet  swears  that  He  does  not 
love  the  death  of  a  sinner,  viz.,  sinning  with  his  own  choice ;  how 
can  that  be  credible.  He  should  love  to  kill  innocents,  and  yet  should 
love  to  spare  the  criminal  ?  where  then  is  His  mercy,  and  where  is 
His  truth  ? 

»  [vid.  Job  i.  22.]  »  ['  and  then  i»'  A.] 
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8.  If  God  hath  given  us  a  nature  by  derivation  which  is  wholly 
corrupted^  then  how  can  it  be  that  all  which  God  made  is  good  f 
For  though  Adam  corrupted  himself^  yet  in  propriety  of  speaking  we 
did  not,  but  this  was  the  decree  of  God ;  and  then  where  is  the 
excellency  of  {lis  providence  and  power,  where  is  the  glory  of  the 
creation  ? 

Because  therefore  that  God  is  all  goodness,  and  justice,  and  wis- 
dom, and  love,  and  that  He  governs  all  things  and  all  men  wisely 
and  holily,  and  according  to  the  capacities  of  their  natures  and  per- 
sons ;  that  He  gives  us  a  wise  law,  and  binds  that  law  on  us  by  pro- 
mises and  threatenings ;  I  had  reason  to  assert  these  glories  of  the 
divine  majesty,  and  remove  the  hindrances  of  a  good  life;  since 
every  tiling  can  hinder  us  from  living  well,  but  scarcely  can  all  the 
arguments  of  God  and  man,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell, 
persuade  us  to  strictne^  and  severity. 

Qui  serere  ingenuum  volet  agrum, 
Liberet^  arva  prius  frutJcibus, 
Falce  nibos  filicemque  resecet  *, 
Ut  nova  fruge  gravis  Ceres  eat. 

He  that  will  sow  his  field  with  hopeftil  seed, 
Most  every  bramble,  every  thistle  weed ; 
And  when  each  hindrance  to  the  grain  is  gone, 
A  fruitful  crop  shall  rise  of  corn  alone. 

When  therefore  there  were  so  many  ways  made  to  the  devil,  I 
was  willing,  amongst  many  others,  to  stop  this  also ;  and  I  dare  say 
few  questions  in  Christendom  can  say  half  so  much  in  justification  of 
their  own  usefulness  and  necessity. 

I  know,  madam,  that  they  who  are  of  the  other  side  do  and  will 
disavow  most  of  these  consequences ;  and  so  do  all  the  world  all  the 
evils  which  their  adversaries  say  do  follow  from  their  opinions ;  but 
yet  all  the  world  of  men  that  perceive  such  evils  to  follow  from  a 
proposition,  think  themselves  bound  to  stop  the  progression  of  such 
opinions  from  whence  they  believe  such  evils  may  arise.  If  the 
church  of  Rome  did  beUeve  that  all  those  horrid  things  were  charge- 
able upon  transubstantiation,  and  upon  worshipping  of  images,  which 
we  charge  upon  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  would  as 
much  disown  the  propositions  as  now  they  do  the  consequents ;  and 
yet  I  do  as  little  doubt  but  that  we  do  well  to  disown  the  first,  be- 
cause we  espy  the  latter :  and  though  the  man  be  not,  yet  the  doc- 
trines are  highly  chargeable  with  the  evils  that  follow :  it  may  be 
the  men  espy  them  not,  yet  from  the  doctrines  they  do  certainly  fol- 
low ;  and  there  are  not  in  the  world  many  men  who  own  that  which 
is  ^  evil  in  the  pretence,  but  many  do  such  as  are  dangerous  in  the 
effect ;  and  this  doctrine  which  I  have  reproved  I  take  to  be  one  of 
them. 

^  [aL  •  Uberat/  *rc«!cat.']  Boeth.,  lib.  iii.  metr.  1.  [p.  1008.]    "^  [*that  is*  A.] 
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Object.  4.) '  But  if  original  sin  be  not  a  sin  properly,  why  are 
cliildren  baptized  ?  and  what  benefit  comes  to  them  by  baptism  f 

1.)  I  answer,  as  much  as  they  need  and  are  capable  of:  and  it 
may  as  well  be  asked,  why  were  all  the  sons  of  Abraham  circumcised, 
when  in  that  covenant  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  at  all?  For 
little  things  and  legal  impurities,  and  irregularities  there  were ;  but 
there  being  no  sacrifice  there  but  of  beasts,  whose  blood  could  not 
take  away  sin,  it  is  certain  and  plainly  taught  us  in  scripture  that  no 
rite  of  Moses  was  expiatory  of  sins.     But  2)  this  objection  can  press 
nothing  at  all ;  for  whv  was  Christ  baptized,  who  knew  no  sin  ?  But 
yet  'so  it  behoved  Hiin  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'     8)  Baptism  is 
called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth ;  and  therefore  since  in  Adam 
children  are  bom  only  to  a  natural  life  and  a  natural  death,  and  by 
this  they  can  never  arrive  at  heaven,  therefore  infants  are  baptizea, 
because  until  they  be  bom  anew,  they  can  never  have  title  to  the 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  be  heirs  of  heaven,  and  coheirs  of  Jesus. 
4)  By  baptism  children  are  made  partakers  of  the  holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  who  did  suppose  nature  to  be  so  perfect,  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  not  necessary*,  and  that  by  nature  alone  they  could 
go  to  heaven ;  which  because  I  affirm  to  be  impossible,  and  that  bap- 
tism is  therefore  necessary,  because  nature  is  insufficient  and  baptism 
is  the  great  channel  of  grace;  there  ought  to  be  no  envious  and 
ignorant  load  laid  upon  my  doctrine,  as  if  it  complied  with  the  Pela- 
gian, against  which  it  is  so  essentially  and  so  mainly  opposed  in  the 
main  difference  of  his  doctrine.     5)  Children  are  therefore  baptized, 
because  if  they  live  they  will  sin,  and  though  their  sins  are  not  par- 
poned  beforehand,  yet  in  baptism  they  are  admitted  to  that  state  of 
favour,  that  they  are  within  the  covenant  of  repentance  and  pardon  : 
and  this  is  expressly  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin,  lid.  i.  de  mtpL  et  con^ 
cup.,  cap.  26.  et  cap.  33.  et  tract,  cxxiv.  in  Joan.     But  of  this  I 
have  already  given  larger  accounts  in  my  Discourse  of  Baptism,  part  ii. 
p.  1 94,  in  the  great  Exemplar^^.     6)  Children  are  baptized  for  the 
pardon  even  of  original  sin;  this  may  be  affirmed  'truly,'  but  yet 
'  improperly :'  for  so  far  as  it  is  imputed,  so  far  also  it  is  remissible  ; 
for  the  evil  that  is  done  by  Adam,  is  also  taken  away  in  Christ ;  and 
it  is  imputed  to  us  to  very  evil  purposes,  as  I  have  already  explicated : 
but  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  who  believed  then  the  sin  to  be  taken 
away,  when  the  evil  of  punishment  is  taken  off;  so  is  original  sin 
taken  away  in  baptism ;  for  though  the  material  part  of  the  evil  is 
not  taken  away,  yet  the  curse  in  idl  the  sons  of  God  is  turned  into  a 
blessing,  and  is  made  an  occasion  of  reward,  or  an  entrance  to  it. 
Now  in  all  this  I  affirm  all  that  is  tme,  and  aU  that  is  probable :  for 

'  Vide  August  de  gratis  Palestin.  [sc.  in  Julian.,  lib.  i.  cap.  54.  [col.  898.]  et 

Pelagii   iu   synodo   Palestin.,  cap.  6. —  lib.  de  peccat.  orig.  cap.  21.  [col.  262sq.] 
torn.  X.  col.  200  sqq.]  et  lib.  de  natur.  et  y  [vol.  ii.  p.  238,  note  o;  wbich  place 

grat  cap.  21.  [col.  130.] — Opus  imporf.  see  for  the  preceding  references.] 
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in  the  same  sense  as  original  stain  is  a  sin^  so  does  baptism  bring  the 
pardon.  It  is  a  sin  metonjmically^  that  is^  because  it  is  the  effect  of 
one  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many ;  and  just  so  in  baptism  it  is  taken 
away,  that  it  is  now  the  matter  of  a  grace,  and  the  opportunity  of 
glory ;  and  upon  these  accounts  the  church  baptizes  all  her  children. 

Object.  5)  *  But  to  deny  original  sin  to  be  a  sin  properly  and  in- 
herently, is  expressly  against  the  words  of  S.  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter 
to  the  Romans/ 

If  it  be,  I  have  done ;  but  that  it  is  not,  I  have  these  things  to 
say.  1)  If  the  words  be  capable  of  any  interpretation,  and  can  be 
permitted  to  signify  otherwise  than  is  vulgarly  pretended,  I  suppose 
myself  to  have  given  reasons  sufficient  why  they  ought  to  be:  for 
an*  interpretation  that  does  violence  to  right  reason,  to  rehgion,  to 
holiness  of  life,  and  the  divine  attributes  of  God,  is  therefore  to  be 
rejected,  and  another  chosen ;  for  in  all  scriptures  all  good  and  all 
wise  men  do  it.  2)  The  words  in  question,  '  sin,'  and  '  sinner,'  and 
'  condemnation,'  are  frequently  used  in  scripture*  in  the  lesser  sense, 
and  '  sin'  is  taken  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  '  sin'  is  taken  for 
him  who  bore  the  evil  of  the  sin,  and  '  sin'  is  taken  for  legal  im- 
purity ;  and  for  Him  who  could  not  be  guilty,  even  for  Christ  him- 
self; as  I  have  proved  abeady**:  and  in  the  like  manner  'sinners' 
is  used,  by  the  rule  of  conjugates  and  denominatives;  but  it  is  so 
also  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba  the  mother  of  Solomon*^.  3)  For  the 
word  '  condemnation,'  it  is  by  the  apostle  himself  limited  to  signify 
temporal  death;  for  when  the  apostle*^  says,  'Death  passed  upon  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned;'  he  must  mean  temporal 
death ;  for  eternal  death  did  not  pass  upon  all  men ;  or  if  he  means 
etemsd  death,  he  must  not  mean  that  it  came  for  Adam's  sin :  but 
'inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned,'  tliat  is,  upon  all  those  upon 
whom  eternal  death  did  come,  it  came  because  they  also  have  sinned. 
For  if  it  had  come  for  Adam's  sin,  then  it  had  absolutely  descended 
upon  all  men;  because  from  Adam  all  men  descended,  and  there- 
fore all  men  upon  that  account  were  equally  guilty:  as  we  see  all 
men  die  naturally®.  4)  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  sin  imputed; 
therefore  not  of  sin  inherent :  and  if  imputed  only  to  such  purposes 
as  he  here  speaks  of,  viz.,  to  temporal  death,  then  it  is  neither  a  sin 
properly,  nor  yet  imputable  to  eternal  death  so  far  as  is  or  can  be 
implied  by  the  apostle's  words.  And  in  this  I  am  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  the  discourse  of  S.  Irenseus  to  this  purpose,  Hb.  iii.  cap. 
85 ^  Propter  hoc  et  initio  transgremoni^  Ada,  ^c,  'therefore  in  the 
beginning  of  Adam's  transgression  (as  the  scripture  tells)  God  did 
not  curse  Adam  but  the  earth  in  his  labours,  as  one  of  the  ancients 
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saith;  God  removed  the  curse  upon  the  earth  that  it  might  not 
abide  on  man.  But  the  condemnation  of  his  sin  he  received^  weari- 
ness and  labour^  and  to  eat  in  the  sweat  of  his  brows^  and  to  return 
to  dust  again:  and  Ukewise  the  woman  had  for  her  punishment, 
tediousness,  labours,  groans,  sorrows  of  child-birth,  and  to  serve  her 
husband;  that  they  might  not  wholly  perish  in  the  curse,  nor  yet 
despise  God  while  they  remained  without  punishment.  But  all  the 
curse  run  upon  the  serpent  who  seduced  them;  .  .  And  this  our 
Lord  in  the  gospel  saith  to  them  on  His  left  hand.  Go  ye  cursed 
into  everlasting  fire  which  My  Father  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels :  signifying  that  not  to  man  in  the  prime  intention  was 
eternal  fire  prepared,  but  to  him  who  was  the  seducer ;  .  .  but  this 
they  also  shall  justly  feel  who  like  them  without  repentance  and 
departing  from  them  persevere  in  the  works  of  malice*/  5)  The 
apostle  says*^,  'By  the  disobedience  of  one  many  were  made  sin- 
ners :'  by  which  it  appears*  that  we  in  this  have  no  sin  of  our 
own,  neither  is  it  at  all  our  own  formally  and  inherently ;  for  though 
eificiently  it  was  his,  and  effectively  ours  as  to  certain  purposes  of  im- 
putation ;  yet  it  could  not  be  a  sin  to  us  formally ;  because  it  was 
nnius  inodedientia,  'the  disobedience  of  one  man,'  therefore  in  no 
sense  could  it  be  properly  ours :  for  then  it  were  not  unius,  but  inobe- 
dientia  sin^nlorum,  Hhe  disobedience  of  all  men^/  6)  Whensoever 
another  man's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  relative,  therefore  because  it  is 
another's  and  imputed,  it  can  go  no  further  but  to  effect  certain  evils, 
to  afflict  the  relative,  and*'  to  punish  the  cause;  not  formally  to  deno- 
minate the  desceudent  or  relative  to  be  a  sinner ;  for  it  is  as  much  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  I  am  formally  by  him  a  sinner,  as  that  I  did 
really  do  his  action.  Now  '  to  impute'  in  scripture,  signifies  to  reckon 
as  if  he  had  done  it ;  '  not  to  impute'  is  to  treat  him  so  as  if  he  had 
not  done  it.  So  far  then  as  the  imputation  is,  so  far  we  are  reckoned 
as  sinners ;  but  Adam's  sin  being  by  the  apostle  signified  to  be  im- 
puted but  to  the  condemnation  or  sentence  to  a  temporal  death ;  so 
far  we  are  sinners  in  him,  that  is,  so  as  that  for  his  sake  death  was 
brought  upon  us ;  and  indeed  the  word  imputare,  '  to  impute,'  does 
never  signify  more,  nor  always  so  much.  Imjmtare  veto  frequenter 
ad  signijicationem  exprobrantis  accedit,  sed  ciira  repreAensionem,  says 
Laurentius  Valla^ ;  it  is  like  an  exprobration,  but  short  of  a  reproof; 
so  Quintilian"*,  Impulas^  nobis  propitios  ventos,  et  secundum  mare,  ac 
civitatis  opulenta  liberalitaiem,  '  thou  dost  impute,'  that  is,  upbraid 
to  us, '  our  prosperous  voyages,  and  a  calm  sea,  and  the  liberality  of  a 
rich  city.'  Impuiare  signifies  oftentimes  the  same  that  computare, '  to 
reckon  or  account :'  Nam  hac  in  quarta^  non  imputantur,  say  the 

t  [*  And  in  tliis  . . .  malice.'  deett  A.]  *  [Elegant  lat  lingr.,  vi.  44.1 

h  [Rom.  V.  19.]  ■  [Declam.  xiL  c.  25.  tonL  ii.  p.  266.] 

'  r  80  that  it  appears'  A.]  ■  [lege  *  imputa.*] 

i  ['  for  then  ...  all  men.'  deest  A.]  *  [scil.  *in  quarta  parte  hsreditatia.' 

^  [•  but'  A.]  — Marcui,  uW  infra.] 
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lawf  erSj  '  they  are  not  imputed/  that  is^  they  are  not  comjmted  or 
reckoned.  Thus  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  that  is,  it  is  put  into 
our  reckoning,  and  when  we  are  sick  and  die,  we  pay  our  symbols^ 
the  portion  of  evil  that  is  laid  upon  us ;  and  what  Marcus '^  said,  I 
may  say  in  this  case  with  a  little  variety,  Legata  in  hareditate  .  .  • 
9ive  legatum  datum  sit  Aaredi,  sive  percipere,  sive  deducere  vel  re* 
tinere  passtis  est,  ei  imputantur,  '  the  legacy  whether  it  be  given  or 
left  to  the  heir,  whether  he  may  take  it  or  keep  it,  is  still  imputed  to 
him ;'  that  is,  it  is  within  his  reckoning. — But  no  reason,  no  scripture, 
no  religion  does  enforce,  and  no  divine  attribute  does  permit,  that  we 
should  say  that  Ood  did  so  impute  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  that 
He  did  really  esteem  them  to  be  guilty  of  Adam's  sin ;  equally  cul- 
pable, equally  hateful.  For  if  in  this  sense  it  be  true  that  in  him  we 
sinned ;  then  we  sinned  as  he  did,  that  is,  with  the  same  malice,  in 
the  same  action ;  and  then  we  are  as  much  guilty  as  he ;  but  if  we 
have  sinned  less,  then  we  did  not  sin  in  himj  for  to  sin  in  liim, 
could  not  by  him  be  lessened  to  us ;  for  what  we  did  in  him  we  did 
by  him,  and  therefore  as  much  as  he  did ;  but  if  God  imputed  this 
sin  less  to  us  than  to  him,  then  this  imputation  supposes  it  only  to 
be  a  collateral  and  indirect  account  to  such  purposes  as  He  pleased : 
of  which  purposes  we  judge  by  the  analogy  of  faitli,  by  the  words  of 
scripture,  by  the  proportion  and  notices  of  the  divme  attributes. 
7)  There  is  nothing  in  the  design  or  purpose  of  the  apostle  that  can 
or  ought  to  infer  any  other  thing;  for  his  purpose  is  to  signify  that 
by  man's  sin  death  entered  into  the  world ;  which  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Ecclus.  XXV.  24,  expresses  thus,  A  muliere  factum  est  initium  peccati, 
et  inde  est  quod  morimur,  '  from  the  woman  is  the  beginning  of  sin, 
and  from  her  it  is  that  we  all  die :'  and  again,  Wisd.  ii.  24,  "  By 
the  envy  of  the  devil  death  came  into  the  world ;"  this  evil  being 
universal,  Christ  came  to  the  world,  and  became  our  head,  to  other 
purposes,  even  to  redeem  us  from  death ;  which  He  hath  begun  and 
will  finish  :  and  to  become  to  us  our  parent  in  a  new  birth,  the  author 
of  a  spiritual  life.  And  this  benefit  is  of  far  more  efficacy  by  Christ, 
than  the  evil  could  be  by  Adam;  and  as  by  Adam  we  are  made 
sinners,  so  by  Christ  we  are  made  righteous,  not  just  so,  but  so 
and  more ;  and  therefore  as  our  being  made  sinners  signifies  that  by 
him  we  die,  so  being  by  Clirist  made  righteous  must  at  least  signify 
that  by  Him  we  live:  and  this  is  so  evident  to  them  who  read 
8.  Paul's  words.  Bom.  v.,  from  verse  12  to  verse  19  inclusively,  that  I 
wonder  any  man  should  make  a  farther  question  concerning  them ; 
especially  since  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  who  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  greatest  and  the  best  expositors  of  scripture  °  that 
any  age  since  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  hath 
brought  forth,  have  so  understood  and  rendered  it. 

But  madam,  that  your  honour  may  read  the  words  and  their  sense 

■  [CiUnte  Laurent  Valla,  ubi  tupra.]  °  [Compare  p.  330,  uote  y,  aboTe.] 
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together^  and  see  that  without  violence  they  signify  what  I  have  said* 
and  no  more^  I  have  here  subjoined  a  paraphrase  of  them^  in  which 
if  I  jise  any  violence  I  can  very  easily  be  reproved. 

Rom.  V.  12.  "As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin :  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned,"  i.e. 

As  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  sin  had  its  beginning ;  and  by 
sin  death,  that  is,  the  sentence  and  preparations,  the  solennities  and 
addresses  of  death,  sickness,  calamity,  diminution  of  strengths,  old 
age,  misfortunes,  and  all  the  affections  of  mortality,  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  our  temporal  life;  and  so  this  mortality  and  condition  or 
state  of  death  passed  actually  upon  all  mankind ;  for  Adam  being 
thrown  out  of  paradise,  and  forced  to  live  with  his  cliildren  where 
they  had  no  trees  of  life  as  he  had  in  paradise,  was  remanded  to  his 
mortal,  natural  state;  and  therefore  death  passed  upon  them,  mor- 
tally seized  on  all,  '^  for  that  all  have  sinned ;"  that  is,  the  sin  was 
reckoned  to  all,  not  to  make  them  guilty  like  Adam ;  but  Adam's 
sin  passed  upon  all,  imprinting  this  real  calamity  on  us  all :  but  yet 
death  descended  also  upon  Adam's  posterity  for  their  own  sins ;  for 
since  all  did  sin,  all  should  die. — But  some  Greek  copies  leave  out 
the  second  koI,  which  indeed  seems  superfluous  and  of  no  significa- 
tion ;  but  then  the  sense  is  clearer,  and  the  following  words  are  the 
second  part  of  a  similitude,  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin :  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned."  But  ^<^'  <j(  signifies  p  neutrally :  and  the  meaning  is, 
'  As  Adam  died  in  his  own  sin,  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for 
their  own  sin :  in  the  sin  which  they  sinned,  in  that  sin  they  died : 
as  it  did  at  first  to  Adam,  by  whom  sin  fiirst  entered,  and  by  sin 
death ;  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  upon  whom  sin  pissed  :  that 
is,  in  the  same  method,  they  who  did  sin  should  die.'  But  then  he 
does  not  seem  to  say  that  all  did  sin :  for  he  presently  subjoins  that 
"  death  reigned  (even  upon  those  who  did  not  sin)  aftar  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression ;"  but  this  was  upon  another  account,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  words.  But  others  expound  ^<^'  ^  to  signifv 
masculinely,  and  to  relate  to  Adam,  viz.,  that  in  him  we  all  sinned. 
Now  although  this  is  less  consonant  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  and 
is  harsh  and  improper  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  sense,  yet  if 
it  were  so,  it  could  mean  but  this,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  of  uni- 
versal obligation;  and  in  him  we  are  reckoned  as  sinners,  obnox- 
ious to  his  sentence ;  for  by  his  sin  human  nature  was  reduced  to  its 
own  mortality^. 

13.  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  im- 
puted where  there  is  no  law." 

C£  p.  245  supra.]  ^  ['  But  some  . . .  mortality,  deest  A«] 
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And  marvel  not  that  death  did  presently  descend  on  all  mankind, 
even  before  a  law  was  given  them  with  an  appendent  penalty,  viz., 
with  the  express  intermination  of  death ;  for  they  did  do  actions  un- 
natural and  vile  enough,  but  yet  these  things  which  afterwards  upon 
the  publication  of  the  law  were  imputed  to  them  upon  their  personal 
account,  even  imto  death,  were  not  yet  so  imputed.  For  nature  aloue 
gives  rules,  but  does  not  directly  bind  to  penalties.  But  death  came 
upon  them  before  the  law  for  Adam's  sin :  for  with  him  God  being 
angry,  was  pleased  to  curse  liim  also  in  his  posterity,  and  leave  them 
also  in  their  mere  natural  condition,  to  wliich  yet  they  disposed  them- 
selves, and  had  deserved  but  too  much  by  committing  evil  things ; 
to  which  things,  although  before  the  law,  death  was  not  threatened, 
yet  for  the  anger  which  God  had  against  mankind,  He  left  that  death 
which  He  threatened  to  Adam  expressly,  by  implication  to  fall  upon 
the  posterity. 

14.  "  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses  (even  over 
them  that  had  not  sinned)  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, who  is  the  figure  of  Him  which  was  to  come.'' 

And  therefore  it  was  that  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
from  the  first  law  to  the  second;  from  the  time  that  a  law  was 
given  to  one  man,  till  the  time  a  law  was  given  to  one  nation ;  and 
although  men  had  not  sinned  so  grievously  as  Adam  did,  who  had 
no  excuse,  many  helps,  excellent  endowments,  mighty  advantages, 
trifling  temptations,  communication  with  God  himself,  no  disorder 
in  his  faculties,  free-will,  perfect  immunity  from  violence,  original 
righteousness,  perfect  power  over  his  faculties ;  yet  those  men,  such 
as  Abel  and  Seth,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  who  sinned  less,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  dis- 
advantages, were  left  to  fall  under  the  same  sentence.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  words,  "  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned," 
according  to  some  interpretations,  are  to  be  put  into  a  parenthesis : 
and  the  following  words,  "after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression," are  an  vTripParov,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  first  words, 
thus,  '  Death  reigned  fi*om  Adam  to  Moses  . .  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression:'  that  is,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  was  after- 
wards, '  Death  reigned  upon  men  (who  had  not  sinned)  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression;'  that  is,  hke  as  it  did  in  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  so  it  did  afterward ;  they  in  their  innocence 
died  as  Adam  did  in  his  sin  and  prevarication,  and  this  was  in  the 
similitude  of  Adam.  As  they  who  obtain  salvation  obtain  it  in  the 
similitude  of  Christ,  or  by  a  conformity  to  Christ :  so  they  who  die 
do  die  in  the  likeness  of  Adam;  Christ  and  Adam  being  the  two 
representatives  of  mankind.  For  this,  besides  <i  that  it  was  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  the  divine  providence  and  government,  it  did  also 

«  [<  But  it  is  .  .   For  this,  besides'  &c.  In  A  thus,  *  And  this,  besides'  &c.] 
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like  Janus'  look  TTp6<r(r(»i  Kal  iitiaaoi,  *  it  looked  forwards  as  well  as 
backwards/  and  became  a  type  of  Christy  or  of  Him  that  was  to 
come.  For  as  from  Adam  evil  did  descend  upon  his  natural  children, 
upon  the  account  of  God's  entercourse  with  Adam ;  so  did  good  de- 
scend upon  the  spiritual  children  of  the  second  Adam. 

15.  "  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift :  for  if  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
abounded  unto  many." 

This  should  have  been  the  latter  part  of  a  similitude,  but  upon 
further  consideration  it  is  found  that  as  in  Adam  we  die,  so  in 
Christ  we  live,  and  much  rather,  and  much  more ;  therefore  I  can- 
not say,  "as  by  one  man"  (vers.  12)  "so  by  one  man"  (vers.  15), 
but  much  more ;  for  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift,  for 
the  offence  of  one  did  run  over  unto  many,  and  those  many,  even  as 
it  were  all,  except  Enoch,  or  some  very  few  more,  of  whom  mention 
peradventure  is  not  made,  are  abeady  dead  upon  that  account,  but 
when  God  comes  by  Jesus  Christ  to  shew  mercy  to  mankind.  He 
does  it  in  much  more  abundance ;  He  may  be  angry  '  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  in  them  that  hate  Him,'  but  He  will  ^  shew 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  Him  /  to  a  thousand  gene- 
rations, and  in  ten  thousand  degrees ;  so  that  now  although  a  com- 
parison proportionate  w^as  at  first  intended,  yet  the  river  here  rises 
far  higher  than  the  fountain;  and  now  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  similitude  of  Adam  and  Christ,  but  that  as  much  hurt  was 
done  to  human  nature  by  Adam's  sin,  so  very  much  more  good  is 
done  to  mankind  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

16.  "And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of 
many  offences  unto  justification." 

And  the  first  disparity  and  excess  is  in  this  particular:  for  the 
judgment  was  hi  kvo^  ^fxapTTfa-avTos,  and  e^  kvbs  Trapaimifiaro^,  '  by 
one  man,  sinning  one  sin ;'  that  one  sin  was  imputed ;  but  by  Clirist, 
not  only  one  sin  was  forgiven  freely,  but  many  offences  were  remitted 
unto  justification;  and  secondly,  a  vast  disparity  there  is  in  this; 
that  the  descendents  from  Adam  were  perfectly  like  him  in  nature, 
his  own  real  natural  production,  and  they  sinned  (though  not  so 
bad)  yet  very  much,  and  therefore  there  was  a  great  parity  of  reason 
that  the  evil  which  was  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  to  his  children, 
should  yet  for  the  likeness  of  nature  and  of  sin  descend  upon  them, 
fiut  in  the  other  part  the  case  is  higlily  differing;  for  Christ  being 
our  patriarch  in  a  supernatural'  birth,  we  f^  infinitely  short  of 

'  ['spiritual' A.'] 
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Him,  and  are  not  so  like  Him  as  we  were  to  Adam,  and  yet  that  we 
in  greater  unlikeness  should  receive  a  greater  favour,  this  was  the 
excess  of  the  comparison,  and  this  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 

17.  "For  if  by  one  offence*'  (so  it  is  in  the  king's  MS.,)  or  "if  by 
,      one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which 

receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  Of  the  gift  of  righteousness, 
shall  reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ." 

And  this  is  the  third  degree,  or  measure  of  excess  of  efficacy  on 
Christ's  part,  over  it  was"  on  the  part  of  Adam.  For  if  the  sin  of 
Adam  alone  could  bring  death  upon  the  world,  who  by  imitation  of 
his  transgiession  on  the  stock  of  their  own  natural  choice  did  sin 
against  God,  though  not  after  the  simiHtude  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion :  much  more  shall  we  who  not  only  receive  the  aids  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  but  receive  them  also  in  an  abundant  measure,  receive  also 
the  effect  of  all  this,  even  to  reign  in  hfe  by  one  Jesus  Christ. 

18.  "Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 

Therefore  now  to  return  to  the  other  part  of  the  similitude  where 
I  began ;  although  I  have  shewn  the  great  excess  and  abundance  of 
grace  by  Christ,  over  the  evil  that  did  descend  by  Adam;  yet  the 
proportion  and  comparison  lies  in  the  main  emanation  of  death  from 
one,  and  life  from  the  other;  "judgment  unto  condemnation,"  that 
is,  the  sentence  of  death  came  upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of  one ; 
even  so,  by  a  like  economy  and  dispensation,  God  would  not  be 
behind  in  doing  an  act  of  grace,  as  He  did  before  of  judgment :  and 
as  that  judgment  was*  to  condemnation  by  the  offence  of  one :  so 
the  free  gift  and  the  grace  came  upon  all  to  justification  of  life,  by 
the  righteousness  of  one. 

19.  "For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners; 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 

The  sum  of  all  is  this ;  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man  Kareorti^ry- 
crav  ol  TToXXoi, '  many  wore  constituted'  or  pat  into  the  order  of  sinners, 
they  were  made  such  by  God's  appointment,  that  is,  not  that  God 
could  be  the  author  of  a  sin  to  any,  but  that  He  appointed  the  evil 
wliich  is  the  consequent  of  sin  to  be  upon  their  heads  who  descended 
from  the  sinner :  and  so  it  shall  be  on  the  other  side ;  for  by  the 
obedience  of  one,  even  of  Christ,  many  shall  be  made  or  constituted 
righteous.  But  still  this  must  be  with  a  supposition  of  what  was 
said  before,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference ;  for  we  are  made  much 
more  rigliteous  by  Clirist  than  we  were  sinners  by  Adam ;  and  the 

•  [Sic  odd.]  »  [*  was  not'  A.] 
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life  we  receive  by  Christ  shall  be  greater  than  the  death  by  Adam ; 
and  the  graces  we  derive  from  Christ,  shall  be  more  and  mightier 
than  the  corruption  and  declination  by  Adam ;  but  yd  as  one  is  the 
head,  so  is  the  other  :  one  is  the  beginning  of  sin  ana  death,  and  the 
other  of  life  and  righteousness. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  particulars  out  of  S.  Paul,  but  I  shall 
choose  only  to  recite  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  New  testament 
translated  into  Latin  by  that  excellent  linguist  and  worthy  person 
Dr.  Dudley  Loftus**;  the  words  are  these,  "And  therefore,  as  by  the 
iniquity  of  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  that  sin 
death  came  upon  all  men,  therefore  because  that  sin  is  imputkd  to 
ALL  MEN,  even  those  who  knew  not  what  that  sin  was*.  Until  the 
law  came,  sin  remained  in  the  world,  not  known  what  it  was,  when  sin 
was  not  reckoned  because  as  vet  at  that  time  the  commandment  of 
the  law  was  not  come.  Nevertheless  death  did  after  reign  from 
Adam  until  Moses,  as  well  in  those  that  did  sin  as  in  those  that  did 
not  sin  by  that  sin  of  Adam,  because  every  one  was  created  in  the 
similitude  of  Adam,  and  because  Adam  was  a  type  of  Him  that  was 
to  come.  But  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  our  iniquity  was  the 
grace  of  God  to  us.  If  for.  the  offence  of  one  man  many  are  dead, 
how  much  more  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  gift  of  Him  who 
did  gratify  us,  by  one  man,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ,  life  hath  abounded 
upon  many  ?  Neither  for  the  measure  of  the  sin  which  was  of  one 
man,  was  there  the  hke  reckoning  or  account  of  the  grace  of  God. 
For  if  the  condemnation  of  sin  proceeding  from  one  man  caused  that 
by  that  sin  all  should  be  punished,  how  much  rather  shall  His  grace 
purify  us  from  our  sins,  and  give  to  us  eternal  life  ?  If  the  sin  of  one 
made  death  to  reign,  and  by  the  offence  of  one  man  death  did  rule  in 
us,  how  much  more  therefore  shall  the  grace  of  one  man  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  gift  justify  us  and  make  us  to  reign  in  life  eternal?  And  as 
by  the  offence  of  one  man  many^  are  condemned,  likewise  also  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  man  shall  every  son  of  man  be  justified  and  live. 
And  as  by  one  man  many  are  made  sinners,"  (or  as  the  Syriac  version 
renders  it,  '  there  were  many  sinners/)  "  in  like  manner  again  . .  many 
are  made  righteous.^' — Now  this  reddition  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
in  tliis  article  is  a  very  great  light  to  the  understanding  of  the  words, 
which  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  but  the  popular  glosses  have  made 
difficult.  But  here  it  is  plain  that  all  the  notice  of  this  article  which 
those  churches  derived  from  these  words  of  S.  Paul  was  this  :  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  brought  death  into  the  world  :  that  it  was  his  sin  alone 
that  did  the  great  mischief:  that  this  sin  was  made  ours  not  by  in- 
herence, but  by  imputation  :  that  they  who  suffered  the  calamity,  did 
not  know  what  the  sin  was :  that  there  was  a  difference  of  men  even 
in  relation  to  this  sin ;  and  it  passed  upon  some,  more  than  upon 
others :  that  is,  some  were  more  miserable  than  others :  that  some 

»  [Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  note. — The  trans-  «  [So  punctuated  in  tbe  latin  also.] 

latiou  is  in  Walton's  Polyglott]  r  [*omnes.*] 
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did  not  sin  by  that  sin  of  Adam,  and  some  did ;  that  is,  some  there 
were  whose  manners  were  not  corrupted  by  tliat  example,  and  some 
were ;  that  it  was  not  our  sin  but  his ;  that  the  sin  did  not  multiply 
by  the  variety  of  subject,  but  was  still  but  one  sin ;  and  that  it  was 
his  and  not  ours :  all  which  particulars  are  as  so  many  verifications 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  delivered,  and  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
main  article.  But  in  verification  of  one  great  part  of  it,  I  mean  that 
concerning  infants,  and  that  they  are  not  corrupted  properly  or  made 
sinners  by  any  inherent  impurity,  is  clearly  affirmed  by  S.  Peter,  whose 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  same  Ethiopic  testament,  1  Pet.  ii.  2, 
"  And  be  ye  like  unto  newly-begotten  infants,  who  are  begotten  every 
one  without  sin  or  malice,  and  as  milk  not  mingled.^'  And  to  the 
same  sense  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  pharisces  asking, 
'  Who  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,'  John  ix.  The  Syriac  scholiast 
does  give  this  paraphrase,  "  Some  say  it  is  an  indirect  question ;  for 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  sin  before  he  was  born  P  and  if  his 
parents  sinned,  how  could  he  bear  their  sin  ?  But  if  they  say  that  the 
punislmient  of  the  parents  may  be  upon  the  children,  let  them  know 
that  this  is  spoken  of  them  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  not  uni- 
versal." And  those  words  of  David,  "  In  sin  hath  my  mother  con- 
ceived me,''  R.  David  Kimchiy  and  Abeuesra*  say  that  they  are  ex- 
pounded of  Eve,  who  did  not  conceive  till  she  had  sinned.  But  to 
return  to  the  words  of  S.  Paul*. 

The  consequent  of  this  discourse  must  needs  at  least  be  this ;  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  should  be  left  in  the 
eternal  bonds  of  hell^by  Adam  ;  for  then,  quite  contrary  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  there  had  been  abundance  of  sin,  but  a  scarcity 
of  grace ;  and  the  access  had  been  on  the  part  of  Adam,  not  on  the 
part  of  Christ ;  against  which  he  so  mightily  and  artificially  contends. 
So  that  the  presbyterian  way  is  perfectly  condemned  by  this  discourse 
of  the  apostle ;  and  the  other  more  gentle  way,  which  affirms  that  we 
were  sentenced  in  Adam  to  eternal  death,  though  the  execution  is 
taken  off  by  Christ,  is  also  no  way  countenanced  by  any  thing  in  this 
chapter;  for  that  the  judgment  which  for  Adam's  sin  came  unto  the 
condemnation  of  the  world,  was  nothing  but  temporal  death,  is  here 
affirmed ;  it  being  in  no  sense  imaginable  that  the  death  which  here 
S.  Paul  says  "  passed  upon  all  men,"  and  which  "  reigned  from  Adam 
to  Moses,"  should  be  eternal  death ;  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  that 
death  which  was  threatened  to  Adam ;  and  of  such  a  death  which  was 
afterwards  threatened  in  Moses'  law  ;  and  such  a  death  which  fell  even 
upon  the  most  righteous  of  Adam's  posterity,  Abel,  and  Seth,  and 
Methuselah,  that  is,  upon  them  who  did  not  sin  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression.  Since  then  all  the  judgment  which  the 
apostle  says  came  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  was  sufficiently  and  plainly 

y  [In  loc.  p.  ?29.— 4to.  Paris.  ICCfi.]  •  ['  It  were  easy.  .  .  words  of  S.  Paul/ 
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enough  affirmed^  to  be  death  temporal^  that  God  should  sentence 
mankind  to  eternal  damnation  for  Adam's  sin,  though  in  goodness 
through  Christ  He  afterwards  took  it  off^  is  not  at  all  affirmed  by  the 
apostle ;  and  because  in  proportion  to  the  evil,  so  was  the  imputation 
of  the  sin,  it  follows  that  Adam's  sin  is  ours  metonymically  and  im- 
properly; God  was  not  finally  angry  with  us,  nor  had  so  much  as 
any  designs  of  eternal  displeasure  upon  that  account;  His  anger 
went  no  further  than  the  evils  of  this  life,  and  therefore  the  imputa- 
tion was  not  of  a  proper  guilt,  for  that  might  justly  have  passed 
beyond  our  grave,  if  the  sin  had  passed  beyond  a  metonymy,  or  a 
juridical,  external  imputation.  And  of  this  God  and  man  have  given 
this  further  testimony ;  that  as  no  man  ever  imposed  penance  for  it, 
so  God  himself  in  nature  did  never  for  it  afflict  or  affright  the  con- 
science ;  and  yet  the  conscience  never  spares  any  man  tliat  is  guilty 
of  a  known  sin ; 

Extemplo  quodcunque  malum  ^  committitur,  ipsi 
Displic^t  auotori , — 

He  that  is  guilty  of  a  sin 

ShaU  rue  the  crime  that  he  lie*  in. 

And  why  the  conscience  shall  be  for  ever  at  so  much  peace  for  this 
sin,  that  a  man  shall  never  give  one  groan  for  his  share  of  guilt  in 
Adam's  sin,  unless  some  or  other  scares  him  with  an  impertinent  pro- 
position ;  why,  I  say,  the  conscience  should  not  naturally  be  afflicted 
for  it,  nor  so  mucn  as  naturally  know  it,  I  confess  1  cannot  yet 
make  any  reasonable  conjecture,  save  this  only,  that  it  is  not  properly 
a  sin,  but  only  metonymically  and  improperly.  And  indeed  there 
are  some  whole  churches  which  think  themselves  so  little  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  that  they  have  not  a  word  of  it  in  all 
their  theology  :  I  mean  the  Christians  in  the  East  Indies,  concerning 
whom  friar  Luys  de  Urreta  in  his  ecclesiastical  story  of  Ethiopia* 
says,  that  the  Christians  in  Ethiopia,  under  the  emjSre  of  Preste 
Juan,  never  kept  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Maiy, 
No  se  entremetieron  en  essas  teologiaa  del  pecado  ori^nal,  que  nunca 
tuvieron  lo8  eniendimientos  muy  metafiskos,  antes  covu)  gente  afable^ 
henigna,  liana,  de  entendlmienlos  conversadles,  y  alaguenos,  seguianla 
doctrina  de  los  santos  antigtios,  y  de  loa  aagradoa  concilios,  sin  dUputas, 
ni  di/erencias,  '  nor  do  they  insert  into  their  theology  any  proposi- 
tions concerning  original  sin,  nor  trouble  themselves  with  such  meta- 
physical contemplations ;  but  being  of  an  affable,  ingenuous,  gentle* 
comportment  and  understanding,  follow  the  doctnne  of  the  primitive 
saints  and  holy  councils  without  disputation  or  difference ;  so  says 
the  story.  But  we  unfortunately  trouble  ourselves  by  raising  ideas 
of  sin,  and  afflict  ourselves  with  our  own  dreams,  and  will  not  believe 

*»  ['  was  expressly  affirmed'  A.]  ^  [\\h.  ii.  p.  429.— 4to.  Valonc  1610.] 
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but  it  is  a  vision.  And  the  height  of  this  imagination  hath  wrought 
80  high  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  when  they  would  do  great 
honours  to  the  virgin  Mary,  they  were  pleased  to  allow  to  her  an 
immaculate  conception  without  any  original  sin,  and  a  holy  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the  dream.  But  the  Christians  in  the 
other  worid  are  wiser,  and  trouble  themselves  with  none  of  these 
things,  but  in  simplicity  honour  the  divine  attributes,  and  s[)eak 
nothing  but  what  is  easy  to  be  understood.  And  indeed  religion  is 
then  the  best,  and  the  world  will  be  sure  to  have  fewer  atheists  and 
fewer  blasphemers,  when  the  understandings  of  witty  men  are  not 
tempted  by  commanding  them  to  believe  impossible  articles  and 
unintelligible  propositions ;  when  every  thing  is  believed  by  the  same 
simplicity  it  is  taught ;  when  we  do  not  call  tliat  a  mystery  which 
we  are  not  able  to  prove,  and  tempt  our  faith  to  swallow  that  whole 
which  reason  cannot  chew. 

One  thing  I  am  to  observe  more  before  I  leave  considering  the 
words  of  the  apostle.     The  apostle  here  having  instituted  a  coin- 

f)arison  between  Adam  and  Christ,  that  as  death  came  by  one,  so 
ife  by  the  other;  "as  by  one  we  are  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
other  we  are  made  righteous  -"  some  from  hence  suppose  they  argue 
strongly  to  the  overthrow  of  all  that  I  have  said,  thus,  '  Christ  and 
Adam  are  compared;  therefore  as  by  Christ  we  are  made  really 
righteous,  so  by  Adam  we  are  made  really  sinners;  our  righteous- 
ness by  Christ  is  more  than  imputed,  and  therefore  so  is  our  un- 
righteousness by  Adam.'  To  this,  besides  what  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  humble  addresses  to  that  wise  and  charitable  prelate 
the  lord  bishop  of  Rochester,  delivering  the  sense  and  objections 
of  others;  in  which  I  have  declared  my  sense  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness;  and  besides  that  although  the  apostle 
offers  a«  similitude,  yet  he  finds  himself  surprised,  and  that  one 
part  of  the  similitude  does  far  exceed  the  other,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  follow  hence,  but  that  if  we  receive  evil  from  Adam,  we 
shall  much  more  receive  good  from  Christ ;  besides  this,  I  say,  I  have 
something  very  material  to  reply  to  the  form  of  the  argument,  which 
is  a  very  trick  and  fallacy.  For  the  apostle  argues  thus,  'As  by 
Adam  we  are  made  sinners,  so  by  Christ  we  are  made  righteous;' 
and  that  is  very  true,  and  much  more;  but  to  argue  from  hence, 
'As  by  Christ  we  are  made  really  righteous,  so  by  Adam  we  are 
made  really  sinners,'  is  to  invert  the  purpose  of  the  apostle,  who 
argues  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  and  to  make  it  conclude  affir- 
matively from  the  greater  to  the  less  in  matter  of  power,  is  as  if 
one  should  say,  'If  a  child  can  carry  a  ten  pound  weight,  much 
more  can  a  man :  and  therefore  whatsoever  a  man  can  do,  tliat  also 
a  child  can  do.'  For  though  I  can  say,  '  If  this  thing  be  done  in  a 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  diy  **  f  yet  I  must  not  say  there- 

i  [<  ofTcn  at  a*  A.]  ^  [Luke  xxiii.  31.] 
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fore,  'If  this  be  done  in  the  dry  tree,  what  shall  be  done  hi  the 
green  ?'  For  the  dry  tree  of  the  cross  could  do  much  more  than  the 
green  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  a  good  argument  to  say, 
*  If  the  devil  be  so  potent  to  do  a  shrewd  turn,  much  more  powerful 
is  God  to  do  good  :'  but  we  cannot  conclude  from  hence,  '  But  God 
can  by  His  own  mere  power  and  pleasure  save  a  soul,  therefore  the 
devil  can  by  his  j>ower  ruin  one.  In  a  similitude,  the  first  part 
may  be,  and  often  is,  less  than  the  second,  but  never  greater;  and 
therefore  though  the  apostle  said,  '  As  by  Adam,'  &c.,  '  so  by  Christ,' 
&c.,  yet  we  cannot  say,  '  As  by  Christ,  so  by  Adam/  We  may  well 
reason  thus,  'As  by  nature  there  is  a  reward  to  evil  doers,  so  much 
more  is  there  by  God  \  but  we  cannot  by  way  of  conversion  reason 
thus,  'As  by  God  there  is  an  eternal  reward  appointed  to  good 
actions,  so  by  nature  there  is  an  eternal  reward  for  evil  ones/  And 
who  would  not  deride  this  way  of  arguing,  'As  by  our  fathers  we  re- 
ceive temporal  good  tilings ;  so  much  more  do  we  by  God :  but  by 
God  we  also  receive  an  immortal  soul ;  therefore  from  our  fathers  we 
receive  an  immortal  body/    For  not  the  consequent  of  a  hypothetical 

!)roposition,  but  the  antecedent,  is  to  be  the  assumption  of  the  syl- 
ogism ;  this  therefore  is  a  fallacy,  which  when  those  wise  persons 
who  are  unwarily  persuaded  by  it,  shall  observe,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  whole  way  of  arguing  will  appear  unconcluding. 

Object.  6)  But  it  is  objected  'that  my  doctrine  is  against  the 
ninth  article  in  the  church  of  England;'  and  that  I  hear,  madam, 
does  most  of  all  stick  with  you*. 

Of  .this,  madam,  I  should  not  now  have  taken  notice,  because  I 
have  already  answered  it  in  some  additional  papers,  which  are  already 
published ;  but  that  I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  and  to  know  that  a 
person  of  your  interest  and  piety  *^,  of  your  zeal  and  prudence,  is  so 
earnest  for  the  church  of  England,  that  I  could  not  pass  it  by  with- 
out paying  vou  that  regard  and  just  acknowledgment  which  so  much 
excellency  deserves.  But  then,  madam,  I  am  to  say,  that  I  could 
not  be  delighted  in  your  zeal  for  our  excellent  church,  if  I  were  not 
as  zealous  myself  for  it  too.  I  have  oftentimes  subscribed  that 
article,  and  though  if  I  had  cause  to  dissent  from  it,  I  would  cer- 
tainly do  it  in  those  just  measures  which  my  duty  on  one  side,  and 
the  interest  of  truth  on  the  other,  would  require  to  me ;  yet  because 
I  have  no  reason  to  disagree,  I  will  not  sufler  myself  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  differing  judgment  from  my  dear  mother,  which  is 
the  best  church  of  the  world.  Indeed,  madam,  I  do  not  understand 
the  words  of  the  article  as  most  men  do ;  but  I  understand  them  as 
they  can  be  true,  and  as  they  can  very  fairly  signify,  and  as  they 
agree  with  the  word  of  God  and  right  reason.  But  I  remember  that 
I  have  heard  from  a  very  good  hand,  and  there  are  many  alive  this 

'  ['  with  your  honour'  A.]  ^  ['  interest  and  honour'  A  ] 
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day  that  may  remember  to  have  heard  it  talked  of  publicly,  that  when 
Mr.  Thomas  Rogers  had  in  the  year  mdlxxxiv.  published  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  many  were  not  only  then  but  long 
since  very  angry  at  him,  that  he  by  lus  interpretation  had  limited  the 
charitable  latitude  which  was  allowed  in  the  subscription  to  them*. 
For  the  articles  being  framed  in  the  church  but  newly  reformed,  in 
which  many  complied  with  some  unwillingness,  and  were  not  willing 
to  have  their  consent  broken  by  too  great  a  straining,  and  even  in 
the  Convocation  itself  so  many  being  of  a  differing  judgment,  it  was 
very  great  prudence  and  piety  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church  by 
as  much  charitable  latitude  as  they  could  contrive ;  and  therefore  the 
articles  in  those  things  which  were  publicly  disputed  at  that  time, 
even  amongst  the  doctors  of  the  Reformation  (such  were  the  articles 
of  predestination,  and  this  of  original  sin)  were  described  with  in- 
comparable wisdom  and  temper ;  and  therefore  I  have  reason  to  take 
it  ill  if  any  man  shall  deny  me  liberty  to  use  the  benefit  of  the  church's 
wisdom.  For  I  am  ready  a  thousand  times  to  subscribe  the  article, 
if  there  can  be  just  cause  to  do  it  so  often ;  but  as  I  impose  upon 
no  man  my  sense  of  the  article,  but  leave  my  reasons  and  him  to 
struggle  together  for  the  best,  so  neither  will  I  be  boiyid  to  any  one 
man,  or  any  company  of  men,  but  to  my  lawful  superiors,  speaking 
there  where  they  can  aind  ought  to  oblige.  Madam,  I  take  nothing 
ill  from  any  man  but  that  he  should  think  I  liave  a  less  zeal  for  our 
church  than  himself,  and  I  will  by  Ood's  assistance  be  all  my  life 
confuting  him ;  and  though  I  will  not  contend  with  him,  yet  I  will 
die  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  church,  if  God  shall  call  me ;  but  for 
other  little  things  and  trifling  arrests  and  little  murmurs  I  value 
none  of  it. 

Quid  Temm  atque  decens  euro,  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 

Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim, 

•  •  •  •  • 

NuUius  addictus  junre  in  verba  magistri : 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  ■  :— 


I  could  translate  these  also  into  bad  English  verse  as  I  do  the 
others ;  but  that  now  I  am  earnest  for  my  liberty,  I  will  not  so  much 
as  confine  myself  to  the  measures  of  feet.  But  in  plain  English  I 
mean  by  rehearsing  these  Latin  verses,  that  although  I  love  every 
man,  and  value  worthy  persons  in  proportion  to  their  labours  and 
abilities,  whereby  they  can  and  do  serve  God  and  God's  church,  yet 
I  enquire  for  what  is  fitting,  not  what  is  pleasing ;  I  search  after 
ways  to  advantage  souls,  not  to  comply  with  humours,  and  sects,  and 
interests ;  and  I  am  tied  to  no  man  s  private  opinion  any  more  than 
he  is  to  mine ;  if  he  will  bring  scripture  and  right  reason  from  any 
topic,  he  may  govern  me  and  persuade  me ;  else  I  am  free,  as  he 
is  :  but  I  hope  I  am  beforehand  with  him  in  this  question. 

*  [FuHer,  Church  history,  cent  xvi.      preface  to  his  Exposition] 
bo«k  iz    sect  6.  n.  22.— Set  Rogers's  "  [Hor.  epist.,  lib.  i.  1.  11.] 
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But  one  thing  more  I  am  willing  to  add.  By  the  confession  of  all 
the  schools  of  learning,  it  is  taught  that  baptism  hath  infallibly  all 
that  effect  upon  infants  which  God  designed  and  the  church  intends 
to  them  in  the  ministry  of  that  sacrament;  because  infants  cannot 
fonere  obicem,  they  cannot  impede  the  gift  of  God,  and  they  hinder 
not  the  effect  of  God's  spirit.  Now  all  hindrances  of  the  operation 
of  the  sacrament  is  sin :  and  if  sin  before  the  ministration  be  not 
morally  rescinded,  it  remains,  and  remaining,  is  a  disposition  contrary 
to  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  Every  inherent  sin  is  the  obex,  bars 
the  gates  that  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  shall  not  enter.  Since 
therefore  infants  do  not  bar  the  gates,  do  not  hinder  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament,  it  follows  they  have  no  sin  inherent  in  them  but  imputed 
onlv.  If  it  be  replied  that  original  sin  though  it  be  properly  a  sin, 
and  really  inherent,  yet  it  does  not  hinder  the  effect  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  I  answer,  then  it  follows  that  original  sin  is  of  less  malignity 
than  the  least  actual  sin  in  the  world ;  and  if  so,  then  either  by  it  no 
man  is  hated  by  God  to  eternal  damnation,  no  man  is  by  it  an 
enemy  of  God,  a  son  of  wrath,  an  heir  of  perdition ;  or  if  he  be,  then 
at  the  same  time  he  may  be  actually  hated  by  God,  and  yet  worthily 
disposed  for  receiving  the  grace  and  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  that 
sin  which  of  all  the  sins  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest, 
and  of  most  universal  and  permanent  mischief,  shall  do  the  least 
harm,  and  is  less  opposed  to  God's  grace,  and  indisposes  a  man  less 
than  a  single  wanton  thought,  or  the  first  consent  to  a  forbidden 
action ;  which  he  that  can  believe,  is  very  much  in  love  with  his  own 
proposition,  and  is  content  to  believe  it  upon  any  terms'!.      _ 

1  end  with  the  words  of  Lucretius®, 

Desine  quapropter  noyitate  exterritus  i 
Exspuere  ex  animo  rationem,  sed  mag^i 
Judicio  perpende,  et  si  tibi  vera  videtur, 
Dede  manus,  aut  ti  falsa  est,  accingere  con 


Fear  not  to  own  what's  said  because  'tis  new, 
"Weigh  weU  and  wisely  if  the  thing  be  true. 
Truth  and  not  conquest  is  the  best  reward ; 
'Gainst  falsehood  only  stand  upon  thy  guard. 


t 


Madaic, 
I  iiUMBLY  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  entertain  these  papers,  not 
only  as  a  testimony  of  my  zeal  for  truth  and  peace  below,  and  for  the 
honour  of  God  above ;  but  also  of  my  readiness  to  seize  upon  every 
occasion  whereby  I  may  express  myself  to  be 

your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant 

in  the  religion  of  the  holy  Jesus, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


"  ['  But  one  thing  .  .  .  terms'  deest  A.] 


[lib.  ii.  lin.  1039.] 
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[THE  STATIONER'S  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  READER*. 


I  am  not  myself  ignorant.IiaTingleamcd 
it  from  those  whose  words  had  in  them 
reason  and  anthority  too,  that  the  world 
is  most  benefited  by  those  pieces  which 
with  greatest  difficulty  were  gained  from 
the  modesty,  or  severity,  or  fears  of  their 
authors.  The  fruits  that  first  drop  from 
the  tree,  arc  not  the  longest  ere  they  rot, 
and  the  corn  that  lies  longest  in  the 
ground, 

— bis  quae  solem,  bis  frigora, — 
most  pleases  the  husbandman.  I  have 
some  confidence  that  the  reader  who  has 
yet  given  his  name  to  no  sect,  will  by  the 
excellencies  of  this  discourse  I  have  now 
presented,  be  so  fairly  disposed  to  receive 
my  excuse,  when  I  tell  him  that  I  pub- 
lish it  without  the  reverend  author's  con- 
sent, that  he  will  become  rather  a  patron 
than  an  accuser  of  that  great  ambition  he 
observes  in  me,  to  offer  something  that 
may  instruct  him,  and  please  him  too. 
Because  so  many  papers  pass  the  press 
that  deserve  to  find  it  the  place  of  their 
burial  rather  than  their  birth,  I  was  per- 
suaded my  charity  would  have  in  it 
something  more  of  merit  I  intended  a 
benefit  to  the  reader,  and  if  my  design 
meet  with  reproof  in  the  success,  I  am 
sure  it  deserved  none  in  its  principle,  for 
I  shall  not  miss  my  aim,  if  his  intentions 
in  receiving  instruction  be  but  as  clear 
as  mine  were  to  assist  him  in  my  meaner 
capacity.  The  discourse  in  its  own  behalf 
will  to  the  intelligent  give  sufficient  as- 
surance, that  though  the  author's  consent 
be  wanting,  nothing  else  is  that  should 
come  from  him  to  make  it  entire :  for  I 
know,  what  was  fitted  for  the  use  and 
made  able  to  endure  the  judgment  of  the 
honourable  person  who  was  the  occasion 
of  this,  will  with  some  security  pass 
lesser  judgments.  And  this  favour  the 
charitable  reader  will  the  more  easily 
grant  me,  because  it  will  be  a  good  ad- 
vantage towards  the  recovering  the  favour 
of  the  worthy  person  who  wrote  the  dis- 
course ;  whose  displeasure  I  have  reason 
to  fear  I  have  too  far  provoked  by  mak- 
ing his  secrets  public  without  his  leave. 
But  if  the  intelligent  reader  shall  receive 
this  little  piece  witl^  the  same  kindness  as 
the  others  that  were  sent  from  the  same 
hand,  the  pleading  of  my  own  cause  will 
put  nie   to  the  less  expense  of  words. 


And  I  know  the  reverend  author  governs 
all  his  passions  with  such  an  excellent 
charity,  and  levels  all  his  designs  of  this 
kind  to  that  great  end  of  advancing  piety 
and  holy  living,  that  my  boldness  will 
the  more  easily  find  pardon,  because  the 
right  understanding  of  this  question  has 
a  great  influence  upon  all  the  parts  of 
holy  obedience ;  and  the  discourses  of 
this  letter,  I  have  good  authority  to  say, 
add  much  to  the  clearness  and  defence  of 
his  former  writings  upon  this  subject. 
The  question  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood now  that  it  is  set  on  foot,  so  it 
is  very  difficult  to  all  those  that  first 
choose  their  interest,  and  then  such  con- 
clusions as  are  consistent  with  that,  and 
frame  their  arguments  and  premises  last 
of  all.  And  no  man  for  this  can  charge 
me  highly,  but  he  must  also  affirm  it  is 
fit  some  things  be  concealed  that  would 
free  the  judgments  of  men  from  those 
prejudices  of  custom,  partiality  and  hu- 
mour, with  which  error  has  fortified  her- 
self in  the  understandings  of  many.  The 
errors  of  this  question  are  so  dear  to  one 
kind  of  men,  that  nothing  will  more  pro* 
voke  their  pens  than  to  be  contradicted 
in  this  proposition ;  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  truth  and  the  common  benefit,  it 
was  my  design  that  whatsoever  was  need- 
ful to  be  said  to  make  the  truth  more 
clear,  might  fiirst  get  possession  of  the 
understandings  of  men.  Which  could 
not  certainly  have  been  done  if  I  had 
delayed  my  hand  till  I  could,  at  that 
great  distance  from  me  where  he  lives, 
have  consulted  with  the  author,  and  re- 
ceived returns  from  him.  And  I  have 
no  less  hope  that  the  honourable  person 
into  whose  cabinet  I  have  too  boldly  ad- 
mitted the  common  eye,  will  pardon  my 
presumption,  because  it  is  the  interest  of 
religion,  which  is  so  dear  to  every  rightly 
instructed  Christian,  that  they  will  neither 
refuse  for  its  advancement  to  give  up 
their  privileges,  nor  their  life.  And  when 
she  feels  the  benefit  of  being  freed  from 
those  scruples  which  this  discourse  was 
designed  to  remove,  she  will  not  conceive 
her  light  will  be  made  less  by  being  com- 
mon, but  will  be  rather  pleased  to  have 
obliged,  by  the  emanations  of  a  pen  so 
learned,  all  those  that  shall  receive  bene- 
fit from  it 

R.  ROYSTON.] 


■  [See  note  to  p.  493  above.] 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  R.  R.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

K.  R.  FATHER  AND  MY  GOOD  LORD, 

Your  lordship's  letter,  dated  July  28,  I  received  not  till  Septemb. 
11  j  it  seems  B.  Royston  detained  it  in  his  hands,  supposing  it  could 
not  come  safely  to  me  while  I  remain  a  prisoner  now  in  Chepstow 
castle*.  But  I  now  have  that  liberty  that  I  can  receive  any  letters, 
and  send  any ;  for  the  gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they 
are  careful  of  their  charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  my  person.  It  was 
necessary  I  should  tell  this  to  your  lordship,  that  I  may  not  be 
under  a  suspicion  of  neglecting  to  give  accounts  in  those  particulars 
which,  with  so  much  prudence  and  charity,  you  were  pleased  to  re- 

[)resent  in  your  letter  concerning  my  discourse  of  Original  Sin.  My 
ord,  in  all  your  exceptions,  1  cannot  but  observe  your  candour  and 
your  paternal  care  concerning  me.  For  when  there  was  nothing  in 
the  doctrine  but  your  greater  reason  did  easily  see  the  justice  and 
the  truth  of  it,  and  I  am  persuaded  could  have  taught  me  to  have 
said  many  more  material  things  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  taught ; 
yet  so  careful  is  your  charity  of  me,  that  you  would  not  omit  to  re- 
present to  my  consideration  what  might  be  said  by  captious  and 
weaker  persons,  or  by  the  more  wise  and  pious  who  are  of  a  different 
judgment. 

But  my  lord,  first  you  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  discourse  runs 
not  in  the  ordinary  channel  True,  for  if  it  did,  it  must  nurse  the 
popular  error :  but  when  the  disease  is  epidemical,  as  it  is  so  much 
the  worse,  so  the  extraordinary  remedy  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  better.  And  if  there  be  in  it  some  things  hard  to  be  understood 
as  it  was  the  fate  of  S.  Paul's  epistles  (as  your  lordship  notes  out  of 
S.  Peter)  yet  this  difficulty  of  understanding  proceeds  not  from  the 
thing  itself,  nor  from  the  manner  of  handling  it,  but  from  the  indis- 
position and  prepossession  of  men's  minds  to  tlie  contrary,  who  are 
angry  when  they  are  told  that  they  have  been  deceived;  for  it  is 
usual  with  men  to  be  more  displeased  when  they  are  told  they  were 
in  error,  than  to  be  pleased  with  them  who  offer  to  lead  them  out 
of  it. 

But  your  lordship  doth  with  great  advantages  represent  an  objec- 
tion of  some  captious  persons,  WTiich  relates  not  to  the  material  part 
of  the  question,  but  to  the  rules  of  art.     If  there  be  no  such  thing 

»  ['  now  .  ,  .  castle*  dccst  A.] 
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as  original  sin  transmitted  from  Adam  to  his  posterity^  then  all  that 
sixth  chapter  is  a  strife  about  a  shadow,  a  Nan  eiis, — Ans.  It  is  true 
my  lord,  the  question  as  it  is  usually  handled  is  so.  For  when  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  do  eternally  dispute  about  the  conception 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  whether  it  was  with  or  without  original  sin, 
meaning,  by  way  of  grace  and  special  exemption,  this  is  de  non  ente  ; 
for  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  exemption,  and  they  supposing 
that  commonly  it  was  otherwise,  troubled  themselves  about  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rule  which,  in  that  sense  which  they  supposed  it,  was 
not  true  at  all:  she  was  bom  as  innocent  from  any  impurity  or 
formal  guilt  as  Adam  was  created,  and  so  was  her  mother,  and  so 
was  all  her  family.  When  the  Lutheran  and  the  Boman  dispute 
whether  justice  and  original  righteousness  in  Adam  was  natural  or 
by  grace,  it  is  de  non  ente,  for  it  was  positively  neither,  but  nega- 
tively only;  he  had  original  righteousness  till  he  siimed,  that  is,  he 
was  righteous  till  he  became  unrighteous.  When  the  Calvinist 
troubles  liimself  and  his  parishioners  with  fierce  declamations  against 
natural  inclinations  or  concupiscence,  and  disputes  whether  it  re- 
mains in  baptized  persons,  or  whether  it  be  taken  off  by  election, 
or  by  the  sacrament,  whether  to  all  Christians  or  to  some  few ;  this 
is  a  a-Kia/xax^a ;  for  it  is  no  sin  at  all  in  persons  baptized  or  un« 
baptized,  till  it  be  consented  to. 

My  lord,  when  I  was  a  young  man  in  Cambridge,  I  knew  a  learned 
professor  of  divinity,  whose  ordinary  lectures  in  the  lady  Margaret's 
chair^  for  many  years  together,  nine  as  I  suppose  or  thereabouts, 
were  concerning  original  sin,  and  the  appendent  questions ;  this  in- 
deed could  not  choose  but  be  Andabatarum  conflidiis^.  But  then 
my  discourse  representing  that  these  disputes  are  useless,  and,  as  they 
discourse  usually,  to  be  de  non  ente,  is  not  to  be  reproved.  For  I 
profess  to  evince  that  many  of  those  things  of  the  sense  of  which  they 
dispute,  are  not  true  at  all  in  any  sense ;  I  declare  them  to  be  de  nam 
ente,  that  is,  I  untie  their  intricate  knots  by  cutting  them  in  pieces. 
For  when  a  false  proposition  is  the  ground  of  disputes,  the  process 
must  needs  be  infinite  unless  you  discover  the  first  error.  He  that 
tells  them  they  both  fight  about  a  shadow,  and  with  many  arguments 
proves  the  vanity  of  their  whole  process,  they  (if  he  says  true)  not  he 
is  the  (TKwi/utaxos.  When  S.  Austin  was  horribly  puzzled  about  the 
traduction  of  original  sin,  and  thought  himself  forced  to  say  that 
either  the  father  begat  the  soul,  or  that  he  could  not  transmit  sin 
which  is  subjected  in  the  soul,  or  at  least  he  could  not  tell  how  it  was 
transmitted ;  he  had  no  way  to  be  relieved  but  by  being  told  that 
original  sin  was  not  subjected  in  the  soul,  because  properly  and  for- 

^  [Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Syd-  death  by  his  friend  (but  no  relation)  Dr. 

ney  Sussex  college,  was  appointed  lady  Seth   Ward,   bishop   of    Salisbury,   fol. 

Margaret's  professor  of  divuiity  in  Cam-  Lond.  1658.] 

bridge  in  the  year  1G21.     His  praelcc-  ^  ['  Andabata/   a   Roman   fencer   or 

tious  on  Original  sin,  with  certain  other  gladiator  who   fought   hood-winked    on 

of  his  works,  were  published  aAer  his  horseback. — Scheller.] 
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mally  it  was  no  real  sin  of  ours  at  all ;  but  that  it  was  only  by  impu- 
tation and  to  certain  purposes,  not  any  inherent  quality  or  corruption ; 
and  so  in  effect  all  his  trouble  was  de  non  ente.  But  now  some  wits 
have  lately  risen  in  the  church  of  Eome,  and  they  tell  us  another 
story,  '  The  soul  follows  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  so  original 
sin  comes  to  be  transmitted  by  contact :  because  the  constitution  of 
the  body  is  i\i^  fames  or  nest  of  the  sin,  and  the  souFs  concupiscence 
is  derived  from  the  body's  lust/  But  besides  that  this  fancy  disap- 
pears at  the  first  handhng,  and  there  would  be  so  many  original  sins 
as  there  are  several  constitutions,  and  the  guilt  would  not  be  e(|ual, 
and  they  who  are  born  eunuchs  should  be  less  infected  by  Adam's 
pollution,  by  having  less  of  concupiscence  in  the  great  instance  of 
desires ;  and  after  all,  concupiscence  itself  could  not  be  a  sin  in  the 
soul  till  the  body  was  grown  up  to  strength  enough  to  infect  it ;  and 
in  the  whole  process  it  must  be  an  impossible  thing,  because  the  in- 
strument which  hath  all  its  operations  by  the  force  of  the  principal 
agent,  cannot  of  itself  produce  a  great  change  and  violent  eflect  upon 
the  principal  agent :  besides  all  this,  I  say,  while  one  does  not  know 
how  original  sin  can  be  derived,  and  another,  who  thinks  he  can, 
names  a  wrong  way,  and  both  the  ways  infer  it  to  be  another  kind  of 
thing  than  all  the  schools  of  learning  teach  : — does  it  not  too  clearly 
demonstrate  that  all  that  infinite  variety  of  fancies,  agreeing  in  nothing 
but  in  an  endless  uncertainty,  is  nothing  else  but  a  being  busy  about 
the  quiddities  of  a  dream  and  the  constituent  parts  of  a  shadow  ?  But 
then,  my  lord,  my  discourse  representing  all  this  to  be  vanity  and  un- 
certainty, ought  not  to  be  called  or  supposed  to  be  a  (rKLaixa\Ca'  as  he 
that  ends  the  question  between  two  schoolmen  disputing  about  the 
place  of  purgatory  by  saying  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  place,  for  that  which  is  not  hath  no  place  at  all,  ought  not  to  be 
told  he  contends  about  a  shadow,  when  he  proves  that  to  be  true 
which  he  suirgested  to  the  two  trifling  litigants. 

But  as  to  the  thing  itself;  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
original  sin,  but  it  is  not  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  not 
our  sin  formally,  but  by  imputation  only ;  and  it  is  imputed  so  as  to 
be  an  inlet  to  sickne^^s,  death,  and  disorder ;  but  it  does  not  introduce 
a  necessity  of  sinning,  nor  damn  any  one  to  the  flames  of  hell.  So 
that  original  sin  is  not  a  non  etis,  unless  that  be  nothing  which  infers 
so  many  real  mischiefs. 

Tiie  next  thing  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  note  to  me  is,  that  in 
your  wisdom  you  foresee  some  will  argue  against  my  explication  of 
tiieword  '  damnation' in  the  ninth  article  of  our  church,  which  affirms 
that '  original  sin  deserves  damnation/  Concerning  which,  my  lord, 
I  do  thus  (and  I  hope  fairly)  acquit  myself. 

First,  that  it  having  been  affirmed  by  S.  Austin  that  infants  dying 
unhaptized  are  damned,  he  is  deservedly  called  durus  pater  in/anlum, 
and  generally  forsaken  by  all  sober  men  of  the  later  ages ;  and  it  will 
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be  an  intolerable  tiling  to  think  the  church  of  England  guilty  of  thai 
which  all  her  wiser  sons,  and  all  the  christian  churches,  generally  abhor. 
I  remember  that  I  have  heard  that  king  James,  reproving  a  Scottish 
minister* who  refused  to  give  private  baptism  to  a  dying  infant,  being 
asked  by  the  minister  if  he  thought  the  child  should  be  damned  for 
want  of  baptism,  answered, '  No,  but  I  think  you  may  be  damned  for 
refusing  it/  and  he  said  well.  But  then,  my  lord,  if  original  sin 
deserves  damnation,  then  may  infants  be  damned  if  they  die  without 
baptism.  But  if  it  be  a  horrible  affirmative  to  say  that  the  poor 
babes  shall  be  made  devils,  or  enter  into  their  portion,  if  they  want 
that  ceremony  which  is  the  only  gate,  the  only  way  of  salvation  that 
stands  open;  then  the  word  'damnation'  in  the  ninth  article  must 
mean  something  less  than  what  we  usually  understand  by  it ;  or  else 
the  article  must  be  salved  by  expounding  some  other  word  to  an 
allay  and  lessening  of  tlie  horrible  sentence;  and  particularly  the 
word  '  deserves,'  of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account. 

Both  these  ways  I  follow.     The  first  is  the  way  of  the  schoolmen. 

For  they  suppose  the  state  of  unbaptized  infants  to  be  a  pcena 
damni^,  and  they  are  confident  enough  to  say  that  this  may  be  well 
supposed  without  inferring  their  suffering  the  pains  of  hell.  But  this 
sentence  of  theirs  I  admit  and  exphcate  with  some  httle  difference  of 
expression :  for  so  far  I  admit  this  *  pain  of  loss,'  or  rather  a  defi- 
ciency from  going  to  heaven,  to  be  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
that  by  it  we  being  left  in  merk  naturalidus,  could  never  by  these 
strengths  alone  have  gone  to  heaven.  Now  whereas  your  lordship 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  you  suppose  may  be  captious,  is  pleased  to 
argue  that  as  loss  of  sight  or  eyes  infers  a  state  of  darkness  or  blind- 
ness,  so  the  loss  of  heaven  infers  hell,  and  if  infants  go  not  to  heaven 
in  tliat  state,  whither  can  they  go  but  to  hell  ?  and  that  is  damnation 
in  the  greatest  sense : — I  grant  it,  that  if  in  the  event  of  things  they 
do  not  go  to  heaven,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  it  is  but  too  likely 
that  they  go  to  hell ;  but  T  add,  that  as  all  darkness  does  not  infer 
horror  and  distraction  of  mind,  or  fearful  apparitions  and  phantasms  ; 
so  neither  does  all  hell,  or  states  in  hell,  infer  all  those  torments 
which  the  schoolmen  signify  by  a  pcmia  senmts  ^,  (for  I  speak  now  in 
pursuance  of  their  way :)  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  a  third 
place;  but  it  concludes  only  that  in  the  state  of  separation  from 
God's  presence  there  is  a  great  variety  of  degrees  and  kinds  of  evil, 
and  every  one  is  not  the  extreme.  And  yet  by  the  way  let  me  ob- 
serve, that  Gregory  Nazianzeu  and  Nicetas®  taught  that  there  is  a 
third  place  for  infants  and  heathens  :  and  Irenajus^  affirmed  that  the 
evils  of  hell  were  not  eternal  to  all,  but  to  the  devils  only  and  the 
greater  criminals.     But  neither  they  nor  we  nor  any  man  else  can 

«*  [Poena  duplex,  scilicet  poena  sensus,  •   [p.  253,  not.  a,  abore.] 

id  est,  afflictiva;  et  pcfina  damni,  id  est,  '  [?  Lib.  ii.  cap.  34.    Nempeistum  lo« 

carentia  divinse  visionis. — Tab.   aiir.   in  cum  citat  Huetius,  Origeniana,    Ul>.   ii. 

S.  Th.  A^iuin.— Bella  m.  C.e  purg.  ii.  10.  J  qua?st  11.  cap.  25.] 
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tell  whether  hell  be  a  place  or  no ;  it  is  a  state  of  evil,  but  whether 
all  the  damned  be  in  one  or  in  twenty  places  we  cannot  tell. 

But  I  have  no  need  to*  make  use  of  any  of  this.  For  when  I 
afBrm  that  infants,  being  bv  Adam  reduced  and  left  to  their  mere 
natural  state,  fall  short  of  heaven,  I  do  not  say  they  cannot  go  to 
heaven  at  all,  but  they  cannot  go  thither  by  their  natural  powers, 
they  cannot  without  a  new  grace  and  favour  go  to  heaven.  But  then 
it  cannot  presently  be  inferred  that  therefore  they  go'  to  hell;  but 
this  ought  to  be  inferred,  which  indeed  was  the  real  consequent  of  it, 
— Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  God's  grace  should  supply  this  de- 
fect, if  God  intends  heaven  to  them  at  all ;  and  because  nature  can- 
not, God  sent  a  Saviour  by  whom  it  was  effected.  But  if  it  be  asked. 
What  if  this  grace  had  not  come  P  and  that  it  be  said  that  without 
God's  grace  they  must  have  gone  to  hell,  because  without  it  they 
could  not  go  to  heaven ;  I  answer,  that  we  know  how  it  is,  now  tha^ 
God  in  His  goodness  hath  made  provisions  for  them :  but  if  He  had 
not  made  such  provisions,  what  would  have  been  we  know  not,  any 
more  than  we  know  what  would  have  followed  if  Adam  had  not  sin- 
ned ;  where  he  should  have  lived,  and  how  long,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstances the  posterity  should  have  been  provided  for  in  all  their 
possible  contingencies.  But  yet  this  I  know,  that  it  follows  not  that 
if  without  this  grace  we  could  not  have  gone  to  heaven,  that  there- 
fore we  must  have  gone  to  hell.  For  although  the  firat  was  ordi- 
narily impossible,  yet  the  second  was  absolutely  unjust,  and  against 
God  s  goodness,  and  therefore  more  impossible.  But  because  the 
first  could  not  be  done  by  nature,  God  was  pleased  to  promise  and 
to  give  His  grace  that  He  might  bring  us  to  that  state  whither  He 
had  designed  us,  that  is,  to  a  supernatural  felicity.  If  Adam  had 
not  fallen,  yet  heaven  had  not  been  a  natural  consequent  of  his  obe- 
dience, but  a  gracious ;  it  had  been  a  gift  still ;  and  of  Adam,  though 
he  had  persisted  in  innocence,  it  is  true  to  say  that  without  God's 
grace,  that  is,  by  the  mere  force  of  nature,  he  could  never  have 
arrived  to  a  supernatural  state,  that  is,  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  if  he  had  remained  in  innocence  he 
must  have  gone  to  hell.  Just  so  it  is  in  infants ;  hell  was  not  made 
for  man,  but  for  devils ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  something  besides 
mere  nature  that  can  bear  any  man  thither :  mere  nature  goes  neither 
to  heaven  nor  hell.  So  that  when  I  say,  '  Infants  naturally  cannot 
o  to  heaven,  and  that  this  is  a  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  he  beine 
or  it  punished  with  a  loss  of  his  gracious  condition,  and  devolved 
to  the  state  of  nature,  and  we  by  him  left  so ;'  my  meaning  is  that 
this  damnation,  which  is  of  our  nature,  is  but  negative,  that  is,  as  a 
consequent  of  our  patriarch's  sin;  our  nature  is  left  imperfect  and 
deficient,  in  order  to  a  supernatural  end,  which  the  schoolmen  call  a 
poma  damni,  but  improperly:  they  indeed  think  it  may  be  a  real 
event,  and  final  condition  of  persons  as  well  as  things ;  but  I  afBrm, 
VII.  N  n 
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it  was  an  evil  effect  of  Adam's  sin^  but  in  the  event  of  tbings  it  be- 
came to  tbe  persons  the  way  to  a  new  grace^  and  hath  no  other  event 
as  to  heaven  and  hell,  directly  and  immediately.  In  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  purpose  I  understand  the  word  '  damnation'  in  the 
ninth  article. 

But  the  word  'damnation'  may  very  well,  truly  and  sufficiently, 
signify  all  the  purposes  of  the  article,  if  it  be  taken  only  for  the 
effect  of  that  sentence  which  was  inflicted  upon  Adam,  and  de- 
scended on  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  condemnation  to  death,  and 
the  evils  of  mortahty.  So  the  word  is  used  by  S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi. 
£9,  *'  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself;"  Kpiim  is  the  word ;  but  that  it  did  particulariy 
signify  temporal  death  and  evils,  appears  by  the  instances  of  probs^ 
tion  in  the  next  words,  "  For  for  this  cause  some  are  weak  amongst 
you,  some  are  sick,  and  some  are  fallen  asleep."  This  also  in  the 
article.  Original  sin  deserves  damnation ;  that  is,  it  justly  brought 
in  the  angry  sentence  of  Ood  upon  man,  it  brought  him  to  death, 
and  deserved  it ;  it  brought  it  upon  us,  and  deserved  it  too.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  by  that  sin  deserved  that  death,  neither  can  death 
be  properly  a  punishment  of  us  till  we  superadd  some  evil  of  our 
own;  yet  Adam's  sin  deserved  it  so  that  it  was  justly  left  to  fall 
upon  us,  we  as  a  consequent  and  punishment  of  his  sin  being  re* 
duced  to  our  natural  portion.  In  odiasi^  quod  minimum  est  9equu 
mur.  The  lesser  sense  of  the  word  is  certainly  agreeable  to  truth 
and  reason ;  and  it  were  good  we  used  the  word  in  that  sense  which 
may  best  warrant  her  doctrine,  especially  for  that  use  of  the  word 
ha4.g  the  precedent  of  scripture. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  int^retation  by  the  second  section  of  the 
article,  viz.,  of  the  remanency  of  concupiscence  or  original  sin  in  tbe 
regenerate.  All  the  sinfulness  of  original  sin  is  the  lust  or  concu- 
piscence, that  is,  tbe  proneness  to  sin.  Now  then  I  demand  whether 
concupiscence  before  actual  consent  be  a  sin  or  no?  and  if  it  be 
a  sin,  whether  it  deserves  damnation  7  That  all  sin  deserves  damnatiou 
I  am  sure  our  church  denies  not :  if  therefore  concupiscence  before 
consent  be  a  sin,  then  this  also  deserves  damnation,  wherever  it  is  n 
and  if  so,  then  a  man  may  be  damned  for  original  sin  even  after 
baptism.  For  even  after  baptism  concupiscence  (or  the  sinfulneaa 
of  original  sin)  remains  in  the  regenerate;  and  that  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  same  vidousness,  the  same  enmity  to  Ood  after 
baptism,  is  as  damnable,  it  deserves  damnation  as  much,  as  that  did 
that  went  before.  If  it  be  replied  that  baptism  takes  off  the  goiU 
or  formal  part  of  it,  but  leaves  the  matenal  part  behind;  that  ia, 
though  concupiscence  remains,  yet  it  shall  not  bring  damnation  to 
the  regenerate  or  baptized:  I  answer  that  though  Baptismal  rege- 
neration puts  a  man  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour,  so  that  what 
went  before  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  afterward,  that  is,  Adam'a 
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sin  shall  not  bring  damnation  in  any  sense,  yet  it  hinders  not,  but 
that  what  is  sinfal  afterwards,  shall  be  then  imputed  to  him,  that  ia^ 
he  may  be  damned  for  his  own  concapiscence.  He  is  quitted  from 
it  as  it  came  from  Adam,  but  by  baptism  he  is  not  quitted  from  it 
as  it  is  subjected  in  himself;  if  (I  say)  concupiscence  before  consent 
be  a  sin.  If  it  be  no  sin,  tlien  for  it  infants  unbaptized  cannot  with 
justice  be  damned;  it  does  not  deserve  damnation:  but  if  it  be  a 
sin,  then  so  long  as  it  is  there,  so  long  it  deserves  damnation ;  and 
baptism  did  only  quit  the  relation  of  it  to  Adam  (for  that  was  all 
that  went  before  it)  but  not  the  danger  of  the  man.  But  because 
the  article  supposes  that  it  does  not  damn  the  regenerate  or  baptized, 
and  yet  that  it  hath  the  nature  of  sin,  it  follows  evidently  and  undeni- 
ably that  both  the  phrases  are  to  be  diminished  and  understood  in 
a  favourable  sense.  As  the  phrase  'the  nature  of  sin'  signifies,  so 
does  '  damnation  /  but  '  the  nature  of  sin'  signifies  something  that 
brings  no  guilt,  because  it  is  affirmed  to  be  in  the  regenerate :  there- 
fore 'damnation'  signifies  something  that  brings  no  hell:  but  'to 
deserve  damnation'  must  mean  something  less  than  ordinary;  that 
is,  that  concupiscence  is  a  thing  not  morally  good,  not  to  be  allowed 
of,  not  to  be  nursed,  but  mortified,  fought  against,  disapproved,  con- 
demned and  disallowed  of  men,  as  it  is  of  God. 

And  truly,  my  lord,  to  say  that  for  Adam's  sin  it  is  just  in  God  to 
condemn  infants  to  the  eternal  flames  of  hell ;  and  to  say  that  concu- 

Eiscence  or  natural  inclinations  before  they  pass  into  any  act  could 
ring  eternal  condemnation  from  God's  presence  into  the  eternal 
portion  of  devils,  are  two  such  horrid  propositions,  that  if  any  church 
m  the  world  would  expressly  affirm  them,  I  for  my  part  should  think 
it  unlawful  to  communicate  with  her  in  the  defence  or  profession  of 
either,  and  to  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  temptation  in  the  world 
to  make  men  not  to  love  God,  of  whom  men  so  easily  speak  such 
horrid  things.  I  would  suppose  the  article  to  mean  any  thing  rather 
than  either  of  these.     But  yet  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say. 

The  article  is  certainly  to  be  expounded  according  to  the  analojnr 
of  faith  and  the  express  words  of  scripture,  if  there  be  any  that  speak 
expressly  in  this  matter.  Now  whereas  the  article  explicating  original 
sin,  affirms  it  to  be  "  that  fault  or  corruption  of  man's  nature,"  [vu 
Hum  natura,  not  peccatum,)  "  by  which  he  is  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  inclined  to  evil;"  because  this  is  not  full 
enough,  the  article  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  "  so  that  t])e  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,'  that  is,  it  really  produces  a  state  of  evil 
temptations ;  it  lusteth,  that  is^  actually  and  habitually ;  '*  it  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  deserves  God's  wrath  and  damnation;" 
so  the  article.  ''  Therefore ;"  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit;  not  because  it  can  lust,  or  is  apta 
nata  to  lust,  but  because  it  lusteth  actually,  'therefore  it  deserves 
damnation :'  and  this  is  original  sin  :  or  as  the  article  expresses  it, 
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'  it  hath  the  nature  of  sin  ;'  it  is  the /omes  or  matter  of  sin,  and  is  in 
the  original  of  mankind,  and  derived  from  Adam  as  our  body  is ;  but 
it  deserves  not  damnation  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  till  the 
concupiscence  be  actual :  till  then  the  words  of  '  wrath  and  damna- 
tion' must  be  meant  in  the  less  and  more  easy  signification,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  explication :  and  must  only  relate  to  the  personal 
sin  of  Adam.  To  this  sense  of  the  article  I  heartily  subscribe.  For 
besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  and  the  very  manner  of 
speaking  used  in  the  article ;  it  is  the  very  same  way  of  speaking 
and  exactly  the  same  doctrine  which  we  find  in  S.  James  i.  14, 
iTTiOvfiCa  avXXapovcra,  'concupiscence'  when  it  is  impregnated, 
'  when  it  hath  conceived,'  then  it  brings  forth  sin  :  and  '  sin  when 
it  is  in  production  aiid  birth,  brings  forth  death.'  But  in  in- 
fants concupiscence  is  innocent  and  a  virgin ;  it  conceives  not,  and 
therefore  is  without  sin,  and  therefore  without  death  or  damnation. 
Against  these  expositions  I  cannot  imagine  what  can  be  really  and 
materially  objected. 

But,  my  lord,  I  perceive  the  main  outcry  is  like  to  be  upon  the 
authority  of  the  'Harmony  of  Confessions.'  Concerning  which  I 
shall  say  this,  that  in  this  article  the  Harmony  makes  as  good  music 
as  bells  ringing  backward ;  and  they  agree,  especially  when  they 
come  to  be  explicated  and  untwisted  into  their  minute  and  explicit 
meanings,  as  much  as  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  as  papist  and  protes- 
tant,  as  Thomas  and  Scotus,  as  Remonstrant  and  Dordrechtan,  that 
is,  as  much  as  pro  and  cofi,  or  but  a  very  little  more.  I  have  not  the 
book  with  me  here  in  prison,  and  this  neiglibourhood  cannot  supply 
me,  and  I  dare  not  trust  my  memory  to  give  a  scheme  of  it ;  but  your 
lordship  knows  that  in  nothing  more  do  the  reformed  churches  dis- 
agree than  in  this  and  its  appendages ;  and  you  are  pleased  to  hint 
something  of  it  by  saying,  that  '  some  speak  more  of  this  than  the 
church  of  England :'  and  Andrew  Rivet^,  though  unwillingly,  yet 
confesses,  De  confessionidiis  nostris  et  earum  syntagmate  vet  hannonia, 
eliamsi  in  nonnullis  capitibus  nan  plane  conveniant,  dicam  tamen 
melius  in  concordiam  redigi  posse  quam  in  ecclesia  Romana  concor- 
daniiam  discordaniium  canonum,  qno  tiiulo  deeretum  Chratiani,  quod 
canonisiis  regulas  prafigit,  solet  insigniri.  And  what  he  afiBrms  of 
the  whole  collection,  is  most  notorious  in  the  article  of  original  sin. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  the  first  Helvetian  confes- 
sion, but  not  the  second :  so  much  difference  there  is  in  the  confes- 
sions of  the  same  church. 

Now  whereas  your  lordship  adds  that  though  they  are  fallible,  yet 
when  they  bring  evidence  of  holy  writ  their  assertions  are  infallible, 
and  not  to  be  contradicted ;  I  am  bound  to  reply  that  when  they  do 
so,  whether  they  be  infallible  or  no,  I  will  believe  them;  because 
then  though  they  might,  yet  they  are  not  deceived.    But  as  evidence 

i  [Orotianse  discussionis  itd\wriSf  §  xil. — opp.,  torn,  ill  p.  1123.] 
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of  holy  writ  had  been  sufficient  without  their  authority,  so  without 
such  evidence  their  authority  is  nothing.  But  then  my  lord,  their 
citing  and  urging  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  Eom.  v.  12,  is  so  far  from 
being  an  evident  probation  of  their  article,  that  nothing  is  to  me 
a  surer  argument  of  their  fallibility,  than  the  urging  of  that  which 
evidently  makes  nothing  for  them,  but  much  against  them :  as  first, 
affirming  expressly  that  death  was  the  event  of  Adam's  sin ;  the  whole 
event,  for  it  names  no  other ;  temporal  death ;  according  to  that  say- 
ing of  S.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.,  "  In  Adam  we  all  die :"  and  secondly, 
affirming  this  process  of  death  to  be  ^<^'  <S  'jrivT€s  rjfJLapTov,  which  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  taken  to  be  the  allay  or  condition  of  the  condemna- 
tion :  it  became  a  punishment  to  them  only  who  did  sin ;  but  upon 
them  also  inflicted  for  Adam's  sake. 

A  like  expression  to  which  is  in  the  psalms,  Psalm  cvi.  32,  33, 
"They  angered  Him  also  at  the  waters  of  strife,  so  that  He 
punished  Moses  for  their  sakes."  Here  was  plainly  a  traduction 
of  evil  from  the  nation  to  Moses,  their  relative ;  for  their  sakes  he 
was  punished,  but  yet  ^<^'  <f  Muxrijs  rjixapre,  'forasmuch  as  Moses 
bad  sinned :'  for  so  it  follows,  "  because  they  provoked  his  spirit, 
so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips." — So  it  is  between 
Adam  and  us:  he  sinned,  and  God  was  highly  displeased.  This 
displeasure  went  further  than  upon  Adam's  sin;  for  though  that 
only  was  threatened  with  death,  yet  the  sins  of  his  children,  which 
were  not  so  threatened,  became  so  punished,  and  they  were  by 
nature  heirs  of  wrath  and  damnation ;  that  is,  for  his  *sake  our 
sins  inlierited  his  curse.  The  curse  that  was  specially  and  only 
threatened  to  him,  we  when  we  sinned  did  inherit  for  his  sake. 
So  that  it  is  not  so  properly  to  be  called  original  sin,  as  an  original 
curse  upon  our  sin. 

To  this  purpose  we  have  also  another  example  of  God  transmitting 
the  curse  from  one  to  another :  both  were  sinners,  but  one  was  the 
original  of  the  curse  or  punishment.  So  said  the  prophet  to  the  wife 
of  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xiv.  16,  *'  He  shall  give  Israel  up  because  of 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
Jeroboam  was  the  root  of  the  sin  and  of  the  curse.  Here  it  was  also 
(that  I  may  use  the  words  of  the  apostle)  that '  by  the  sin  of  one  man, 
Jeroboam,  sin  went  out  into  all  Israel,  and  the  curse,  captivity,  or  death 
by  sin,  and  so  death  went  upon  all  men  of  Israel,  ^<^'  ^  itAvt€s  rjiiap- 
Tov,  inasmuch  as  all  men  of  Israel  have  sinned.'  If  these  men  had  not 
sinned,  they  had  not  been  punished;  I  cannot  say  they  had  not  been 
afflicted;  for  David's  child  was  smitten  for  his  father's  fault :  but 
though  they  did  sin,  yet  unless  their  root  and  principal  had  sinned, 
possibly  they  should  not  have  so  been  punished :  for  his  sake  the 
punishment  came.  Upon  the  same  account  it  may  be  that  we  may 
inherit  the  damnation  or  curse  for  Adam's  sake,  though  we  deserve 
it ;  yet  it  being  transmitted  from  Adam,  and  not  particularly  threat- 
ened to  the  first  posterity,  we  were  his  heirs,  the  heirs  of  death, 
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deriving  from  him  an  original  corse^  bat  dae  also^  if  God  so  pleased, 
to  our  sins.  And  this  is  the  full  sense  of  the  twelfth  verse,  and  the 
effect  of  the  phrase  i<f>*  f  irivres  rffxafyrov. 

But  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  object  that  though  i<t>  ^  does  once 
signify  '  forasmuch  as/  yet  three  times  it  signifies  '  in'  or  '  bv.'  To 
this  I  would  be  content  to  submit,  if  the  observation  could  be  veri- 
fied, and  be  material  when  it  were  true.  But  besides  that  it  is  so 
used  in  2  Cor.  v.  4  ^,  your  lordship  may  please  to  see  it  used  (as  not 
only  myself,  but  indeed  most  men,  and  particulariy  the  church  of 
England  does  read  it  and  expound  it)  in  Matt.  xxvi.  50.  And  yet 
if  i0'  ^  were  written  iv  <J,  which  is  the  same  with  'in'  or  '  by,  il 
it  be  rendered  word  for  word,  yet  h  ^  twice  in  the  scripture  signifies 
'forasmuch  as,'  as  you  may  read  Rom.  viii.  3,  and  Heb.  ii.  18.  So 
that  here  are  two  places  besides  this  question,  and  two  more  €x  abun- 
dautij  to  shew  that  if  it  were  not  ^<^  ^,  but  said  in  words  expressly 
as  you  would  have  it  in  the  meaning,  yet  even  so  neither  the  thing, 
nor  any  part  of  the  thing,  could  be  evicted  against  me.  And  lastly, 
if  it  were  not  only  said  iv  ^,  but  that  that  sense  of  it  were  admitted 
which  is  desired,  and  that  it  did  mean '  in'  or '  by,'  in  this  very  place  : 
yet  the  question  were  not  at  all  the  nearer  to  be  concluded  against 
me.  For  I  grant  that  it  is  true,  "  in  him  we  are  all  sinners,"  as  it  is 
true,  that  "  in  him  we  all  die :"  that  is,  for  his  sake  we  are  used  as 
sinners :  being  miserable  really,  but  sinners  in  account  and  effect : 
as  I  have  largely  discoursed  in  my  book.  But  then  for  the  place 
here  in  question,  it  is  so  certain  that  it  signifies  the  same  thing  (as 
our  church  reads  it)  that  it  is  not  sense  without  it,  but  a  violent 
breach  of  the  period  without  precedent  or  reason.  And  after  all ;  I 
have  looked  upon  those  places  where  ^<^'  ^  is  said  to  signify  '  in'  or 
'  by ;'  and  in  one  of  them  I  find  it  so,  Mark  ii.  4,  but  in  Acts  iii.  16, 
and  Phil.  i.  3,  I  find  it  not  at  all  in  any  sense :  but  ivi  indeed  is 
used  for  '  in'  or '  by,'  in  that  of  the  Acts ;  and  in  the  other  it  signifies 
'  at'  or  '  upon ;'  but  if  all  were  granted  that  is  pretended  to,  it  no 
way  prejudices  my  cause,  as  I  have  already  proved. 

Next  to  these,  your  lordship  seems  a  little  more  zealous  and  decre- 
tory in  the  question,  upon  the  confidence  of  verses  17,  18,  and  19 
of  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  The  sum  of  which,  as  your  lord- 
ship most  ingeniously  sums  it  up,  is  this.  '  As  by  one  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  One  many  were  made  righteous ;  that  by  Adam, 
this  by  Christ.  But  by  Christ  we  are  made  bUaioi.,  '  just,  not  by 
imputation  only,  but  effectively  and  to  real  purposes;  therefore  by 
Aoam  we  are  really  made  sinners.'  And  this  your  lordship  confirms 
by  the  observation  of  the  sense  of  two  words  here  used  by  the  apo- 
stle. The  first  is  KaraKpLim,  which  signifies  a  '  sentence  of  guilt,' 
or  'punishment  for  sin/  and  this  sin  to  be  theirs  upon  whom  the 
condemnation  comes,  because  Ood  punishes  none  but  for  their  own 
sin,  £zek.  xviii.     Secondly,  from  the  word  bUaioi,  '  clear  from  sin,' 

^  [See  p.  245,  note  x,  above.] 
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80  your  lordship  renders  it ;  and  in  opposition  to  this,  h^iapTtaXol  is 
to  be  rendered,  that  is,  'guilty,  criminal  persons,'  really  and  properly. 
-^This  is  all  which  the  wit  of  man  can  say  from  this  pla6e  of  8.  Paul ; 
and  if  I  make  it  appear  that  tliis  is  invalid,  I  hope  I  am  secure. 

To  this  then  I  answer,  that  the  antithesis  in  these  words  here  urged 
for  there  is  another  in  the  chapter)  and  this  whole  argument  of 

Paul,  is  full  and  entire  without  descending  to  minutes.  Death 
came  in  by  one  man,  much  more  shall  life  come  by  one  man ;  if  that 
by  Adam,  then  much  more  this  by  Christ  j  by  him  to  condemnation, 
by  this  Man  to  justification.  This  is  enough  to  verify  the  argument 
of  S.  Paul,  though  life  and  death  did  not  come  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  several  relatives ;  as  indeed  they  did  not :  of  which  afterwards. 
But  for  the  present  it  runs  thus,  '  By  Adam  we  were  made  sinners, 
by  Christ  we  are  made  righteous;  as  certainly  one  as  the  other, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  of  dispensation.  By  Adam  Oivaros 
ipa<rC\€V(r€,  death  reigned ;  by  this  Man  the  reign  of  death  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  life  set  up  instead  of  it :  by  him  we  were  used  as 
sinners,  for  in  him  we  died ;  but  by  Christ  we  are  justified,  that  is, 
used  as  just  persons,  for  by  Him  we  live.' — ^This  is  suiBcient  for  the 
apostle's  argument ;  and  yet  no  necessity  to  affirm  that  we  are  sinnersi 
in  Adam  any  more  than  by  imputation,  for  we  are  by  Christ  made 
just  no  otherwise  than  by  imputation. 

In  the  proof  or  persuasion  I  will  use  no  indirect  arguments ;  as  to 
say  that '  to  deny  us  to  be  just  by  imputation  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Borne  and  of  the  Socinian  conventicles,  but  expressly  dis- 
liked by  all  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Zuiiiglian  churches,  and 
particularly  by  the  church  of  England ;  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
Harmony  of  Confessions:'  this,  I  say,  I  will  not  make  use  of;  not 
only  because  I  myself  do  not  love  to  be  pressed  by  such  prejudices 
rather  than  arguments ;  but  because  the  question  of  the  imputation 
of  righteousness  is  very  much  mistaken  and  misunderstood  on  all 
hands.  They  that  say  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  usi 
for  justification,  do  it  upon  this  account ;  because  they  know  all  that 
we  do  is  imperfect,  therefore  they  think  themselves  constrained  to  fly 
to  Christ's  righteousness,  and  think  it  must  be  imputed  to  us,  or  we 
perish.  The  other  side,  considering  that  this  way  would  destroy  the 
necessity  of  holy  living,  and  that  in  order  to  our  justification  there 
were  conditions  required  on  our  parts,  think  it  necessary  to  say  that 
we  are  justified  by  inherent  righteousness.  Between  these  the  truth 
is  plain  enough  to  be  read,  thus ; — 

Christ's  righteousness  is  not  imputed  to  us  for  justification  directly 
and  immediately ;  neither  can  we  be  justified  by  our  own  righteous- 
ness :  but  our  faith  and  sincere  endeavours  are,  through  Christ,  ac- 
cepted instead  of  legal  righteousness  :  that  is,  we  are  justified  through 
Christ,  by  imputation  not  of  Christ's  nor  our  own  righteousness,  but 
of  our  faitli  and  endeavours  of  righteousness,  as  if  they  were  perfect : 
and  we  are  justified  by  a  non-imputation,  viz.,  of  our  past  sins,  and 
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present  unavoidable  imperfections :  that  is,  we  are  handled  as  if  we 
were  just  persons  and  no  sinners.  So  faith  was  imputed  to  Abraham 
for  rigliteousness ;  not  that  it  made  him  so  legally,  but  evangelically, 
that  is,  by  grace  and  imputation. 

And  indeed,  my  lord,  that  I  may  speak  freely  in  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  when  one  man  hath  sinned,  his  descendents  and  relatives  cannot 
possibly  by  him,  or  for  him,  or  in  him,  be  made  sinners  properly  and 
really.  For  in  sin  there  are  but  two  things  imaginable;  the  irre- 
gular action,  and  the  guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment.  Now  we 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  done  the  action  which  another 
did,  and  not  we :  the  action  is  as  individual  as  the  person ;  and 
Titius  may  as  well  be  Caius,  and  the  son  be  his  own  father,  as  he  can 
be  said  to  have  done  the  father's  action;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
possibly  be  guilty  of  it ;  for  guilt  is  an  obligation  to  punishment  for 
having  done  it :  the  action  and  the  guilt  are  relatives ;  one  cannot 
be  without  the  other :  something  must  be  done  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
or  there  can  be  no  guilt.  But  then  for  the  evil  of  punishment,  that 
may  pass  further  than  the  action.  If  it  passes  upon  the  innocent,  it 
is  not  a  punishment  to  them,  but  an  evil  inflicted  by  right  of  domi- 
nion, but  yet  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  afflicted  to  him  that  sinned^ 
to  him  it  is  a  punishment.  But  if  it  passes  upon  others  that  are  not 
innocent,  then  it  is  a  punishment  to  both ;  to  the  first  principally, 
to  the  descendents  or  relatives  for  the  other's  sake,  his  sin  being  im- 
puted so  far. 

How  far  that  is  in  the  present  case,  and  what  it  is,  the  apostle  ex- 
presses thus;  it  was  dpa  els  KariKptfia  (verse  18)  or  KpC^m  eh  Kari- 
Kpifia  (verse  16)  'a  curse  unto  condemnation,'  or  '  a  judgment  unto 
condemnation :'  that  is,  a  curse  inherited  from  the  principal ;  de- 
served by  him,  and  yet  also  actually  descending  upon  us,  after  we  had 
sinned;  dpa  or  KpC^xa  eh  KardKpuxa;  that  is,  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Adam ;  the  dpa  or  KpCfia  was  on  him ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
KaraKpLiia,  or  a  thorough  condemnation,  when  from  him  it  passed 
upon  all  men  that  sinned.  Kplfia  and  KaraKpLfia  sometimes  differ 
in  degrees :  so  the  words  are  used  by  S.  Paul  otherwhere,  1  CJor. 
xi.  32,  KpLvSfievoi  tva  firi  KaraKpiBSniev  \  a  judgment  to  prevent  a 
punishment,  or  a  less  to  forestall  a  greater,  in  the  same  kind ;  so 
here  the  dpa  passed  further ;  the  Kpip.a  was  fulfilled  in  his  posterity, 
passing  on  further,  viz.,  that  all  who  sinned  should  pass  under  the 
power  of  death  as  well  as  he ;  but  this  became  formally  and  actually 
a  punishment  to  them  only  who  did  sin  personally :  to  them  it  was 
KarcLKpiixa, 

This  apa  or  Kpi/uta,  is  the  fiacrCKeia  rov  $ai;6.Tov,  verse  17,  'the 
reign  of  death ;'  this  is  called  /Sacr^cta  rijs  afxaprCas  h  r<j)  OavaTif^, 
verse  21,  '  the  reign  of  sin  in  death :'  that  is,  the  effect  which 
Adam's  sin  had  was  only  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  death,  which  is 
already  broken  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  last  shall  be  quite  destroved. 
But  to  say  that  sin  here  is  properly  transmitted  to  us  from  Adanij 
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formally^  and  so  as  to  be  inherent  in  us^  is  to  say  that  we  were  made 
to  do  his  action ;  which  is  a  perfect  contradiction. 

Now  then  your  lordship  sees  that  what  you  note  of  the  meaning 
of  KariKptfjia  I  admits  and  is  indeed  true  enough^  and  agreeable  to 
the  discourse  of  the  apostle,  and  very  much  in  justification  of  what  I 
taught.  KardKpifxa  signifies  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  this  sin  to 
be  theirs  upon  whom  the  condemnation  comes.  I  easily  subscribe  to 
it ;  but  then  take  in  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  hi  hos  ifapaTrrdtMLTos, 
*  by  one  sin/  or  ^  by  the  sin  of  one/  the  curse  passed  upon  all  men 
unto  condemnation ;  that  is,  the  curse  descended  from  Adam ;  for  his 
sake  it  was  propagated  €ls  KaraKpifia,  *  to  a  real  condemnation/  viz., 
when  they  should  sin.  For  though  this  Apa  or  'the  curse'  of  death 
was  threatened  only  to  Adam,  yet  upon  God's  bein^  angry  with  him, 
God  resolved  it  should  descend ;  and  if  men  did  sm  as  Adam,  or  if 
they  did  sin  at  all  though  less  than  Adam,  yet  the  iiph  or  '  the  curse' 
threatened  to  him  should  pass,  th  KaraKpi^w.,  '  unto  the  same  actual 
condemnation'  which  fell  upon  him ;  that  is,  it  should  actually  bring 
them  under  the  reign  of  death. 

But  then,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you  let  it  be  considered,  if  this  Kara- 
KpLfia  must  suppose  a  punishment  for  sin,  for  the  sin  of  him,  his  own 
sin  that  is  so  condemned,  as  your  lordship  proves  perfectly  out  of 
Ezek.  xviii.,  how  can  it  be  just  that  the  KaraKpi,^,  *  condemnation/ 
should  pass  upon  us  for  Adam's  sin,  that  is,  not  for  his  own  sin  who 
is  so  condemned,  but  for  the  sin  of  another  ?  S.  Paul  easily  resolves 
the  doubt,  if  there  had  been  any.  The  KaraKpnia,  the  reign  of  death, 
passed  upon  all  men,  ^<^'  ^  Ttavt^s  rjfiapTov,  'inasmuch  as  all  men 
have  sinned/  And  now  why  shall  we  suppose  that  we  must  be  guilty 
of  what  we  did  not,  when  without  any  such  <t>aiv6fjL€vov  there  is  so 
much  guilt  of  what  we  did  really  and  personally  ?  why  shall  it  be 
that  we  die  only  for  Adam's  sin,  and  not  rather  as  S.  Paul  expressly 
aflBrms,  c<^'  <^  Trdvres  ij^jLaprov,  'inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned,' 
since  by  your  own  argument  it  cannot  be  '  inasmuch  as  all  men  have 
not  sinned/  this  you  say  cannot  be,  and  yet  you  will  not  confess 
this  which  can  be,  and  which  S.  Paul  affirms  to  have  been  indeed :  as 
if  it  were  not  more  just  and  reasonable  to  say  that  from  Adam  the 
curse  descended  unto  the  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
than  to  say  the  curse  descended  without  consideration  of  their  sins, 
but  a  sin  must  be  imagined,  to  make  it  seem  reasonable  and  just  to 
condemn  us.  Now  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  world, 
which  way  of  arguing  is  most  reasonable  and  concluding :  you,  my 
lord,  in  behalf  of  others,  argue  thus, — KaraKpi/xa  or  '  condemnation' 
cannot  pass  upon  a  man  for  any  sin  but  his  own ;  therefore  every 
man  is  truly  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  becomes  his  own.  Against 
this  I  oppose  mine, — KaraKpifML  or '  condemnation'  cannot  pass  upon 
a  man  for  any  sin  but  his  own :  therefore  it  did  not  pass  upon  man 
for  Adam's  sin ;  because  Adam's  sin  was  Adam's,  not  our  own :  but 
we  all  have  sinned,  we  have  sins  of  our  own ;  therefore  for  these  th« 
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present  unavoidable  imperfections :  that  is,  we  are  handled  as  if  we 
were  just  persons  and  no  sinners.  So  faith  was  imputed  to  Abraham 
for  rigliteousness ;  not  that  it  made  him  so  legally,  but  evangelically, 
that  is,  by  grace  and  imputation. 

And  indeed,  my  lord,  that  I  may  speak  freely  in  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  when  one  man  hath  sinned,  his  descendents  and  relatives  cannot 
possibly  by  him,  or  for  him,  or  in  him,  be  made  sinners  properly  and 
really.  For  in  sin  there  are  but  two  things  imaginable;  the  irre- 
gular action,  and  the  guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment.  Now  we 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  done  the  action  which  another 
did,  and  not  we:  the  action  is  as  individual  as  the  person;  and 
Titius  may  as  well  be  Caius,  and  the  son  be  his  own  father,  as  he  can 
be  said  to  have  done  the  father's  action;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
possibly  be  guilty  of  it ;  for  guilt  is  an  obligation  to  punishment  for 
having  done  it :  the  action  and  the  guilt  are  relatives ;  one  cannot 
be  without  the  other  :  something  must  be  done  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
or  there  can  be  no  guilt.  But  then  for  the  evil  of  punishment,  that 
may  pass  further  than  the  action.  If  it  passes  upon  the  innocent,  it 
is  not  a  punishment  to  them,  but  an  evil  inflicted  by  right  of  domi- 
nion, but  yet  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  afflicted  to  him  that  sinned, 
to  him  it  is  a  punishment.  But  if  it  passes  upon  others  that  are  not 
innocent,  then  it  is  a  punishment  to  both ;  to  the  first  principally, 
to  the  descendents  or  relatives  for  the  other's  sake,  his  sin  being  im- 
puted so  far. 

How  far  that  is  in  the  present  case,  and  what  it  is,  the  apostle  ex- 
presses thus ;  it  was  dpa  (Is  KariKpifia  (verse  18)  or  KpCjxa  els  Kari- 
icpi/xa  (verse  16)  'a  curse  unto  condemnation,'  or  '  a  judgment  unto 
condemnation :'  that  is,  a  curse  inherited  from  the  principal ;  de- 
served by  him,  and  yet  also  actually  descending  upon  us,  after  we  had 
sinned ;  dpa  or  KpCfxa  els  KardKpnia ;  that  is,  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Adam ;  the  apa  or  KpC^xa  was  on  him ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
KaraKpiyia,  or  a  thorough  condemnation,  when  from  him  it  passed 
upon  all  men  that  sinned.  KpC^xa  and  KaraKpnia  sometimes  differ 
in  degrees :  so  the  words  are  used  by  S.  Paul  otherwhere,  1  Cor. 
xi.  32,  KpLv6tx€voi  Iva  firi  KaTaKpiBSniev )  a  judgment  to  prevent  a 
punishment,  or  a  less  to  forestall  a  greater,  in  the  same  kind ;  so 
here  the  dpa  passed  further ;  the  Kpiiia  was  fulfilled  in  his  posterity, 
passing  on  further,  viz.,  that  all  who  sinned  should  pass  under  the 
power  of  death  as  well  as  he ;  but  this  became  formally  and  actually 
a  punishment  to  them  only  who  did  sin  personally :  to  them  it  was 
KaraKpiixa, 

This  apa  or  Kpi\m,  is  the  /SacriXcta  tov  Oavirov,  verse  17,  'the 
reign  of  death  -/  this  is  called  pacrCKeia  TiJ9  afiaprCas  h  t^  dovar<p, 
verse  21,  '  the  reign  of  sin  in  death :'  that  is,  the  effect  which 
Adam's  sin  had  was  only  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  death,  which  is 
ah-eady  broken  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  last  shall  be  quite  destrc^ed. 
But  to  say  that  sin  here  is  properly  transmitted  to  us  from  Aoamt 
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formally^  and  so  as  to  be  inherent  in  us^  is  to  say  that  we  were  made 
to  do  his  action ;  which  is  a  perfect  contradiction. 

Now  then  your  lordship  sees  that  what  you  note  of  the  meaning 
of  KariKpiim  I  admits  and  is  indeed  true  enough,  and  agreeable  to 
the  discourse  of  the  apostle,  and  very  much  in  justification  of  what  I 
taught.  KariKpifia  signifies  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  this  sin  to 
be  theirs  upon  whom  the  condemnation  comes.  I  easily  subscribe  to 
it ;  but  then  take  in  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  hi  kvos  irapairrdfjiaTos, 
'  by  one  sin,'  or  '  by  the  sin  of  one,'  the  curse  passed  upon  all  men 
unto  condemnation ;  that  is,  the  curse  descended  from  Adam ;  for  his 
sake  it  was  propagated  €ls  KaraKptixa,  '  to  a  real  condemnation,'  viz., 
when  they  should  sin.  For  though  this  ipa  or  'the  curse'  of  death 
was  threatened  only  to  Adam,  yet  upon  God's  bein^  angry  with  him, 
God  resolved  it  should  descend ;  and  if  men  did  sm  as  Adam,  or  if 
they  did  sin  at  all  though  less  than  Adam,  yet  the  Apa  or  '  the  curse' 
threatened  to  him  should  pass,  €h  KaraKpLfm,  '  unto  the  same  actual 
condemnation'  which  fell  upon  him ;  that  is,  it  should  actually  bring 
them  under  the  reign  of  death. 

But  then,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you  let  it  be  considered,  if  this  Kard- 
Kpifia  must  suppose  a  punishment  for  sin,  for  the  sin  of  him,  his  own 
sin  that  is  so  condemned,  as  your  lordship  proves  perfectly  out  of 
Ezek.  xviii.,  how  can  it  be  just  that  the  Kara/cpi/uio,  '  condemnation,' 
should  pass  upon  us  for  Adam's  sin,  that  is,  not  for  his  own  sin  who 
is  so  condemned,  but  for  the  sin  of  another  ?  S.  Paul  easily  resolves 
the  doubt,  if  there  had  been  any.  The  KaraKpifia,  the  reign  of  death, 
passed  upon  all  men,  ^<^*  <^  Trai/rc;  ijtmpTov,  'inasmuch  as  all  men 
have  sinned.'  And  now  why  shall  we  suppose  that  we  must  be  guilty 
of  what  we  did  not,  when  without  any  such  <f>aiv6^ji.€vov  there  is  so 
much  guilt  of  what  we  did  really  and  personally  ?  why  shall  it  be 
that  we  die  only  for  Adam's  sin,  and  not  rather  as  S.  Paul  expressly 
aflBrms,  c<^'  <f  iravre^  rjfjLapTov,  'inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned,' 
since  by  your  own  argument  it  cannot  be  '  inasmuch  as  all  men  have 
not  sinned  j'  this  you  say  cannot  be,  and  yet  you  will  not  confess 
this  which  can  be,  and  which  S.  Paul  affirms  to  have  been  indeed :  as 
if  it  were  not  more  just  and  reasonable  to  say  that  from  Adam  the 
curse  descended  unto  the  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
than  to  say  the  curse  descended  without  consideration  of  their  sins, 
but  a  sin  must  be  imagined,  to  make  it  seem  reasonable  and  just  to 
condemn  us.  Now  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  world, 
which  way  of  arguing  is  most  reasonable  and  concluding :  you,  my 
lord,  in  behalf  of  others,  argue  thus, — KaraKpifw,  or  '  condemnation' 
cannot  pass  upon  a  man  for  any  sin  but  his  own ;  therefore  every 
man  is  truly  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  becomes  his  own.  Against 
this  I  oppose  mine, — Karc£/cpt/uta  or '  condemnation'  cannot  pass  upon 
a  man  for  any  sin  but  his  own :  therefore  it  did  not  pass  upon  man 
for  Adam's  sm ;  because  Adam's  sin  was  Adam's,  not  our  own :  but 
we  all  have  sinned,  we  have  sins  of  our  own ;  therefore  for  these  th« 
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cnrse  passed  from  Adam  to  us.  To  back  mine,  besides  that  common 
notices  of  sense  and  reason  defend  it,  I  have  the  plain  words  of 
8.  Paul, "  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  forasmuch  as  all  men  have  sin- 
ned ;"  all  men,  that  is,  the  generality  of  mankind,  all  that  lived  till 
they  could  sin ;  the  others  that  died  before,  died  in  their  nature,  not 
in  their  sin,  neither  Adam's  nor  their  own,  save  only  that  Adam 
brought  it  in  upon  them,  or  rather  left  it  to  them,  himself  being  dis- 
robed of  all  that  which  could  hinder  it. 

Now  for  the  word  bUaiot,  which  your  lordship  renders  '  clear  from 
sin,'  I  am  sure  no  man  is  so  justified  in  this  world  as  to  be  clear 
from  sin ;  and  if  we  all  be  sinners,  and  yet  healed  as  just  persons,  it 
is  certain  we  are  just  by  imputation  only;  that  is,  Christ  imputing 
our  faith,  and  sincere  though  not  unerring  obedience  to  us  for  right- 
eousness ;  and  then  the  antitkem  must  hold  thus, '  By  Christ  comes 
justification  to  life,  as  by  Adam  came  the  curse  or  the  sin  to  the  con- 
demnation of  death :  but  our  justification  which  comes  by  Christ,  is 
by  imputation  and  acceptilation,  by  grace  and  favour :  not  that  we 
are  made  really,  that  is,  legally  and  perfectly  righteous,  but  by  impu- 
tation of  faith  and  obedience  to  us,  as  if  it  were  perfect :  and  there- 
fore Adam's  sin  was  but  by  imputation  only  to  certain  purposes ;  not 
real  or  proper,  not  formal  or  inherent.  For  the  grace  by  Christ  is 
more  than  the  sin  by  Adam :  if  therefore  that  was  not  legal  and  pro- 
per, but  evangelical  and  gracious,  favourable  and  imputative,  much 
more  is  the  sin  of  Adam  in  us  improperly,  and  by  imputation.'  And 
truly,  my  lord,  I  think  that  no  sound  divine,  of  any  of  our  churches, 
will  say  that  we  are  hiKaLiaOivr^s  or  hUaioi  in  any  other  sense :  not 
that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  without  any  inherent 
graces  in  us ;  but  that  our  imperfect  services,  our  true  faith  and  sin- 
cere endeavours  of  obedience,  are  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness 
through  Jesus  Christ :  and  since  it  is  certainly  so,  I  am  sure  the  an- 
tMesis  between  Christ  and  Adam  can  never  be  salved  by  making  us 
sinners  really  by  Adam,  and  yet  just  or  righteous  by  Christ,  only  in 
acceptation  and  imputation.  For  then  sin  should  abound  more  than 
grace ;  expressly  against  the  honour  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  glory 
of  our  redemption,  and  the  words  of  S.  Paul.  But  rather  on  the 
contrary  is  it  true,  that  though  by  Christ  we  were  really  and  legally 
made  perfectly  righteous,  it  follows  not  that  we  were  made  sinners  by 
Adam  in  the  same  manner  and  measure :  for  this  similitude  of  S.  Paul 
ought  not  to  extend  to  an  equality  in  all  things ;  but  still  the  advan- 
tage and  prerogative,  the  abundance  and  the  excess,  must  be  on  the 
part  of  grace :  for '  if  sin  does  abound,  grace  does  much  more  abound,' 
and  we  do  more  partake  of  righteousness  by  Christ  than  of  sin  by 
Adam.  Christ  and  Adam  are  the  several  fountains  of  emanation,  and 
are  compared  aqve  but  not  aqunlif^r.  Therefore  this  argument  holds 
redundantly ;  smce  by  Christ  we  are  not  made  legally  righteous,  but 
by  imputation  only,  much  less  are  we  made  sinners  by  Adam.  This 
in  my  sense  is  so  infinitely  far  from  being  an  objection,  that  it  per- 
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fectly  demonstrates  the  main  question ;  and  for  my  part  I  mean  to 
rely  upon  it. 

As  for  that  which  your  lordship  adds  out  of  Eom.  v.  19,  that  V«P- 
ra>\ol  signifies  '  sinners/  not  by  imitation,  as  the  Pelagians  dream, 
but  sinners  really  and  effectively ;  I  shall  not  need  to  make  any  other 
reply,  but  that,  first,  I  do  not  approve  of  that  gloss  of  the  Pelagians, 
that  in  Adam  we  are  made  sinners  by  imitation ;  and  much  less  of 
that  which  affirms,  we  are  made  so  properly  and  formally.  But '  made 
sinners'  signifies  used  like  sinners;  so  as  'justified'  signifies  healed 
like  just  persons :  in  which  interpretation  I  follow  S.  Paul,  not  the 
Pelagians ;  they  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  foUow  nei- 
ther. And  unless  men  take  in  their  opinion  before  they  read,  and 
resolve  not  to  understand  S.  Paul  in  this  epistle,  I  wonder  why  they 
should  fancy  that  all  that  he  says  sounds  that  way  which  they  com- 
monly dream  of;  but  as  men  fancy,  so  the  bells  will  ring.  But  I  know 
your  lordship's  srave  and  wiser  judgment  sees  not  only  this  that  I 
nave  now  opened,  but  much  beyond  it ;  and  that  you  will  be  a  zea- 
lous advocate  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  His  justice, 
wisdom,  and  mercy. 

That  which  follows,  makes  me  believe  your  lordship  resolved  to 
try  me,  by  speaking  your  own  sense  in  the  line,  and  your  temptation 
in  the  interline.  For  when  your  lordship  had  said  that '  my  argu- 
ments for  the  vindication  of  God's  goodness  and  justice  are  sound 
and  holy,'  your  hand  run  it  over  again,  and  added,  'as  abstracted 
from  the  case  of  original  sin.'  But  why  should  this  be  abstracted 
from  all  the  whole  economy  of  God,  from  all  His  other  dispensa- 
tions ?  Is  it  in  all  cases  of  the  world  unjust  for  God  to  impute  our 
fathers'  sins  to  us  unto  eternal  condemnation,  and  is  it  otherwise  in 
this  only  ?  Certainly  a  man  would  think  this  were  the  more  favour- 
able case ;  as  being  a  single  act,  done  but  once,  repented  of  after  it 
was  done,  not  consented  to  by  the  parties  interested,  not  stipulated 
by  God  that  it  should  be  so,  and  being  against  all  laws  and  all  the 
reason  of  the  world :  therefore  it  were  but  reason  that,  if  any  where, 
here  much  rather  God's  justice  and  goodness  should  be  relied  upon 
as  the  measure  of  the  event.  And  if  in  other  cases  laws  be  never 
given  to  idiots  and  infants  and  persons  uncapable,  why  should  they 
Be  given  here  ?  But  if  they  were  not  capable  of  a  law,  then  neither 
could  they  be  of  sin ;  for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression. And  is  it  unjust  to  condemn  one  man  to  hell  for  all  the 
sin  of  a  thousand  of  his  ancestors  actually  done  by  them,  and  shall 
it  be  accounted  just  to  damn  all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  one  man  ? 
But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  unjust  to  damn  the  innocent  for  the  sin  of 
another ;  but  the  world  is  not  innocent,  but  really  guilty  in  Adam  : 
besides  that  this  b  a  begging  of  the  question,  it  is  also  against  com- 
mon sense  to  say  that  a  roan  is  not  innocent  of  that  which  was  done 
before  he  had  a  being ;  for  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  innocent.     And   if  this  way  of  answer  be 
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admitted^  any  man  may  be  damned  for  the  sin  of  any  father;  be« 
cause  it  may  be  said  here  as  well  as  there,  that  although  the  inno- 
cent must  not  perish  for  another's  fault,  yet  the  son  is  not  innocent 
as  being  in  his  father's  loins  when  the  fault  was  committed^  and  the 
law  calls  him  and  makes  him  guilty.  And  if  it  were  so  indeed^  this 
were  so  far  from  being  an  excuse,  to  say  that  the  law  makes  him 
guilty,  that  this  were  absolute  tyranny,  and  the  thing  that  were  to 
be  complained  of. 

I  hope  by  this  time  your  lordship  perceives  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  fear  that  I  prevaricate  S.  Paul's  rule,  M^  vTr€p<f>pov€lv  itap  h  h^l 
<f)pov€iv,  I  only  endeavour  to  understand  S.  Paul's  words,  and  I 
read  them  Kar  kvaXoyiav  TrCar^ois,  in  proportion  to,  and  so  as  they 
may  not  intrench  upon,  the  reputation  of  God's  goodness  and  justice : 
that  is  <f)pov€iv  €is  rb  a-oa^pov^lv,  *  to  be  wise  unto  sobriety.'  But 
they  that  do  so  hovkev^iv  vTrodiaei,  as  to  resolve  it  to  be  so  whether 
God  be  honoured  in  it  or  dishonoured,  and  to  answer  all  arguments 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  answered,  and  to  efform  all  their 
theology  to  the  air  of  that  one  great  proposition,  and  to  find  out 
ways  for  God  to  proceed  in  which  He  hath  never  told  of,  6bol  ifia-^ 
Toi,  ways  that  are  crooked  and  not  to  be  insisted  in,  ways  that  are 
not  right,  if  these  men  do  not  \m€pi^pov€lv  iiap  h  ftti  (f>pov€lv,  then  I 
hope  1  shall  have  less  need  to  fear  that  I  do,  who  do  none  of  these 
things. 

And  in  proportion  to  my  security  here,  I  am  confident  that  I  am 
unconcerned  in  the  consequent  threatening.  If  any  man  shall  evan- 
gelize Tiap  h  Trap€\Ap€T€,  '  any  other  doctrine  than  what  ye  have  re- 
ceived,' something  for  gospel  which  is  not  gospel,  something  that 
ye  have  not  received,  let  him  be  accursed.  My  lord,  if  what  I  teach 
were  not  that  which  we  have  received,  that  God  is  just,  and  right- 
eous, and  true ;  that  the  soul  that  sins,  the  same  shall  die ;  that  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  say,  'The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge:'  that  God  is  a  gracious 
Father,  pardoning  iniquity,  and  therefore  not  exacting  it  where  it  is 
not:  that  infants  are  from  their  mothers'  wombs  beloved  of  God 
their  Father ;  that '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;'  that  He  pities 
those  souls  who  cannot  discern  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  as  He  de- 
clared in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites ;  that  to  infants  there  are  special 
angels  appointed,  who  always  behold  the  face  of  God;  that  Christ 
took  them  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
hated  by  God,  and  accursed  heirs  of  hell,  and  coheirs  with  Satan ; 
that  the  Messias  was  promised  before  any  children  were  bom,  as 
certainly  as  that  Adam  sinned  before  they  were  bom;  that  if  sin 
abounds,  grace  does  superabound,  and  therefore  children  are  with 
greater  effect  involved  in  the  grace  than  they  could  be  in  the  sin ; 
and  the  sin  must  be  gone  before  it  could  do  them  mischief:  if  this 
were  not  the  doctrine  of  both  testaments,  and  if  the  contrary  were, 
then  the  threatening  of  S.  Paul  might  well  be  held  up  against  me ; 
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but  else,  my  lord,  to  shew  such  a  scorpion  to  him  that  speaks  the 
truth  of  God  in  sincerity  and  humility,  though  it  cannot  make  me 
to  betray  the  truth  and  the  honour  of  God,  yet  the  very  fear  and 
afifrightment  which  must  needs  seize  upon  every  good  man  that 
does  but  behold  it,  or  hear  the  words  of  that  angry  voice,  shall 
and  hath  made  me  to  pray  not  only  that  myself  be  preserved  in 
truth,  but '  that  it  would  please  God  to  bring  into  the  way  of  truth 
all  such  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived/ 

My  lord,  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  your  grave  and  pious 
counsel,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  reaches  forth  so  paternal  a  rod.  I 
see  you  are  tender  both  of  truth  and  me ;  and  though  I  have  not 
made  this  tedious  reply  to  cause  trouble  to  your  lordship,  or  to  steal 
from  you  any  part  of  your  precious  time,  yet  because  I  see  your  lord- 
ship was  persuaded  induere  personam,  to  give  some  little  countenance 
to  a  popular  error  out  of  jealousy  against  a  less  usual  truth,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordship  such  things  by  which  as  I  can, 
so  I  ought  to  be  defended  against  captious  objectors.  It  is  hard  when 
men  will  not  be  patient  of  truth  because  another  man  offers  it  to  them, 
and  they  did  not  first  take  it  in,  or,  if  they  did,  were  not  pleased  to 
own  it. 

But  from  your  lordship  I  expect,  and  am  sure  to  find,  the  effects  of 
your  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning;  and  that  an  error,  for  being 
popular,  shall  not  prevail  against  so  necessary  though  unobserved 
truth.  A  necessary  truth  I  call  it,  because  without  this  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  declare  God's  righteousness  and  justify  Him, 
with  whom  unrighteousness  cannot  dwell :  but  if  men  of  a  contrary 
opinion  can  reconcile  their  usual  doctrines  of  original  sin  with  God's 
justice,  and  goodness,  and  truth,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
think  better  of  their  doctrine  than  now  I  can. 

But  until  that  be  done,  it  were  well,  my  lord,  if  men  would  not 
trouble  themselves  or  the  church  with  impertinent  contradictions,  but 
patiently  give  leave  to  have  truth  advanced,  and  God  justified  in  His 
sayings  and  in  His  judgments,  and  the  church  improved,  and  all 
errors  confuted,  that  what  did  so  prosperously  begin  the  reformation, 
may  be  admitted  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  that  men  may  no  longer 
go  qua  itur  but  qua  eundum  est. 


n. 

the  bishop  of  rochester's  letter  to  dr.  taylor:  with 
an  account  of  the  particulars  there  given  in  charge. 

Worthy  Sir, 
Let  me  request  you  to  weigh  that  of  S.  Paul,  Ephes.  ii.  5,  which 
are  urged  by  some  ancients ;  and  to  remember  how  often  he  calls 
concupiscence '  sin  /  whereby  it  is  urged,  that  although  baptism  take 
away  the  guilt,  as  concretively  redounding  to  the  person,  yet  the 
simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to  the  nature,  remains ;  for  sacraments  are 
administered  to  persons,  not  to  natures.  I  confess  I  find  not  the 
fathers  so  fully  and  plainly  speaking  of  original  sin  till  Felagius  had 
puddled  the  stream  ;  but  after  this  you  may  find  S.  Hierome  in  IIos\ 
saying.  In  Paradiso  omnes  pravaricali  sunt  in  Adamo, 

And  S.  Ambrose  in  Rom,  i.  5^.  ManifeHum  est  omnes  peccasse 
in  Adam  qtuisi  in  massa  ;  ex  eo  igitur  cuncti  peccalares,  quia  ex  eo 
sumus  omnes. 

And  S.Greg,  xxxix.  Aam.  in  Ezek,^  Sine  culpa  in  mundo  esse 
non  potest,  qui  in  mundum  cum  culpa  venit. 

But  S.  Austin  is  so  frequent,  so  full  and  clear  in  his  assertions, 
that  his  words  and  reasons  will  require  your  most  judicious  exami- 
nations, and  more  strict  weighing  of  them;  he  saith,  Spist.  cvii.*, 
Seimvs  secundum  Adam  nos  prima  nativiiate  contagium  mortis  con- 
trahere,  nee  libemmur  a  supplicio  mortis  cderna  nisi  per  gratiam  re- 
nascamur  in  Ckristo, 

Idem  de  verb,  apost,,  serm.  iv.*,  Peccatum  a  prima  homine  .  .  in 
omnes  homing  pertransiit ;  .  .  etenim  illud  peccatum  non  in  fonte 
mansit,  sed  pertransiit ;  and  {Rom,  v.)  Ubi  te  invenit?  Fenunda- 
tum  sub  peccato,  trahentem  peccatum  primi  iominis,  Aabenlem  pec- 
catum ^  antequam  possis  habere  arbitrium. 

Idem,  De  pradest,  et.  grat.  c.  2 ',  Si  infans  unius  diei  non  sit 
sine  peccato,  qui  proprium  habere  non  potuit,  conficiiur,  ut  illud 
traxerit  alienum ;  de  quo  apostolus,  Per  unum  hominem  peccatum 
intravit  in  mundum;  quod  qui  negat,  negat  prqfecto  nos  esse  mor* 
tales ;  quoniam  mors  est  pcena  peccati :  sequatnr  necesse  est  pama 
peccatum. 

Idem,  Enchir,  c.  99.  Sola  gratia  redemptos  discemit  a  perditis, 
quos  in  unam  perditionis  massam  concreverat  ab  origine  ducta  com- 
munis contagio  ^. 

■  [lib.  ii.,  in  Hos.  vi.  7. — torn.  iiL  coL  «  [al.   serm.   cliii.   cap.  11. — torn.   r. 

1276  ]  col.  788  E.] 

•  [lege,  In  cap.  ▼.  12.— torn.  ii.  ap-  '  [lege  'reatum.'] 

pend.,  col.  54  D.]  f  [vid.  cap.  3. — torn.  x.  append.  coL  61 

c  [leg.  *  In  evang.'— §  8.  torn,  i  col.  D.] 
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Idem  de  peccaior,  mer,  et  remiss,  1.  i.  c.  3  ^.  Concupiscentia  car- 
nis  ,  ,  ,  peccatum  est,  quia  inest  illi  inobedientia  contra  dominatum 
mentis. 

Quid  potest,  aut  potuit  nasci  ex  servo,  nisi  servus  ?  idea  sicut 
omnis  homo  ab  Adamo  est,  ita  et  omnis  homo  per  Adamum  servus  est 
peccati  ^ 

Bom.  V.™ — Falluntur  ergo  omnino,  qui  dicuni  mortem  solam,  non 
etpeccatum  transiisse  in  genus  humanum. 

Prosperus^  respondet  ad  articulum  Angustino  falso   impositum, 
Omnes  homines  pmvaricationis  reos,  et  damnationi  obnoxios  nasci, 
periturosque  nisi  in  Christo  renascantur,  asserimus. 

Tho,  1.  2*.  q.  viii.®  Secundum  fidem  catholicam  tenendum  est, 
quod primum  peccatum  primi  hmninis^  originaliter  transit  in  posteros, 
propter  quod  etiam  pueri  mox  nati  deferuntur  ad  haptismum  ab  inte- 
riore  culpa  ^  abluendi;  contrarium  est  haresis  Pelag.  .  .  Unde  pecca* 
tum  quod  sic  a  primo  parente  .  .  derivatur,  dicitur  originate,  ^icut  pec- 
catum  quod  ab  anima  derivatur  ad  membra  corporis,  dicitur  actuate. 

Bonavent.  in  ii.  sent,  dist,  31.^  Si/mt  peccatum  actuate  tribuitur 
alieui  ratione  singularis  persona :  ita  peccatum  originate  tribuitur  ra- 
tione  natures  ;  corpus  infectum  traducitur,  quia  persona  Ada  infecii 
natnram,  et  natura  infecit  personam,  Anima  enim  infeitur  a  came 
per  colligantiam,  quum  unita  cami  traxit  ad  se  alterius  proprietates. 

Lombard,  ii.  sent,,  dist.  81.  Peccatum  originate  per  corruptionem 
carnisin  anima  Jit  .  .  In  vase  enim  dignoscitur  vitium  esse,  quod  vi^ 
num  acescit '. 

If  you  take  into  cousideration  the  covenant  made  between  ahniglity 
Ood  and  Adam  as  relating  to  his  posterity^  it  may  conduce  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  urge  it  for  a  proof  of  original  sin. 

Now  that  the  work  may  prosper  under  your  hands  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  God's  glory,  the  edification  of  the  church,  and  the  satisfac^ 
tion  of  all  good  Christians,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

your  fellow-servant  in  our 

most  blessed  Lord  Christ  Jesu, 

JO.  ROFFENS. 


^  [leg.  'Cont  Julian.  Pelag.,'  lib.  t.      torn.  x.  append,  col.  210  A.] 

[leg.  IxxxL  art  1.  §  5.] 
'tanquam  ab  aliqua  infectione  cul- 
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DR,  TAYLOR'S  ANSWER  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

My  Lord^ 

I  PERCEIVE  that  you  have  a  great  charity  to  every  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  church,  that  your  lordship  refuses  not  to  solicit  their  objections, 
and  to  take  care  that  every  man  be  answered  that  can  make  objections 
against  my  doctrine;  but  as  your  charity  makes  you  refuse  no  work 
or  labour  of  love,  so  shall  my  duty  and  obedience  make  me  ready  to 
perform  any  commandment  that  can  be  relative  to  so  excellent  a 
principle. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  your  lordship  is  thus  haunted  with  objections 
about  the  question  of  original  sin ;  but  because  you  are  pleased  to 
hand  them  to  me,  I  cannot  think  them  so  inconsiderable  as  in  them- 
selves they  seem ;  for  what  your  lordship  thinks  worthy  the  reporting 
from  others,  I  must  think  are  fit  to  be  answered  and  returned  by  me. 

In  your  lordship's  of  November  tenth,  these  things  I  am  to  re- 
ply to: 

'Let  me  request  you  to  weigh  that  of  S.  Paul,  Ephes.  ii.  5.'  The 
words  are  these,  '  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,'  God  *  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ  /  which  words  I  do  not  at  all  suppose 
relate  to  the  matter  of  original  sin,  but  to  the  state  of  heathen  sins, 
habitual  idolatries  and  impurities,  in  which  the  world  was  dead  before 
the  great  reformation  by  Christ :  and  I  do  not  know  any  expositor  of 
note  that  suspects  any  other  sense  of  it ;  and  the  second  verse  of  that 
chapter  makes  it  so  certain  and  plain,  that  it  is  too  visible  to  insist 
upon  it  longer. — ^But  your  lordship  adds  further, 

'And  to  remember  how  often  he  calls  concupiscence,  sin.' — I 
know  S.  Paul  reckons  concupiscence  to  be  one  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  and  consequently  such  as  excludes  from  heaven.  Col.  iii.  5. 
'Evil  concupiscence;'  concupiscence  with  something  superadded, 
but  certainly  that  is  nothing  that  is  natural ;  for  God  made  nothing 
that  is  evil,  and  whatsoever  is  natural  and  necessary,  cannot  be  mortis 
fied ;  but  this  may  and  must,  and  the  apostle  calls  upon  us  to  do  it ; 
but  that  this  is  a  superinducing,  and  an  actual  or  habitual  lusting, 
appears  by  the  following  words,  verse  7,  "  in  which  ye  also  walk^ 
sometimes  when  ye  lived  in  them,"  such  a  concupiscence  as  that 
which  is  the  effect  of  habitual  sins  or  an  estate  of  sins,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks,  Eom.  vii.  8,  "  Sin  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 
ment wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence ;"  that  is,  so  great 
a  state  of  evil,  such  strong  inclinations  and  desires  to  sin,  that  I  grew 
as  captive  under  it ;  it  introduced  a  necessity  like  those  in  S.  Peter*, 

»  [2  Pet  ii.  13.] 
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who  had  eyes  fxcorovy  fxoixoXftoy,  '  full  of  an  adulteress  •/  the  women 
had  possessed  their  eyes,  and  therefore  they  were  dicardirovoToi  1^9 
hfjuifyrCas,  '  they  could  not  cease  from  sin :'  because,  having  Traa-av 
imOviiCav,  '  all  concupiscence/  that  is,  the  very  spirit  of  sinful  de- 
sires, they  could  relish  nothing  but  the  productions  of  sin,  they  could 
fancy  nothing  but  coloquintida  and  toadstools  of  the  earth.  Once 
more  I  find  S.  Paul  speaking  of  concupiscence,  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  "  Let 
every  man  know  to  possess  his  vessel  in  holiness  and  honour ;  not  in 
the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  do  the  gentiles  which  know  not  God/' 
In  the  '  lust  of  concupiscence,'  that  is  plainly,  in  lustfulness  and  im- 
purity ;  for  it  is  a  hebraism,  where  a  superlative  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  synonymon^  as  lutum  comi,  pluvia  imbris  ;  so  '  the  call  of  bit- 
terness/ and  the  '  iniquity  of  sins  /  robur  virium  ;  '  the  blackness  of 
darkness,'  that  is,  <tk6tos  i(<aT€pov,  'the  outer  darkness,'  or  tlie 
greatest  darkness :  so  here  '  the  lust  of  concupiscence/  that  is,  the 
vilest  and  basest  of  it.  I  know  no  where  else  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  in  any  sense.  But  the  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  word  '  lust/ 
which  the  apostle  often  uses  for  the  habits  produced,  or  the  preg- 
nant desires,  but  never  for  the  natural  principle  and  affection,  when 
he  speaks  of  sin. 


But  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  add  a  subtilty  in  pursuance  of  your 
former  advices  ana  notices,  which  I  confess  I  shall  never  under- 
stand. 

"  Although  baptism  take  away  the  guilt  as  concretively  redound- 
ing to  the  person,  yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to  the  nature, 
remains ;  for  sacraments  are  administered  to  persons,  not  to  natures  :" 
— This  I  suppose  those  persons  from  whom  your  lordship  reports  it 
intended  as  an  answer  to  a  secret  objection.  For  if  concupiscence  be 
a  sin,  and  yet  remains  after  baptism,  then  what  ^od  does  baptism 
effect?  But  if  it  be  no  sin  after,  then  it  is  no  sin  oefore.  To  this  it 
is  answered  as  you  see,  '  There  is  a  double  guilt ;  a  guilt  of  person, 
and  of  nature :  that  is  taken  away,  this  is  not ;  for  sacraments  are 
given  to  persons,  not  to  natures/ 

But,  first,  where  is  there  such  a  distinction  set  down  in  scripture, 
or  in  the  prime  antiquity,  or  in  any  moral  philosopher  ?  There  is  no 
human  nature  but  what  is  in  the  persons  of  men ;  and  though  our 
understanding  can  make  a  separate  consideration  of  these,  or  rather 
consider  a  person  in  a  double  capacity,  in  his  personal  and  in  his 
natural,  that  is,  if  I  am  to  speak  sense,  a  person  may  be  considered 
in  that  which  is  proper  to  him,  and  in  that  which  is  common  to  him 
and  others ;  yet  these  two  considerations  cannot  make  two  distinct 
subjects  capable  of  such  different  events.     I  will  put  it  to  the  trial. 

This  guilt  that  is  in  nature,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  tne  same  thing  that 
was  in  tne  person,  that  is,  is  At  an  obligation  to  puuisluoaeut  P  If  it 
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be  not,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word^  and  therefore  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  be^  then  if  this  guilt  or  obligation  to 
punishment  remains  in  the  nature  after  it  is  taken  from  the  person, 
then  if  this  concupiscence  deserve  damnation,  this  nature  shall  be 
damned  though  the  person  be  saved.  Let  the  objectors,  my  lord, 
choose  which  they  will.  If  it  does  not  deserve  damnation,  why  do 
they  say  it  does  ?  K  it  does,  then  the  guilty  may  suffer  what  they 
deserve,  but  the  innocent  or  the  absolved  must  not ;  the  person  then 
being  acquitted,  and  the  nature  not  acquitted,  the  nature  shall  be 
damned  and  the  person  be  saved. 

But  if  it  be  said  that  the  guilt  remains  in  the  nature  to  certain 
purposes,  but  not  to  all ;  then  I  reply,  so  it  does  in  the  person ;  for 
it  is  in  the  person  after  baptism,  so  as  to  be  a  perpetual  possibility 
and  proneness  to  sin,  and  a  principle  of  trouble ;  and  if  it  be  no  other- 
wise in  the  nature,  then  this  distinction  is  to  no  purpose;  if  it  be 
otherwise  in  the  nature,  then  it  brings  damnation  to  it,  when  it  brings 
none  to  the  man,  and  then  the  former  argument  must  return.  But 
whether  it  prevail  or  no,  yet  I  cannot  but  note  that  what  is  here 
affirmed  is  expressly  against  the  words  commonly  attributed  to  S. 
Cyprian  Be  ablutione  pedum}*,  Sic  abluit  quas  parenialis  lobes  infe^ 
cerat,  ui  nee  actiuiUs  nee  original^  ma^mla  aliqua  sui  post  ablutionem 
illam  vestigia  derelinquat.  How  this,  supposing  it  of  baptism,  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  guilt  remaining  in  the  nature,  I  confess  I 
cannot  give  an  account.  It  is  expressly  against  S.  Austin,  tarn.  ix. 
tract,  41.  t«  Joan.^  saying,  Deleta  est  tota  iniquitas  ;  expressly  against 
S.  Hierome  ^,  Epist.  ad  Ocean,,  Quomodo  jmtificati  sumus  et  sanctiji^ 
cati,  si  peccatum  aliquid  in  nobis  relinquitur  ? 

But  again  my  lord,  I  did  suppose  that  concupiscence  or  original 
sin  had  been  founded  in  nature,  and  had  not  been  a  personal  but  a 
natural  evil.  I  am  sure  so  the  article  of  our  church  affirms,  "  It  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  our  nature.''  And  so  S.  Bonaventure* 
affirms  in  the  words  cited  by  your  lordship  in  your  letter,  Sicut  pecca- 
tum actuate  tribuitur  aliciii  ratione  singularis  persona,  ita  peccatum 
originis  tribuitur  ratione  natura.  Either  then  the  sacrament  must 
have  effect  upon  our  nature  to  purify  that  which  is  vitiated  by  con- 
cupiscence, or  else  it  does  no  good  at  all.  For  if  tlie  guilt  or  sin  be 
founded  in  the  nature,  as  the  article  affirms,  and  baptism  does  not 
txike  off  the  guilt  from  the  nature,  then  it  does  nothing. 


Now  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  in  the  behalf  of  the  objectors  so 
warily  to  avoid  what  they  thought  pressing,  I  will  take  leave  to  use 
the  advantages  it  ministers ;  for  so  the  serpent  teaches  us  where  to 
strike  him,  by  his  so  warily  and  guiltily  defending  his  head.  I  there- 
fore argue  thus : — 

»•  [p.  513.  ed.  Pamel.  1593.]  «*  [p.  839,  not.  1,  supra.] 

*^  [totu.  iii.  part.  2.  col.  575.J  *  [p.  659,  not.  p,  supra.] 
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Either  baptism  does  not  take  off  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  or  else 
there  may  be  punishment  where  there  is  no  guilt,  or  dse  natural  death 
was  not  it  which  God  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  Adam's  fact. 
For  it  is  certain  that  all  men  die  as  well  after  baptism  as  before,  and 
more  after  than  before.  Tliat  which  would  be  properly  the  consequent 
of  this  dilemma  is  this,  that  when  God  threatened  death  to  Adam, 
saying,  "  On  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,'' 
He  inflicted,  and  intended  to  inflict,  the  evils  of  a  troublesome  mortal 
life.  For  Adam  did  not  die  that  day,  but  Adam  began  to  be  miser- 
able that  day,  to  live  upon  hard  labour,  to  eat  fruits  from  an  accursed 
field,  till  he  should  return  to  the  earth  whence  he  was  taken ^  So 
that  deaths  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  was  to  be  the  end  of  his 
labour,  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  sin.  For  it  is  probable, 
he  should  have  gone  off  from  the  scene  of  this  world  to  a  better, 
though  he  had  not  sinned ;  but  if  he  had  not  sinned,  he  should  not 
be  so  afflicted,  and  he  should  not  have  died  daily  till  he  had  died 
finally,  that  is,  till  he  had  '  returned  to  his  dust  whence  he  was  taken,' 
and  whither  he  would  naturally  have  gone :  and  it  is  no  new  thing 
in  scripture^  that  miseries  and  infelicities  should  be  called  '  dying^ 
or  '  death.'  But  I  only  note  this  as  probable ;  as  not  being  willifig 
to  admit  what  the  Socinians  answer  hi  this  argument,  who  affirm  that 
God,  threatening  death  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  meant  death  eternal : 
which  is  certainly  not  true ;  as  we  learn  from  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
saying,  "  In  Adam  we  all  die ;"  which  is  not  true  of  death  eternal, 
but  it  is  true  of  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  mankind,  and  it  is  true 
of  temporal  death  in  the  sense  now  expUcated,  and  in  that  wliich  is 
commonly  received. 

But  I  add  also  this  problem.  That  which  woijld  have  been  had 
there  been  no  sin,  and  that  which  remains  when  the  sin  or  guiltiness 
is  gone,  is  not  properly  the  punishment  of  the  sin.  But  dissolution 
of  the  soul  and  body  should  have  been  if  Adam  had  not  sinned ;  for 
the  world  would  have  been  too  little  to  have  entertained  those  my- 
riads of  men  which  must  in  all  reason  have  been  bom  from  that  bless- 
ing of  'Increase  and  multiply'  which  was  given  at  the  first  creation ; 
and  to  have  confined  mankind  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world  in  case 
he  had  not  fallen,  would  have  been  a  punishment  of  his  innocence ; 
but  however,  it  might  have  been  though  God  had  not  been  angry, 
and  shall  still  be  even  when  the  sin  is  taken  off.  The  proper  conse- 
quent of  this  will  be,  that  when  the  apostle  says,  '  Death  came  in  by 
sin,'  and  that '  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin,'  he  primarily  and  literally 
means  the  solemnities,  and  causes,  and  infelicities,  and  untimeliness, 
of  temporal  death,  and  not  merely  the  dissolution ;  which  is  directly 
no  evil,  but  an  inlet  to  a  better  state.  But  I  insist  not  on  this,  but 
offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  inquisitive  and  modest  persons. 

'  [Gen.  iii.  17—19.] 

«   [Exod.  X.  17 ;   1  Cor.  xv.  31  ;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  iv.  10—12 ;  xi.  23.] 
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And  now, — that  I  may  return  thither  from  whence  this  objection 
brought  me, — I  consider,  that  if  any  should  urge  this  argument 
to  me, 

Baptism  delivers  from  original  sin ; 

Baptism  does  not  deliver  from  concupiscence ;  therefore. 

Concupiscence  is  not  original  sin ; — 

I  did  not  know  well  what  to  answer ;  I  could  possibly  say  some- 
thing  to  satisfy  the  boys  and  young  men  at  a  public  disputation,  but 
not  to  satisfy  myself,  when  I  am  upon  my  knees,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count to  God  of  all  my  secret  and  hearty  persuasions.  But  I  consi- 
der, that  by  *  concupiscence'  must  be  meant  either  the  first  inclination 
to  their  object ;  or  the  proper  acts  of  election,  which  are  the  second 
acts  of  concupiscence.  If  the  first  inclinations  be  meant,  then  cer- 
tainly that  cannot  be  a  sin,  which  is  natural,  and  which  is  necessary. 
For  I  consider  that  concupiscence  and  natural  desires  are  like  hunger, 
which,  while  it  is  natural  and  necessary,  is  not  for  the  destruction 
but  conservation  of  man ;  when  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature, 
it  is  violent  and  a  disease :  and  so  is  concupiscence ;  but  desires,  or 
lustings,  when  they  are  taken  for  the  natural  propensity  to  their  pro- 
per object,  are  so  far  from  being  a  sin,  that  they  are  the  instruments 
of  felicity  for  this  duration  ;  and  when  they  grow  towards  being  irre- 
gular, they  may  if  we  please  grow  instruments  of  felicity  in  order  to 
the  other  duration,  because  they  may  serve  a  virtue  by  being  re- 
strained ;  and  to  desire  that  to  which  all  men  tend  naturaUy,  is  no 
more  a  sin  than  to  desire  to  be  happy  is  a  sin :  '  desire'  is  no  more  a 
sin  than  'joy'  or  'sorrow'  is :  neither  can  it  be  fancied  why  one  pas- 
sion more  than  another  can  be  in  its  whole  nature  criminal :  either 
all  or  none  are  so ;  when  any  of  them  grows  irregular  or  inordinate, 
joy  is  as  bad  as  detsire,  and  fear  as  bad  as  either. 

But  if  by  '  concupiscence'  we  mean  the  second  acts  of  it,  that  is, 
avoidable  cousentings,  and  deUberate  elections;  then  let  it  be  as 
much  condemned  as  the  apostle  and  all  the  church  after  him  hath 
sentenced  it ;  but  then  it  is  not  Adam's  sin  but  our  own  by  which 
we  are  condemned ;  for  it  is  not  his  fault  that  we  choose :  if  we 
choose,  it  is  our  own ;  if  we  choose  not,  it  is  no  fault.  For  there  is 
a  natural  act  of  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  understanding,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  supreme  good,  and  in  the  first  apprehension  of  its  pro- 
per object,  the  will  is  as  natural  as  any  otlier  faculty ;  and  the  other 
faculties  have  degrees  of  adherence  as  well  as  the  will :  so  have  the 

Eotestative  and  mtellective  faculties;  they  are  delighted  in  their 
est  objects.  But  because  these  only  are  natural,  and  the  will 
is  natural  sometimes,  but  not  always,  there  it  is  that  a  difference 
can  be. 

For  I  consider,  if  the  first  concupiscence  be  a  sin, — original  sin, 
for  actual  it  is  not, — and  that  this  is  properly,  personally,  and  in- 
herently, our  sin  by  traduction ;  that  is,  if  our  will  be  necessitated  to 
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sin  by  Adam's  fall^  as  it  must  needs  be  if  it  can  sin  when  it  cannot 
deliberate ;  then  there  can  be  no  reason  told  why  it  is  more  a  shi  to 
will  evil^  than  to  understand  it ;  and  how  docs  that  which  is  moral 
differ  from  that  which  is  natural  ?  For  the  understanding  is  first  and 
primely  moved  by  its  object,  and  in  that  motion  by  nothing  else  but 
by  God,  who  moves  all  things  :  and  if  that  which  hath  nothing  else 
to  move  it  but  the  object,  yet  is  not  free ;  it  is  strange  that  the  will 
can  in  any  sense  be  free,  when  it  is  necessitated  by  wisdom  and  by 
power,  and  by  Adam,  that  is,  from  within  and  from  without,  besides 
what  God  and  violence  do  and  can  do. 

But  in  this  I  have  not  only  scripture  and  all  the  reason  of  the  world 
on  my  side,  but  the  complying  sentences  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  primitive  church ;  I  need  not  trouble  myself  with  citations  of 
many  of  them,  since  Calvin,  Lib,  iii.  Instit.  cap.  3.  sect.  10**,  con- 
fesses that  S.  Austin  hath  collected  their  testimonies,  and  is  of  their 
opinion,  that  concupiscence  is  not  a  sin,  but  an  infirmity  only.  But 
I  will  here  set  down  the  words  of  S.  Chrysostom,  Homil,  xiii.  in 
ejmt.  Rom,\  because  they  are  very  clear.  Ipsa  passiones  in  ge  pec- 
catnm  no7i  sunt,  effranata  vero  ipsarum  imtnoderantia  peccatum 
operata  est;  coiicupiscentia  quidem  peccatum  noih  est,  quando  vero 
egressa  moilumforas  eruperit,  tunc  demum  adulter ium  fit,  non  a  coih- 
cupisceyitia,  sed  a  nimio  et  ilUcito  illius  luxu. 

By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  men  are  pleased,  wherever 
they  find  the  word,  '  concupiscence'  in  the  New  testament,  presently 
to  dream  of  original  sin,  and  make  that  to  be  the  sum  total  of  it; 
whereas  '  concupiscence,'  if  it  were  the  product  of  Adam's  fall,  is  but 
one  small  part  of  it ;  et  nt  exempli  gratia  miam  illarnm  tractem,  said 
S.  Chrysostom  in  the  forecited  place;  concupiscence  is  but  one  of  the 
passions,  and  in  the  utmost  extension  of  the  word  it  can  be  taken  but 
for  one  half  of  the  passion ;  for  not  only  all  the  passions  of  the  con- 
cupiscible  faculty  can  be  a  principle  of  sin,  but  the  irascible  does 
more  hurt  in  the  world ;  that  is  more  sensual,  this  is  more  devilish. 
The  reason  why  I  note  this,  is  because  upon  this  account  it  will  seem 
that  concupiscence  is  no  more  to  be  called  a  sin  than  anger  is ;  and 
as  S.  Paul  said,  "  Be  angry  but  sin  not ;"  so  he  might  have  said, 
"  Desire  or  lust,  but  sin  not."  For  there  are  some  lustings  and  de- 
sires without  sin,  as  well  as  some  angers ;  and  that  which  is  indiffer- 
ent to  virtue  and  vice,  cannot  of  itself  be  a  vice ;  to  which  I  add, 
that  if  concupiscence,  taken  for  all  desires,  be  a  sin,  then  so  are  all 
the  passions  of  the  irascible  faculty.  Why  one  more  than  the  other 
is  not  to  be  told ;  but  that  anger  in  the  first  motions  is  not  a  sin, 
appears  because  it  is  not  always  sinful  in  the  second ;  a  man  may  be 
actually  angry,  and  yet  really  innocent :  and  so  he  may  be  lustful 
and  full  of  desire,  and  yet  he  may  be  not  only  that  which  is  good,  or 
he  may  overcome  his  desires  to  that  which  is  bad. 

*  [p.  156.]  •  [torn.  ix.  p.  55".] 
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I  have  now  considered  what  your  lordship  received  from  others, 
and  gave  me  in  chai^  yourself,  concerning  concupiscence. 

Your  next  charge  is  concerning  Antiquity^  intimating  that  although 
the  first  antiquity  is  not  clearly  against  me,  yet  the  second  is.  For 
thus  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  write  their  objection,  "  I  confess  I 
find  not  the  fathers  so  fully  and  plainly  speaking  of  original  sin,  till 
Felagius  had  puddled  the  stream;  but  after  this  you  may  find  S. 
Hierome/^  &c. 

That  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  did  speak  plainly 
and  fully  of  it,  is  so  evident  as  nothing  more ;  and  I  appeal  to  their 
testimonies  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  papers  annexed  in  their  pro* 
per  place ;  and  therefore  that  must  needs  be  one  of  the  little  arts  by 
which  some  men  use  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  that  authority, 
by  wliich  because  they  would  have  other  men  concluded,  sometimes 
upon  strict  enquiry  they  find  themselves  entangled.  Original  sin,  as 
it  is  at  this  day  commonly  explicated,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church;  but  when  ''Felagius  had  puddled  the  stream,'' 
S.  Austin  was  so  angry  that  he  stamped  and  disturbed  it  more  :  and 
truly,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentlemen  that  urged  against 
me  S.  Austin's  opinion,  do  well  consider  that  I  profess  myself  to  fol- 
low those  fathers  who  were  before  him ;  and  whom  S.  Austin  did  for- 
sake, as  I  do  him,  in  the  question.  They  may  as  well  press  me  with 
his  authority  in  the  article  of  the  damnation  of  infants  dying  unbap- 
tized,  or  of  absolute  predestination :  in  which  article  S.  Austin's 
words  are  equally  urged  by  the  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  by  the  re- 
monstrants and  contra-remonstrants ;  and  they  can  serve  both,  and 
therefore  cannot  determine  me.  But  then,  my  lord,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  are  as  much  against  S.  Chrysostom  as  I  am  against 
S.  Austin,  with  this  only  difference ;  that  S.  Chrysostom  speaks  con- 
stantly in  the  argument,  which  S.  Austin  did  not,  and  particularly  in 
that  part  of  it  which  concerns  concupiscence.  For  in  the  enquiry 
whether  it  be  a  sin  or  no,  he  speaks  so  variously,  that  though  Calvin 
complains  of  him  that  he  calls  it  only  an  'infirmity,'  yet  he  also 
brings  testimonies  from  him  to  prove  it  to  be  a  '  sin ;'  and  let  any 
man  try  if  he  can  tie  these  words  together ;  Be  peccat.  mer.  et  re^ 
miss,,  ltd,  i.  cap.  3*^,  Concupisceniia  camis  peccatum  est,  quia  inest  Mi 
inobedientia  contra  dominatum  mentis;  which  are  the  words  your 
lordship  quotes,  '  concupiscence  is  a  sin,  because  it  is  a  disobedience 
to  the  empire  of  the  spirit.'  But  yet  in  another  place.  Lib,  i.  de  civ. 
Dei,  cap.  25^,  Ilia  concupiscentialis  inobedientia  guanto  magis  absque 
culpa  est  in  corpore  non  consentientis,  si  absque  culpa  est  in  corpore 
dormiejitis  ?  It  is  a  sin  and  it  is  no  sin ;  it  is  criminal,  but  is  with- 
out fault ;  it  is  culpable  because  it  is  a  disobedience ;  and  yet  this 
disobedience  without  actual  consent  is  not  culpable.  If  I  do  believe 
S.  Austin,  I  must  disbelieve  him ;  and  which  part  soever  I  take,  I 

**  [p.  559|  not.  k,  supra.]  *  [torn.  vii.  col.  24.] 
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shall  be  reproved  by  the  same  authority.  But  when  the  fathers  are 
divided  from  each  other  or  themselves,  it  is  indifferent  to  follow 
either ;  but  when  any  of  them  are  divided  from  reason  and  scripture, 
then  it  is  not  indifferent  for  us  to  follow  them  and  neglect  these; 
and  yet  if  these  who  object  S.  Austin's  authority  to  my  doctrine,  will 
be  content  to  be  subject  to  all  that  he  says,  I  am  content  they  shall 
follow  him  in  this  too ;  provided  that  they  will  give  me  my  liberty, 
because  I  will  not  be  tied  to  him  that  speaks  contrary  things  to  him- 
self, and  contrary  to  them  that  went  before  him ;  and  though  he  was 
a  rare  person,  yet  he  was  as  fallible  as  any  of  my  brethren  at  this  day. 
He  was  followed  by  many  ignorant  ages,  and  all  the  world  knows  by 
what  accidental  advantages  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  :  but  he 
who  made  no  scruple  of  deserting  all  his  predecessors,  must  give  us 
leave  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  reasons  to  quit  his  authority. 

All  that  I  shall  observe  is  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
as  it  is  explicated  by  S.  Austiu,  had  two  parents ;  one  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  heretics,  who  forbade  mar- 
riage, and  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  thought  they  were  warranted  to 
say  it  was  the  bed  of  sin,  and  children  the  spawn  of  vipers  and  sin- 
ners. And  S.  Austin  himself,  and  especially  S.  Hierome  whom  your 
lordship  cites,  speaks  some  tilings  of  marriage,  which  if  they  were 
true,  then  marriage  were  highly  to  be  refused,  as  being  the  increaser 
of  sin  rather  than  of  children,  and  a  semination  in  the  flesh  and  con- 
trary to  the  Spirit,  and  such  a  thing  which  being  mingled  with  sin 
produces  univocal  issues ;  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  so  like 
that  they  are  the  worse  again.  For  if  a  proper  inherent  sin  be 
effected  by  chaste  marriages,  then  they  are  in  this  particular  equal 
to  adulterous  embraces,  and  rather  to  be  pardoned  than  allowed; 
and  if  all  concupiscence  be  vicious,  then  no  marriage  can  be  pure. 
These  things  it  may  be  have  not  been  so  much  considered;  but 
your  lordship  I  know  remembers  strange  sayings  in  S.  Hierome,  in 
Athenagoras,  and  in  S.  Austin,  which  possibly  have  been  counte- 
nanced and  maintained  at  the  charge  of  this  opinion. — But  the 
other  parent  of  this  is  the  zeal  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which 
did  serve  itself  by  saying  too  little  in  this  article,  and  therefore  was 
thought  fit  to  be  confuted  by  saying  too  much ;  and  that  I  conjec- 
ture right  in  this  affair  I  appeal  to  the  words  which  I  cited  out  of 
S.  Austin,  in  the  matter  of  concupiscence;  concerning  which  he 
speaks  the  same  thing  that  I  do,  when  he  is  disengaged ;  as  in  his 
books  Be  cimtate  Lei ;  but  in  his  tractate  De  peccatorum  meritis 
et  remissione,  which  was  written  in  his  heat  against  the  Pelagians, 
he  speaks  quite  contrary.  And  whoever  shall  with  observation  read 
his  one  book  of  original  sin  against  Pelagius,  his  two  books  De  nup- 
tiis  et  concupUcetitia  to  Valerius,  his  three  books  to  Marcellinus  Be 
peccatorvm  merilis  et  remissione,  his  four  books  to  Boniface,  Contra 
dnas  eputolai  Pelagianorum,  his  six  books  to  Claudius  against  Juli- 
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anus^ — and  shall  thiuk  himself  bound  to  believe  all  that  this  ex- 
cellent man  wrote^  will  not  only  find  it  impossible  he  should,  but 
will  have  reason  to  say  that  ze^il  against  an  error  is  not  always  the 
best  instrument  to  find  out  truth.  The  same  complaint  hath  been 
made  of  others;  and  S.  Hierome  hath  suffered  deeply  in  the  iu- 
firinity.  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble  your  lordship  with  giving  par- 
ticular answers  to  the  words  of  S.  Hierome  and  S.  Ambrose,  b^use 
besides  what  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  think  that  their  words 
are  an  argument  fit  to  conclude  against  so  much  evidence,  nor 
against  a  much  less  than  that  which  I  have  everywhere  brought 
in  this  article.  Though  indeed  their  words  are  capable  of  a  fair  in- 
terpretation ;  and,  besides,  the  words  quoted  out  of  S.  Ambrose  are 
none  of  his;  and  for  Aquinas,  Lombard,  and  Bonaventure,  vour 
lordship  might  as  well  press  me  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  Buchanan,  with  the  synod  of  Dort,  or  the  Scots'  presby- 
teries :  I  know  they  are  against  me,  and  therefore  I  reprove  them 
for  it ;  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  truth  that  other  men  are 
in  error.  And  yet  of  all  the  schoolmen  Bonaventure  should  least 
have  been  urged  against  me,  for  the  proverb's  sake,  for  Adam  non 
peccaint  in  Bonaventura  ™,  Alexander  of  Hales  would  often  say  that 
'Adam  never  sinned  in  Bonaventure.'  But  it  may  be  he  was  not  in 
earnest ;  no  more  am  I. 


The  last  thing  your  lordship  gives  to  me  in  charge  in  the  behalf 
of  the  objectors,  is  that  '  I  would  take  into  consideration  the  cove- 
nant made  between  almighty  God  and  Adam  as  relating  to  his  pos- 
terity.' 

To  tliis  I  answer,  that  I  know  of  no  such  thing ;  God  made  a 
covenant  with  Adam  indeed,  and  used  the  right  of  His  dominion 
over  his  posterity,  and  yet  did  nothing  but  what  was  just;  but  I 
find  in  scripture  no  mention  made  of  any  such  covenant  as  is  dreamt 
of  about  the  matter  of  original  sin :  only  the  covenant  of  works  God 
did  make  with  all  men  till  Clirisi  came ;  but  He  did  never  exact  it 
after  Adam ;  but  for  a  covenant  that  God  should  make  with  Adam, 
that  if  he  stood,  all  his  posterity  should  be  I  know  not  what ;  and  if 
he  fell,  they  should  be  in  a  damnable  condition ;  of  this,  I  say,  there 
is  nee  vola  nee  vestigium  in  holy  scripture  that  ever  I  could  meet 
with ;  if  there  had  been  any  such  covenant,  it  had  been  but  equity 
that  to  all  the  persons  iuteressed  it  should  have  been  communicated, 
and  caution  given  to  all  who  were  to  suffer,  and  abilities  given  to 
them  to  prevent  the  evil :  for  else  it  is  not  a  covenant  with  them, 
but  a  decree  concerning  them ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  covenant  made  between  two  when  one  of  the  parties  knows 
nothing  of  it. 

"  [p.  291,  not  y,  supra.] 
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I  ^ill  enter  no  further  into  this  enquiry,  but  only  observe  that 
though  there  was  no  such  covenant,  yef  the  event  that  happened 
might  without  any  such  covenant  have  justly  entered  in  at  many 
doors.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  God  by  Adam's  sin  was  moved  to 
a  severer  entercourse  with  his  posterity,  for  that  is  certainly  true ; 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  Adam's  sin  of  itself  did  deserve 
all  the  evil  that  came  actually  upon  his  children.  Death  is  the  wages 
of  sin ;  one  death  for  one  sin,  but  not  ten  thousand  millions  for  one 
sin;  but  therefore  the  apostle  affirms  it  to  have  descended  on  all, 
"  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned ;"  but  if  from  a  siiming  parent 
a  good  child  descends,  the  child's  innocence  will  more  prevail  with 
God  for  kindness,  than  the  father's  sin  shall  prevail  for  trouble. 
Non  oninia  peccata  parentum  dii  in  liberos  cofwerttmt :  sed  si  quia  de 
malo  nascitur  bonus,  tanquam  bene  affecti  "  corpore  natus  d^  morboso, 
is  generis  pcBna  liberatur,  veluti  e  maliticB  genere  in  virtutis  familiam 
transcripts  "  ;  qui  vero  morbu  in  similitudinem  generis  refertur  vitiosi, 
ei  nimirum  convetiit,  tanquam  hceredi,  debitor  pcmas  vitii  persolvere, 
said  Plutarch,  De  iis  qui  sero  a  numine  puniuntur  ®,  ex  interpr.  Cm- 
serii^  ;  'God  does  not  always  make  the  fathers'  sins  descend  upon 
the  children :  but  if  a  good  child  is  born  of  a  bad  father,  like  an 
healthful  body  from  an  ill-affected  one,  he  is  freed  from  the  punish- 
ment of  his  stock,  and  passes  from  the  house  of  wickedness  into 
another  family;  but  he  who  inherits  the  disease,  he  also  must  be 
heir  of  the  punishment ;'  quorum  natura  amplexa  est  cognatam  mali- 
tiam,  Aosjustitia  similitudinem  pravitatis  persequens  supplicio  affecit, 
'if  they  pursue  their  kindred's  wickedness,  they  shall  be  pursued  by 
a  cognation  of  judgment.' 

Other  ways  there  are  by  which  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  sins 
of  others  may  descend  upon  us.  He  that  is  author  or  the  persuader, 
the  minister  or  the  helper,  the  approver  or  the  follower,  may  derive 
the  sins  of  others  to  himself;  but  then  it  is  not  their  sins  only,  but 
our  own  too ;  and  it  is  like  a  dead  taper  put  to  a  burning  light  and 
hejd  there;  this  derives  light  and  flames  from  the  other,  and  yet 
then  hath  it  of  its  own,  but  they  dwell  together  and  make  one  body. 
These  are  the  ways  by  which  punishment  can  enter ;  but  there  are 
evils  which  are  no  punishments,  and  they  may  come  upon  more  ac- 
counts: by  God's  dominion,  by  natural  consequence,  by  infec- 
tion, by  destitution  and  derehction,  for  the  glory  of  God,  by  right 
of  authority,  for  the  institution  or  exercise  of  the  sufferers,  or  for 
their  more  immediate  good. 

But  that  directly  and  properly  one  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
of  others,  was  indeed  practised  by  some  commonwealths ;  Utilitatis 
specie  sapissime  in  repub.  peccari,  said  Cicero <»;  they  do  it  sometimes 

™  [sic  edd.— ?  *affecto.']  •  [torn.  viii.  p.  227.] 
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for  terror,  and  because  their  ways  of  preventing  evil  is  very  imperfect : 
and  when  Pedanius  Secundus  the  praetor  was  killed  by  a  slave,  all  the 
family  of  them  was  killed  in  punishment;  this  was  secundum  veterem 
morem,  said  Tacitus' :  for  in  the  slaughter  of  Marcellus  the  slaves  fled 
for  fear  of  such  usage.  It  was  thus,  I  say,  among  the  Romans ;  but 
habuit  aliquid  iniqui ;  and  God  forbid  we  should  say  such  things  of 
the  Fountain  of  justice  and  mercy.  But  I  have  done,  and  will  move 
no  more  stones,  but  hereafter  carry  them  as  long  as  I  can,  rather  than 
make  a  noise  by  throwing  them  down. — I  shall  only  add  this  one 
thing:  I  was  troubled  with  an  objection  lately;  for  it  being  pro- 
pounded to  me,  why  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  could 
spoil  the  nature  of  man,  and  yet  the  nature  of  devils  could  not  be 
spoiled  by  their  sin,  which  was  worse ;  I  could  not  well  tell  what  to 
say,  and  therefore  I  held  my  peace. 

'  ['vetere  ex  more/  Aniial.  xiv.  42.] 
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CONCERNING   A    PASSAGE   OF   HIS 


IN  UlS 


FUKTHEB  EXPLICATION  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  •• 


*  [The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  in  published  by  Jeaitrt  himself.  (4to. 
order  to  understand  some  expressions  in  Oxon.  I960.)— See  other  particulars  in 
thcie  pages,  that  the  correspondence  was      Heber's  life  of  Taylor.] 


Dr.  Tayloe,  in  AU  '  Furi/ier  Explkation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original 

Sin,'  p.  496,  [p.  335  above.] 

"  That  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less,  but  all 
in  some  instances,  is  very  true ;  and  it  is  an  effect  or  condition  of 
nature,  but  no  sin  pro^rly :  1»  Because  that  which  is  unavoidable  is 
not  a  sin ;  2.  Because  it  is  accidental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical  and 
essential ;  3.  It  is  superinduced  to  nature,  and  is  after  it,''  &c. 


TO  THE  UNPREJUDICED  READER. 

I  SHALL  only  give  tnee  a  brief  narrative  of  the  occasion  of  the  en- 
suing letters:  one  Mr.  T.  C*  of  Bridge  water,  being  at  my  house^ 
brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say  not  excessive  and  hyperboli- 
cal) praises  of  Dr.  Jereniy  Taylor ;  I  expressed  my  concurrence  with 
him  in  great  part;  nay,  I  came  nothing  behind  him  in  the  just  com- 
mendations of  his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick  and  elegant  pen^ 
his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  profound  skill  in  antiquity : 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my  dissent  from  some  of  his 
opinions  which  I  judged  to  be  erroneous,  and  I  instanced  in  his  doc- 
trine of  '  Original  Sin.'  Now  his  '  Further  Explication'  of  this  lay 
then  casually  in  the  window  (as  I  take  it) ;  which  hereupon  I  took 
up,  and  turned  unto  the  passage  now  under  debate,  and  shewed  unto 
Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  was  gross  nonsense  and  blasphemy ;  he,  for 
his  own  part,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  forthwith  declined  all 
further  dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he  told  me  that  he  would, 
if  I  so  pleased,  give  Dr.  Taylor  notice  of  what  I  said ;  whereunto  I 
agreed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me  from  the  Doctor  a  fair 
and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my  exceptions,  and  with  it  a  promise 
of  a  candid  reception  of  them ;  whereupon  I  drew  them  up  in  a  let- 
ter unto  Mr.  T.  C,  the  copy  whereof  followeth. 

*  [Heber  in  his  life  of  Taylor  fills  up  this  name  as  '  Thomas  Cartwiight,'  but  upon 
what  authority  the  present  Editor  is  not  aware.] 


LETTERS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  •  AND  DR.  JEREMY  TAYLOR 

TO  MR.  T.  C. 

SlE, 

I  HAVE  here^  according  unto  your  desire^  sent  you  my  exceptiona 
against  that  passage  in  Dr.  Taylor  concerning  which  you  discoursed 
at  my  house ;  it  is  in  his  '  Further  explication  of  the  aoctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin/  p.  496^^  and  it  is  the  second  argument  which  he  brings 
to  prove  that  '  inclination  to  evil  is  no  sin  properly  /  '  because  it  is 
accidental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essential.'  The  argument,  put 
into  form,  may  be  reduced  into  two  syllogisms. 

The  first : 

Sin,  properly,  is  not  accidental  to  the  nature  of  man. 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  accidental  to  the  nature  of  man :  there- 
fore. 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  no  sin  properly. 

A  second  syllogism  is, — 
Sin,  properly  so  called,  is  intrinsical,  and  essential  to  the  nature  of 

man. 
An  inclination  to  evil  is  not  intrinsical,  and  essential  to  the  nature 

of  man :  therefore. 
An  inclination  to  evil  is  not  sin,  properly  so  called. 

Unto  the  first  of  those  syllogisms  I  answer,  that  the  major  is  false ; 
and  that,  according  to  Porphyry '^  his  so  celebrated  definition  of  an 
accident,  Accidens  est  quod  adest  et  abest  sine  subjecti  interitu  ;  that 
is,  as  the  best  commentators  upon  Porphyry  expound  the  words,  '  An 
accident  is  that  which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  its  subject  with- 
out any  repugnancy  or  contradiction  to  the  essence  and  definition 
thereof;'  now  to  deny  sin  of  man,  gives  no  overthrow  to  his  essence 
and  definition;  for  a  man  that  is  no  sinner  may  be  animal  rationale ; 
sin  therefore  is  accidental  to  the  nature  of  man. 

The  major  of  the  second  syllogism  is  no  less  false  than  that  of  the 
first.  As  for  the  term  '  intrinsical,'  I  shall  not  stay  upon  it,  because 
the  doctor  useth  it  as  equivalent  to  essential,  as  is  apparent  by  the 
antithesis  he  puts  between  it  and  '  accidental  \  but  shall  wholly  msist 
upon  the  word  '  essential/  To  say,  as  the  doctor  doth  by  consequence, 
that  *  sin  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  man,'  is  an  assertion,  guilty  of 
nonsense, — blasphemy, — and  libertinism. 

•  [Sec  note  to  p.  571,  above.]      ''   [Sec  preceding  pnge.]      ^  [I^agog.  cap.  v.] 
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First,  Nonsense. — A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  essential  unto 
another,  either  a  priori,  and  then  it  is  predicated  of  it  in  prima  modo 
dicendiper  se;  or  else  a  posteriori,  and  then  it  is  predicated  of  it  in 
secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se.  And  to  say  that  sin  is  either  of  these 
ways  essential  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious 
nonsense,  as  that  I  cannot  think  it  worthy  of  any  senous  refu- 
tation. 

In  a  SECOND  place,  I  cliarge  it  with  blasphemy :  it  blasphemes 
three  actions,  three  acts  of  God;  the  creation  of  man, — the  in- 
carnation of  Qirist^ — the  full  glorification  of  the  saints  at  the  resur- 
rection. 

a)  The  creation  of  man  :  God  was  the  author  of  whatsoever  was 
essential  unto  man ;  and  if  sin  be  essential  unto  the  nature  of  man^ 
then  God  was  the  author  of  sin. 

/3)  The  incarnation  of  Christ :  in  which  God  made  Christ  like  unto 
man  in  essentials :  if  sin  then  be  essential  unto  the  nature  of  man, 
God  made  Christ  sinful ;  a  blasphemy  that  I  tremble  to  mention. 

y)  This  opinion  blasphemes  Go'ds  full  glorification  of  the  saints 
in  the  resurrection ;  for  it  afRrms  by  just  consequence  that  they  shall 
be  raised  with  sin,  because  doubtless  they  shall  be  raised  with  what- 
soever is  essential  to  the  nature  of  man. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  this  tenet  is  chargeable  with  liber- 
tinism :  it  is  a  licentious  doctrine,  and  opens  a  gap  to  the  greatest 
profaneness :  for  it  takes  away  all  conscience  of  sin,  all  repentance  of 
It  for  the  time  past,  all  cautiou  against  it  for  the  ftiture  :  if  sin  be  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  man,  what  reason  hath  he  to  be  humbled  for 
it,  to  ask  God  pardon  for  it,  to  make  any  scruple  of  the  committing 
of  it? 

And  thus  having  briefly  performed  my  promise,  and  satisfied  your 
request,  I  shall  rest 

your  afl'ectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

HENEY  JEANES. 

Before  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr.  T.  C.  gave  an  account  unto  Dr. 
Taylor  of  what  he  remembered  in  our  discourse,  and  received  from 
him  an  answer,  which  he  concealed  from  me  until  the  delivery  of  my 
paper,  and  then  he  produced  it.  This  answer,  together  with  my 
reply  thereunto,  I  shall  next  offer  unto  thy  consideration. 
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To  HIS  RESPECTED  FRIEND^  Mr.  T.  C.  THESE,  &C. 

Mr.  C. 
I  THAJ^K  you  for  your  letter,  and  friendly  information  of  Mr. 
Jeanes's  exception ;  but  if  he  had  been  as  careful  to  understand  as 
he  was  forward  to  object  and  mistake,  he  had  eased  you  and  me 
of  this  little  trouble.  He  objects  that  I  say,  that '  inclination  to  sin 
is  no  sin,  because  it  is  accidental,  not  intrinsical  and  essential  i'  and 
he  gives  reasons  why  such  a  reason  is  absurd.  To  all  which  I  return 
this  soft  answer,  that  he  says  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For 
the  thing  that  I  was  to  prove  then  was  the  precedent  word :  that 
'  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less  :'  that  is,  that 
this  inclination  to  evil  is  not  regular  and  uniform,  and  therefore  not 
natural :  for  as  for  the  other  clause,  '  it  is  an  effect  or  condition  of 
nature,  but  no  sin  properly,'  that  was  the  less  principal  part  of  the 
proposition,  and  to  it  only  the  first  reason  was  apportioned,  viz.,  that 
which  is  unavoidable  is  not  a  sin.  But  if  he  had  considered  the 
business  I  was  then  upon,  he  must  needs  have  seen  that  I  was  ex- 
plicating that  clause  of  the  church  article,  '  and  is  inclined  to  evil,' 
which  1  was  to  say  was  an  inclination  not  natural,  not  intrinsical, 
not  essential  but  accidental.  And  this  thing  I  pursue,  and  to  this 
all  the  other  reasons  relate,  to  the  end  of  that  section ;  and  none  of 
them,  the  first  only  excepted,  relates  to  the  latter  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, which  if  I  had  left  out,  and  the  reasons  relating  to  it,  the  sense 
had  been  as  complete,  and  my  argument  not  the  worse,  and  my  dis- 
course no  less  pertinent.  And  unless  he  refer  the  four  last  reasons, 
that  is,  all  after  the  first,  to  that  clause  of  the  variety  of  our  inclina- 
tion to  evil,  he  will  not  only  mistake  the  second  reason,  but  all  the 
rest.  Besides  this,  if  Mr.  tfeanes  had  so  much  ingenuity  as  he  pre- 
tends to  have  logic,  he  would  have  perceived  that  for  me  to  mean 
what  he  says  I  mean,  had  been  the  perfect  destruction  of  all  my  dis- 
course, and.  all  my  intention ;  for  it  I  had  said  that  '  nothing  could 
be  a  sin  but  what  is  intrinsical  and  essential,'  then  I  had  affirmed 
that  *  not  only  some  sin,  but  all  sin  had  been  natural.'  Now  my 
thesis  being,  that '  no  sin,  properly  such,  is  natural  /  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  I  should  mean  what  he  dreams  of :  it  had  not  been 
to  my  purpose,  either  there  or  in  the  whole  question.  But  all  the 
following  reasons  do  so  explicate  and  fully  manifest  the  meaning  of 
the  second,  that  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Jeanes,  if  he  be  that  person 
which  he  would  be  thought,  could  mistake  it,  unless  he  be  also  that 
person  he  would  not  be  thought.  I  could  say  many  more  things, 
but  this  being  the  truth  of  the  business,  and  the  real  purpose  of  my 
discourse,  I  need  add  no  more ;  but  one  thing  I  cannot  but  add  to 
Mr.  Jeanes ;  that  is,  since  he  instances  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
must  needs  allow  that  concupiscence,  taking  it  for  those  desires 
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which  are  purely  natural,  and  con-created  with  us,  cannot  possibly 
be  a  sin :  because,  as  Mr.  Jeanes  rightly  observes,  whatsoever  is 
natural  to  man  was  in  Clirist,  because  He  had  all  our  mere  nature, 
but  He  had  not  our  sin ;  therefore  our  mere  nature  hath  no  sin  :  for 
Christ  was  in  all  things  like  to  us,  sin  only  excepted,  but  He  took 
upon  Him  our  nature,  and  nothing  of  that  was  excepted ;  therefore 
our  nature  of  itself  is  not  properly  sinful ;  nothing  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  criminal. 

Sir,  I  have  given  you  a  fair  and  easy  answer.  I  pray  let  Mr. 
Jeanes  have  so  much  conveyed  to  him  as  concerns  that  part  to  which 
he  objects:  and  if  he  writes  any  thing  against  me,  let  him  take 
notice  of  this  my  answer,  or  else  all  the  world  shall  take  notice  of 
his  impertinent  and  uningenious  dealing.  I  pray  let  not  this  letter 
go  out  of  your  hand,  because  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  if  Mr.  Jeanes 
should  be  troublesome  :  but  if  he  be,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint 
his  neighbourhood  with  my  defence,  for  what  he  says  shall  go  no 
further.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  expound  this  trouble  I  put  you  to  in 
reading  a  long  letter,  to  my  readiness  to  do  you  service,  and  as  a 
return  of  those  great  kindnesses  by  which  you  have  obliged. 

Sir,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

to  love  and  serve  you, 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

London,  July  4ih,  IG57. 

Postscript. — I  hope  I  have  spoken  clearly  enough  in  the  expli- 
eating  and  untying  this  knot  in  the  bulrush ;  but  if  it  be  not  ex- 
tremely plain,  for  your  own  satisfaction  make  but  the  second  part  of 
the  proposition  to  be  a  parenthesis ;  thus,  beginning  at '  and  it  is  an 
effect,'  &c.  unto  '  2.'  and  then  the  thing  is  extremely  plain,  for  there 
the  design  was  only  to  say  and  prove,  that  although  man  be  (more  or 
less  as  it  happens)  inclined  to  sin,  yet  his  nature  is  never  the  more 
criminal  for  that :  for  it  is  besides  his  nature,  it  is  accidental  to  it : 
not  but  that  it  is  natural  to  be  inclined  to  such  objects ;  but  that  this 
should  be  sinful  is  but  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  accidental,  and  it  is 
because  those  objects  were  forbidden,  after  our  nature  was  given  to 
us.  Man  is  naturally  iucUncd  to  some  things  which  are  not  na- 
turally, but  accidentally,  sinful. 
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to  his  loving  priend,  mr.  t.  c.  these,  &c. 

Sir, 

I  HA\'E  received  Dr.  Taylor  his  letter  sent  unto  you,  bearing  date 
July  4th.  What  design  you  had  in  concealing  of  it  so  long  from 
me,  I  cannot  guess :  but  if  you  had  delivered  it  before  I  had  sent 
you  my  objections,  you  would  have  eased  me  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  some 
trouble  :  for  I  should  then  have  let  alone  these  objections,  and  have 
only  proved  that  I  did  him  no  wrong  in  charging  him  with  the  con- 
clusions against  which  these  objections  were  directed  :  to  wit,  that  no 
sin  is  accidental ;  that  all  sin  is  essential  and  intrinsical. 

Two  things  he  layeth  to  my  charge ;  want  of  care  to  understand 
him,  and  disingenuity. 

First,  want  of  care  to  understand  him.  "  If  he  had  been,"  he 
saith,  "as  careful  to  understand  as  he  was  forward  to  object  and 
mistake,  he  had  eased  you  and  me  of  this  little  trouble."  But  if  the 
doctor  had  been  a  man  of  that  ingenuity  which  you  fame  him  for,  he 
would  have  confessed  his  carelessness  in  expressing  of  liimself,  and  not 
have  charged  me  with  want  of  care  to  understand  that  to  be  his 
meaning,  which  I  could  not  understand  to  be  his  meaning  without 
offering  violence  to  his  words.  He  propounds  two  propositions,  with- 
out any  thing  but  a  copulative  conjunction  interposed  between  them ; 
and  unto  the  last  of  these  propositions  he  subjoineth  six  reasons. 
Now,  what  rule  of  logic  obliged  me  to  carry  the  five  last  of  these 
reasons  backwards,  and  to  place  them  between  the  above-mentioned 

Eropositions,  I  readily  confess  myself  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  and  shall 
e  very  ready  to  sit  down  at  the  doctor's  feet,  and  to  learn  any  such 
rule  of  him.  If  the  doctor  must  have  such  liberty  allowed  him  to 
make  such  unexampled  transpositions,  he  is  a  very  formidable  adver- 
sary, not  to  be  coped  with  by  mortal  wights,  who  cannot  guess  how 
he  will  in  an  after-game  sever  these  reasons,  that  he  hath  first  joined 
together. 

Logic  informeth  me,  that  *  secondly'  signifies  '  a  relation  of  order 
betwixt  itself  and  firstly.'  But  now,  if  two  reasons  be  related  unto 
not  one,  but  several  conclusions,  I  would  fain  know  why  one  should 
be  the  first,  and  the  other  the  second  reason. 

Besides,  here  is  a  first  reason,  that  hath  no  second  reason  following 
it,  relating  unto  the  same  conclusion.  There  goeth  a  storj'  of  an 
alderman  in  Oxford,  that  upon  the  reading  of  some  records  touching 
something  controverted  betwixt  the  town  and  university,  he  brake 
out  into  this  expression;  *' Unless  we  can  prove  king  Henry  the 
eighth  to  be  before  king  Henry  the  seventh,  the  university  will  have 
the  better  of  us :  but  if  we  can  make  it  good  that  king  Henry  the 
eighth  was  before  king  Henry  the  seventh,  then  there  is  no  aoubt 
but  that  we  shall  in  this  particular  have  a  full  conquest  over  the 

VII,  p  p 
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scholars/'  I  take  this  to  be  a  fable  ;  but  however,  give  me  leave  to 
make  application  of  it  unto  my  present  purpose.  All  the  wrong 
that  the  doctor  can  pretend  that  I  have  done  him,  is  because  I  did 
not  place  '  secondly'  before  '  firstly,'  and  if  he  can  make  it  good  that 
I  ought  to  have  placed  '  secondly'  before  '  firstly/  then  I  must  needs 
confess  I  have  done  him  a  great  deal  of  injury,  and  shall  be  ready  to 
ask  his  pardon ;  and  unless  such  proof  can  be  made,  he  must  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  his  own  discourse :  but  to 
go  on.  The  doctor  tells  us  that  this  clause,  '  it  is  an  effect  or  con- 
dition of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly/  is  *  the  le«s  principal  part  of  the 
proposition  :'  both  clauses  tlien,  according  unto  him,  make  but  one 

1)roposition ;  and  this  is  a  great  faiHng  against  that  logic  which  the 
earned  have  hitherto  used;  for  by  that,  these  two  clauses  are  not 
parts  of  one  proposition,  but  several,  entire,  distinct  propositions. 

But  perhaps  he  may  say,  that  they  make  one  compounded  proposi- 
tion.— Unto  this  I  shall  reply, 

First,  that  a  compounded  proposition  consists  ever  of  simple  pro- 
positions. Now  the  last  of  these  clauses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  firsts 
is  a  compounded  proposition  itself,  for  it  is  an  adversative  proposi- 
tion ;  and,  therefore  though  these  two  ckuses  may  make  an  aggre- 
gation of  several  propositions,  yet  they  can  never  concur  to  the 
composition  of  one. 

Secondly,  if  both  clauses  make  one  compounded  proposition,  then 
it  is  a  copulative  proposition,  because  they  are  knit  together  by  a 
copulative  conjunction.  Now  a  copulative  proposition  is  not  true 
unless  all  parts  be  true,  and  consequently  it  is  not  proved  to  be 
true  unless  all  parts  be  proved  to  be  true.  Now  the  doctor  for  the 
proof  of  this  pretended  copulative  proposition,  jumbleth  together  six 
reasons,  without  any  note  of  distinction  to  direct  the  reader  unto 
which  part  of  the  proposition,  as  he  calls  it,  he  should  apply  the 
several  reasons :  and  whether  this  proof  of  a  copulative  proposition 
be  not  illogical,  I  appeal  unto  any  man  that  knows  any  thing  in 
logic. 

He  informs  you,  that  the  first  reason  is  to  be  apportioned  unto  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  five  other  reasons 
unto  the  first  part  of  the  proposition.  But  what  precept  of  logic  or 
grammar  I  have  transgressed  in  not  making  such  a  distribution  or 
application  of  his  reasons,  he  doth  not  acquaint  you. 

But  the  doctor  directs  you  unto  two  ways  for  the  finding  out  of  his 
meaning. 

The  first,  to  leave  out  the  second  clause,  and  the  reason  relating 
unto  it.  "  If  I  had,"  saith  he,  "  left  out  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
position, and  the  reasons  relating  to  it,  my  sense  had  been  as  coni- 
plete,  and  my  argument  not  the  worse,  and  my  discourse  no  less 
pertinent." 
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But  the  second  clause  being  left  in,  perturbeth  and  confoundeth 
the  sense,  and  occasioneth  the  mistake :  and  who,  I  pray,  is  to  be 
blamed,  the  doctor  for  putting  it  into  the  synthesis,  or  I  for  still 
keeping  it  in  the  analysis  of  his  words  ?  It  would  be  a  strange  and 
unheard-of  way  of  analyzing,  that  a  reader  should  lop  off  two  lines  at 
a  time  of  an  author :  but  it  should  seem  we  are  to  make  such  defalca- 
tions to  make  your  great  doctor  speak  sense ;  only  I  would  know  by 
what  warrant  and  obligation. 

"  A  second  way,  which  ^ill  make  it  extremely  plain,"  as  he  tells 
you  in  the  postscript,  "  is  to  make  the  second  part  of  the  proposition," 
as  he  terms  it,  "and  the  reason  relating  unto  it,  to  be  a  paren- 
thesis." 

But  first,  that  this  was  not  brought  in  by  way  of  parenthesis,  who 
is  in  the  fault  ? 

Again  secondly,  the  doctor  hath  told  us,  that  "  it  is  the  second 
part  of  the  same  proposition  with  the  foregoing  clause ;"  and  if  so, 
then  it  cannot  be  inserted  as  a  parenthesis  betwixt  it  and  the  follow- 
ing proposition. 

And  besides  thirdly,  if  he  bring  in  the  words  only  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  '  seconaly  / 
in  this  case  he  must  new  figure  and  number  his  reasons.  That  which 
he  figureth  to  be  the  second  reason,  must  be  the  first,  and  his  six 
reasons  will  prove  to  be  but  five. 


The  SECOND  thing  that  he  chargeth  me  with,  is  disingenuity. 
"  Besides  this,"  saith  he,  "  if  Mr.  Jeanes  had  so  much  ingenuity  as 
he  pretends  to  have  logic,  he  would  have  perceived,"  &c. 

1)  As  for  what  he  speaks  of  my  pretending  unto  logic,  I  think 
unworthy  of  any  answer,  and  shall  leave  it  unto  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  wit  and  ingenuity  thereof. 

2)  It  is  no  disingenuous  part  in  me  to  charge  the  doctor  with  a 
conclusion  that  I  prove  his  words  to  be  guilty  of;  for  as  for  his 
meaning,  I  cannot  guess  at  it  but  by  his  words,  but  I  believe  the  un- 
partial  reader  will  judge  it  a  very  high  point  of  disingenuity  in  the 
doctor  not  to  acknowledge  the  incommodious  structure  of  his  words. 

But  let  us  hear  wherein  my  disingenuity  consists.  "  If  Mr.  Jeanes," 
saith  he,  "  had  so  much  ingenuity  as  he  pretends  to  have  logic,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  for  me  to  mean  what  he  says  I  mean,  had 
been  the  perfect  destruction  of  all  my  discourse  and  all  my  in- 
tention." 

If  this  be  all,  the  doctor  hath  no  reason  to  charge  me  with  want 
of  ingenuity  in  this  particular;  for  I  do  very  well  perceive  that  for 
him  to  mean  what  I  say  his  words  hold  forth  (for  as  for  any  secret 
and  reserved  meaning  I  have  nothing  to*  do  with)  had  been  the  '  per- 
fect destruction  of  all  his  discourse,'  &c.     But  I  believe  the  doctor's 
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meaning  is,  that  it  is  an  uningenuous  part  in  me  to  think  it  possible, 
or  probable,  for  him  to  assert  any  thing  that  is  the  perfect  destruction 
of  all  his  discourse  and  all  his  intention.  Now  this  I  utterly  deny ; 
I  have  no  such  apprehension  of  the  doctor's  infallibility,  but  take 
him  to  be  a  man  as  likely  to  contradict  himself  as  other  mortals. 


There  is  one  thing  more  that  the  doctor  adds  concerning  our 
blessed  Saviour,  that  ''concupiscence,  taking  it  for  those  desires 
which. are  purely  natural  and  con-created,  is  no  sin,  because  it  was 
in  Christ.^' 

Unto  which  I  answer,  that  this  is  nothing  unto  the  purpose ;  for 
the  concupiscence  in  controversy  is  preternatural,  and  never  created, 
or  con-created,  by  God. 

It  is  an  inclination  unto  evil,  and  therefore  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly :  it  is  that  which  the  apostle  termeth  '  the  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  him,'  Eom.  vii.  17,  'which  made  him  do  that  evil  which  he  would 
not,'  ver.  19,  'which  he  hated,'  ver.  15 :  'the  law  of  his  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,'  ver.  23 :  '  the  body  of  this 
death,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  delivered/  ver.  24 :  and  me- 
thinks  he  should  be  afraid  to  ascribe  this  concupiscence  unto  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  the  Jjamb  of  God,  "without  blemish  and  without 
spot,"  ]  Pet.  i.  19,  "holy,  harmless,  undefilcd,  separate  from  sin- 
ners," Hob.  vii.  26 .  And  thus  I  have,  according  unto  the  doctor's 
desire,  taken  notice  of  his  answer,  and  shall  not  be  so  hasty  as  to 
write  any  tiling  against  him,  but  that  I  shall  stay  a  convenient  time 
to  hear  the  uttermost  that  he  can  say ;  and  when  our  paper  shall  be 
made  public  unto  all  the  world,  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  will  be 
more  that  will  accuse  him  of  incogitancy  than  me  of  impertinency. 
Many  ingenious  and  learned  men,  and  some  that  otherwise  admire 
the  doctor,  have  made  the  same  construction  of  his  words  that  I 
have,  and  thought  that  he  here  forgat  himself.  I  am  informed  that 
the  doctor  in  a  letter  unto  you  tells  you  that  '  he  desires  not  to  be 
troubled  with  my  trifling  logic ;'  I  hope  he  reviles  not  logic  as  trifling, 
for  then  I  know  in  what  herd  of  writers  to  rank  him,  and  should  de- 
cline him  as  an  irrational  adversary,  who  is  an  enemy  to  the  very  art 
of  reason. 

But  it  is  not  logic  itself,  I  believe,  but  my  logic  that  he  thus  be- 
spatters ;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  return  nothing  unto  this  his  cen- 
sure, but  leave  you  and  others  his  admirers  to  judge  of  the  humility 
and  ingenuity  thereof. 

I  have  heard  that  the  doctor  hath  printed  a  very  good  Grammar ; 
if  he  will  also  publish  a  Logic  for  the  better  information  of  such 
triflers  as  myself,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  will  very  diligently  peruse 
it ;  and  if  it  be  more  solid,  weighty,  and  serious,  than  those  wliich  I 
have  hitherto  read,  give  him  many  thanks  for  it. 
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A.8  for  his  last  letter,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  leisure  fully  to  peruse 
it,  but  by  that  cursory  view  which  I  have  taken  of  it,  I  find  it  to  be 
as  empty  of  reason,  though  fuller  of  passion,  as  the  former.  You 
have  given  it  out  that  it  is  unanswerable ;  but  I  shall  desire  you  to 
have  a  little  patience,  and  if  I  do  not  rive  it  a  satisfying  answer,  I 
shall  submit  unto  what  penance  you  will  enjoin  me. 

In  great  haste,  I  rest, 

your  affectionate  friend  and  servant^ 

HENEY  JEANE8. 

Chedcoy,  Augast  31, 1657. 

Mr.  C.  thought  that  the  doctor's  letter  would  supersede  all  further 
disputation;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  unsatisfied,  and  that  I  in- 
tended a  replication,  he  conveyed  my  objections  unto  the  doctor, 
which  begat  a  very  angry  letter  from  him,  unto  which  he  would  not 
vouchsafe  so  much  as  a  superscription ;  but  I  saw  the  contents  con- 
cerned me,  and  therefore  unto  thee  I  shall  present  it,  together  with 
my  answer  thereunto,  submitting  both  unto  thy  censure,  and  so  shall 
rest,  devoted  to  thy  spiritual  service, 

HENEY  JEANES. 


Sir, 

I  UNDERSTAND  by  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  T.  C,  that  you  are 
very  much  troubled  at  a  passage  in  my  '  Furtha  explication  of  origi- 
nal sin**.'  The  words  are  these,  'that  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil, 
some  more,  some  less,  but  all  in  some  instances,  is  venr  true,  and  it 
is  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature ;  but  no  sin  properly.  The  offence 
you  conceive  is  because  one  of  the  reasons  I  bring  to  prove  it  is, '  be- 
cause it  is  accidental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essential.'  Upon 
this  you  fancy  that  I  intend  that '  all  sin  is  intrinsical  and  essential 
to  nature ;'  which  indeed  if  I  had  said,  I  had  been  as  very  a  fool  as 
you  conceive  me,  and  worse ;  for  besides  the  reasons  you  are  pleased 
to  object,  which  I  am  no  way  by  this  concerned  to  examine,  I  had 
destroyed  my  main  intention,  nay,  that  which  I  was  proving  in  that 
very  place;  for  my  work  there  was  to  prove,  that  'no  sin  is  or  can 
be  natural.' 

Now  then,  although  I  know  you  could  easily  have  understood  what 
I  did,  and  must,  mean  there ;  yet  because  you  are  pleased  not  to  do 
it,  I  will  point  it  out  to  you.  '  To  be  inclined  to  evil  is  an  effect  or 
condition  of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly,'  viz.,  of  nature ;  for  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  question,  '  whether  inclination  to  evil  be  an  effect 

^  Page  496.  [See  note  to  p.  571  above.] 
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of  nature^  or  an  inherent  principle  of  evil,  a  sin  natural  and  neces- 
sary.' Now  that  it  is  not  this,  I  do  suppose  that  reason,  which  yoa 
so  misconstrued,  competent ;  viz.,  it  is  not  a  natural  or  necessary 
sin,  not  '  a  sin  of  our  nature,  because  it  is  accidental  to  nature,  not 
intrinsical,  not  essential.'  If  it  be  in  our  nature,  it  must  be  naturally 
inseparable,  it  must  be  at  first,  it  must  be  in  all  persons  that  have  our 
nature.  And  this  is  my  meaning;  and  that  you  may  not  be  troubled 
at  the  word  '  essential,'  I  mean  it  not  in  the  strict  physical  but  in 
the  moral  sense;  that  which  is  not  after  our  nature,  but  together 
with  it  in  real  being :  and  I  explicate  it  by  intrinsical ;  I  oppose  it 
to  '  accidental,'  in  this  reason ;  and  to  '  superinduced,'  in  the  next. 
Sir,  I  did  give  an  account  to  Mr.  C.  in  a  letter  to  him,  which  I  know 
was  sufficient,  and  i^aa  ^iKovs ;  for  cujus  est  loqui,  ejus  est  interpre- 
tari ;  I  told  you  perfectly  what  is  my  meaning ;  it  is  very  plain  by 
the  whole  design  of  that,  that  it  must  be  my  meaning ;  it  is  also 
clear  enough,  and  very  easy  in  the  expression ;  and  therefore  I  now 
appeal  to  your  ingenuity,  whether  you  ought  to  have  made  such  tra- 
gedies with  that  which  common  sense  would  have  made  plain  to  you, 
unless  you  had  received  a  prejudice. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  two  syllogisms :  be  pleased  to  the  subject 
of  the  two  majors  to  add  but  this  qualification, '  natural,'  and  try  if 
those  horrid  co;isequents  will  follow  which  you  afiixed  to  your  own 

But  I  shall  for  tliis  once  consider  the  particulars. 

First,  you  charge  it  with  nonsense;  out  (with  your  favour)  you 
prove  it  most  pitifully.  Your  reason  is,  that  to  say  'essential'  is 
predicated  of  sin  in  either  of  the  two  ways  dicendi  per  se,  is  such 
pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense  that  you  think  it  not  worthy  of  any 
serious  refutation:  so  that  this  is  your  argument,  'To  say  that 
sin  is  essential,  is  prodigious  and  pitiful  nonsense ;  g.^  it  is  prodi- 
gious and  pitiful  nonsense;'  surely  a  good  argument.  Or  thus, 
'  That  which  is  such  nonsense  that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion, is  certainly  nonsense :  but  to  say  that  sin  is  essential,  is  such 
nonsense  that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refute;  therefore  it  is  non- 
sense.' I  do  not  say  your  argument  is  nonsense,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
no  argument,  unless  a  bold  affirmative  be  a  sufficient  nroof  in  your 
logic.  But  to  the  thing;  that  sin  is  essential  is  indeed  false  to  say, 
but  to  say  so  is  not  nonsense.  And  whereas  you  will  suppose  me  to 
say  so,  you  are  uncharitable,  and  something  unreasonable  in  it :  for 
I  was  to  prove  that  inclination  to  sin  was  not  a  sin  of  our  nature,  as 
was  pretended,  because  what  was  natural  is  intrinsical  and  essential, 
as  docibility  to  man ;  which  because  to  be  inclined  to  sin  is  not^ 
g.^  it  is  not  a  sin,  viz.,  of  nature. 

In  the  next  place  you  charge  this  with  blasphemy.     If  I  had  said 

e  [i.  e.  *  ergo.*] 
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or  meant  what  you  pretend,  you  had  reason ;  but  then  pray  consider 
how  your  charge  will  return  really  upon  yourself.  For  if  it  be  blas- 
phemy to  aifirm  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  what  I  derived 
from  Adam  is  no  sin ;  for  that  Adam's  sin  should  descend  upon  me, 
I  demand  who  was  the  author  of  that?  If  you  please,  you  may  take 
time  to  consider  it ;  but  in  the  interim,  if  you  be  pleased  to  read  a 
little  discourse  of  mine,  called  Deus  juslificatu^,  you  shall  find  my 
question  not  to  be  answered  by  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  to  the 
authority  or  to  the  reason  of  Mr.  Calvin,  Dr.  Twiss*^,  and  some  other 
bigots  of  your  party. — Your  second  charge  of  blasphemy  is,  that '  my 
reason  does  by  impHcation  involve  Christ  in  the  guilt  of  sin ;  because 
whatsoever  is  essential  He  had.'  But  then  if  you  remember  that  I  say 
not  that  sin  is  essential,  and  that  I  bring  the  reverse  of  this  very  ar- 
gument against  your  party  and  opinion  in  some  of  my  late  discourses, 
you  have  reason  to  shake  the  fire  out  of  your  own  bosom,  not  to  tell 
me  that  I  bum.  Eor  if  inclination  to  sin  be  a  sin  naturally,  and  de- 
rived from  our  parents,  I  demand,  whether  or  no  had  not  Christ  all 
natural  desires  ?  If  He  had  not.  He  was  not  a  perfect  man.  If  He 
had,  then  all  natural  desires  are  not  natural  sins ;  for  if  you  say  they 
be,  you  are  the  blasphemer,  by  the  consequence  of  your  affirmative, 
not  I ;  but  God  forbid  that  either  of  us  should. — Your  third  reason 
also  is  as  pretty.  For  first,  I  demand  whether  a  possibility  to  sin  be 
not  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  for  that  is  all  I  mean  by  essential.  If  it  be 
not,  how  came  Adam  to  sin  his  first  sin  ?  If  it  be,  I  ask  whether 
shall  the  saints  in  the  resurrection  be  raised  up  with  it  or  no  ?  If 
yea,  then  you  blaspheme  God's  full  glorification  of  the  saints  in  the 
resurrection,  for  impeccability  is  certainly  a  part  of  their  full  glorifi- 
cation ;  if  nay,  then  it  is  no  blasphemy  to  say  that  in  the  resurrec- 
tion  the  saints  shall  be  raised  up  without  something  that  is  essential 
to  them,  or  of  their  nature.  But,  sir,  what  think  you  of  mortality  ? 
Is  that  essential,  or  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  I  suppose  you  will  not 
deny  it :  but  yet  I  also  believe  you  will  confess  that  though  we  are 
sown  a  corruptible  body,  yet  we  shall  be  raised  an  incorruptible,  and 
the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Once  more ;  is  it  natural  to  be 
natural  ?  That  will  not  be  denied ;  but  then  remember,  that  although 
to  be  natural  is  essential,  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  yet  the 
natural  body  shall  rise  without  its  naturality ;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual.  So  that  you  see  if  I  had  said  this  which 
you  charge  upon  me,  which  is  so  contrary  to  my  thoughts  and  so 
against  my  purpose,  yet  your  arguments  could  not  have  overthrown 
it.     It  is  good  advice. 

If  vou  had  been  pleased  to  have  learned  my  meaning  before  you  had 
published  your  disHke,  I  should  have  esteemed  myself  obliged  to  you 

f  [See  p.  503,  note  r,  above.]  f  [Arittoph.  Plut  477.] 
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in  a  great  acknowledgment;  now  you  have  said  very  much  evil  of 
me,  though  I  deserved  it  not.  For  suppose  I  had  not  prosperously 
enough  expressed  my  meaning ;  yet  you,  who  are  a  man  of  wit  and 
parts,  could  easily  have  discenied  my  purpose  and  my  design ;  you 
could  not  but  know  and  consider  too,  that  my  great  design  was  to 
say  that  sin  could  not  be  natural ;  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  essen- 
tial, that  it  is  not  so  much  as  subjected  in  our  common  nature,  but 
in  our  persons  only.  But  beside  this,  sir,  I  am  a  little  to  complaiu 
of  you,  that  when  you  had  two  words  at  your  choice  to  explicate  each 
other,  '  intrinsical*  and  '  essential,'  you  would  take  the  hardest  and 
the  worst  sense,  not  the  easiest  and  most  ready :  for  you  cannot  but 
know  that '  essential'  is  not  always  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  philosophy,  for  that  which  is  constitutive  of  a  nature ;  but  largely, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  proprieties,  and  the  universal  accidents  of  nature ; 
as  it  is  essential  to  man  to  laugh,  to  be  capable  of  learning,  to  be 
mortal,  to  have  a  body  of  contrary  qualities,  and  consequently  by 
nature  corruptible ;  and  in  a  moral  discourse  to  call  for  metaphysicid 
significations,  and  not  to  be  content  with  moral  and  general,  may 
proceed  from  an  itch  to  quarrel,  but  not  from  that  ingenuity  wliich 
will  be  your  and  my  best  ornament. 

Although  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  it,  yet  because  you  are  so 
great  a  logician,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  that  which  every  one  of 
your  pupils  knows,  I  mean  ^  Porphyry's  definition  of  an  accident ;  I 
care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  the  definition  is  imperfect  and  false;  it  is 
not  convertible  with  the  defnitnm.  For  even  essential  things  may 
be  taken  away  s'me  interitu  subjecti.  I  instance,  to  be  quantitative 
is  essential  to  a  body,  and  to  have  succession  of  duration ;  but  yet 
in  the  resurrection,  when  bodies  shall  be  spiritual  and  eternal,  those 
other,  which  are  now  essential  predicates,  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  subject  remain,  and  be  improved  to  higher  and  more  noble 
predicates.  This  I  have  here  set  down,  not  that  I  at  all  value  the 
problem  whether  it  be  so  or  no ;  but  that  you  may  not  tliink  me  a 
Socinian,  particularly  in  this  article,  or  that  I  think  the  bodies  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  specifically  distinct  from  what  they  are :  I  be- 
lieve them  the  same  bodies,  but  ennobled  in  their  very  beings  :  for 
to  a  specifical  and  substantial  change  is  required  that  there  be  an 
introduction  of  new  forms ;  but  yet  the  improving  of  essential  pre- 
dicates is  no  specification  of  subjects,  but  melioration  of  the  first : 
but  the  consequent  is,  that  abesse  and  adesset  &c.,  is  not  an  excellent 
definition  of  an  accident.  And  yet  further,  it  follows  that  if  sin 
were  as  essential  to  a  man  as  mortality  is,  or  to  be  quantitative,  yet 
there  is  no  more  need  that  a  man  should  rise  with  sin  than  with  mor- 
tality: but  Aristotle's  philosophy  and  Porphyry's  commentary  are 
but  ill  measures  in  theology ;  and  you  should  do  well  to  scour  bright 
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that  armoar  iu  which  you  trusty  which  unless  it  be  prudently  con- 
ducted, it  will  make  a  man  a  sophister  rather  than  a  theologue ;  but 
you  are  wiser. 

I  have  only  this  one  thing  to  add,  that  the  common  discourses  of 
original  sin  make  sin  to  be  natural,  necessary,  and  unavoidable ;  and 
then  may  not  I  use  your  own  words,  *'  This  tenet  is  chargeable  with 
libertinism ;  it  is  a  licentious  doctrine,  and  opens  a  gap  to  the  greatest 
profaneness ;  for  it  takes  away  all  conscience  of  sin,  all  repentance  of 
it  for  the  time  past?''  If  sin  be  natural,  necessary,  and  unavoidable, 
as  it  is  to  us,  if  we  derive  it  from  Adam,  &c.,  what  reason  hath  he  to 
be  humbled  for  it,  and  to  ask  God  pardon  for  it  ?  So  that  you  have 
done  well  against  your  own  opinion ;  and  if  I  had  not  used  the  argu- 
ment before,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  thank  you  for  it ;  now  as 
it  is,  you  are  further  to  consider  it,  not  I.  Sir,  though  I  have  reason 
to  give  you  the  priority  in  every  thing  else,  yet  in  civility  I  have  far 
outdone  you :  you  were  offended  at  a  passage,  which  you  might  easily, 
but  would  not,  understand :  you  have  urged  arguments  against  me 
which  return  upon  your  own  head :  the  proposition  you  charge  me 
withal,  I  own  not  in  any  of  your  senses,  nor  (as  you  set  it  down)  in 
any  at  all ;  and  yet  your  arguments  do  not  substantially  or  rationally 
confute  it,  if  I  had  said  so.  Besides  all  this,  you  have  used  your 
pleasure  upon  me,  you  have  reviled  me,  slighted  me,  scorned  me,  un- 
tempted,  unprovoked :  you  never  sent  to  me  civilly  to  give  you  satis- 
faction in  your  objections,  but  talked  it  in  my  absence,  and  to  my 
prejudice;  yet  I  have  sent  you  an  answer,  I  hope  satisfactory,  and 
together  with  it  a  long  letter,  which  in  the  midst  of  my  many  affairs, 
and  straitened  condition,  is  more  than  I  can  again  afford :  and  after 
all  this  I  assure  you  that  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  speak  such  good 
things  of  you  as  I  can  find  or  hear  to  be  in  you,  andf  profess  myself 
and  really  be. 

Sir, 

your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

in  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus, 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

August  15,  1657. 

Postscript. — Sir,  I  received  yours  late  last  night,  and  I  have 
returned  you  this  early  this  morning,  that  I  might  in  every  thing  be 
respective  of  you ;  but  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  thing 
that  is  not  very  material,  for  I  have  business  of  much  greater  con- 
cernment ;  neither  can  I  draw  the  saw  of  contention  with  any  nian 
about  things  less  pertinent.  I  expect  no  answer,  I  need  none,  I 
desire  none;  but  expect  that  you  will  employ  your  good  parts  in 
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any  thing  rather  than  in  being  ingeniosM  in  alieno  libro^;  yonr 
talents  can  better^  if  you  please^  serve  God^  than  by  cayilling  with  or 
without  reason^. 

'  [MartiaL  prsfat  in  lib.i.  epifi^rain.]  Taylor,  it  wat  not  thought  needful  to  re- 

^  [To  this  letter  Jeanes  replied,  taking  print  Jeanea'  letter  (which  is  of  conaider- 

each  sentence  and  comiuenting  upon  it;  able  length)  in  this  publication. — £d.] 

but  as  there  is  no  further  letter  from 
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In  this  sad  declension  of  religion,  the  se^rs  who  are  appointed  to 
be  the  watchmen  of  the  church,  cannot  but  observe  that  the  sup- 
planters  and  underminers  are  gone  out,  and  are  digging  down  the 
foundations :  and  having  destroyed  all  public  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  discountenanced  an  excellent  liturgy,  taken  off  the 
hinges  of  unity,  disgraced  the  articles  of  religion,  polluted  public 
assembUes,  taken  away  all  cognisance  of  schism,  by  mingling  all  sects, 
and  giving  countenance  to  that  against  which  all  power  ought  to 
stand  upon  their  guard,  there  is  now  nothing  left  but  that  we  take 
care  that  men  be  Christians :  for  concerning  the  ornament  and  advan- 
tages of  religion,  we  cannot  make  that  provision  we  desire ;  Incerfis 
de  sahUe,  de  gloria  minme  certandum,  For  since  they  who  have  seen 
Jerusalem  in  prosperity,  and  have  forgotten  the  order  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  beauty  of  the  temple,  will  be  temptea 
to  neglect  so  excellent  a  ministration,  and  their  assembUng  themselves 
togetner  for  peace  and  holy  oflBces,  and  be  content  with  any  thing 
that  is  brought  to  them,  though  it  be  but  the  husks  and  acorns  of 
prodigals  and  swine,  so  they  may  enjoy  their  lands  and  their  money 
with  it ;  we  must  now  take  care  that  the  young  men  who  were  bom 
in  the  captivity,  may  be  taught  how  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel 
after  the  manner  oi  their  forefathers,  till  it  shall  please  God  that 
religion  shall  return  into  the  land,  and  dwell  safely,  and  grow  pros- 
perously. 

But  never  did  the  excellency  of  episcopal  government  appear  so 
demonstratively  and  conspicuously  as  now.  Under  their  conduct 
and  order  we  had  a  church  so  united,  so  orderly,  so  governed,  a  reli- 
gion so  settled,  articles  so  true,  sufBcient,  and  confessed,  canons  so 
prudent  and  so  obeyed,  devotions  so  regular  and  constant,  sacra- 
ments so  adorned  and  ministered,  churches  so  beauteous  and  reli- 
gious, circumstances  of  religion  so  grave  and  prudent,  so  useful  and 
apt  for  edification,  that  the  enemies  of  our  church,  who  serve  the 
pope  in  all  things,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  some,  who  dare  transgress  an 
institution  and  ordinance  of  Christ,  but  dare  not  break  a  canon  of 
the  pope,  did  despair  of  prevailing  against  us  and  truth,  and  knew 
no  hopes  but  by  setting  their  faces  against  us  to  destroy  tliis  govern- 
ment, and  then  they  knew  they  should  triumph  without  any  enemy. 
So  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor  was  sent  for,  to  curse  the  people  of  the 
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Lord,  in  hope  that  the  son  of  Zippor  might  prevail  against  them  that 
long  prospered  under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

But  now  instead  of  this  excellency  of  condition  and  constitution 
of  religion,  the  people  are  fallen  under  the  harrows  and  saws  of  im- 
pertinent and  ignorant  preachers,  who  think  all  religion  is  a  sermon, 
and  all  sermons  ought  to  be  libels  against  truth  and  old  governors, 
and  expound  chapters  that  the  meaning  may  never  be  understood, 
and  pray,  that  they  may  be  thought  able  to  talk,  but  not  to  hold 
their  peace,  they  casting  not  to  obtain  any  thing  but  wealth  and 
victory,  power  and  plunder.  And  the  people  have  reaped  the  fruits 
apt  to  grow  upon  such  crabstocks :  they  grow  idle  and  false,  hypo- 
crites and  careless,  they  deny  themselves  nothing  that  is  pleasant, 
they  despise  religion,  forget  government;  and  some  never  think  of 
heaven ;  and  they  that  do,  think  to  go  thither  in  such  paths  which 
all  the  ages  of  the  church  did  give  men  warning  of,  lest  they  should 
that  way  go  to  the  devil. 

But  when  men  have  tried  all  that  they  can,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  will  return  to  the  excellency  and  advantages  of  the  christian 
religion,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  church  of  England ;  for  by  destroying 
it,  no  end  can  be  served  but  of  sin  and  folly,  faction,  and  death 
eternal.  For  besides  that  no  church  that  is  enemy  to  this,  does 
worship  God  in  that  truth  of  propositions,  in  that  unblamable  and 
pious  liturgy,  and  in  preaching  the  necessities  of  holy  life,  so  much 
as  the  church  of  England  does ;  besides  this  (I  say)  it  cannot  be 
persecuted  by  any  governor  that  understands  his  own  interest,  unless 
he  be  first  abused  by  false  preachers,  and  then  prefers  his  secret 
opinion  before  his  public  advantage.  Eor  no  church  in  the  world  is 
so  great  a  friend  to  loyalty  and  obedience,  as  she  and  her  sisters 
of  the  same  persuasion.  They  that  hate  bishops  have  destroyed 
monarchy,  and  they  that  would  erect  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  must 
consequently  subject  the  temporal  to  it.  And  both  one  and  the 
other  would  be  supreme  in  consciences ;  and  they  that  govern  there, 
with  an  opinion  that  in  all  things  they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  will 
let  their  prince  govern  others,  so  long  as  he  will  be  ruled  by  them. 
And  certainly,  for  a  prince  to  persecute  the  protestant  rehgion,  is  as 
if  a  physician  should  endeavour  to  destroy  all  medicaments,  and 
fathers  kill  their  sons,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  destroy  all  for- 
malities and  courtships ;  and  as  if  the  pope  should  root  out  all  the 
ecclesiastic  state.  Nothing  so  combines  with  government,  if  it  be  of 
God's  appointment,  as  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  because 
nothing  does  more  adhere  to  the  word  of  God,  and  disregard  the 
crafty  advantages  of  the  world.  If  any  man  shall  not  decline  to  try 
his  title  by  the  word  of  God,  it  is  certain  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
better  guard  for  it,  than  the  true  protestant  rehgion,  as  it  is  taught 
in  our  church.  But  let  things  be  as  it  please  God ;  it  is  certain  that 
in  that  day  when  truth  gets  her  victory,  in  that  day  we  shall  prevail 
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against  all  God's  enemies  and  ours,  not  in  the  purchases  and  per- 
quisites of  the  world,  but  in  the  rewards  and  returns  of  holiness  and 
patience,  and  faith  and  charity ;  for  by  these  we  worship  God,  and 
against  this  interest  we  cannot  serve  any  thing  else. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  by  all  means  secure  the  foundation,  and 
take  care  that  religion  may  be  conveyed  in  all  its  material  parts,  the 
same  as  it  was,  but  by  new  and  permitted  instruments.  For  let  us 
secure  that  our  young  men  be  good  Christians,  it  is  easy  to  make 
them  good  protestants,  unless  they  be  abused  with  prejudice,  and 
suck  venom  with  their  milk ;  they  cannot  leave  our  communion  till 
they  have  reason  to  reprove  our  doctrine. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  following  pages  a  compendium  of  what 
we  are  to  believe, — what  to  do, — and  what  to  desire;  it  is  indeed 
very  little,  but  it  is  enough  to  begin  with,  and  will  serve  all  persons 
so  long  as  they  need  milk,  and  not  strong  meat.  And  he  that  hath 
given  the  following  assistances  to  thee,  desires  to  be  even  a  door- 
keeper in  God's  house,  and  to  be  a  servant  of  the  meanest  of  God's 
servants,  and  thinks  it  a  worthy  employment  to  teach  the  most  igno- 
rant, and  make  them  to  know  Christ,  though  but  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  a  holy  institution.  This  only  he  affirms,  that  there  is  more 
solid  comfort  and  material  support  to  a  christian  spirit  in  one  article 
of  faith,  in  one  period  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  one  holy  lesson,  than 
in  all  the  disputes  of  impertinent  people,  who  take  more  pains  to 
prove  there  is  a  purgatory,  than  to  persuade  men  to  avoid  hell :  and 
that  a  plain  catechism  can  more  instruct  a  soul,  than  the  whole  da/s 
prate  which  some  daily  spit  forth,  to  bid  men  '  get  Christ,'  and  per- 
secute His  servants. 

Christian  religion  is  admirable  for  its  wisdom,  for  its  simplicity ;  and 
he  that  presents  the  following  papers  to  thee,  designs  to  teach  thee 
as  the  church  was  taught  in  the  early  days  of  the  apostles ; — to  believe 
the  christian  faith,  and  to  understand  it ;  to  represent  plain  rules  of 
good  life ;  to  describe  easy  forms  of  prayer ;  to  bring  into  your  as- 
semblies hymns  of  glorification  and  thanksgiving,  and  psalms  of 
prayer.  By  these  easy  paths  they  lead  Christ's  little  ones  into  the 
fold  of  their  great  bishop ;  and  if  by  this  any  service  be  done  to  God, 
any  ministry  to  the  soul  of  a  child  or  an  ignorant  woman,  it  is  hoped 
that  God  will  accept  it :  and  it  is  reward  enough,  if  by  my  ministry 
God  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  any  soul  shall  be  instructed,  and 
brouglit  into  that  state  of  good  things  that  it  shall  rejoice  for  ever. 

But  do  thou  pray  foi  him  tliat  desires  this  to  thee,  and  endea- 
vours it, 

JEE.  TAYLOR. 


m 


THE  GUIDE  OF  INFANT  DEVOTION. 

COMPOSED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  DEVOUT,  ESPECIALLY  OF  TOUNOEB  FEBSONS. 

I. 

CREDENDA,  OR  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  BELIEVED. 

'O  m  8^  \6yos  iifuy  6fio\oyri9tU  iiMv4rt»^  &s  ot  y  6p9&s  irnraiSffvft^roi  o'X'S^i' 

iiyoBol  yiyyotrreu. —  Plato  de  legihus  *. 

*  Let  this  truth  be  confessed  and  remain  for  ever,  that  they  who  are  well 

instructed,  easily  ^  become  good  men.* 


A  SHORT  CATECHISM 

FOR  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  IN  THE  CHRISTLAN  RELIOION. 

Q.  In  what  does  true  religion  consist? 

A.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God^  and  whom  He  hath 
sent^  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  worshipping  and  serving  them^. 

Q.  What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  God  ? 

A.  a)  That  there  is  a  God :  ^3)  iTiat  He  is  one,  y)  eternal,  b)  al- 
mighty :  e)  That  He  hath  made  all  the  world :  C)  That  He  knows 
all  things :  t;)  That  He  is  a  Spirit ;  not  of  any  shape  or  figure,  or 
parts,  or  body :  0)  That  He  is  present  in  all  places :  i)  Tliat  His 
seat  is  in  heaven,  and  He  governs  all  the  world,  so  that  nothing 
happens  without  His  order  and  leave :  k)  That  He  is  the  fountain  of 
justice,  X)  of  mercy,  /m)  of  bounty  or  goodness :  v)  That  He  is  un- 
alterably happy,  and  infinitely  perfect :  ()  That  no  evil  can  come 
near  Him :  o)  And  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him**. 

Q.  \Vliat  other  mystery  is  revealed  concerning  God  ? 

A.  That  God  being  one  in  nature,  is  also  three  in  person ;  ex- 

?ressed  in  scripture  by  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit, 
he  first  Person  being  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  '  The  rather  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    The  second  Person  is  called  '  The  Son/  and 

•   [lib.  i.  §  12.— torn.  vii.  p.  481.]  vi.  15,  16;   John  iv.  24;    1  Kings  riii* 

*>  [ffx'^^^t  'fere/  interpr.  Senr.]  27  ;    Amos  iiL  6;    Pialm  cxxxix.  8,  9» 

c  John  xvii.  3  ;  1  John  il  23.  Acts  vii.  48,  49;  Psalm  ii.  4;  ciii.  19: 

i  Dent.  vi.  2;  Exod.  xx.  2,  3;   Rev.  cxv.  8;   Isa.  xli.  4;  xliv.  6;  Job  ix.  4» 

i.  4;  Psalm  xc,  2;  ITim.  i.  17;   Gen.  i.  &c. ;    Deut.  xxxii.  89;    Gen.  xviii.  25; 

1;   Exod.  XX.  11;  Heb.  iii.  4;  Iha.  xl.  Deut  xxxii.  4 ;  Exod.  xliii.  [leg.  xxxiv.] 

12;  Job  xlii.  2,  8;  Psalm  cxxxix.  1 .  &c. ;  7;    Psalm  ciii.  8;    xxv.    8;    Ixxxvi.  5; 

civil.  5;    Exod.   xxxiv.   6,  7 ;     1   Tim.  1.  12;  James  L  17;  Ueb.  xi.  6. 

VII.  Qq 
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'tHe  Word  of  the  Father/  The  third  is  'Tlie  Spirit  and  promise  of 
the  Father/  and  these  are  three  and  one  after  a  secret  manner, 
which  we  must  believe,  but  cannot  understand*. 

Q.  What  is  this  God  to  us  ? 

A.  He  is  our  Creator  and  Father,  and  therefore  He  is  our  Lord ; 
and  we  are  His  creatures.  His  sons,  and  His  servants'. 

Q.  Wherefore  did  God  create  and  make  us  ? 
A.  That  we  might  do  Him  honour  and  service,  and  receive  from 
Him  infinite  felicities?. 

Q.  How  did  God  make  man  ? 

A.  By  the  power  of  His  word,  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  and 
He  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life**. 

Q.  Was  man  good  or  bad  when  God  made  him  ? 
A.  Man  was  made  pure  and  innocent*. 

Q.  How  then  did  man  become  sinful  and  miserable  ? 

A.  By  listening  tx)  the  whispers  of  a  tempting  spirit,  and  breaking 
an  easy  commandment,  which  God  gave  him  as  the  first  trial  of  his 
obedience  J. 

Q.  What  evils  and  changes  followed  this  sin  ? 

A.  Adam,  who  was  the  first  man  and  the  first  sinner,  did  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  posterity  fall  into  the  sUte  of  death,  of  sickness 
and  misfortunes,  and  disorder  both  of  body  and  soul ;  we  were  thrown 
out  of  paradise,  and  lost  our  immortality  **. 

Q.  Was  man  left  in  these  evils  without  remedy  ? 

A.  No;  but  God  pitying  His  creature,  promised  that  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman  He  would  raise  up  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  who  should 
restore  us  to  God's  favour,  and  to  the  felicity  which  we  lost*. 

Q.  How  did  God  perform  the  promise  ? 

A.  By  sending  Jesus  Christ  to  take  upon  Him  our  nature,  to  die 
for  our  nature,  to  become  our  Lord,  and  the  author  of  holiness,  and 
life,  and  salvation  to  mankind". 

Q.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A.  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  of  the  holy  Trinity, 

•  Matt  xxviii.  19;   John  xiv.  16,  26;  »»   Gen.  ii.  7. 

xv.  26;   1  Cor.  xii.  4— 6 ;  2Cor.  xiii.  14;  '  Eccles.  vii.  29;  Ecclus.  xt.  14. 

1  John  V.  7;  John  i.  1,  18  ;  iii.  16  ;  Luke  i  Gen.  iii.  per  tot. 

xxiv.  49  ;  Acts  i.  4 ;  ii.  33.  ^  Rom.  v.  12 ;   iii.  23;   vi.  20 ;   Ephes. 

'  Colo&s.  i.  16;  Acts  xvii.  24;  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 

viii.  6;  vi.  19;  Gal.  i.  4;  Phil.  ii.  15;  >  Gen.  iii.  15;    Gal.  ij.  4;    1  Pet.  i. 

Dan.  ii.  47;   Zech.  iv.  14;  xiv.  9;  Matt.  20;  John  iii.  16;   Heb.  ii.  14,  15,  &c. 

xi.  25.  "  John  viii.  25,  28;  Heb.  ii.  9,   16 — 

>  Psalm  cxlv.  10,  11 ;  Acts  xiv.  15.  18;  Luke  i.  74,  75. 
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equal  with  the  Father,  true  God,  without  beginning  of  life,  or  end  of 
days". 

Q.  How  then  could  He  be  our  Redeemer,  and  the  promised  seed 
of  the  woman  ? 

A.  The  Son  of  God  in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  the  miracles  of  His 
mercy,  took  upon  Him  human  nature,  and  united  it  after  a  wonder- 
ful manner  to  His  godhead,  so  that  He  was  both  God  and  man;  He 
was  bom  of  a  virgin,  who  conceived  Him  not  by  any  natural  means, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  holy  Ghost ;  and  was  called  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  His  mother's  name  was  Mary,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the 
family  of  king  David :  and  all  these  things  came  to  pass  when  Au- 
gustus Caesar  was  lord  of  the  Roman  empire®. 

Q.  How  did  Jesus  Christ  work  this  promised  redemption  for  us  ? 
A.  By  His  holy  and  humble  Hfe,  and  His  obedient  dying  a  painful 
deatli  for  us  upon  the  cross  p. 

Q.  What  benefits  do  we  receive  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

A.  We  are  instructed  by  His  doctrine,  encouraged  by  His  excel- 
lent example,  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  His  death ;  He  hath  given 
us  an  excellent  law,  and  glorious  promises,  and  Himself  hath  re- 
ceived power  to  make  good  all  those  promises  to  His  servants,  and 
fearfully  to  destroy  them  that  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  over  them^l. 

Q.  What  promises  hath  Jesus  Christ  made  us  in  the  gospel  ? 

A.  He  hath  promised  to  give  us  all  that  we  need  in  this  life ;  that 
every  thing  shall  work  together  for  our  good ;  that  He  will  be  with  us 
in  tribulation  and  persecution.  He  hath  promised  His  graces  and  His 
holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  do  our  duty;  and  if  we  make  use  of  these 
graces,  He  hath  promised  to  give  us  more ;  He  hath  promised  to  for- 
give us  our  sins ;  to  hear  our  prayers ;  to  take  the  sting  of  death  from 
us ;  to  keep  our  souls  in  safe  custody  after  death ;  and  in  His  due 
time  to  raise  our  bodies  from  the  grave,  and  to  join  them  to  our  souls, 
and  to  give  us  eternal  life,  and  joys  that  shall  never  cease*". 

Q.  How  is  Jesus  Christ  able  to  do  all  this  for  us  ? 
A.  Wlien  He  had  suffered  death,  and  was  buried  three  days,  God 
raised  Him  up  again,  and  gave  Him  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 

n  Isa.  ix.  6  ;  1  Tim.  iil  16  ;  1  John  v.  xxiv.  46,  47. 

SO;    Isa.  XXXV.  4,  5;    John    I   2,    18;  '  Matt  vi.  25,  &c. ;    Rom.  viii.  28; 

viii.  58;   Rev.  i.  8;   Heb.  xiii.  8;  L  8;  John    xiiL  [?  xvi.]    33;    Acts   xiv.   22; 

Phil.  ii.  6;  Rom.  ix.  5.  2  Cor.  i.  4;  Matt.  viii.  [?]  II,  12;  xJ. 

0  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  3 :  Acts  ii.  30;  20,  21  [?]  ;  John  vi.  44,  45;  2  Pet.  i.  8, 
iii.  32  [?],  22;  Heb.  i.  1  [?]  ;  ii.  11  4;  Matt  xv.  69  [?]  ;  Acts  ii.  38;  iii.  19; 
[?  16];  Acts  xiii.  23;  Dcut  viii.  15;  Luke  xviiL  7;  Matt  vii.  7;  Colosa.  ii. 
Matt  i.  18, 21 ;   Luke  ii.  4, 5,  &c.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55,  57 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13 ; 

P  Heb.  ii.  9,10.  Read  the  third,  fourth,  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  vi.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14; 
and  fifth  chapters  to  the  Hebrews.  John  vi.  40.  ^^ 

1  Eph.  iil  [?J  13-15  ;  Luke  xix.  27 : 

Qq2 
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made  Him  head  of  the  church,  Lord  of  men  and  angels,  and  the  judge 
of  the  quick  and  dead*. 

Q.  By  what  means  doth  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  convey  all  these 
blessings  to  us  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  had  three  offices,  and  in  all  He  was  mediator 
between  God  and  man;  He  is  our  prophet,  our  priest,  and  our 
king^ 

Q.  Wliat  was  His  office  as  He  was  a  prophet  ? 

A.  This  office  He  finished  on  earth ;  beginning  when  He  was 
thirty  years  old  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  faith  and 
repentance". 

Q.  When  began  His  priestly  office,  and  wherein  does  it  consist  ? 

A.  It  began  at  His  death ;  for  He  was  Himself  the  priest  and  the 
sacrifice,  offering  Himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross  for  the  sins  of 
all  the  world  ^. 

Q.  Did  His  priestly  office  then  cease  ? 

A.  No :  He  is  a  priest  for  ever ;  that  is,  unto  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  represents  the  same  sacrifice  to  God  in  heaven,  interceding  and 
praying  continually  for  us,  in  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice,  by  which 
He  obtains  relief  of  all  our  necessities  *. 

Q.  What  doth  Christ  in  heaven  pray  for  on  our  behalf  ? 

A.  That  our  sins  may  be  pardoned,  our  infirmities  pitied,  our 
necessities  relieved,  our  persons  defended,  our  temptations  overcome ; 
that  we  may  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  be  saved  y. 

Q.  How  is  Jesus  Christ  also  our  king? 

A.  When  He  arose  from  His  grave,  and  had  for  forty  days  toge- 
ther conversed  with  His  disciples,  shewing  Himself  alive  by  many 
infallible  tokens.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  all  things  being  made  subject  to  Him,  angels  and 
men  and  devils,  heaven  and  earth,  the  elements  and  all  the  creatures ; 
and  over  all  He  reigns,  comforting  and  defending  His  elect,  subduing 
the  power  of  the  devil,  taking  out  the  sting  of  death,  and  making  all 
to  serve  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  turn  to  the  good  of  His  elect '. 

Q.  How  long  must  His  kingdom  last? 

A.  Till  Christ  hath  brought  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet,  that 

•  Matt  xxviii.  6,  18 ;  Phil.  iL  9,  &c.;  •  Heb.  t.  7,  8,  &c  ;   Heb.  vii.  per  to- 

Hfb.  ii.  9;  V.  9:  i.  8;    Tit  ii.   13,  14;  turn. 

Eph.  iii.  14,  15,  20;   1  Cor  xi.  3  ;  Ephes.  >  Heb.  viL  24,  25. 

▼.23;  Colo98.ii.  10;   Acts  x.  42  ;  2  Tyn.  '  Rom.  viii.  33,  3(;     1  John  ii.    1; 

iv.  1  :  1  Pet.  iv.  5.  Heb.  iv.  14—16. 

>  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  viii.  6  ;  ix.  15  ;  '  Heb.  i.  3, 8  ;   Psalm  ex.  1  ;    1  ThesR. 

xii.  24.  i.  10 ;  Acts  i.  3  ;  Luke  xxiv.  51  ;  i.  33  ; 

"  John  i.   18;   Luke  iii.  23;  John  ▼.  1  Pa.  iii.  23. 
43  ;  Luke  xxiv.  19  ;  Acts  iii.  23,  &c. 
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is,  till  the  day  of  judgment :  in  which  day  shall  be  performed  the 
greatest  acts  of  His  kingly  power;  for  then  He  shall  quite  conquer 
death,  triumph  over  the  devils,  throw  His  enemies  into  hell-fire,  and 
carry  all  His  elect  to  never-ceasing  glories ;  and  then  He  shall 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  His  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  •. 

Q.  How  is  Christ  a  mediator  in  all  these  offices  ? 

A.  A  mediator  signifies  one  that  stands  between  God  and  us.  As 
Christ  is  a  prophet,  so  He  taught  us  His  Father's  will,  and  ties  us  to 
obedience :  as  He  is  a  priest.  He  is  our  redeemer,  having  paid  a 
price  for  us,  even  His  most  precious  blood,  and  our  advocate  plead-* 
ing  for  us,  and  mediating  our  pardon  and  salvation  :  as  He  is  a 
king,  so  He  is  our  Lord,  our  patron,  and  our  judge ;  yet  it  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  mediator,  that  is,  in  order  to  the  world  to  come,  but 
then  to  determine  and  end.  And  in  all  these.  He  hath  made  a 
covenant  between  God  and  us  of  an  everlasting  interest^. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  covenant  which  Jesus  Christ  our  mediator  hath 
made  between  God  and  us  ? 

A.  That  God  will  write  His  laws  in  our  hearts,  and  will  pardon 
us,  and  defend  us,  and  raise  us  up  again  at  the  last  day,  and  give  us 
an  inheritance  in  His  kingdom  ^. 

Q.  To  what  conditions  hath  He  bound  us  on  our  parts  ? 
A.  Faith,  and  repentance**. 

Q.  When  do  we  enter  into  this  covenant  ? 

A.  In  our  baptism,  and  at  our  ripe  years,  when  we  understand  the 
secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  undertake  willingly  what  in  our 
names  was  undertaken  for  us  in  our  infancy®. 

Q.  What  is  the  covenant  of  faith  which  we  enter  into  in  baptism  ? 

A.  We  promise  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messias,  or  He 
that  was  to  come  into  the  world ;  that  He  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
or  the  Lord's  Christ ;  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
the  virgin  Mary ;  that  He  is  God  incarnate,  or  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  that  He  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  that  He 
died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  shall  be  there  till  the  day  of  judgment;  that 
then  He  shall  be  our  judge ;  in  the  meantime  He  is  the  king  of  the 
world,  and  head  of  the  church '. 

Q.  What  is  the  covenant  of  repentance  ? 

A.  We  promise  to  leave  all  our  sins,  and  with  a  hearty  and  sincere 

•  Psalm  ex.  1 ;   1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25,  28;  «•  Mark  xvi.  16  ;   Matt.  iv.  17  j  Acti 
Matt.  XXV.  34,  41.                                           viii.  37;  ii.  31. 

•  Gal.  iii.  20 ;    Heb.  ?iii.  6 ;   ix.  15  ;  •  Acts  ii.  38,  41 ;  iii.  19. 

xii.  24;    I  Cor.  xv.  24.  1  Johnii.9[?];  Matt.  xvi.  16;  i.l8; 

«  Heb.  viii.  6,  10,  13;  x.  16  ;  xii.  24;       1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;   Rom.  xiv.  9  ;  AcU  i  9 ; 
Jer.  xxxL  31.  iii  21  ;  xvii.  31 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  xviL  14. 
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endeavour  to  give  up  our  will  and  affections  to  Christ,  and  do  what 
He  hath  commanded  (according  to  our  power  aud  weakness  ^) 

Q.  How  if  we  fail  of  this  promise  through  infirmity,  and  commit 
sinsP 

A.  Still  we  are  within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  that  is,  within 
the  promise  of  pardon,  and  possibility  of  turning  »  from  dead  works, 
and  mortifying  our  lust ;  and  though  this  be  done  after  the  manner 
of  men,  that  is,  in  weakness,  and  with  some  failings,  yet  our  endea- 
vour must  be  hearty,  and  constant,  aud  diligent,  and  our  watchfulness 
and  prayers  for  pardon  must  be  lasting  and  persevering  **. 

Q.  What  ministries  hath  Clirist  appointed  to  help  us  in  this 
duty? 

A.  The  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  which  He  will  ac- 
company with  His  grace  and  His  spirit  K  ^ 

Q.  What  is  a  sacrament  ? 

A.  An  outward  ceremony  ordained  by  Christ,  to  be  a  sign  and  a 
means  of  conveying  His  grace  unto  us  ^, 

Q.  How  many  sacraments  are  ordained  by  Christ  ? 
A.  Two :  baptism,  and  tlie  supper  of  our  Lord*. 

Q.  What  is  baptism  ? 

A.  An  outward  washing  of  the  body  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  holy  Ghost :  in  which  we  are  buried  with  Christ  iu 
His  death,  after  a  sacramental  manner,  and  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ's  death  and  of  His  resurrection,  teaching  us  that  we  should 
rise  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  ". 

Q.  What  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper? 

A.  A  ceremony  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  being  blessed 
or  consecrated  by  God's  minister  in  public  assemblies,  iu  remem- 
brance  of  Christ's  death  and  passion °. 

Q.  What  benefits  are  done  unto  us  by  this  sacrament  ? 

A.  Our  souls  are  nourished  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  our 
bodies  are  sealed  to  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  to  immortality ;  our 
infirmities  are  strengthened,  our  graces  increased,  our  pardon  made 
more  certain;  and  when  we  present  ourselves  to  God,  having  re- 
ceived Christ's  body  within  us,  we  are  sure  to  be  accepted,  and  all 

'  Lukei.  75;  Tit  ii.  11,  12;   1  Pet  »  Matt  xxviii.  19;   xxvi.  26;  1  Cor. 

ii.  1—3;    2  Pet  i.  4,  &c.;    Heb,  xix.  xl  24. 

[?  xii.]  1,2.  »  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  xu.  13 ;  Rom.  vi. 

«  ['returning'  A.]  4;  John  iii.  5 ;  Tit  iii.  5 ;  Ephea.  v.  26  ; 

i>  1  John  u.  12;  v.  16,  17;  Gal.  vL  1 ;  Col.  iL  11,  12  ;    AcU  ii.  38 ;    xxii.   16  ; 

V.  24.  25.  Heb.  x.  22;   1  Pet  iii  21. 

»  Rom.  X.  15;    Eph.  ii.  20;    iv.  11,  -1  Cor.  xi.  23— 25;;Matt  xxvl  26  j 

12 ;    1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Mark  xiv.  22  ;   Luke  xxii.  19. 

"  2  Cor.  V.  20 ;   Matt  xxviii.  20. 
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the  good  prayers  \ie  make  to  God  for  ourselves  and  others  are  sure 
to  be  heard®. 

Q.  Who  are  fit  to  receive  this  sacrament  ? 
A.  None  but  baptized  Christians^  and  such  as  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  heartily  purpose  to  lead  a  good  life  p. 

Q.  What  other  ministries  hath  Christ  ordained  in  His  church,  to 
help  us,  and  to  bring  so  many  great  purposes  to  pass  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  hath  appointed  ministers  and  embassadors  of  His 
own  to  preach  His  word  unto  us,  to  pray  for  us,  to  exhort  and  to 
reprove,  to  comfort  and  instruct,  to  restore  and  reconcile  us  if  we  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  to  \dsit  the  sick,  to  separate  the  vile  from  the 
precious,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  watch  for  the  good  of 
our  souls**. 

Q.  What  jtre  we  tied  to  perform  towards  them  ? 

A.  To  pay  them  honour  and  maintenance,  to  obey  them  in  all 
things  according  to  the  gospel,  and  to  order  ourselves  so  that  they 
may  give  account  of  our  souls  with  cheerfulness  and  joy'. 

Q.  Which  are  the  commandments  and  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A.  Tliey  are  many,  but  easy ;  holy,  but  very  pleasant  to  all  good 
minds,  to  such  as  desire  to  live  well  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  :  and  they  are  set  down  in  the  sermons  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  of  His  apostles ;  but  especially  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  S.  Matthew  •. 

o  I  Cor.  X.  16 ;  Matt  xxri.  28.  '  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Heb.  xiii. 

^  1  Cor.  xl  27—29.  17. 

^  2  Cor.  V.  18;   AcU  xx.  28 ;  1  Pet.  v.  *  Read  also  Romani  xii. ;  Eph.  v.,  vL  ; 

2;   Gal.  i.  6;  James  v.  14.  1  Thess.  v. 


AN 

EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 

APOSTLES'    CREED. 


I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD, 

I  BELIEVE  that  there  is  a  God  who  is  one,  trae,  supreme  and  alone, 
infinitely  wise,  just,  good,  free,  eternal,  immense,  and  blessed,  and 
in  Him  alone  we  are  to  put  our  trust*. 

THE  FATHER  ALMIGHTY, 

I  believe  that  He  is  (I)  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
(2)  of  all  that  believe  in  Him,  whom  He  hath  begotten  by  His  word, 
and  adopted  to  the  inheritance  of  sons ;  and  because  He  is  our  Fa- 
ther, He  will  do  us  all  that  good  to  which  we  are  created  and  de- 
signed by  grace ;  and  because  He  is  almighty.  He  is  able  to  jperform 
it  all ;  ana  therefore  we  may  safely  believe  in  Him,  and  rely  upon 
lJim\ 

MAKER  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

He  made  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the  regions  of 
glory ;  He  made  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  and  all  that  live 
in  them ;  He  made  angels  and  men,  and  He  who  made  them  does, 
and  He  only  can  preserve  them  in  the  same  being,  and  thrust  them 
forwards  to  a  better ;  He  that  preserves  them  does  also  govern  them, 
and  intends  they  should  minister  to  His  glory ;  and  therefore  we  are 
to  do  worship  and  obedience  to  Him  in  all  that  we  can,  and  that  He 
hath  commanded^. 


•  Luke  vi.  SS;  Deut  x.  17;   ti.  4;  czxxv.  6;  £xod.xxxii].  19;  ITim.  i.  11. 

Mark  xii  29,  32;   1  Cor.  viiL  4;  John  ^  John  viii.  64;   Rom.  riu.  29,  32; 

xvii.  8  ;   1  Theis.  i.  9 ;    Pialm  xc  2 ;  1  Cor.  yiil  6 ;  xy.  24 ;  Matt  xxiv.  36 ; 

xciiL  2;  Ixxvii.  18;  xcy.  8 ;  cxlviL  6;  Heb.  ii.  11  ;   1  Pet  i.  23  ;  Gal.  iy.  4. 

Rom.  xyL   17  [?  27];     1  Tim.  L   17  ;  «  Isaiah  Ixv.  17;  Ixyi  22;  AcU  iv. 

2   Chron.   xix.   7 ;     Psalm   cxix.    187  ;  24 ;  Psalm  xxxvi  7,  8 ;  Matt  yi.  26  ; 

1   Chron.  xyi  3,  4 ;    Psalm  xxxiy.  8 ;  x.  29,  30  ;  Rev.  xiv.  7 ;  Matt  iy.  10. 
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AND  IN  JESUS  CHRIST, 

I  also  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is,  and  is  called  a  Saviour,  and 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  promised  to  the  patriarchs,  whom  God 
anointed  with  tlie  holy  Spirit,  and  with  power,  to  become  the  great 
prophet,  and  declarer  of  His  Father's  ^ill  to  all  the  world,  telling  us 
how  God  will  be  worshipped  and  served ;  He  is  anointed  to  be  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  our  high-priest,  reconciling  us  to 
His  Father  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  to  be  the  great  king  of 
all  the  world :  and  by  this  article  we  are  Christians,  who  serve  and 
worship  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Clirist**. 

His  ONLY  SON, 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  He  alone  of  Him  alone  :  for  God 
by  His  holy  Spirit  caused  Him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin :  by  His  power 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  a  new  birth,  or  being  in 
the  body  :  He  gave  Him  all  power,  and  all  excellency ;  and  beyond 
all  this.  He  is  the  express  image  of  His  person,  the  brightness  of  His 
glory,  equal  to  God,  beloved  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  a 
nature  perfectly  divine ;  very  God  by  essence  and  very  man  by  as- 
sumption ;  as  God,  all  one  in  nature  with  the  Father ;  and  as  man, 
one  person  in  Himself*. 

OUR  LORD ; 

Jesus  Christ,  God^s  only  Son,  is  the  heir  of  all  things  and  persons 
in  His  Father's  house :  all  angek  and  men  are  His  servants,  and  all 
the  creatures  obey  Him ;  we  are  to  beUeve  in  Him,  and  by  faith  in 
Him  only,  and  in  His  name,  we  shall  be  saved  ^ 

WHO  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST,       ^J 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  begotten  of  a  man,  nor  bom  by 
natural  means,  but  that  a  divine  power  from  God  (God's  holy  Spirit) 
did  overshadow  the  virgin  mother  of  Christ,  and  made  her  in  a  won- 
derful manner  to  conceive  Jesus  in  her  womb ;  and  by  this  His  ad- 
mirable manner  of  being  conceived,  He  was  the  Son  of  God  alone, 
and  no  man  was  His  father  «. 


^  Matt  i.  20;  John  iii.  34 ;   Acts  x.  6;  John  iii.  35;  y.  19;  Col  ii.  9,  10; 

28  [?];  iii.  22,  23  ;   Heb.  xil  24 ;  i.  8  ;  John  xvil  24. 

vii.  21;   Rev.  i.  5;  AcU  zi.  26;  xzvi.  t  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;   Actiii.  36;  Ppalm 

28;   1  Pet.  iv.  16.  ii.  6,  7,  &c. ;   1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Heb.  i.  6, 

«  Luke  i.  32;   Rom.  i.  3,  4;   1  John  14;   1  Pet.  i.  21. 

▼.  9,  &c. ;   ir.  15  ;  v.  5  ;  John  I  11  [?]  ;  f  Luke  i.  35 ;   Gal.  iv.  4;   Luke  i  32. 
CoL  I  15,  17,  18;  Heb.  L  8,  5;  Phil  u. 
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BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY  j 

Though  God  was  His  Fatlier,  and  He  begat  Him  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  caused  Him  miraculously  to  begin  in  the  womb 
of  His  mother,  yet  from  her  He  also  derived  His  human  nature,  and 
by  His  mother  He  was  of  the  family  of  king  David,  and  called  the 
son  of  man.  His  mother  being  a  holy  person,  not  chosen  to  this  great 
honour  for  her  wealth  or  beauty,  but  by  the  good  will  of  God,  and 
because  she  was  of  a  rare  exemplar  modesty  and  humility :  and  she 
received  the  honour  of  being  a  mother  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  ever  a 
virgin,  and  all  generations  shall  call  her  blessed**. 

SUFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE ; 

After  that  Jesus  passed  through  the  state  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, being  subject  to  His  parents,  and  working  in  an  humble  trade 
to  serve  His  own  and  His  mother's  needs.  He  grew  to  the  state  of  a 
man.  He  began  to  preach  at  tlie  age  of  thirty  years,  and  having  for 
about  three  years  and  a  half  preached  the  gospel,  and  taught  us  His 
Father's  will,  having  s{X)ken  the  gospel  of  His  kingdom,  and  revealed 
to  us  the  secrets  of  eternal  life,  aud  resurrection  of  the  dead,  rege- 
neration, and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  perfect  remission  of  sins, 
and  eternal  judgment :  at  last,  that  He  might  reconcile  the  world  to 
His  Father,  He  became  a  sacrifice  for  all  our  sins,  and  suffered 
Himself  to  be  taken  by  the  malicious  Jews,  and  put  to  a  painful  and 
shameful  death ;  they  being  envious  at  Him  for  the  number  of  His 
disciples,  and  the  reputation  of  His  person,  the  innocence  of  His 
life,  the  mightiness  of  His  miracles,  and  the  power  of  His  doctrine : 
and  this  death  He  suffered  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judea*. 

WAS  CRUCIFIED, 

Jesus  Christ  being  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  bound,  and 
derided,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon,  accused  weakly,  and  persecuted 
violently;  at  last,  wanting  matter  and  pretences  to  condemn  Him, 
they  asked  Him  of  His  person  and  oflBce ;  and  because  He  affirmed 
that  great  truth  which  all  the  world  of  good  men  longed  for,  that 
He  was  the  Messias,  and  designed  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high,  they  resolved  to  call  it  blasphemy,  and  delivered 
Him  over  to  Pilate,  and  by  importunity  and  threats  forced  him 
against  his  conscience  to  give  Him  up  to  be  scourged,  and  then  to 
be   crucified.      The   soldiers   therefore  mocking  Him  with  a  robe 

■>  Luke  i.  26,  &c.;  Matt  i.  18;   Luke      &c. ;   Acts  xiii.  39;  Matt.  xxv.  81,  .^2; 
i.  45,  48;   Matt  i.  25.  Luke  xxii.  63;   John  xviii.  4,  12,  &c. ; 

*  Luke  iL  51,  52;   iii.  23;  John  iii.  4,      Matt  xxvL  ^ 
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and  a  reed,  and  pressing  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  His  head^  led  Him 
to  the  place  of  His  death ;  compelling  Him  to  bear  His  cross,  to 
which  they  presently  nailed  Him;  on  which  for  three  hours  He 
hanged  in  extreme  torture,  being  a  sad  spectacle  of  the  most  afilicted 
and  the  most  innocent  person  of  the  whole  world''. 

DEAD, 

When  the  holy  Jesus  was  wearied  with  tortures,  and  He  knew  all 
things  were  now  fulfilled,  and  His  Father's  wrath  appeased  towards 
mankind  :  His  Father  pitying  His  innocent  Son  groaning  under  such 
intolerable  miseries,  hastened  His  death ;  and  Jesus  commending  His 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  His  Father,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  bowed 
His  head,  and  died ;  and  by  His  death  sealed  all  the  doctrines  and 
revelations  which  He  first  taught  the  world,  and  then  confirmed  by 
His  blood :  He  was  consecrated  our  merciful  high-priest,  and  by  a 
feeling  of  our  miseries  and  temptations  became  able  to  help  them 
that  are  tempted  :  and  for  these  His  sufi*erings  was  exalted  to  the 
highest  throne  and  seat  of  the  right  hand  of  God :  and  hath  shewn 
that  to  heaven  there  is  no  surer  way  than  suffering  for  His  name, 
and  hath  taught  us  willingly  to  suffer  for  His  sake  what  Himself 
hath  already  suffered  for  ours :  He  reconciled  us  to  God  by  His 
death,  led  us  to  God,  drew  us  to  Himself,  redeemed  us  from  all  ini- 
quity, purchased  us  for  His  Father,  and  for  ever  made  us  His  servants 
and  redeemed  ones,  that  we  being  dead  unto  sin  might  live  unto 
God :  and  this  death  being  so  highly  beneficial  to  us.  He  hath  ap- 
pointed means  to  apply  to  us,  and  to  represent  to  God  for  us,  in 
the  holy  sacrament  of  His  last  supper.  And  upon  all  these  con- 
siderations, that  cross  which  was  a  smart  and  shame  to  our  Lord,  is 
honour  to  us,  and  as  it  turned  to  His  glory,  so  also  to  our  spiritual 
advantages'. 

AND  BURIED  ; 

That  He  might  suffer  every  thing  of  human  nature.  He  was  by  the 
care  of  His  friends  and  disciples,  by  the  leave  of  Pilate,  taken  from 
the  cross,  and  embalmed  (as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury) 
and  wrapt  in  linen,  and  buried  in  a  new  grave,  hewn  out  of  a  rock ; 
and  this  was  the  last  and  lowest  step  of  His  humiliation™. 

HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL, 

That  is,  He  went  down  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  or  (as 
Himself  called  it)  into  the  heart  of  the  earth ;  by  which  phrase  the 

^  Matt  xxvii. ;  Mark  XT. ;  Luke  xxiii. ;  46;   John   x.    17,   18;   xii.  32;    xi.  51  ; 

John  xix.  Kph.  ii.  13,  14  ;   Heb.  ii.  10;   Col.  i.  21, 

»  Ibidem;  John  xviii.  37;  Phil.  ii.  8 ;  22;  Tit.  ii.  14;  John  vi.  51  ;    1   Pet.  ii. 

Col.  i.  20;    Isa.  liii.  10;    Heb.  vii.  25;  24;   iv.  13;   2  Tim.  ii.  11  ;   Gal.  vi.  14. 

ix.  12 ;  iL  17,  18  ;  iv.  15  ;  Luke  xxiii.  ■  Matt  xxvii.  57.  &c. 
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scripture  understands  the  state  of  separation,  or  of  souls  severed 
from  their  bodies :  by  this  His  descending  to  the  land  of  darkness, 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.  He  sanctified  the  state  of  death  and 
separation,  that  none  of  His  servants  might  ever  after  fear  the  jaws 
of  death  and  hell ;  whither  He  went,  not  to  suffer  torment  (because 
He  finished  all  that  upon  the  cross)  but  to  triumph  over  the  gates  of 
hell,  to  verify  His  death,  and  the  event  of  His  sufierings,  and  to 
break  the  iron  bars  of  those  lower  prisons,  that  they  may  open  and 
shut  hereafter  only  at  His  command". 


THE  THIRD  DAY  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FROM  THE  DEAD^ 

After  our  Lord  Jesus  had  abode  in  the  grave  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  of  His  passion  and  all  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  third  day,  by  the  power  of  God,  He  was  raised  from  death 
and  hell  to  Ught  and  life,  never  to  return  to  death  any  more,  and  is 
become  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept ;  and  although  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  yet  now  being 
quickened  in  the  spirit  He  lives  for  ever ;  and  as  we  all  die  in  Adam, 
so  in  Christ  we  all  shall  be  made  alive ;  but  every  man  in  his  own 
order :  Christ  is  the  first,  and  we,  if  we  follow  Him  in  the  regenera- 
tion, shall  also  follow  Him  in  the  resurrection®. 


HE  ASCENDED  INTO  HEAVEN, 

When  our  dearest  Lord  was  risen  from  the  grave.  He  conversed 
with  His  disciples  for  forty  days  together,  often  shewing  Himself 
alive  by  infallible  proofs,  and  once  to  five  hundred  of  His  disciples 
at  one  appearing.  Having  spoken  to  them  fully  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  and  the  promise  of  the  Father ;  leaving  them 
some  few  things  in  charge  for  the  present.  He  solemnly  gave  them 
His  blessing,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  apostles  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  by  a  bright  cloud  and  the  ministry  of  angels,  being  gone  be- 
fore us  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  above  all  heavens,  in  the  presence  of 
His  Father,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God ;  from  which  glo- 
rious presence  we  cannot  be  kept  by  the  change  of  death  and  the 
Eowers  of  the  grave,  nor  the  depth  of  hell,  nor  the  height  of  heaven, 
ut  Christ  being  lifted  up  shall  draw  all  His  servants  unto  Him  p. 


°  Eph.  iv.  9;   Matt  xiL  40;   Acts  ii.  Matt,   xxviii.   1  ;    1    Pet  iii.  18;    i  8; 

27;   Hos.  xiii,  14;   1  Cor.  xv.  54,  &c;  Eph.  i.  17  [?];   1  Cor.  xv.  20,  &c. 

Rev.  XX.  13,  14;   Matt  xvL  18;   Rev.  i.  p  Luke    xxiv.    45,   50;     Matt     xxL 

17,18.  17[?];  Johnxx.,xxi.;  Acts  i.  9;  1  Cor. 

"  Mark   xvi.   1;    AcU  x.  40;   Rom.  xv.  6,  45,  47;   Heb.  vi,  19;   Rom.  viiL 

xiv.  9 ;    AcU  v.  SO,  &c. ;    Col.   L  18  ;  88,  39 ;   1  John  iii.  2. 
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AND  SITTETH  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OP  GOD  THE  FATHER 

ALMIGHTY  ; 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  sitteth  in  heaven  above  all  principa- 
lities and  powers,  being  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named  in 
heaven  and  earth,  that  is,  above  every  creature  above  and  below,  all 
things  being  put  under  His  feet:  He  is  always  in  the  presence  of 
His  Father,  interceding  for  us,  and  governs  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  that  He  may  defend  His  church,  and  adorn  her  with  His 
spirit,  and  procure  and  effect  her  eternal  salvation.  There  He  sits  and 
reigns  as  king,  and  intercedes  as  our  high-priest;  He  is  a  minister  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  tme  tabernacle  which  God  made  and  not 
man,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  the  captain  of  our  confes- 
sion, the  great  apostle  of  our  religion,  the  great  bishop  of  our  souls, 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  Lord  of  lieaven  and  earth  :  and  there- 
fore to  Him  we  are  to  pay  divine  worship,  service  and  obedience,  and 
we  must  believe  in  Him,  and  in  God  by  Him,  and  rely  entirely  on 
the  mercies  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ*^. 

PROM  THEXCE  HE  SHALL  COME 

In  the  clouds,  shining,  and  adorned  with  the  glory  of  His  Father, 
attended  by  millions  of  bright  angels,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel, 
and  a  shout  of  all  the  heavenly  army,  the  trump  of  God ;  and  every 
eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  that  pierced  His  hands  and  His  feet  shall 
behold  His  majesty,  His  terror,  and  His  glory ;  and  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  tremble  at  His  presence;  and  the  powers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken,  and  the  whole  earth  and  sea  shall  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  confusion :  for  then  He  shall  come  to  put  an  end  to  this 
world '^,  and 

TO  JUDGE  THE  QUICK  AND  DEAD. 

For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  given  all  judgment  to 
the  Son ;  and  at  this  day  of  judgment  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  sit  in  the 
air  in  a  glorious  throne;  and  the  angels  having  gathered  together 
God^s  elect  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and  all  the  kindreds 
of  the  earth  being  brouglit  before  the  judgment-seat,  shall  have  the 
records  of  their  conscience  laid  open ;  that  is,  all  that  ever  they 
thought,  or  spake,  or  did,  shall  be  brought  to  their  memory,  to  con- 
vince the  wicked  of  the  justice  of  the  Judge  in  passing  the  fearful 
sentence  upon  thein,  and  to  glorify  the  mercies  of  God  towards  His 

q  Phil.  iL  8,  9,  &c.;    Eph.  i.   17,  22;  ^  John  xiv.  3;  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  1  Thess. 

Ronri.  viii.  84;    Heb.  vii.  27;   2  Pet.  i.  iv.  16;   Ilev.  i.  7;   Acts  i.  11;   2  Tim. 

4;    Heb.  xii.  2  ;    1  Pet.  i.  20,  21 ;    Heb.  iv.  1. 
i.  6. 
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redeemed  ones :  and  then  the  righteous  Judge  shall  condemn  the 
wicked  to  the  portion  of  devils  for  ever,  to  a  state  of  torments,  the 
second,  and  eternal,  and  intolerable  death;  and  the  godly  being 
placed  on  His  right  hand,  shall  hear  the  blessed  sentence  of  absolu- 
tion, and  shall  be  led  by  Christ  to  the  participation  of  the  glories  of 
His  Father's  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever".     Amen. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (OR  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT), 

Who  is  the  third  Person"*  of  the  holy,  undivided,  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  which  I  worship,  and  adore,  and  admire,  but  look  upon  with 
wonder,  and  am  not  in  a  capacity  to  understand.  I  believe  that  the 
holy  Spirit,  into  whose  name,  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  I  was 
baptized,  is  the  heavenly  author,  the  captain,  the  teacher,  and  the 
witness  of  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel :  that  as  the  Father  sent  the 
Son,  so  the  Son  from  heaven  sent  the  holy  Spirit  to  lead  the  church 
into  all  truth ;  to  assist  us  in  all  temptations,  and  to  help  us  in  the 
purchase  of  all  virtue.  This  lioly  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  received  Him  from  His  Father,  and  sent  Him 
into  the  world,  who  receiving  the  things  of  Christ,  and  declaring  the 
same  excellent  doctrines,  speaks  whatsoever  He  hath  heard  from 
Him ;  and  instructed  the  apostles,  and  builds  the  church,  and  pro- 
duces faith,  and  confirms  our  hope,  and  increases  charity :  and  this 
holy  Spirit  our  blessed  Lord  hath  left  with  His  church  for  ever,  by 
which  all  the  servants  of  God  are  enabled  to  do  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  which  by  the  force  of  nature  they  cannot  do :  and  we 
speak  by  the  Spirit,  and  work  by  the  Spirit,  when  by  His  assistances 
any  ways  imparted  to  us  we  speak  or  do  any  thing  of  our  duty.  He 
it  is  who  enlightens  our  understandings,  sanctities  our  will,  orders 
and  commands  our  affections;  He  comforts  our  sorrows,  supports 
our  spirits  in  trouble,  and  enables  us  by  promises  and  confidences, 
and  gifts,  to  suffer  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  gospel :  and  all  these 
things  God  the  Father  does  for  us  by  His  Son,  and  the  Son  by  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  the  holy  Spirit  by  all  means  within  and  without, 
which  are  operative  upon,  and  proportionable  to,  the  nature  of  rea- 
sonable creatures.  This  is  He  who  works  miracles,  gives  the  gifts 
of  prophecy  and  of  interpretation ;  that  teaches  us  what  and  how  to 

Eray ;  that  gives  us  zeal  and  holy  desires ;  who  sanctifies  children  in 
aptism,  and  confirms  them  with  His  grace  in  confirmation,  and  re- 
proves the  world,  and  consecrates  bishops  and  all  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  absolves  the  penitent,  and  blesses  the  obedient,  and 
comforts  the  sick,  and  excommunicates  the  refractary,  and  makes  in- 
tercession for  the  saints,  that  is,  the  church ;  and  those  whom  He 
hath  blessed,  appointed,  and  sanctified  to  these  purposes,  do  all  these 
ministries  by  His  authority,  and  His  commandment,  and  His  aids. 

s  John  V.  22,  23;   1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17;    Matt,  xxv.  32;  Acts  x.  42;   Matt  xxv. 
34.  &i:. 
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This  is  He  that  testifies  to  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
and  that  makes  us  to  cry,  Abba,  Father;  tliat  is,  who  inspires  into  us 
such  humble  confidences  of  our  being  accepted  in  our  hearty  and 
constant  endeavours  to  please  God,  that  we  can  with  cheerfulness 
and  joy  call  God  our  Father,  and  expect  and  hope  for  the  portion  of 
sons  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  in  the  certainty  of  this  hope,  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  reverence,  with  trembling  and 
joy,  with  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  mighty  confidence  in  God.  By 
this  holy  and  ever-blessed  Spirit  several  persons  in  the  church,  and 
every  man  in  his  proportion,  receives  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  and  utter- 
ance, and  knowledge,  and  interpretation,  and  prophecy,  and  healing, 
and  government,  and  discerning  of  spirits,  and  faith,  and  tongues, 
and  whatsoever  can  be  necessary  for  the  church  in  several  ages  and 
periods,  for  her  beginning,  for  her  continuance,  for  her  in  prosperity, 
and  for  her  in  persecution.  This  is  the  great  promise  of  the  Father, 
and  it  is  the  gift  of  God  which  He  will  give  to  all  them  that  ask 
Him,  and  who  live  piously  and  chastely,  and  are  persons  fit  to  enter- 
tain so  divine  a  grace.  This  holy  Spirit  God  gives  to  some  more,  to 
some  less,  according  as  they  are  capable.  They  who  obey  His  mo- 
tions, and  love  His  presence,  and  improve  His  gifts,  shall  have  Him 
yet  more  abundantly :  but  they  that  grieve  the  holy  Spirit  shall  lose 
that  which  they  have :  and  they  that  extinguish  Him  belong  not  to 
Christ,  but  are  in  the  state  of  reprobation :  and  they  that  blaspheme 
this  holy  Spirit,  and  call  Him  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  or  the  spirit  of 
error,  or  folly,  or  do  malicious  despites  to  Him,  that  is,  they  who  on 
purpose,  considering  and  choosing,  do  Him  hurt  by  word  or  by  deed 
so  far  as  lies  in  them,  shall  for  ever  be  separated  from  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor 
in  the  worhl  to  come.  Lastly,  this  holy  Spirit  seals  us  to  the  day  of 
redemption;  that  is,  God  gives  us  His  holy  Spirit  as  a  testimony 
that  He  will  raise  us  again  at  the  last  day,  and  give  us  a  portion  in 
the  glories  of  His  kingdom,  in  the  inheritance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ^ 

THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

I  believe  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  visible  company  of  men, 
professing  the  service  and  discipline,  that  is,  the  religion  of  the 
gospel,  who  agree  together  in  the  belief  of  all  the  truths  of  God 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  confession  of  the  articles  of  this 
creed,  and  agree  together  in  praying  and  praising  God  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  read  and  hear  the  scriptures  read  and  expounded ;  to 
provoke  each  other  to  love  and  to  good  works ;   to  advance  the 

»  Matt,    xxviii.    19;     John    xv.    26;  10—12;    Rom.   viii.    H— 16;    xiv.   17; 

xvi.    13;    vi.  45;    vii.   IH,    17;    v.  37;  xv.  13,  19;   1    Thess.  i.  6 ;  Luke  xxW, 

Acts  XV.  32  [?  28];  Hi.  [?  ii.]  33;   xiii.  49;   iv.  18;    Acts  ii.  33,  38;    Eph.  iv. 

1—3;    XX.    28;     Luke  xii.    12;     John  7,30;   ICor.  Hi.  16;   Eph.  i.   13;  Acts 

xvii.  3;   xiv.  16;   xvi.  13  and  8;    Matt.  vii.  51  ;  Horn.  i.  14[?];    1  Thess.  v.  19; 

X.  19  ;    Eph.  i.   17  ;  iii.   16  ;   1  Cor.   ii.  Mark  Hi.  26  [?  29]  ;   2  Cor.  i.  22  ;  v.  5. 
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honour  of  Christ,  and  to  propagate  His  faith  and  worship.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  holy  church,  spiritual,  and  not  civil  and  secular,  but 
sanctified  by  their  profession,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  it,  professing 
holiness,  and  separating  from  the  evil  manners  of  heathens  and 
wicked  persons,  by  their  laws  and  institutions.  And  this  church  is 
catholic,  that  is,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  as  was 
the  old  religion ;  but  it  is  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and  is  not  of 
a  difi'ering  faith  in  differing  places,  but  always  did,  doth,  and  ever 
shall  profess  the  faith  which  the  apostles  preached,  and  which  is 
contained  in  this  creed;  which  whosoever  believes,  is  a  catholic 
and  a  Christian,  and  he  that  beheves  not,  is  neither.  This  catholic 
church  I  believe,  that  is,  I  believe  whatsoever  all  good  Christians  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  places  did  confess  to  be  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
faith  ". 

THE  COMMUNION  OP  SAINTS, 

That  is,  the  communion  of  all  Christians :  because  by  reason  of 
their  holy  faith,  they  are  called  saints  in  scripture ;  as  being  be- 
gotten by  God  into  a  hvely  faith,  and  cleansed  by  believing ;  and  by 
this  faith,  and  the  profession  of  a  holy  life  in  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  separated  from  the  world,  called  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  justified  before  God,  and  endued  with  the  holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  foreknown  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  predestinated 
by  God  to  be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  here  in 
holiness  of  life,  hereafter  in  a  life  of  glory.  And  they  who  are  saints 
in  their  belief  and  profession,  must  be  so  also  in  tlieir  practice  and 
conversation,  that  so  they  may  make  their  calling  and  election  sure, 
lest  they  be  saints  only  in  name  and  title,  in  their  profession  and 
institution,  and  not  in  manners  and  holiness  of  living,  that  is,  lest 
they  be  so  before  men,  and  not  before  God.  I  believe  that  all  people 
who  desire  the  benefit  of  the  gospel,  are  bound  to  have  a  fellowship 
and  society  with  these  saints,  and  communicate  with  them  in  their 
holy  things,  in  their  faith  and  in  their  hope,  and  in  their  sacraments, 
and  in  their  prayers,  and  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  in  their 
government :  and  must  do  to  them  all  the  acts  of  charity  and  mutual 
help  which  they  can  and  are  required  to :  and  without  this  commu- 
nion of  saints,  and  a  conjunction  with  tliem  who  believe  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  no  salvation  to  be  expected  :  which 
communion  must  be  kept  in  inward  things  always,  and  by  all  persons, 
and  testified  by  outward  acts  always,  when  it  is  possible,  and  may  be 
done  upon  just  and  holy  conditions*. 

«    1  Tim.  Hi.  15  ;   Eph.  iii.  21  ;   Heb.  vi.  11  ;  12;  Matt.  xxii.  14;  1  Pet.  L  2, 

ii.    12;    X.    24;    1   Cor.   xiv.    26,    &c.  ;  14— 16;   2  Pet.  iii.  11;   Matt,  xviii.  17, 

Matt  xviii.  17,  18;  Acts  xii.  5 ;   1  Cor.  18;    Ileb.   x.  25 ;    1    Cor.   xi.  23,   &c.  ; 

xiv.  4;  Gal.  L  8,  9;   CoL  ii.  8,  9;   Heb.  Eph.iv.  13;  v.  6,7,  21  ;  vi.  18;    Phil.  ii. 

xiii.  8,  9.  4;  i.  27;   Rom.  xvi.  16,  17;  1  John  iu. 

*■  Acts  xxvi.  10 ;  ix.  13,  32,  41 ;   1  Cor.  18 ;  1  Pet  i.  22. 
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THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS, 

I  believe  that  all  the  sins  I  committed  before  I  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  infirmity,  against  which 
we  heartily  pray,  and  watch  and  labour,  and  all  the  evil  habits,  of 
which  we  repent  so  timely  and  effectually,  that  we  obtain  their  con- 
trary graces,  and  live  in  them,  are  fully  remitted  by  the  blood  of 
Christ:  which  forgiveness  we  obtain  by  faith  and  repentance,  and 
therefore  are  not  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  works,  but  by  the 
righteousness  of  faith :  and  we  are  preserved  in  the  state  of  forgive- 
ness or  justification  by  the  fruits  of  a  lively  faith,  and  a  timely  active 
repentance  y. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY, 

I  believe  at  the  last  day  all  they  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in  whom  the  holv 
Spirit  did  dwell,  shall  rise  from  their  graves,  their  dead  bones  shall 
live,  and  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  their  bodies  together 
with  their  souls  shall  enter  into  the  portion  of  a  new  life :  and  that 
this  body  shall  no  more  see  corruption,  but  shall  rise  to  an  excellent 
condition ;  it  shall  be  spiritual,  powerful,  immortal  and  glorious,  like 
auto  His  glorious  body,  who  shall  then  be  our  judge,  is  now  our  ad- 
vocate, our  Saviour,  and  our  Lord  *. 

AND  THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING, 

I  believe  that  they  who  have  their  part  in  this  resurrection,  shall 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  when  the  blessed  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced upon  them,  they  shall  for  ever  be  with  the  Lord  in  joys  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory :  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  there  shall  be  no  fear  or  sorrow,  no  mourning  or  death,  a 
friend  shall  never  go  away  from  thence,  and  an  enemy  shall  never 
enter;  there  shall  be  fulness  without  want,  light  eternal  brighter 
than  the  sun;  day,  and  no  night;  joy,  and  no  weeping;  difference 
in  degree,  and  yet  all  full ;  there  is  love  without  dissimulation,  excel- 
lency without  envy,  multitudes  without  confusion,  music  without 
discord;  there  the  understandings  are  rich,  the  will  is  satisfied,  the 
affections  are  all  love,  and  all  joy,  and  they  shall  reign  with  God  and 
Christ  for  ever  and  ever". 

AMEN. 

This  is  the  catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he 
cannot  be  saved. 

7  Rom.  iii.  28;  Acts  ii.  38 ;  xiii.  38 ;  «  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  &c. ;  Matt  xxii.  31  ; 

1  John  ii.  1,  2,  12;    Gal.  vi.  1;   John  Rom.  viii.  11,  23;  John  vL  39;  Phil.  iii. 

XX.  23  ;  Mark  xvi.  16  ;  2  Pet  I  5,  &c. ;  10 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  14. 

Eph.  I  13;  1  Pet  i.  15—18;  James  il  '1  Thcss.  iv.  17;  Rev.  xxL  4;  xxiu 

17,  10,  &c.;  1  John  iii  21,  &c.;  Heb.xii.  5;   Matt  xxv.  34. 
4—16. 

VII.  &  r 
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TertulL  de  velandis  virgin. ^ 

Regula  quidem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreforma- 

bilis,  credendi  scilicet  in  nnicum  Deum  amnipolentem  Sj'c,     Hac  lege 

fdei  manente,  caterajam  discipline  et  conversationis  admittunt  noin- 

tatem  correctionis,  operante  scilicet  et  proficiente  usque  in  finem  gra^ 

tia  Dei, 

'The  rule  of  faith  is  wholly  one,  unalterable,  never  to  be  mended, 
never  changed ;  to  wit,  1  believe  in  God'  &c.  'This  law  of  faith  re- 
maining, in  other  things  you  may  increase  and  grow/ 

S,  Aiig.  de  fide  et  st/mb,^ 

Hac  est  fides,  qua  pauds  verbis  lenenda  in  symbolo  novellis  chris- 
iianis  datur^.  Qua  pauca  verba  fidelibus  nota  mnt:  ut  credcfido  sub- 
jugentur  Deo,  subjvgati  recte  vivant,  recte  vivendo  cor  mundent,  corde 
mundato  ®  quod  credunt  intelligant, 

'  This  is  the  faith  which  in  few  words  is  given  to  novices.  These 
few  words  are  known  to  all  the  faithful ;  that  by  beheving  they  may 
be  subject  to  God ;  by  this  subjection  they  may  live  well ;  by  living 
well  they  may  purify  their  hearts ;  and  with  pure  hearts  they  may 
(relish  and)  understand  what  they  do  believe/ 

Max,  Taurin.  de  tradit.  symb,' 

Symbolum  tessera  est  et  signaculum,  qico  inter  fideles  perfidosqite 
secemitur, 

'  This  creed  is  the  badge  or  cognizance  by  which  the  faithful  are 
discerned  from  unbelievers/ 

Zeo,  M.  ad  PulcJieriam  Aug  J 

Hujus  catkolici  sywboli  brevis  et  perfecta  cowfessio,  qua  duodecim 
apostolorum  totidem  est  signata  sententiis,  tarn  instructa  est  munitione 
calesti,  ut  omnes  hareticorum  opiniones  solo  ipsius  possint  gladio  de-- 
truncari. 

'  This  short  and  perfect  confession  of  tliis  catholic  creed,  which  was 
consigned  by  the  sentences  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  so  perfect  a 
celestial  armour,  that  all  the  opinions  of  heretics  may  by  this  alone, 
as  with  a  sword,  be  cut  in  pieces.^ 

*>  [cap.  i.  p.  173  A.]  '  [Magn.  bibL  vett  patr.,  torn.  v.  part. 

«  [torn.  vi.  col.  164.]  1.— Vid  p.  40  G.] 

•»  [*  novellis  datur*  A.]  «  [ep.  xiiL  p.  1U9  D.] 

•  ['mundo' A.]  , 
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THE  DIARY,  OR  A  RULE  TO  SPEND  EACH  DAY  RELIGIOUSLY. 

1.  Suppose  every  day  to  be  a  day  of  business  :  for  your  whole  life 
is  a  race,  and  a  battle ;  a  merchandise,  and  a  journey.  Every  day  pro- 
pound to  yourself  a  rosary  or  a  chaplet  of  good  works,  to  present  to 
God  at  night. 

2.  £ise  as  soon  as  your  health  and  other  occasions  shall  permit ; 
but  it  is  good  to  be  as  regular  as  you  can,  and  as  early.  Bemember, 
he  that  rises  first  to  prayer,  hath  a  more  early  title  to  a  blessing. 
But  he  that  changes  night  into  day,  labour  into  idleness,  watchfd- 
ness  to  sleep,  changes  his  hopes  of  olessing  into  a  dream. 

3.  Never  let  any  one  think  it  an  excuse  to  lie  in  bed,  because  he 
hath  notliing  to  do  when  he  is  up :  for  whoever  hath  a^soul,  and 
hopes  to  save  that  soul,  hath  work  enough  to  do  to  '  make  his  calling 
and  election  sure,^  to  serve  God  and  to  pray,  to  read  and  to  medi- 
tate, to  repent  and  to  amend,  to  do  good  to  others  and  to  keep  evil 
from  themselves.  And  if  thou  hast  little  to  do,  thou  oughtest  to 
employ  the  more  time  in  laying  up  for  a  greater  crown  of  glory. 

4.  At  your  opening  your  eyes,  enter  upon  the  day  with  some  act 
of  piety. 

a)  of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  you  the  night  past, 
P)  of  the  glorification  of  God  for  the  works  of  the  creation,  or 
any  thing  for  the  honour  of  God. 

5.  When  you  first  go  off  from  your  bed,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
bow  your  head,  and  worship  the  holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
holy  Ghost. 

6.  When  you  are  making  ready,  be  as  silent  as  you  can,  and  spend 
that  time  in  holy  thoughts ;  there  being  no  way  left  to  redeem  that 
time  from  loss,  but  by  meditation  and  short  mental  prayers.    If  you 

*[lin.  1119.  torn.  ii.  p.  1159.] 
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choose  to  speak,  speak  something  of  God's  praises,  of  His  goodness. 
His  mercies,  or  His  greatness :  ever  resolving  that  the  first-fruits  of 
thy  reason,  and  of  all  thy  faculties,  shall  be  presented  to  God,  to 
sanctify  the  whole  harvest  of  thy  conversation. 

7.  Be  not  curious,  nor  careless  in  your  habit,  but  always  keep 
these  measures. 

a)  Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  unhandsome- 

ness  or  unclean ness. 
)3)  Let  it  be  according  to  your  state  and  quality. 
y)  Make  rehgion  to  be  the  difference  of  your  habit,  so  as  to  be 

best  attired  upon  holy  or  festival  days. 

8.  In  your  dressing,  let  there  be  ejaculations  fitted  to  the  several 
actions  of  dressing :  as  at  washing  your  hands  and  face,  pray  God  to 
cleanse  your  soul  from  sin  :  in  putting  on  your  clothes,  pray  Him  to 
clothe  your  soul  with  the  righteousness  of  your  Saviour ;  and  so  in  all 
the  rest. — For  rehgion  must  not  only  be  the  garment  of  your  soul, 
to  invest  it  all  over ;  but  it  must  be  also  as  the  fringes  to  every  of 
your  actions,  that  something  of  religion  appear  in  every  one  of  them 
besides  the  innocence  of  all  of  them. 

9.  As  soon  as  you  are  dressed  with  the  first  preparation  of  your 
clothes,  that  you  can  decently  do  it,  kneel  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
then  rise  from  your  knees  and  do  what  is  necessary  for  you  in  order 
to  your  further  dressing,  or  aflairs  of  the  house,  which  is  speedily  to 
be  done ;  and  then  finish  your  dressing  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules. 

10.  When  you  are  dressed,  retire  yourself  to  your  closet;  and  go 
to  your  usual  devotions,  which  it  is  good  that  at  the  first  prayers  they 
were  divided  into  seven  actions  of  piety. 

a)  an  act  of  adoration. 
)3)  of  thanksgiving, 
y)  of  oblation. 
6)  of  confession, 
e)  of  petition. 
Q  of  intercession. 

"n)  of  meditation,  or  serious,  deliberate,  useful  reading**  of  the 
holy  scriptures. 

11.  I  advise  that  your  reading  should  be  governed  by  these  mea- 
sures. 

a)  Let  it  be  not  of  the  whole  Bible  in  order,  but  for  your  devo- 
tion use  the  New  testament,  and  such  portions  of  the  Old 
as  contain  the  precepts  of  holy  life. 

OvK  Karri  riyk  awdriyai  fi^  auytx*^^  ivayvwatu's  &iro\avovTa  TVfVfiorucijs, — S. 
Chrysust.  homil.  ill  de  Lazaro.  [toiu.  I  p.  738  \,] 
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/3)  The  historical  and  less  useful  part,  let  it  be  read  at  such 
other  times  which  you  have  of  leisure  from  your  domestic 
employments. 

y)  Those  portions  of  scripture  which  you  use  in  your  prayers, 
let  them  not  be  long ;  a  chapter  at  once,  no  more :  but 
then  what  time  you  can  afford,  spend  it  in  thinking  and 
meditating  upon  the  holy  precepts  which  you  read. 

h)  Be  sure  to  meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  tlie  occasion  of  what  you  meditate ;  either  that  you 
get  some  new  arguments  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  en- 
couragements to  virtue;  some  spiritual  strength  and  ad- 
vantage, or  else  some  act  of  prayer  to  God  or  glorification 
of  Him. 

c)  I  advise  that  you  would  read  your  chapter  in  the  midst  of 
your  prayers  in  the  morning,  if  they  be  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  the  former  actions;  because  little  in- 
terruptions will  be  apt  to  make  your  prayers  less  tedious, 
and  yourself  more  attent  upon  them  :  but  if  you  find 
any  other  way  more  agreeing  to  your  spirit  and  disposi- 
tion, use  your  liberty  without  scruple. 

12.  Before  you  go  forth  of  your  closet,  after  your  prayers  are  done, 
set  yourself  down  a  little  while  and  consider  what  you  are  to  do  that 
day,  what  matter  of  business  is  like  to  employ  you  or  to  tempt  you ; 
and  take  particular  resolution  against  that,  whether  it  be  matter  of 
wrangling,  or  anger,  or  covetousness,  or  vain  courtship,  or  feasting : 
and  when  you  enter  upon  it,  remember  upon  what  you  resolved  in 
your  closet.  If  you  arc  likely  to  have  nothing  extraordinary  that 
day,  a  general  recommendation  of  the  afi'airs  of  that  day  to  God  in 
your  prayers  will  be  sufiicicnt ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  foreseen 
that  is  not  usual,  be  sure  to  be  armed  for  it  by  a  hearty,  though  a  short 
prayer,  and  an  earnest  prudent  resolution  beforehand,  and  then  watch 
when  the  thing  comes. 

13.  Whosoever  hath  children  or  servants,  let  him  or  her  take  care 
that  all  the  children  and  servants  of  the  family  say  their  prayers  be- 
fore they  begin  their  work.  The  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  tew  command- 
ments, with  the  short  verse  at  the  end  of  every  commandment  which 
the  church  uses,  and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for  them  if  they 
be  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices.  And  to  these  also  it  were  good 
that  some  proper  prayer  were  apportioned,  and  they  tauglit  it.  It 
were  well  if  they  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form  set  down  at  the 
end  of  this  diary. 

14.  Then  go  about  the  affairs  of  your  house  and  proper  employ- 
ment, ever  avoiding  idleness,  or  too  much  earnestness  of  affection 
upon  the  things  of  the  world :  do  your  business  prudently,  tempe- 
rately, diligently,  humbly,  charitably. 
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15.  Let  there  be  no  idle  person  in  or  about  your  family,  of  beg- 
gars, or  unemployed  servants,  but  find  them  all  work  and  meat;  csJl 
upon  them  carefully ;  reprove  them  without  reproaches  or  fierce  rail- 
ings. Be  a  master  or  a  mistress  and  a  friend  to  them,  and  exact  of 
them  to  be  faithful  and  diligent. 

16.  In  your  servants  suffer  any  offence  against  yourself  rather  than 
against  God ;  endure  not  that  they  should  swear,  or  lie,  or  steal,  or 
be  wanton,  or  curse  each  other,  or  be  railers,  or  slanderers,  or  tell- 
tales, or  sowers  of  dissension  in  the  family  or  amongst  neighbours. 

17.  In  all  your  entercourse  with  your  neighbours  in  the  day  let 
your  affairs  be  wholly  matter  of  business  or  civility,  and  always 
managed  with  justice  and  charity ;  never  let  it  be  matter  of  curiosity 
or  enquiry  into  the  actions  of  others ;  always  without  censuring  or  rash 
judgment,  without  backbiting,  slandering,  or  detraction :  do  it  not 
yourself,  neither  converse  with  them  that  do.  He  or  she  that  loves 
tale-bearers  shall  never  be  beloved  or  be  innocent. 

18.  Before  dinner  and  supper,  as  often  as  it  is  convenient  or  can 
be  had,  let  the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  or  some  parts  of  them, 
be  said  publicly  in  the  family,  and  let  as  many  be  present  as  you  can. 
The  same  rule  is  also  to  be  observed  for  Sundays  and  holy-days  for 
their  going  to  church.  Let  no  servant  be  always  detained,  but  re- 
lieved and  provided  for  by  changes. 

19.  Let  your  meal  be  temperate  and  wholesome,  according  to  your 
quality  and  the  season ;  begun  and  ended  with  prayer :  and  be  sure 
that  in  the  course  of  your  meal,  and  before  you  rise,  you  recollect 
yourself,  and  send  your  heart  up  to  God  with  some  holy  and  short 
ejaculation;  remembering  your  duty,  fearing  to  offend,  or  desiring 
and  sighing  after  the  eternal  supper  of  the  Lamb. 

20.  After  meal,  use  what  innocent  refreshment  you  please  to  re- 
fresh your  mind  or  body  with  these  measures : 

a)  Let  it  not  be  too  expensive  of  time.  *"  *  '^ 

•  /3)  Let  it  not  hinder  your  devotion  nor  your  business. 

•  y)  Let  it  be  always  without  violence  or  passion. 

b)  Let  it  not  then  wholly  take  you  up  when  you  are  at  it;  but 

let  your  heart  retire  with  some  holy  thoughts  and  sober 
recollections,  lest  your  mind  be  seized  upon  by  it,  and  your 
affections  carried  off  from  better  things :  secure  your  affec- 
tions for  God,  and  sober  and  severe  employment.  Here 
you  may  be  refreshed,  but  take  heed  you  neither  dwell 
here  nor  sin  here;  it  is  better  never  to  use  recreation 
than  at  any  time  to  sin  by  it.  But  you  may  use  recrea- 
tion and  avoid  sin,  and  that's  the  best  temper ;  but  if  you 
cannot  do  both,  be  more  careful  of  your  soul  than  of  your 
refreshment,  and  that's  the  best  security.     But  then  in 
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what  you  use  to  sin,  carefully  avoid  it,  and  change  yoiur 
refreshment  for  some  other  instance  in  which  you  can 
be  more  innocent. 

21.  Entertain  no  long  discourses  with  any,  but  if  you  can  bring 
in  something  to  season  it  with  religion :  as  God  must  be  in  all  your 
thoughts,  so  if  it  be  possible  let  Him  be  in  all  your  discourses,  at 
least  let  Him  be  at  one  end  of  it;  and  when  you  cannot  speak  of 
Him,  be  sure  you  forget  not  to  think  of  Him. 

22.  Toward  the  declining  of  the  day  be  sure  to  retire  to  your  private 
devotions.  Read,  meditate,  and  pray ;  in  which  I  propound  to  you 
this  method: — 

On  the  Lord's  day  meditate  of  the  glories  of  the  creation,  the 
works  of  God,  and  ail  His  benefits  to  mankind,  and  to  you  in  parti- 
cular. Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  upon  your  knees,  to  say 
over  the  viii.  and  xix.  psalms,  and  sometimes  the  civ.,  with  proper 
collects  which  you  shall  find  or  get :  adding  the  form  of  thanks- 
giving which  is  in  the  Rule  of  Holy  Living,  p.  378  *',  in  the  man- 
ner as  is  there  directed ;  or  some  other  of  your  own  choosing. 

Monday      "^  Co)  Death. 
Tuesday       I  /3)  Judgment.    ; 

Wednesday  |  ]  y)  Heaven. 

^Thursday    J  lb)  IleU. 

Saying  your  usual  prayers,  and  adding  some  ejaculations  or  short  say- 
ings of  your  own,  according  to  the  matter  of  your  devotion. 

On  Friday,  recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that  week,  and 
all  your  life-time ;  and  let  your  devotion  be  to  recite  humbly  and  de- 
voutly some  penitential  litanies,  whereof  you  may  serve  yourself  in 
the  Rule  of  Holy  Living,  p.  373  ^ 

On  Saturday  at  the  same  time,  meditate  on  the  passion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  which  you 
may  do  and  pray  together,  by  using  the  forms  made  to  that  purpose 
in  the  Rule  of  Holy  Living,  p.  391  ®.  In  all  your  devotions  begin 
and  end  with  the  Lord's  j)rayer. 

Upon  these  two  days  and  Sunday,  you  may  choose  some  portions 
out  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  to  read  and  help  your  meditation,  proper 
to  the  mysteries  you  are  appointed  to  meditate,  or  any  other  devout 
books. 

23.  Bead  not  much  at  a  time ;  but  meditate  as  much  as  your  time 
and  capacity  and  disposition  will  give  you  leave  :  ever  remembering, 
that  little  reading,  and  much  thinking;  little  speaking,  and  much 
hearing ;  frequent  and  short  prayers,  and  great  devotion,  is  the  best 
way  to  be  wise,  to  be  holy,  to  be  devout. 

24.  Before  you  go  to  bed,  bethink  yourself  of  the  day  past;  if 
nothing  extraordinary  hath  happened,  your  conscience  is  the  sooner 

•  [vol.  iii.  pp.  232,  229,  210.] 
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examined ;  but  if  you  have  had  any  difference  or  disagreement  with 
any  one,  or  a  great  feast,  or  great  company,  or  a  great  joy,  or  a  great 
sorrow,  then  recollect  yourself  with  the  more  diligence  :  ask  pardon 
for  what  is  amiss ;  give  God  thanks  for  what  was  good  :  if  you  have 
omitted  any  duty,  make  amends  next  day;  and  yet  if  nothing  be 
found  that  was  amiss,  be  humbled  still  and  thankful,  and  pray  God 
for  pardon  if  any  thing  be  amiss  that  you  know  not  of.  If  all  these 
things  be  in  your  offices,  for  your  last  prayers,  be  sure  to  apply  them 
according  to  what  you  find  in  your  examination :  but  if  they  be  not, 
supply  them  with  short  ejaculations  before  you  begin  your  last  prayers, 
or  at  the  end  of  them.  Remember  also,  and  be  sure  to  take  notice 
of  all  the  mercies  and  deliverances  of  yourself  and  your  relatives 
that  day. 

25.  As  you  are  going  to  bed,  as  often  as  you  can  conveniently,  or 
that  you  are  not  hindered  by  company,  meditate  of  death,  and  the 
preparations  to  your  grave.  When  you  he  down,  close  your  eyes 
with  a  short  prayer,  commit  yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful 
Creator ;  and  when  you  have  done,  trust  Him  with  yourself,  as  you 
must  do  when  you  are  dying. 

26.  If  you  awake  in  the  night,  fill  up  the  intervals  or  spaces  of 
your  not  sleeping  by  holy  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  remember 
the  sins  of  your  youth  :  and  sometimes  remember  your  dead,  and  that 
you  shall  die ;  and  pray  to  God  to  send  to  you  and  all  mankind  a 
mercy  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

27.  Upon  the  holy-days  observe  the  same  rules;  only  let  the 
matter  of  your  meditations  be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day. 
As  upon  Christmas  day  meditate  on  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
and  read  that  story  and  considerations  which  are  in  the  Life  of  Christ : 
and  to  your  ordinary  devotions  of  every  day  add  the  prayer  which  is 
fitted  to  the  mystery  which  you  shall  find  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  in 
the  Rule  of  Holy  Living.  Upon  the  day  of  the  annunciation  of**  our 
Lady-day,  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  so 
upon  all  the  festivals  of  the  year. 

28.  Set  apart  one  day  for  fasting  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  or 
once  a  month  at  least,  out  let  it  be  with  these  cautions  and  measures. 

a)  Do  not  choose  a  festival  of  the  church  for  your  fasting  day. 
fi)  Eat  nothing  till  your  afternoon  devotions  be  done,  if  the 

health  of  your  body  will  permit  it :  if  not,  take  something, 
though  it  be  the  less. 
y)  When  you  eat  your  meal,  let  it  be  no  more  than  ordinary, 
lest  your  fasting  day  end  in  an  intemperate  evenhig. 

b)  Let  the  actions  of  all  the  day  be  proportionable  to  it,  abstain 

from  your  usual  recreations  on  that  day,  and  from  greater 
mirth. 

"  [sicedd.— ?'or.'] 
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e)  Be  sure  to  design  beforehand  the  purposes  of  your  fast, 
either  for  repentance,  or  for  mortification,  or  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  prayer ;  and  let  your  devotions  be  accordingly. 
But  be  sure  not  to  think  fasting  or  eating  fish,  or  eating 
nothing,  of  itself  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  but  as  it  serves 
to  one  of  these  purposes. 

Cj  Let  some  part  of  that  day  extraordinary  be  set  apart  for 
prayer,  for  the  actions  of  repentance,  for  confession  of 
sins,  and  for  begging  of  those  graces  for  whose  sake  you 
set  apart  that  day. 

rj)  Be  sure  that  on  that  day  you  set  apart  something  for  the 
poor;  for  fasting  and  alms  are  the  wings  of  prayer. 

0)  It  is  best  to  choose  that  day  for  your  fast,  which  is  used 
generally  by  all  Christians,  as  Friday  and  Saturday ;  but 
do  not  call  it  a  fasting  day,  unless  also  it  be  a  day  of  ex- 
traordinary devotion  and  of  alms. 

29.  From  observation  of  all  the  days  of  your  life,  gather  out  the 
four  extraordinaries ; — 

a)  All  the  great  and  shameful  sins  you  have  committed. 

/3)  All  the  excellent  or  greater  acts  of  piety  which  by  God's 

grace  you  have  performed. 
y)  All  the  great  blessings  you  have  received. 
5)  All  the  dangers  and  great  sicknesses  you  have  escaped. 

And  upon  all  the  days  of  your  extraordinary  devotions,  let  them 
be  brought  forth,  and  produce  their  acts  of  virtue ; 

a)  Repentance  and  prayers  for  pardon. 
/3)  Resolutions  to  proceed  and  increase  in  good  works. 
y)  Thanksgiving  to  God. 

h)  Fear  and  watchfulness,  lest  we  fall  into  worse,  as^  a  punish- 
ment for  our  sin. 

30.  Keep  a  little  catalogue  of  these,  and  at  the  foot  of  them  set 
down  what  promises  and  vows  you  have  made,  and  kept  or  broken, 
and  do  according  as  you  are  obliged. 

31.  Receive  the  blessed  sacrament  as  often  as  you  can  :  endeavour 
to  have  it  once  a  month,  besides  the  solemn  and  great  festivals  of  the 
year. 

32.  Confess  your  sins  often,  hear  the  word  of  God,  make  religion 
the  business  of  your  life,  your  study  and  chiefest  care,  and  be  sure 
that  in  all  things  a  spiritual  guide  take  you  by  the  hand. 

Thou  shalt  always  rejoice  in  the  evening,  if  thou  dost 
spend  the  day  virtuously'^. 

e  [<  fructuose/  Thorn,  h  Kempis,  de  imit.  Christi,  i.  25.] 
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A  SHORT  METHOD  OF  PEACE  AND  HOLINESS. 

VITH  A  MANUAL  OF  DAILY  PRAYERS  PITTED  TO  THE  DAYS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


k 


SUNDAY. 

Becad  the  first. 

1.  It  is  the  highest  wisdom  by  despising  the  world  to  arrive  at 
heaven ;  for  they  are  blessed  whose  daily  exercise  it  is  to  converse 
with  God  by  prayer  and  obedience,  by  love  and  patience. 

2.  It  is  the  extremest  folly  to  labour  for  that  which  will  bring 
torment  in  the  end,  and  no  satisfaction  in  the  little  enjoyment  of  it ; 
to  be  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  world,  and  to  be  soon  tired  in 
whatsoever  we  begin  to  do  for  Christ. 

3.  Watch  over  thyself,  counsel  thyself,  reprove  thyself,  censure 
thyself,  and  judge  thyself  impartially ;  whatever  thou  dost  to  others, 
do  not  neglect  thyself :  for  every  man  profits  so  much  as  he  does 
violence  to  himself, 

4.  They  that  follow  their  own  sensuality,  stain  their  consciences, 
and  lose  the  grace  of  God ;  but  he  that  endeavours  to  please  God, 
whatever  he  suflfers,  is  beloved  of  God :  for  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  suffer,  but  wliether  we  shall  suffer  for 
God  or  for  the  world ;  whether  we  shall  take  pains  in  religion  or  in 
sin,  to  get  heaven  or  to  get  riches. 

5.  What  availeth  knowledge  without  the  fear  of  God?  A  humble 
ignorant  man  is  better  than  a  proud  scholar,  who  studies  natural 
things,  and  knows  not  himself.  The  more  thou  knowest,  the  more 
grievously  thou  shalt  be  judged  :  many  get  no  profit  by  their  labour, 
because  they  contend  for  knowledge  rather  than  for  holy  hfe ;  and 
the  time  shall  come  when  it  shall  more  avail  thee  to  have  subdued 
one  lust  than  to  have  known  all  mysteries. 

6.  No  man  truly  knows  himself  but  he  groweth  daily  more  con- 
temptible in  his  own  eyes ;  desire  not  to  be  known,  and  to  be  little 
esteemed  of  by  men. 

7.  If  all  be  well  within,  nothing  can  hurt  us  from  without;  for 
from  inordinate  love  and  vain  fear  comes  all  unquietness  of  spirit  and 
distraction  of  our  senses. 

•  [Many  sentences  in  the  '  Via  Pacis'  are  taken  from  k  Kempis,  *  De  imit.  Christi.'] 
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8.  He  to  wliora  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one, 
and  seeth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit. 

9.  It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man,  but  the  want 
of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendency  towards  God.  Who  hinders  thee 
more  than  the  unmortified  desires  of  thine  own  heart  ?  As  soon  as 
ever  a  man  desires  any  thing  inordinately,  he  is  presently  disquieted 
in  himself.  He  that  hath  not  wholly  subdued  himself  is  quickly 
tempted  and  overcome  in  small  and  trifling  things.  The  weak  in 
spirit  is  he  that  is  in  a  manner  subject  to  his  appetite,  and  he  quickly 
falls  into  indignation,  and  contention,  and  envy. 

10.  He  is  truly  great  that  is  great  in  charity  and  little  in  himself. 

MONDAY. 

Tlte  secoml  decad, 

11.  We  rather  often  believe  and  speak  evil  of  others  than  good. 
But  they  that  are  truly  virtuous  do  not  easily  credit  evil  that  is  told 
them  of  their  neighbours:  for  if  others  may  do  amiss,  then  may 
these  also  speak  amiss ;  man  is  frail  and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore 
may  soon  fail  in  words. 

12.  Be  not  rash  in  thy  proceedings,  nor  confident  and  pertinacious 
in  thy  conceits;  but  consult  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  seek  to  be 
instructed  by  a  better  than  thyself. 

13.  The  more  humble  and  resigned  we  are  to  God,  the  more  pru- 
dent we  are  in  our  affairs  to  men,  and  peaceable  in  ourselves. 

14.  The  proud  and  the  covetous  can  never  rest. 

15.  Be  not  ashamed  to  be  or  to  be  esteemed  poor  in  this  world : 
for  he  that  hears  God  teaching  him  will  find  that  it  is  the  best  wis- 
dom to  withdraw  all  our  affections  from  secular  honour  and  trouble- 
some riches,  and  to  place  them  upon  eternal  treasures,  and  by  pa- 
tience, by  humility,  by  suffering  scorn  and  contempt,  and  all  the  will 
of  God,  to  get  the  true  riches. 

16.  Be  not  proud  of  well-doing,  for  the  judgment  of  God  is  far 
differing  from  the  judgment  of  men. 

17.  Lay  not  thine  heart  open  to  every  one,  but  with  the  wise  and 
them  that  fear  God:  converse  not  much  with  young  people  and 
strangers :  flatter  not  the  rich,  neither  do  thou  willingly  or  lightly 
appear  before  great  personages:  never  be  partaker  with  the  perse- 
cutors. 

18.  It  is  easier,  and  safer,  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in  obedience, 
than  to  be  at  our  own  disposing. 

19.  Always  yield  to  others  when  there  is  cause;  for  that  is  no 
shame,  but  honour :  but  it  is  shame  to  stand  stiff  in  a  foolish  or  weak 
argument  or  resolution. 
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20.  The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  liinderetli  much,  although  recounted 
with  a  fair  intention:  we  speak  willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence  ^. 

TUESDAY. 

Tie  third  decad. 

21.  Watch  and  pray,  lest  your  time  pass  without  profit  or  fruit; 
but  devout  discourses  do  greatly  further  our  spiritual  progress,  if 
persons  of  one  mind  and  spirit  be  gathered  together  in  God. 

22.  We  should  enjoy  more  peace  if  we  did  not  busy  ourselves  with 
the  words  and  deeds  of  other  men,  which  appertain  not  to  our  charge. 

23.  He  that  esteems  his  progress  in  religion  to  consist  in  exterior 
observances,  his  devotion  will  quickly  be  at  an  end;  but  to  free 
ourselves  of  passions,  is  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the 
true  way  of  peace. 

24».  It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted  and  ill  thought 
of,  and  that  we  always  bear  it  well,  even  when  we  deserve  to  be  well 
spoken  of;  perfect  peace  and  security  cannot  be  had  in  this  world. 

25.  All  the  saints  have  profited  by  tribulations;  and  they  that 
could  not  bear  temptations,  became  reprobates,  and  fell  from  God. 

26.  Think  not  all  is  well  within  when  all  is  well  without,  or 
that  thy  being  pleased  is  a  sign  that  God  is  pleased;  but  suspect 
every  thing  that  is  prosperous,  unless  it  promotes  piety,  and  charity, 
and  humihty. 

27.  Do  no  evil,  for  no  interest,  and  to  please  no  man,  for  no 
friendship,  and  for  no  fear. 

28.  God  regards  not  how  much  we  do,  but  from  how  much  it 
proceeds ;  he  does  much  that  loves  much. 

29.  Patiently  suffer  that  from  others,  which  thou  canst  not  mend 
in  them,  until  God  please  to  do  it  for  thee ;  and  remember  that  thou 
mend  thyself,  since  thou  art  so  willing  others  should  not  offend  in 
any  thing. 

30.  Every  man's  virtue  is  best  seen  in  adversity  and  temptation. 

WEDNESDAY, 

The  fourth  decad, 

31.  Begin  every  day  to  repent,  not  that  thou  shouldst  at  all  defer 
it,  or  stand  at  the  door,  but  because  all  that  is  past  ought  to  seem 

"  [Caveas  tumultum  hominuni  quan-  lem  me  phiries  tacuisse,  et  inter  hontines 

turn  potes ;   multum  enim  impedit  trac-  non  fuisse.     Sed  qiiare  tain  libeuter  lo- 

tatus  ssculariuin  gcstormn,  ctianisi  sim-  quimur  et  invicem  fabulauuir,  cum  tamen 

plici  intentione  proferantur.     Cito  enim  raro  sine  Ispsione  conscimtiae  ad  silenti- 

inquinamiir  vanitatc  et  captivamur.  Vel-  umrcdimus? — A  Kemp.deim.Chr.i.lO.] 
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little  to  thee,  because  it  is  so  in  itself;  begin  the  next  day  with  the 
same  zeal,  and  the  same  fear,  and  the  same  humility,  as  if  thou  hadst 
never  begun  before. 

32.  A  little  omission  of  any  usual  exercise  of  piety  cannot  happen 
to  thee  without  some  loss  and  considerable  detriment,  even  though  it 
be  upon  a  considerable  cause. 

33.  Be  not  slow  in  common  and  usual  acts  of  piety  and  devotion, 
and  quick  and  prompt  at  singularities ;  but  having  first  done  what 
thou  art  bound  to,  proceed  to  counsels  and  perfections,  and  the 
extraordiuaries  of  religion,  as  you  see  cause. 

34.  He  that  desires  much  to  hear  news,  is  never  void  of  passions, 
and  secular  desires,  and  adherencies  to  the  world. 

35.  Complain  not  too  much  of  hindrances  of  devotion ;  if  thou 
let  men  alone,  they  will  let  you  alone ;  and  if  you  desire  not  to  con- 
verse with  them,  let  them  know  it,  and  they  will  not  desire  to  con- 
verse with  thee. 

36.  Draw  not  to  thyself  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  involve  thy- 
self in  the  suits  and  parties  of  great  personages. 

37.  Know  that  if  any  trouble  happen  to  thee,  it  is  what  thou  hast 
deserved,  and  therefore  brought  upon  thyself;  but  if  any  comfort 
come  to  thee,  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  what  thou  didst  not  deserve : 
and  remember  that  oftentimes  when  thy  body  complains  of  trouble, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  trouble,  as  littleness  of  thy  spirit, 
that  makes  thee  to  complain. 

38.  He  that  knows  how  to  suffer  any  thing  for  God ;  that  desires 
heartily  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  in  him ;  that  studies  to  please 
others  rather  than  himself,  to  do  the  will  of  his  superior,  not  his 
own ;  that  chooseth  the  least  portion,  and  is  not  greedy  for  the  big- 
gest ;  that  takes  the  lowest  place,  and  does  not  murmur  secretly :  he 
is  in  the  best  condition  and  state  of  things. 

39.  Let  no  man  despair  of  mercy  or  success,  so  long  as  he  hath 
life  and  health. 

40.  Every  man  must  pass  through  fire  and  water,  before  he  can 
come  to  refreshment. 


THURSDAY. 

The  fifth  d^cad, 

41.  Soon  may  a  man  lose  that  by  negligence,  which  hath  by  much 
labour,  and  a  long  time,  and  a  mighty  grace  scarcely  been  obtained. 
And  what  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are  weary  so  early  in 
the  morning  ?  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  would  be  at  rest,  even  when 
he  hath  scarcely  a  footstep  of  holiness  appearing  in  liis  conversation. 
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42.  So  thinks  and  so  do,  as  if  thou  wert  to  die  to-day,  and  at 
night  to  give  an  account  of  thy  whole  hfe. 

43.  Beg  not  a  long  life,  but  a  good  one;  for  length  of  days  often- 
times prolongs  the  evil,  and  augments  the  guilt :  it  were  well  if 
that  little  time  we  live,  we  would  live  well. 

44.  Entertain  the  same  opinions  and  thoughts  of  thy  sin  and  of 
thy  present  state,  as  thou  wilt  in  the  days  of  sorrow.  Thou  wilt 
then  think  thyself  very  miserable  and  very  foolish,  for  neglecting  one 
hour,  and  one  day  of  thy  salvation :  think  so  now,  and  thou  wilt  be 
more  provident  of  thy  time  and  of  thy  talent.  For  there  will  a  time 
come,  when  every  careless  man  shall  desire  the  respite  of  one  hour 
for  prayer  and  repentance,  and  I  know  not  who  will  grant  it.  Happy 
is  he  that  so  lives,  that  in  the  day  of  death  he  rejoices,  and  is  not 
amazed. 

45.  He  that  would  die  comfortably,  may  serve  his  ends  by  first 
procuring  to  himself  a  contempt  of  the  world,  a  fervent  desire  of 
growing  in  grace,  love  of  disciphne,  a  laborious  repentance,  a  prompt 
obedience,  self-denial,  and  toleration  of  every  cross  accident  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  a  tender  charity. 

46.  While  thou  art  well,  thou  mayest  do  much  good  if  thou  wilt ; 
but  when  thou  art  sick,  neither  thou  nor  I  can  tell  what  thou  shalt 
be  able  to  do :  it  is  not  very  much,  nor  very  good ;  few  men  mend 
with  sickness,  as  they  are  but  few  who  by  travel  and  a  wandering 
life  become  devout. 

47.  Be  not  troubled  nor  faint  in  the  labours  of  mortification,  and 
the  austerities  of  repentance ;  for  in  hell  one  hour  is  more  intolerable 
than  a  hundred  years  in  the  house  of  repentance  :  and  try,  for  if  thou 
canst  not  endure  God  punishing  thy  follies  gently,  for  a  while,  to 
amend  thee,  how  wilt  thou  endure  His  vengeance  for  ever  to  undo 
thee? 

48.  In  thy  prayers  wait  for  God,  and  think  not  every  hearty 
prayer  can  procure  every  thing  thou  askest.  These  things  which  the 
saints  did  not  obtain  without  many  prayers,  and  much  labour,  and  a 
shower  of  tears,  and  a  long  protracted  watchfulness,  and  industry,  do 
thou  expect  also  in  its  own  time,  and  by  its  usual  measures.  Do 
thou  valiantly,  and  hope  confidently,  and  wait  patiently,  and  thou 
shalt  find  thou  wilt  not  be  deceived. 

49.  Be  careful  thou  dost  not  speak  a  lie  in  thy  prayers,  which 
though  not  observed,  is  frequently  practised  by  careless  persons,  es- 
pecijdly  in  the  forms  of  confession,  afiirming  things  which  they  have 
not  thought,  professing  sorrow  which  is  not,  making  a  vow  they 
mean  not. 

50.  If  thou  meanest  to  be  devout,  and  to  enlarge  thy  religion,  do  it 
rather  by  increasing  thy  ordinary  devotions  than  thy  extraordinary : 
for  if  they  be  not  regular,  but  come  by  chance,  they  will  not  last 
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long ;  but  if  they  be  added  to  your  ordinary  oflBces,  or  made  to  be 
daily,  thy  spirit  will  by  use  and  custom  be  made  tender,  and  not 
willing  to  go  less. 


FRIDAY. 


TAe  sixth  decad. 


51.  He  is  a  truly  charitable  and  good  man,  who  when  he  receives 
injuries,  grieves  rather  for  the  malice  of  him  that  injures  him,  than 
for  his  own  suffering ;  who  willingly  prays  for  him  that  wrongs  him, 
and  from  his  heart  forgives  all  liis  faults ;  who  stays  not,  but  quickly 
asks  pardon  of  others  for  his  errors  or  mistakes ;  who  sooner  shews 
mercy  than  anger;  who  thinks  better  of  others  than  himself;  who 
offers  violence  to  his  appetite,  and  in  all  things  endeavours  to  subdue 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit.  Tliis  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Christian. 

52.  No  man  can  have  felicity  in  two  states  of  things ;  if  he  takes  it 
in  God  here,  in  Him  he  shall  have  it  hereafter,  for  God  will  last  for 
ever.  But  if  he  takes  felicity  in  things  of  this  world,  where  will  his 
felicity  be  when  this  world  is  done  ?  Either  here  alone,  or  hereafter, 
must  be  thy  portion. 

53.  Avoid  those  things  in  thyself,  which  in  others  do  most  dis- 
please thee ;  and  remember  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so  art 
thou  observed  by  God,  by  angels,  and  by  men. 

*  54.  He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is  neither  overjoyed 
in  any  great  good  thing  of  this  life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a  little  thing : 
let  God  be  thy  love  and  thy  fear,  and  He  also  will  be  thy  salvation 
and  thy  refuge. 

55.  Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good  oratory  or  place  to 
pray  in,  nor  thy  duty  for  want  of  temporal  encouragements.  For  he 
that  does  both  upon  God^s  account,  cares  not  how  or  what  he  suffers, 
so  he  suffer  well,  and  be  the  friend  of  Christ ;  nor  where  nor  when  he 
prays,  so  he  may  do  it  frequently,  fervently,  and  acceptably. 

56.  Very  often  remember  and  meditate  upon  the  wounds  and 
stripes,  the  shame  and  the  pain,  the  death  and  the  burial  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ;  for  nothing  will  more  enable  us  to  bear  our  cross  patiently, 
injuries  charitably,  the  labour  of  religion  comfortably,  and  censuring 
words  and  detractions  with  meekness  and  quietness. 

57.  Esteem  not  thyself  to  have  profited  in  religion,  unless  thou 
thinkest  well  of  others,  and  meanly  of  thyself:  therefore  never  accuse 
any  but  thyself,  and  he  that  diligently  watches  himself,  will  be  willing 
enough  to  be  silent  concerning  others. 
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58.  It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovifigly  with  good-natured^  with 
humble  and  meek  persons :  but  he  that  can  do  so  with  the  froward, 
with  the  wilful,  and  the  ignorant,  with  the  peevish  and  perverse,  he 
only  hath  true  charity :  always  remembering  that  our  true  solid 
peace,  the  peace  of  God,  consists  rather  in  comphance  with  others 
than  in  being  complied  with,  in  suffering  and  forbearing  rather  than 
in  contention  and  victory. 

59.  Simplicity  in  our  intentions,  and  purity  of  affections,  are  the 
two  wings  of  a  soul,  investing  it  with  the  robes  and  resemblances  of  a 
seraphim.  Intend  the  honour  of  God  principally  and  sincerely,  and 
mingle  not  thy  affections  with  any  creature,  but  in  just  subordination 
to  God,  and  to  rehgion,  and  thou  shalt  have  joy,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  this  world.  For  there  is  no  joy  but  in  God,  and  no  sorrow 
but  in  an  evil  conscience. 

60.  Take  not  much  care  what,  or  who  is  for  thee,  or  against  thee. 
The  judgment  of  none  is  to  be  regarded,  if  God^s  judgment  be  other- 
wise. Thou  art  neither  better  nor  worse  in  thyself  for  any  account 
that  is  made  of  thee  by  any  but  by  God  alone :  secure  that  to  thee, 
and  He  will  secure  all  the  rest. 


SATURDAY. 

The  seventh  decad. 

61.  Blessed  is  he  that  understands  what  it  is  to  love  Jesus,  and 
contends  earnestly  to  be  Hke  Him ;  nothing  else  can  satisfy,  or  make 
us  perfect.  But  be  thou  a  bearer  of  His  cross,  as  well  as  a  lover  of 
His  kingdom :  suffer  tribulation  for  Him,  or  from  Him,  with  the 
same  spirit  thou  receivest  consolation :  JoUow  Him  as  well  for  the 
bitter  cup  of  His  passion  as  for  the  loaves ;  and  remember,  that  if  it 
be  a  hard  saying,  Take  up  My  cross  and  follow  Me,  it  is  a  harder 
saying.  Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire. 

62.  No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  pleasure  in  his 
prayers,  for  the  greatest  saints  have  sometimes  suffered  the  banish- 
ment of  the  heart ;  sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  bar- 
reimess  of  devotion :  for  this  Spirit  comes  and  goes.  Rest  therefore 
only  in  God,  and  in  doing  thv  duty  :  and  know,  that  if  thou  beest 
overjoyed  to  day,  this  hour  will  pass  away,  and  temptation  and  sad- 
ness will  succeed. 

63.  In  all  afflictions,  seek  rather  for  patience  than  for  comfort :  if 
thou  preservest  that,  this  will  return.  Any  man  would  serve  God,  if 
he  felt  pleasure  in  it  always ;  but  the  virtuous  does  it  when  his  soul 
is  full  of  heaviness,  and  regards  not  himself  but  God,  and  hates  that 
consolation  that  lessens  his  compunction,  but  loves  any  thing  where- 
by he  is  made  more  humble. 
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64.  That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when  thou  readest^  thou 
shalt  understand  in  the  day  of  thy  visitation:  for  there  are  many 
secrets  of  religion  which  are  not  perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are 
not  felt  but  in  the  day  of  a  great  calamity. 

65.  He  that  prays,  despairs  not :  but  sad  is  the  condition  of  him 
that  cannot  pray;  happy  are  they  that  can  and  do,  and  love  to 
do  it. 

66.  He  that  will  be  pleased  in  his  prayers,  must  make  his  prayers 
his  rule :  all  our  duty  is  there  set  down,  because  in  ail  our  duty  we 
beg  the  divine  assistance ;  and  remember,  that  you  are  bound  to  do 
all  those  duties,  for  the  doing  of  which  you  have  prayed  for  the  divine 
assistance. 

67.  Be  doing  actions  of  religion  as  often  as  thou  canst,  and  thy 
worldly  pleasures  as  seldom,  that  if  thou  beest  surprised  by  sudden 
death,  it  may  be  odds  but  thou  mayest  be  taken  at  thy  prayers. 

68.  Watch,  and  resist  the  devil  in  all  his  temptations  and  snares : 
his  chief  designs  are  these;  to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good;  to  put 
thee  by  from  any  spiritual  employment,  from  prayers  especially,  from 
the  meditation  of  the  passion,  from  the  remembrance  of  thy  sins,  from 
humble  confession  of  them,  from  speed j  repentance,  from  the  cus- 
tody of  thy  senses  and  of  thy  heart,  from  firm  purposes  of  growing 
in  grace,  from  reading  good  books,  and  frequent  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament.  It  is  all  one  to  him  if  he  deceives  thee  by  a  lie  or  by 
truth ;  whether  he  amaze  or  trouble  thee,  by  love  of  the  present  or 
fear  of  the  future.  Watch  him  but  in  these  things,  and  there  will  be 
no  part  left  unarmed  in  which  he  can  wound  thee. 

69.  Eemember  how  the  proud  have  fallen,  and  they  who  have 
presumed  upon  their  own  strength  have  been  disgraced;  and  that 
the  boldest  and  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have  been  the 
most  dejected  and  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temptation. 

70.  No  man  ought  to  think  he  hath  found  peace  when  nothing 
troubles  him;  or  that  God  loves  him  because  he  hath  no  enemy; 
nor  that  all  is  well  because  every  thing  is  according  to  his  mind;  nor 
that  he  is  a  holy  person  because  he  prays  with  great  sweetness  and 
comfort.  But  he  is  at  peace  who  is  reconciled  to  God ;  and  God 
loves  him  when  he  hath  overcome  himself;  and  all  is  well  when 
nothing  pleases  him  but  God,  being  thankful  in  the  midst  of  his 
auctions ;  and  he  is  holy  who  when  he  hath  lost  his  comfort  loses 
nothing  of  his  duty,  but  is  still  the  same  when  God  changes  His  face 
toward[s  him. 
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III. 

POSTULANDA; 

OB, 

THINGS  TO  BE  PRAYED  FOR. 


JtAet  Deut  ut  petas,  et  ti  nan  petit  duplieet,  ei  non  negabil  quod 
petit,  et  tu  non  petes  ?  S.  Aug. 


A  FORM  OF  PRAY£R,  BY  WAY  OF  PARAPHRASE  EXPOUNDING 

THE  lord's  prayer. 

OUR  FATHER, 

Merciful  and  gracious ;  TIiou  gavest  us  being,  raising  us  from 
nothing  to  be  an  excellent  creation,  efforming  us  after  Thine  *  own 
image,  tenderly  feeding  us,  and  conducting  and  strengthening  us  all 
our  days.  Tliou  art  our  Father  by  a  more  excellent  mercy,  adopting 
us  in  a  new  birth  to  become  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  Jesus ; 
Thou  hast  given  us  the  portion  and  the  food  of  sons ;  O  make  us  to 
do  the  duty  of  sons,  that  we  may  never  lose  our  title  to  so  glorious 
an  inheritance. 

Let  this  excellent  name  and  title,  by  which  Thou  ha^  vouchsafed 
to  relate  to  us,  be  our  glory  and  our  confidence,  our  defence  and 
guard,  our  ornament  and  strength,  our  dignity,  and  the  endearment 
of  obedience,  the  principle  of  a  holy  fear  to  Thee  our  Father,  and  of 
love  to  Thee  and  to  our  brethren,  partakers  of  the  same  hope  and 
dignity. 

Unite  every  member  of  the  church  to  Thee  in  holy  bands ;  let  there 
be  no  more  names  of  division,  nor  titles  and  ensigns  of  error  and 
partiality ;  let  not  us  who  are  brethren  contend  but  in  giving  honour 
to  each  other  and  gloiy  to  Thee,  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith, 
but  not  to  the  breach  of  charity,  nor  the  denying  each  other's  hope : 
but  grant  that  we  may  all  join  in  the  promotion  of  the  honour  of 
Thee  our  Father,  in  celebrating  the  name,  and  spreading  the  family, 
and  propagating  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  promises  and  dignities 
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of  our  elder  brother ;  that  despising  the  transitory  entertainments  of 
this  world,  we  may  labour  for,  and  long  after  the  inheritance  to 
which  Thou  hast  given  us  title,  by  adopting  us  into  the  dignity  of 
sons.  For  ever  let  Thy  spirit  witness  to  our  spirit,  that  we  are  Thy 
children,  and  enable  us  to  cry,  Abba,  Father. 


WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN, 

Heaven  is  Thy  throne,  the  earth  is  Thy  footstool:  from  Thy 
throne  Thou  beholdest  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  triest  out  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  Thy  sight ;  and  as  Thy  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  so  is  Thy  power  uncircumscribed  as  the  utmost  orb 
of  heaven,  and  Thou  sittest  in  Thine  own  essential  happiness  and 
tranquillity,  immovable  and  eternal.  That  is  our  country,  and  thither 
Thy  servants  are  travelling;  there  is  our  Father,  ana  that  is  our 
inheritance;  there  our  hearts  are,  for  there  our  treasure  is  laid  up 
till  the  day  of  recompence. 


HALLOWED  BE  THTf  NAME. 

Thy  name,  0  God,  is  glorious,  and  in  Thy  name  is  our  hope  and 
confidence :  "  According  to  Thy  name,  so  is  Thy  praise  unto  the 
world's  end :  they  that  love  Thy  name  shall  be  joyful  in  Thee  -"  for 
Thy  name,  which  Thou  madest  to  be  proclaimed  unto  Thy  people,  is, 
"The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin ;  and  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty .''  In  this  glorious  name  we  worship  Thee,  O 
Lord ;  and  "  all  they  that  know  Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in 
Thee.''  "  The  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  Thy  name,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  Thee."  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  of  honour,  and  praise, 
and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever :  we  confess  Thy  glories,  we  rejoice  in 
Thy  mercies ;  "  we  hope  in  Thy  name,  and  Thy  saints  like  it  well  :'* 
for  Thy  name  is  praised  unto  the  ends  of  the  world ;  it  is  believed 
by  faith,  relied  upon  by  a  holy  hope,  and  loved  by  a  great  charity : 
all  Thy  church  celebrates  Thee  with  praises,  and  offers  to  Thy  name 
the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Thou,  O  God,  didst  frame  our  nature  by  Thy  own  image,  and  now 
Thou  hast  imprinted  Thy  name  upon  us,  we  are  Thy  servants,  the 
relatives  and  domestics  of  Thy  family,  and  Thou  hast  honoured  us 
with  the  gracious  appellative  of  Christians.  0  let  us  never  dishonour 
so  excellent  a  title,  nor  by  unworthy  usages  profane  Thy  holy  name, 
but  for  ever  glorify  it.  Let  our  life  be  answerable  to  our  oignity ; 
that  our  body  may  be  chaste,  our  thoughts  clean,  our  words  gracious, 
our  manners  holy,  and  our  life  useful  and  innocent,  that  men  seeing 
our  good  works,  may  glorify  Thee  our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

ss2 
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THY  KINGDOM  COME, 

Thou  reignest  in  heaven  and  earth :  0  do  Thou  rule  also  in  our 
hearts ;  advance  the  interest  of  religion ;  let  Thy  gospel  be  placed  in 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth;  and  let  all  nations  come  and  worship 
Thee,  laying  their  proud  wills  at  Thy  feet,  submitting  their  under- 
standings to  the  obedience  of  Jesus,  conforming  their  affections  to 
Thy  holy  laws.  Let  Thy  kingdom  be  set  up  gloriously  over  us ;  and 
do  Thou  reign  in  our  spirits  by  Thy  spirit  of  grace;  subdue  every 
lust  and  inordinate  appetite,  trample  upon  our  pride,  mortify  all  re- 
bellion within  us,  and  let  all  Thine  and  our  enemies  be  brought  into 
captivity,  that  sin  may  never  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies ;  but  that 
Christ  may  reign  in  our  understanding  by  faith,  in  the  will  by  charity, 
in  the  passions  by  mortification,  in  all  the  members  by  a  right  and  a 
chaste  use  of  them.  And  when  Thy  kingdom  that  is  within  us  hath 
flourished  and  is  advanced  to  that  height  whither  Thou  hast  designed 
it,  grant  Thy  kingdom  of  glory  may  speedily  succeed ;  and  we  Thy 
servants  be  admitted  to  the  peace  and  purity,  the  holiness  and  glories 
of  that  state  where  Thou  reignest  alone,  and  art  aU  in  all. 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE  IN  EABTH,  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Thy  will,  0  God,  is  the  measure  of  holiness  and  peace ;  Thy  pro- 
vidence the  great  disposer  of  all  things,  tying  all  events  together,  in 
order  to  Thy  glory  and  the  good  of  Thy  servants,  by  a  wonderful 
mysterious  chain  of  wisdom.  Let  Thy  will  also  be  the  measure  of 
our  desires :  for  we  know  that  whatsoever  Thou  sayest  is  true,  and 
whatsoever  Thou  doest  is  good :  grant  we  may  submit  our  wills  to 
Thine,  being  patient  of  evils  which  Thou  inflictest,  lovers  of  the  good 
which  Thou  commandest,  haters  of  all  evil  which  Thou  forbiddest, 
pleased  with  all  the  accidents  Thou  sendest ;  that  though  our  nature 
is  weaker  than  angels,  yet  our  obedience  may  be  as  humble,  our  con- 
formity to  Thy  will  may  arise  up  to  the  degrees  of  unity,  and  theirs 
cannot  be  more ;  that  as  they  in  heaven,  so  we  in  earth  may  obey 
Thy  will  promptly,  cheerfully,  zealously,  and  with  all  our  faculties ; 
and  grant,  that  as  they  there,  so  all  the  world  here  may  serve  Thee 
with  peace  and  concord,  purity  and  love  unfeigned,  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice  glorifying  Thee  our  heavenly  Father, 

Grant  that  we  may  quit  all  our  own  affections,  and  suspect  our 
reasonings,  and  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  all  our  own  confidences,  that 
Thou  being  to  us  all  things^  disposing  all  events,  and  guiding  all  our 
actions,  and  directing  our  intentions,  and  overruling  all  things  in  us 
and  about  us,  we  may  be  servants  of  the  divine  will  for  ever. 

GIVE  us  THIS  DAY  OUB  DAILY  BBEAD. 

Thou,  0  God,  which  takest  care  of  our  souls,  do  not  despise  our 
bodies  which  Thou  hast  made  and  sanctified^  and  designed  to  be  glo- 
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rious.  But  now  we  are  exposed  to  hunger  and  thirst,  nakedness  and 
weariness,  want  and  inconvenience,  '  give  unto  us  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  feed  us  with  food  convenient  for  us,'  and  clothe  us  with 
fitting  provisions,  according  to  that  state  and  condition  where  Thou 
hast  placed  Thy  servants;  that  we  may  not  be  tempted  with  want, 
nor  made  contemptible  by  beggary,  nor  wanton  or  proud  by  richep, 
nor  in  love  with  any  thing  in  this  world ;  but  that  we  may  use  it  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  as  the  relief  of  our  needs,  the  support  of  our 
infirmities,  and  the  oil  of  our  lamps,  feeding  us  till  we  are  quite  spent 
in  Thy  service.  Lord,  take  from  Thy  servants  sad  carefulness  and 
all  distrust,  and  give  us  only  such  a  proportion  of  temporal  things 
as  may  enable  us  with  comfort  to  do  our  duty. 


POROrVE  us  OUR  TRESPASSES,  AS  WE  FORGIVE  THEM  THAT  TRESPASS 

AGAINST  us. 

O  dear  God,  unless  Thou  art  pleased  to  pardon  us,  in  vain  it  is 
that  we  should  Hve  here,  and  what  good  will  our  life  do  us  ?  0  look 
upon  us  with  much  mercy,  for  we  have  sinned  grievously  against 
Thee.  Pardon  the  adherent  imperfections  of  our  life,  the  weaknesses 
of  our  duty,  the  carelessness  of  our  spirit,  our  affected  ^  ignorance,  our 
indiligence,  our  rashness  and  want  of  observation,  our  malice  and 
presumptions.  Turn  Thine  eyes  from  our  impurities,  and  behold  the 
brightness  and  purest  innocence  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  under  His 
cover  we  plead  our  cause,  not  that  Thou  shouldest  judge  our  sins, 
but  give  us  pardon,  and  blot  out  all  our  iniquities,  that  we  may  never 
enter  into  the  horrible  regions  where  there  are  torments  without  ceas- 
ing, a  prison  without  ransom,  reproaches  without  comfort,  anguish 
without  patience,  darkness  without  light,  a  '  worm  that  never  dies, 
and  the  tire  that  never  goeth  out.' 

But  be  pleased  also  to  give  us  great  charity,  that  we  may  truly 
forgive  all  that  trouble  or  injure  us,  that  by  that  character  Thou 
mayest  discern  us  to  be  Thy  sons  and  servants,  disciples  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  lest  our  prayer  be  turned  into  sin,  and  Thy  grace  be  recalled, 
and  Thou  enter  into  a  final  anger  against  Thy  servants. 


LEAD  us  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

Gracious  Father,  we  are  weak  and  ignorant,  our  affections  betray 
us,  and  make  us  willing  to  die,  our  adversary  the  devil  goeth  up  and 
down,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ;  he  is  busy  and  crafty,  mali- 
cious and  powerful,  watchful  and  envious ;  and  we  tempt  ourselves, 
running  out  to  mischief,  delighting  in  the  approaches  of  sin,  and  love 
to  have  necessities  put  upon  us,  that  sin  may  be  unavoidable.     Pity 

•^  [S.  Thorn.  Aquin.,  1.  2**,  q.  Ixxvi.  art.  4,  ad  3".] 
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US  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders ;  and  give  us  spiritual  strength, 
holy  resolutions,  a  watchful  spirit,  the  whole  armour  of  God  and  Thy 
protection,  the  guard  of  angels  and  the  conduct  of  Thy  holy  Spirit, 
to  be  our  security  in  the  day  of  danger.  Give  us  Thy  grace  to  fly 
from  all  occasions  to  sin,  that  we  may  never  tempt  ourselves,  nor  de- 
light to  be  tempted;  and  let  Thy  blessed  providence  so  order  the 
accidents  of  our  lives,  that  we  may  not  dwdl  near  an  enemy ;  and 
when  Thou  shalt  try  us,  and  suffer  us  to  enter  into  combat,  let  us 
always  be  on  Thy  side,  and  fight  valiantly,  resist  the  devil,  and  endure 
patiently,  and  persevere  constantly  unto  the  end,  that  Thou  mayest 
crown  Thy  own  work  in  us. 

BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL. 

From  sin  and  shame,  from  the  malice  and  fraud  of  the  devil,  and 
from  the  falseness  and  greediness  of  men,  from  all  Thy  wrath,  and 
from  all  our  impurities,  good  Lord  deliver  Thy  servants. 

Do  not  reserve  any  thing  of  Thy  wrath  in  store  for  us ;  but  let  our 
sins  be  pardoned  so  fully,  that  Thou  mayest  not  punish  our  inven* 
tions.  And  yet  if  Thou  wilt  not  be  intreated,  but  that  it  be  necessary 
that  we  suffer.  Thy  will  be  done ;  smite  us  here  with  a  father's  rod, 
that  Thou  mayest  spare  us  hereafter :  let  the  sad  accidents  of  our  life 
be  for  good  to  us,  not  for  evil ;  for  our  amendment,  not  to  exasperate 
or  weary  us,  not  to  harden  or  confound  us :  and  what  evil  soever  it 
be  that  shall  happen,  let  us  not  sin  against  Thee.  For  ever  deliver 
us  from  that  evil,  and  for  ever  deliver  us  from  the  power  of  the  evil 
one,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  and  never  let  our  portion  be  in 
that  region  of  darkness,  in  that  everlasting  burning  which  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  for  ever. 

FOR  THINE  IS  THE  KINGDOM,  THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY,  FOR 

EVER  AND  EVER.   AMEN. 

So  shall  we  Thy  servants  advance  the  mightiness  of  Thy  kingdom, 
the  power  of  Thy  majesty,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  mercy,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  ever.     Amen. 


LITANIES 


FOR  ALL  THINGS  AND  PERSONS. 

0  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  Thy  servants,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  us  miserablQ 
sinners. 

0  blessed  Jesus,  the  fountain  of  peace  and  pardon,  our  wisdom 
and  our  righteousness,  our  sanctification  and  redemption,  have  mercy 
upon  Thy  servants,  refuse  not  to  hear  the  prayers  of  us  miserable^ 
sorrowful,  and  returning  sinners. 

O  holy  and  divinest  Spirit  of  the  Father,  help  our  infirmities,  for 
of  ourselves  we  know  not  what  to  ask,  nor  how  to  pray,  but  do  Thou 
assist  and  be  present  in  the  desires  of  us  miserable  sinners. 


L 

FOR  PARDON  OF  STNS. 

Remember  not,  Lord,  the  follies  of  our  childhood  nor  the  lusts  of 
our  youth,  the  wildness  of  our  head  nor  the  wanderings  of  our  heart, 
the  infinite  sins  of  our  tongue,  and  the  inexcusable  errors  of  the  days 
of  vanity. 

LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US  POOR  MISERABLE  SINNERS. 

Remember  not,  O  Lord,  the  growing  iniquities  of  our  elder  age, 
the  pride  of  our  spirit,  the  abuse  of  our  members,  the  greediness  of 
our  appetite,  the  inconstancy  of  our  purposes,  the  peevishness  and 
violence  of  all  our  passions  and  affections. 

LORD  HAVE  MSRCT,  &C. 

Remember  not,  0  Lord,  how  we  have  been  full  of  envy  and  malice, 
anger  and  revenge,  fierce  and  earnest  in  the  purchases  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  lazy  and  dull,  slow  and  soon  weary  in  the  things  of 
God  and  of  religion. 

LORD  HAVE  MERCY,  &C. 
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Bemember  not^  O  Lord^  our  uncharitable  behaviour  towards  those 
with  whom  we  have  conversed^  our  jealousies  and  suspicions^  our  evil 
surmisings  and  evil  reportings^  the  breach  of  our  promises  to  men, 
and  the  breach  of  all  our  holy  vows  made  to  Thee  our  God. 

LORD  HAVE  MERCY^  &C 

Bemember  not,  0  Lord,  how  often  we  have  omitted  the  several 
parts  and  actions  of  our  duty ;  for  our  sins  of  omission  are  infinite, 
and  we  have  not  sought  after  the  righteousness  of  God,  but  have 
rested  in  carelessness  and  forgetfulness,  in  a  false  peace  and  a  silent 
conscience.     •_ 

LORD  HAVE  MERCY,  &C. 

0  most  gracious  Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servants, 
lest  we  be  consumed  in  Thy  wrath  and  just  displeasure:  firoin 
which, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER  US,  AND  PRESERVE  THY  SERVANTS  FOR  EVER. 


11. 


FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  EVILS. 


From  gross  ignorance  and  stupid  negligence,  from  a  wandering 
head  and  a  trifling  spirit,  from  the  violence  and  rule  of  passion,  from 
a  servile  will  and  a  commanding  lust,  from  all  intemperance,  inordi- 
nation  and  irregularity  whatsoever, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER  AND  PRESERVE  THY  SERVANTS  FOR  EVER. 

From  a  covetous  mind  and  greedy  desires,  from  lustful  thoughts, 
and  a  wanton  eye,  from  rebellious  members,  and  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  spirit ;  from  false  opinions  and  ignorant  confidences, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

.  From  improvidence  and  prodigality,  from  envy  and  the  spirit  of 
slander,  from  idleness  and  sensuality,  from  presumption  and  despair, 
from  sinful  actions  and  all  vicious  habits, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  fierceness  of  rage  and  hastiness  of  spirit,  from  clamorous  and 
reproachful  langutige,  from  peevish  anger  and  inhuman  malice,  from 
the  spirit  of  contention,  and  hasty  and  indiscreet  «eal, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 
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rrom  a  schismatical  and  heretical  spirit,  from  tyranny  and  tumults, 
from  sedition  and  factions,  from  envying  the  grace  of  God  in  our 
brother,  from  impenitence  and  hardness  of  heart,  from  obstinacy  and 
apostasy,  from  delighting  in  sin,  and  hating  God  and  good  men, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  fornication  and  adultery,  from  unnatural  desires  and  unna- 
tural hatreds,  from  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  from  loving  and  be- 
lieving lies,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  remembrances  of  evil  things, 
from  deUghting  in  our  neighbour's  misery,  and  procuring  it,  from 
upbraiding  others,  and  hating  reproof  of  ourselves, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  impudence  and  shame,  from  contempt  and  scorn,  from  op- 
pression and  cruelty,  from  a  pitiless  and  unrelenting  spirit,  from  a 
churlish  behaviour,  and  undecent  usages  of  ourselves  or  others, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  famine  and  pestilence,  from  noisome  and  infectious  diseases, 
from  sharp  and  intolerable  pains,  from  impatience  and  tediousness  of 
spirit,  from  a  state  of  temptation,  and  hardened  consciences  *, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  banishments  and  prison,  from  widowhood  and  want,  from 
violence  of  pains  and  passions,  from  tempests  and  earthquakes,  from 
the  rage  of  fire  and  water,  from  rebellion  and  treason,  from  fretfulness 
and  inordinate  cares,  from  murmuring  against  God,  and  disobedience 
to  the  divine  commandment, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  delaying  our  repentance,  and  persevering  in  sin,  from  false 
principles  and  prejudices,  from  unthauKfulness  and  irreligion,  from 
seducing  others,  and  being  abused  ourselves,  from  the  malice  and 
craftiness  of  the  devil,  and  the  deceit  and  lyings  of  the  world, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  wounds  and  murder,  from  precipices  and  falls,  from  fracture 
of  bones,  and  dislocation  of  joints,  from  dismembering  our  bodies, 
and  all  infatuation  of  our  souls,  from  folly  and  madness,  from  uncer- 
tainty of  mind  and  state,  and  from  a  certainty  of  sinning, 

GOOD  LORD  DELIVER,  &C. 

From  thunder  and  lightning,  from  phantasms,  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night,  from  sudden  and  great  changes,  from  the  snares  of 
wealth,  and  the  contempt  of  beggary  and  extreme  poverty,  from  being 

■  ['  spiriU'  A.] 
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made  an  example  and  a  warning  to  others  by  suffering  sad  judgments 
ourselves, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  condemning  others,  and  justifying  ourselves,  from  misspend- 
ing our  time  and  abusing  Thy  grace,  from  calling  good  evil  and  evil 
good,  from  consenting  to  folly,  and  tempting  others, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

Prom  excess  in  speaking  and  peevish  silence,  from  looser  laughing 
and  immoderate  weeping,  from  giving  evil  example  to  others,  or  fol- 
lowing any  ourselves,  from  giving  or  receiving  scandal,  from  the  hor- 
rible sentence  of  endless  death  and  damnation, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  cursing  and  swearing,  from  uncharitable  chiding,  and  easi- 
ness to  believe  evil,  from  the  evil  spirit  that  walketh  at  noon,  and  the 
arrow  that  flieth  in  darkness,  from  the  angel  of  wrath,  and  perishing 
in  popular  diseases, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  the  want  of  a  spiritual  guide,  from  a  famine  of  the  word  and 
sacraments,  from  hurtful  persecution,  and  from  taking  part  with  per- 
secutors, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  drowning  or  being  burnt  alive,  from  sleepless  nights  and 
contentious  days,  from  a  melancholy  and  a  confused  spirit,  from 
violent  fears  and  the  loss  of  reason,  from  a  vicious  life,  and  a  sudden 
and  unprovided  death, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  relying  upon  vain  fancies  and  false  foundations,  6x)m  an  evil 
and  an  amazed  conscience,  from  sinning  near  the  end  of  our  life,  and 
from  despairing  in  the  day  of  our  death, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 

From  hypocrisy  and  wilfulness,  from  self-love  and  vain  ambition, 
from  curiosity  and  carelessness,  from  being  tempted  in  the  days  of 
our  weakness,  from  the  prevailing  of  the  flesh,  and  grieving  the 
Spirit,  from  all  Thy  wrath,  and  from  all  our  sins, 

GOOD  LOED  DELIVEE,  &C. 
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III. 
FOR  GIFTS  AND  GRACES. 

Hear  our  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  consider  our  desire,  hearken  unto 
us  for  Thy  truth  and  righteousness  sake  :  O  hide  not  Thy  face  from 
us,  neither  cast  away  Thy  servants  in  displeasure. 

Give  unto  us  the  spirit  of  prayer,  frequent  and  fervent,  holy  and 
persevering,  an  unreprovable  faith,  a  just  and  a  humble  hope,  and  a 
never-failing  charity. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  O  LORD,  AND  CONSIDER  OUR  DESIRE. 

Give  unto  us  true  humility,  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit,  a  loving 
and  a  friendly,  a  holy  and  a  useful  conversation,  bearing  the  burdens 
of  our  neighbours,  denying  ourselves,  and  studying  to  benefit  others, 
and  to  please  Thee  in  all  things. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  us  a  prudent  and  a  sober,  a  just  and  a  sincere,  a  temperate 
and  a  religious  spirit ;  a  great  contempt  of  the  world,  a  love  oi  holy 
things,  and  a  longing  after  heaven,  and  the  instruments  and  paths 
that  lead  thither. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Grant  us  to  be  thankful  to  our  benefactors,  righteous  in  perform- 
ing promises,  loving  to  our  relatives,  careful  of  our  charges,  to  be 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  slow  to  anger,  and  fully  instructed 
and  readily  prepared  for  every  good  work. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  us  a  peaceable  spirit  and  a  peaceable  life,  free  from  debt 
and  deadly  sin,  grace  to  abstain  from  all  appearances  of  evil,  and  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  of  good  report,  to  confess  Christ  and  His 
holy  religion,  by  a  holv  and  obedient  life,  and  a  mind  ready  to  die 
for  Him  when  He  shall  call  for  us  ^  and  assist  us. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  to  Thy  servants  a  watchful  and  an  observing  spirit,  diligent 
in  doing  our  duty,  inflexible  to  evil,  obedient  to  Thy  word,  inquisi- 
tive after  Thy  will ;  pure  and  holy  thoughts,  strong  and  religious 
purposes,  and  Thy  grace  to  perform  faithfully  what  we  have  promised 
in  tne  day  of  our  duty,  or  in  the  day  of  our  calamity. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

0  teach  us  to  despise  all  vanity,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord 

b  ['callus'  A.] 
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manfully  against  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  to  spend  our 
time  religiously  and  usefully,  to  speak  gracious  words,  to  walk  always 
as  in  Thy  presence,  to  preserve  our  souls  and  bodies  in  holiness^  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  us  a  holy  and  a  perfect  repentance,  a  well  instructed  under- 
standing, regular  affections,  a  constant  and  a  wise  heart,  a  good 
name,  a  fear  of  Thy  majesty,  and  a  love  of  all  Thy  glories  above  all 
the  things  in  the  world  for  ever. 

HEAR  OUR  PBAYERS,  &C. 

Give  us  a  healthful  body  and  a  clear  understanding,  the  love  of 
our  neighbours,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  the  public  use  and 
comfort  of  Thy  holy  word  and  sacraments,  a  great  love  to  all  Christians, 
and  obedience  to  our  superiors,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  all  the  days 
of  our  life. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  us  spiritual  wisdom  that  we  may  discern  what  is  pleasing  to 
Thee,  and  follow  what  belongs  unto  our  peace ;  and  let  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  our  guide 
and  our  portion  all  our  days. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 

Give  unto  us  holy  dispositions,  and  an  active  industry  in  Thy  ser- 
vice, to  redeem  the  time  misspent  in  vanity ;  for  Thy  pity's  sake  take 
not  vengeance  of  us  for  our  sins,  but  sanctify  our  souls  and  bodies  in 
this  life,  and  glorify  them  hereafter. 

HEAR  OUR  PRAYERS,  &C. 


Our  Father,  &c 


IV. 


TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  FORMER  LITANIES,  ACCORDING  AS  OUR 

DEVOTIONS  AND  TIME  W^ILL  SUFFER. 

POR  ALL  STATES  OP  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

0  BLESSED  God,  in  mercy  remember  Thine  inheritance,  and  forget 
not  the  congregation  of  the  poor  for  ever ;  pity  poor  mankind,  whose 
portion  is  misery  and  folly,  shame  and  death  :  out  Thou  ardour  re- 
deemer, and  the  lifter  up  of  our  head,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings  shall  be  our  help,  until  this  tyranny  be  overpast. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  O  GOD,  AND  HIDE  NOT  THYSELP  FROM 

OUR  PETITIONS. 
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Preserve,  O  God,  the  catholic"  church  in  holiness  and  truth,  in 
unity  and  peace,  free  from  persecution,  or  glorious  under  it,  that  she 
may  for  ever  advance  the  honour  of  her  Lord  Jesus,  for  ever  repre- 
sent His  sacrifice,  and  glorify  His  person,  and  advance  His  religion, 
and  be  accepted  of  Thee  in  her  blessed  Lord,  that  being  filled  with 
His  spirit,  she  may  partake  of  His  glory, 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  the  spirit  of  government  and  holiness  to  all  christian  kings, 
princes  and  governors :  grant  that  their  people  may  obey  them,  and 
they  may  obey  Thee,  and  live  in  honesty  and  peace,  justice  and  holy 
religion,  being  nursing  fathers  to  the  church,  advocates  for  the  op- 
pressed, patrons  for  the  widows,  and  a  sanctuary  for  the  miserable  and 
the  fatherless,  that  they  may  reign  with  Thee  for  ever  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  to  Thy  servants  the  bishops,  and  all  the  clergy,  the  spirit  of 
holiness  and  courage,  of  patience  and  humility,  of  prudence  and  dili- 
gence, to  preach  and  declare  Thy  will  by  a  holy  life  and  wise  dis- 
courses, that  they  may  minister  to  the  good  of  souls,  and  find  a 
glorious  reward  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  to  our  relatives  [our  wives  and  children,  our  friends  and 
benefactors,  our  charges,  our  family,  &c.]  pardon  and  support,  com- 
fort in  all  their  sorrows,  strength  in  all  their  temptations,  the  guard 
of  angels  to  preserve  them  from  evil,  and  the  conduct  of  Thy  holy 
Spirit,  to  lead  them  into  all  good ;  that  they  doing  their  duty  may 
feel  Thy  mercies  here,  and  partake  of  Thy  glories  hereafter. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  to  all  christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  peace  and 
plenty,  health  and  holy  religion :  to  all  families  of  religion  and  nurseries 
of  piety,  zeal  and  holiness,  prudence  and  unity,  peace  and  contented- 
ness  :  to  all  schools  of  learning,  quietness  and  industry,  freedom  from 
wars  and  violence,  factions  and  envy. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  to  all  married  pairs,  faith  and  love,  charitable  and  wise  com- 
pliances, sweetness  of  society,  and  innocence  of  conversation ;  to  all 
virgins  and  widows,  great  love  of  religion,  a  sober  and  a  contented 
spirit,  an  unwearied  attendance  to  devotion,  and  the  offices  of  holiness ; 
protection  to  the  fatherless,  comfort  to  the  disconsolate,  patience  and 
submission,  health  and  spiritual  advantages  to  the  sick ;  that  they 
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may  feel  Thy  comforts  for  the  days  wherein  they  have  suffered 
adversity. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Be  Thou  a  star  and  a  guide  to  them  that  travel  by  land  or  sea,  the 
confidence  and  comfort  of  them  that  are  in  storms  and  shipwrecks, 
the  strength  of  them  that  toil  in  the  mines  and  row  in  the  galleys,  an 
instructor  to  the  ignorant ;  to  them  that  are  condemned  to  die,  be 
Thou  a  guide  unto  death ;  give  cheerfulness  to  every  sad  heart,  spiri- 
tual strength  and  proportionable  comfort  to  them  that  are  afflicted 
by  evil  spirits:  pity  the  lunatics,  give  life  and  salvation  to  all  to 
whom  Thou  hast  given  no  understanding ;  accept  the  stupid  and  the 
fools  to  mercy,  give  liberty  to  prisoners,  redemption  to  captives, 
maintenance  to  the  poor,  patronage  and  defence  to  the  oppressed, 
and  put  a  period  to  the  iniquity,  and  to  the  miseries  of  sdl  man- 
kind. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  unto  our  enemies  grace  and  pardon,  charity  to  us,  and  love  to 
Thee ;  take  away  all  anger  from  them,  and  all  mistakes  from  us,  all 
misinterpretations  and  jealousies ;  bring  all  simiers  to  repentance 
and  holiness,  and  to  all  Thy  saints  and  servants  give  an  increasing 
love,  and  a  persevering  duty ;  bring  all  Turks,  Jews  and  infidels  to 
the  knowledge  and  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  participation 
of  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  all  the  benefits  of  His  passion ;  to 
all  heretics  give  humility  and  ingenuity,  repentance  of  their  errors, 
and  grace  and  power  to  make  amends  to  the  church  and  truth,  and 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  a  holy  faith,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US,  &C. 

Give  to  all  merchants  faithfulness  and  truth;  to  the  labouring 
husbandman  health,  and  fair  seasons  of  the  year,  and  reward  his  tou 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  blessings  of  the  earth ;  to  all  artizans 
give  diligence  in  their  callings,  and  a  olessing  on  their  labours  and 
on  their  famiUes ;  to  old  men  piety  and  perfect  repentance,  a  liberal 
heart,  and  an  open  hand,  great  religion,  and  desires  after  heaven ;  to 
young  men  give  sobriety  and  chastity,  health  and  usefulness,  an  ^Eurly 
piety,  and  a  persevering  duty ;  to  all  families  visited  with  the  rod  of 
God,  give  consolation,  and  a  holy  use  of  the  affliction,  and  a  speedy 
deliverance ;  to  us  all  pardon  and  holiness,  and  life  eternal,  through 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  ^  of  the  holy  Spirit,  be  with  us  all  for  ever.     Amen. 

^  ['communication'  A.] 
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A  SHORT  PRAYER  TO  BE  SAID  EVERY  MORNING. 

O  ALMIGHTY  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of 
mercy  and  comfort ;  with  reverence  and  fear,  with  humble  confidence 
and  stronff  desires,  I  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  begging  of  Thee 
mercy  ana  protection,  pardon  and  salvation.  O  my  God,  I  am  a 
sinner,  but  sorrowful  and  repenting ;  Thou  art  justly  offended  at  me, 
but  yet  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  my  Father,  merciful  and  gracious  :  be 
pleased  to  blot  all  my  sins  out  of  Thy  remembrance,  and  heal  my  soul, 
that  I  may  never  any  more  sin  against  Thee.  Lord  open  mine  °  eyes, 
that  I  may  see  mine  ^  own  infirmities,  and  watch  against  them ;  and 
my  own  follies,  that  I  may  amend  them  :  and  be  pleased  to  give  me 
perfect  understanding  in  the  way  of  godUness,  that  I  may  walk  in  it 
all  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage.  Give  me  a  spirit  diligent  in  the 
works  of  my  calling,  cheerful  and  zealous  in  religion,  fervent  and  fre- 
quent in  my  prayers,  charitable  and  useful  in  my  conversation :  give 
me  a  healthful  and  a  chaste  body,  a  pure  and  a  holy  soul,  a  sancti- 
fied and  an  humble  spirit ;  and  let  my  body  and  soul  and  spirit  be 
preserved  unblamable  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Amen. 

11. 

Blessed  be  Thy  name,  0  God,  and  blessed  be  Thy  mercies,  who 
hast  preserved  me  this  night  from  sin  and  sorrow,  from  sad  chances, 
and  a  violent  death,  from  the  malice  of  the  devil,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  my  own  corrupted  nature  and  infirmity.  The  outgoings  of  the 
morning  aad  evening  shall  praise  Thee,  and  Thy  servants  shall  rejoice 
in  giving  Thee  praise  for  the  operation  of  Thy  hands.  Let  Thy  pro- 
vidence and  care  watch  over  me  this  day,  and  all  my  whole  life,  that 
I  may  never  sin  against  Thee  by  idleness  or  folly,  by  evil  company  or 
private  sins,  by  word  or  deed,  by  thought  or  desire ;  and  let  the  em- 
ployment of  my  day  leave  no  sorrow,  or  the  remembrance  of  an  evil 
conscience  at  night :  but  let  it  be  holy  and  profitable,  blessed,  and 
always  innocent ;  that  when  the  days  of  my  short  abode  are  done, 
and  the  shadow  is  departed,  I  may  die  in  Thy  fear  and  favour,  and 
rest  in  a  holy  hope,  and  at  last  return  to  the  joys  of  a  blessed  resur- 
rection, through  Jesus  Christ :  in  whose  name,  and  in  whose  words, 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  all  my  friends,  and  all  Thy  servants,  I  hum- 
bly and  heartily  pray,  Our  Father,  &c. 

A  PRAYEE  FOR  THE  EVENING. 

Eternal  God,  almighty  Father  of  men  and  angels,  by  whose  care 
and  providence  I  am  preserved  and  blessed,  comforted  and  assisted, 
I  humbly  beg  of  Thee  to  pardon  the  sins  and  follies  of  this  day,  the 
weaknesses  of  my  services,  and  the  strength  of  my  passions,  the  rtsh- 

•»  [*  my*  A.] 
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ness  of  my  words,  and  the  vanity  and  evil  of  my  actions.  O  just  and 
dear  God,  how  long  shall  I  confess  my  sins,  and  pray  against  them, 
and  yet  fall  under  them  !  0  let  it  be  so  no  more,  let  me  never  return 
to  the  follies  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  which  bring  sorrow,  and  death, 
and  Thy  displeasure,  worse  than  death.  Give  me  a  command  over 
my  evil  inclinations,  and  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  love  to  Thee 
above  all  the  desires  of  this  world.  *  Be  pleased  to  bless  and  preserve 
me  this  night  from  all  sin,  and  all  violence  of  chance,  and  the  malice 
of  the  spirits  of  darkness :  watch  over  me  in  my  sleep,  and  whether 
I  sleep  or  wake,  let  me  be  Thy  servant.  Be  Thou  first  and  last  iu 
all  my  thoughts,  and  the  guide  and  continual  assistance  of  all  my 
actions :  preserve  my  body,  pardon  the  sin  of  my  soul,  and  sanctify 
my  spirit ;  let  me  always  live  holily,  and  justly,  and  soberly ;  and 
when  I  die,  receive  my  soul  into  Thy  hands,  0  holy  and  ever-blessed 
Jesus,  that  I  may  lie  in  Thy  bosom,  and  long  for  Thy  coming,  and 
hear  Thy  blessed  sentence  at  doomsday,  and  behold  Thy  face,  and 
live  in  Thy  kingdom,  singing  praises  to  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c. 


FOR  SUNDAY. 

A  PRAYER  AGAINST  PRIDE. 
I. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  mcrciful  and  glorious.  Thou  art  exalted  far  above 
all  heavens ;  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  glory,  and  Thy  sceptre  is  righte- 
ousness. Thy  will  is  holiness,  and  Thy  wisdom  the  great  foundation 
of  empire  and  government.  I  adore  Thy  majesty,  and  rejoice  in  Thy 
mercy,  and  revere  Thy  power,  and  confess  all  glory  and  dignity  and 
honour  to  be  Thine  alone,  and  theirs  to  whom  Thou  shalt  impart  any 
ray  of  Thy  majesty,  or  reflection  of  Thy  honour ;  but  as  for  me  I  am 
a  worm  and  no  man,  vile  dust  and  ashes,  the  son  of  corruption  and 
the  heir  of  rottenness,  seized  upon  by  folly,  a  lump  of  ignorance  and 
sin,  and  shame  and  death.  WImt  art  Thou,  0  Lord  ?  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  fountain  of  holiness,  and  perfection  infinite. 
But  what  am  I  ?  so  ignorant  that  I  know  not  what ;  so  poor  that  I 
have  nothing  of  my  own ;  so  miserable  that  I  am  the  heir  of  sorrow 
and  death ;  and  so  sinful,  that  I  am  encompassed  with  shame  and 
grief. 

n. 

And  yet,  O  my  God,  I  am  proud :  proud  of  my  shame,  glorying 
in  my  sin,  boasting  in  my  infirmities ;  for  this  is  all  that  I  have  of 
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my  own,  save  only  that  I  have  multiplied  my  miseries  by  vile  actions, 
every  day  dishonouring  the  work  of  Thy  hands  :  my  understanding 
is  too  confident,  my  affections  rebellious,  my  will  refractory  and  dis- 
obedient ;  and  yet  I  know  Thou  resistest  the  proud,  and  didst  cast 
the  morning  stars,  the  angels,  from  heaven  into  chains  of  darkness, 
when  they  grew  giddy  and  proud,  walking  upon  the  battlements  of 
heaven,  beholding  the  glorious  regions  that  were  above  them. 

m. 

Thou,  O  God,  who  givest  grace  to  the  humble,  do  something  also 
for  the  proud  man ;  make  me  humble  and  obedient.  Take  from  me 
the  spirit  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  ambition  and  self-flattery,  con- 
fidence and  gaiety :  teach  me  to  tliink  well  and  to  expound  all  things 
fairly  of  my  brother,  to  love  his  worthiness,  to  delight  in  his  praises, 
to  excuse  his  errors,  to  give  Thee  thanks  for  his  graces,  to  rejoice  in 
all  the  good  that  he  receives,  and  ever  to  believe  and  speak  better 
things  of  him  than  of  myself. 

IV. 

O  TEACH  me  to  love  to  be  concealed,  and  little  esteemed ;  let  me 
be  truly  humble,  and  heartily  ashamed  of  my  sin  and  folly :  teach  me 
to  bear  reproaches  evenly,  for  I  have  deserved  them ;  to  refuse  all 
honours  done  unto  me,  because  I  have  not  deserved  them ;  to  return 
all  to  Thee,  for  it  is  Thine  alone;  to  suffer  reproof  thankfully,  to 
amend  all  my  faults  speedily ;  and  do  Thou  invest  my  soul  with  the 
humble  robe  of  my  meek  master  and  Saviour  Jesus ;  and  when  I 
have  humbly,  patiently,  charitably  and  diligently  served  Thee,  change 
this  robe  into  the  shining  garment  of  immortaUty,  my  confusion  into 
glorv,  my  folly  to  perfect  knowledge,  my  weaknesses  and  dishonours 
to  tne  strength  and  beauties  of  the  sons  of  God. 


V. 

In  the  mean  time  use  what  means  Thou  pleasest  to  conform  me 
to  the  image  of  Thy  holy  Son;  that  I  may  be  gentle  to  others, 
and  severe  to  myself:  that  I  may  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place; 
striving  to  go  before  my  brother  in  nothing,  but  in  doing  him  and 
Thee  honour ;  staying  for  my  glory  till  Thou  shalt  please  in  the  day 
of  recompences  to  reflect  light  from  Thy  face,  and  admit  me  to  behold 
Thy  glories.  Grant  this  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  who  humbled  Him- 
self to  the  death  and  shame  of  the  cross,  and  is  now  exalted  unto 
glory :  unto  Him,  with  Thee,  0  Father,  be  glory  and  praise  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen. 

vu,  Tt 
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FOR  MONDAY. 

A  PBAYER  AGAINST  C0VET0USNE8S. 

I. 

O  Almighty  God,  eternal  treasure  of  all  good  things,  Thou  fillest 
all  things  with  plenteousness ;  Thou  clothest  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
and  feeaest  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  Thee :  Thou  art  all-suf- 
ficient in  Thyself,  and  all  -sufficient  to  us,  let  Thy  providence  be  my 
store-house.  Thy  dispensation  of  temporal  things  the  limit  of  my 
labour,  my  own  necessity  the  measures  of  my  desire :  but  never  let 
my  desires  of  this  world  be  greedy,  nor  my  labour  immoderate,  nor 
my  care  vexatious,  and  distracting,  but  pruaent,  moderate,  holy,  sub- 
ordinate to  Tiiy  wUl,  the  measure  Thou  hast  appointed  for  me. 

\  n. 

Teach  me,  O  God,  to  despise  the  world,  to  labour  for  the  true 
riches,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  to  be 
content  with  what  Thou  providest,  to  be  in  this  world  like  a  stranger, 
with  affections  set  upon  heaven,  labouring  for,  and  longing  after  the 

Eossessions  of  Thy  kingdoms ;  but  never  suffer  my  affections  to  dwell 
elow,  but  give  me  a  heart  compassionate  to  the  poor,  liberal  to  the 
needy,  open  and  free  in  all  my  communications,  without  base  ends^ 
or  greedy  designs,  or  unworthy  arts  of  gain ;  but  let  my  strife  be  to 
gain  Thy  favour,  to  obtain  the  blessedness  of  doing  good  to  others* 
and  giving  to  them  that  want ;  and  the  blessedness  of  receiving  from 
Thee  pardon  and  support,  grace  and  holiness,  perseverance  and  glory^ 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

FOR  TUESDAY. 

A  PRAYER  AGAINST  LUST. 


O  bternal  purity.  Thou  art  brighter  than  the  sun,  purer  than  the 
angels,  and  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  Thy  sight;  with  mercy 
behold  Thv  servant  apt  to  be  tempted  with  every  object,  and  to  be 
overcome  by  eveiy  enemy.  I  cannot,  O  God,  stand  in  the  day  of 
batde  and  danger,  unless  Thou  coverest  me  with  Thy  shield,  and 
ludest  me  under  Thy  wings.  The  fiery  darts  of  the  devil  are  ready 
to  consume  me,  unless  the  dew  of  Thy  grace  for  ever  descend  upon 
me.  Thou  didst  make  me  after  Thy  image  :  be  pleased  to  preserve 
me  so,  pure  and  spotless,  chaste  and  clean ;  that  my  body  may  be  a 
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holy  temple,  and  my  soul  a  sanctuary  to  entertain  Thy  divinest  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  love  and  holiness,  the  prince  of  purities. 


n. 

Eeprovb  in  me  the'  spirit  of  fornication  and  uncleanness,  and  fill 
my  soul  with  holy  fires,  that  no  strange  fire  may  come  into  the  temple 
of  my  body,  where  Thou  hast  chosen  to  dwell.  0  cast  out  all  those 
unclean  spirits  which  have  unhallowed  the  place  where  Thy  holy  feet 
have  trod ;  pardon  all  my  hurtful  thoughts,  all  my  impurities,  that  I 
who  am  a  member  of  Christ,  may  not  become  the  member  of  a  harlot, 
nor  the  slave  of  the  devil,  nor  a  servant  of  lust  and  unworthy  desires : 
but  do  Thou  purify  my  love,  and  let  me  seek  the  things  that  are  above, 
hating  the  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh ;  never  any  more  grieving 
Thy  holy  Spirit  by  filthy  incUnations,  with  impure  and  fantastic 
thoughts':  but  let  my  thoughts  be  holy,  my  soul  pure,  my  body 
chaste  and  healthful,  my  spirit  severe,  devout  and  religious,  every 
day  more  and  more ;  that  at  the  day  of  our  appearing,  I  may  be  pre- 
sented to  God  washed  and  cleansea,  pure  and  spotless,  by  the  blood 
of  the  holy  Lamb,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


FOE  WEDNESDAY. 

A  PRATER  AGAINST  GLUTTONY  AND  DRUNKENNESS. 

I. 

^  0  ALMIGHTY  Father  of  men  and  angels,  who  hast  of  Thy  great 
bounty  provided  plentifully  for  all  mankind  to  support  his  state,  to 
relieve  his  necessities,  to  refresh  his  sorrows,  to  recreate  his  labours ; 
that  he  may  praise  Thee,  and  rejoice  in  Thy  mercies  and  bounty :  be 
Thou  gracious  unto  Thy  servant  vet  more,  and  suffer  me  not  by  my 
folly  to  change  Thy  bounty  into  sm.  Thy  grace  into  wantonness.  Give 
me  the  spirit  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  that  I  may  use  Thy  creatures 
in  the  same  measures  and  to  the  same  purposes  which  Thou  hast  de- 
signed, so  as  may  best  enable  me  to  serve  Thee,  but  not  to  makepro- 
vision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof :  let  me  not  as  Ilsau, 
prefer  meat  before  a  blessing ;  but  subdue  my  appetite,  subjecting  it 
to  reason  and  the  grace  of  God,  being  content  with  wha^t  is  mod^rate^ 
and  useful,  and  easy  to  be  obtained ;  taking  it  in  due  time,  receiving 
it  thankfully,  making  it  to  minister  to  my  body,  that  my  body  may 
be  a  good  instrument  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  a  servant  oi  Thy 
divine  majesty  for  ever  and  ever. 

^     ^  Tt8 
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11. 

Pardon,  O  God,  iii  whatsoever  I  have  offended  Thee  by  meat  and 
drink  and  pleasures ;  and  never  let  my  body  any  more  be  oppressed 
with  loads  of  sloth  and  delicacies,  or  my  soul  drowned  in  seas  of  wine 
or  strong  drink;  but  let  my  appetites  be  changed  into  spiritual 
desires,  uiat  I  may  hunger  after  the  food  of  angels,  and  thirst  for  the 
wine  of  elect  souls,  and  may  account  it  meat  and  drink  and  pleasure 
to  do  Thy  will,  O  God.  Lord,  let  me  eat  and  drink  so,  that  my  food 
may  not  become  a  temptation,  or  a  sin,  or  a  disease ;  but  grant  that 
with  so  much  caution  and  prudence  I  may  watch  over  my  appetite, 
that  I  may  in  the  strength  of  Thy  mercies  and  refreshments,  in  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance,  and  in  the  paths  of  Thy  commandments, 
walk  before^Thee  all  the  days  of  my  life  acceptable  to  Thee  in  Jesus 
Christ,  ever  advancing  His  honour,  and  being  filled  with  His  spirit, 
that  I  may  at  last  partake  of  His  glory,  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


FOE  THURSDAY. 

a  prayer  against  ENVY. 
I. 

O  most  gracious  Father,  Thou  spring  of  an  eternal  charity,  who 
hast  so  loved  mankind,  that  Thou  didst  open  Thy  bosom,  and  send 
Thy  holy  Son  to  convey  Thy  mercies  to  us ;  and  Thou  didst  create 
angels  and  men,  that  Thou  mightest  have  objects  to  whom  Thou 
mightest  communicate  Thy  goodness:  give  me  grace  to  follow  so 
glorious  a  precedent,  that  I  may  never  envy  the  prosperity  of  any  one, 
but  rejoice  to  honour  Him  whom  Thou  honourest,  to  love  Him  whom 
Thou  lovest,  to  commend  the  virtuous,  to  discern  the  precious  fix)m 
the  vile,  giving  honour  to  whom  honour  belongs,  that  I  may  go  to 
heaven  in  the  noblest  way  of  rejoicing  in  the  good  of  others. 

n. 

O  DEAR  God,  never  suffer  the  devil  to  rub  his  vilest  leprosy  of  envy 
upon  me;  never  let  me  have  the  affections  of  the  cfesperate  and 
damned ;  let  it  not  be  ill  with  me  when  it  is  well  with  others,  but 
let  Thy  holy  Spirit  so  overrule  me  for  ever,  that  I  may  pity  the 
afflicted,  and  be  compassionate,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  my  bro- 
ther's sorrows,  and  that  I  may  as  much  as  I  can  promote  his  good, 
and  give  Thee  thanks  for  it,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice ; 
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never  censuring  his  actions  curstly%  nor  detracting  from  his  praises 
spitefully,  nor  upbraiding  his  infelicitie^s  maliciously,  but  pleased  in 
£ul  things  which  Thou  doest  or  givest,  that  I  may  then  triumph  in 
spirit,  when  Thy  kingdom  is  advanced,  when  Thy  spirit  rules,  when 
Thy  church  is  profited,  when  Thy  saints  rejoice,  when  the  deviFs  in- 
terest is  destroyed,  truly  loving  Thee,  and  truly  loving  my  brother; 
that  we  may  all  together  join  in  the  holy  communion  of  saints,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  in  the  measures  of  grace  and  glory,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


FOR  FRIDAY. 

A  PRAYER  AGAINST  WRATH  AND  INORDINATE  ANGER. 

I. 

O  ALMIGHTY  judgc  of  men  and  angels,  whose  anger  is  always  the 
minister  of  justice,  slow,  but  severe,  not  Hghtly  arising,  but  falling 
heavily  when  it  comes :  give  to  Thy  servant  a  meek  and  a  gentle 
spirit,  that  I  also  may  be  slow  to  anger,  and  easy  to  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. Give  me  a  wise  and  a  constant  heart,  that  I  may  not  be 
moved  with  every  trifling  mistake  and  inconsiderable  accident  in  the 
conversation  and  entercourse  of  others ;  never  be  moved  to  an  intem- 

Eerate  anger  for  any  injury  that  is  done  or  ofiered ;  let  my  anger  ever 
e  upon  a  just  cause,  measured  with  moderation  and  reason,  expressed 
with  charity  and  prudence,  lasting  but  till  it  hath  done  some  good, 
either  upon  myself  or  others. 

IL 

Lord  let  me  be  ever  courteous,  and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  never 
let  me  fall  into  a  peevish  or  contentious  spirit,  but  follow  peace  with 
all  men,  ofiering  forgiveness,  inviting  them  by  courtesies,  ready  to 
confess  my  own  errors,  apt  to  make  amends,  ana  desirous  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Let  no  sickness  or  cross  accident,  no  employment  or  weari- 
ness, make  me  angry  or  ungentle,  and  discontent,  or  unthankful,  or 
uneasy  to  them  that  minister  to  me ;  but  in  all  things  make  me  like 
unto  the  holy  Jesus.  Give  me  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  charitable, 
humble,  merciful  and  meek,  useful  and  liberal,  complying  with 
every  chance ;  angry  at  nothing  but  my  own  sins,  and  grieving  for 
the  sins  of  others ;  that  while  my  passion  obeys  my  reason,  and  my 
reason  is  religious,  and  my  religion  is  pure  and  undefiled,  managed 
with  humility,  and  adorned  with  charity,  I  may  escape  Thy  anger 
which  I  have  deserved,  and  may  dwell  in  Thy  love,  and  be  Thy  son 
and  servant  for  ever,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

•  [See  p.  SSS,  above.] 
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FOR  SATURDAY. 

A  P&ATEE  AGAINST  WEARINESS  IN  WELL-DOING. 

I. 

O  MY  God^  mercifol  and  gracious^  m j  soul  groans  under  the  hmis 
of  its  own  infirmity ;  when  my  spirit  is  willing,  my  flesh  is  weak ;  my 
understanding  foolish  and  imperfect^  my  will  peevish  and  listlesB,  my 
affections  wandering  after  strange  objects,  my  fancy  wild  and  unfixed ; 
all  my  senses  minister  to  folly  and  vanity,  and  though  they  were  all 
made  for  religion,  yet  they  least  of  all  delight  in  that.  O  my  Gt)d, 
pity  me,  and  hear  me  when  I  pray,  and  make  that  I  may  pray  accept- 
ably. Give  me  a  love  to  religion,  an  unwearied  spirit  in  tne  things 
of  God.  Let  me  not  relish  or  delight  in  the  things  of  the  world,  in 
sensual  objects,  and  transitory  possessions ;  but  make  my  eyes  look 
up  to  Thee,  my  soul  be  filled  with  Thee,  my  spirit  ravished  with  Thy 
love,  my  understanding  employed  in  the  meditation  of  Thj  law,  aU 
my  powers  and  faculties  of  soul  and  body  wholly  serving  Thee,  and 
delighting  in  such  holy  ministries. 

II. 

O  MOST  gracious  God,  what  greater  favour  is  there  than  that  I 
may,  and  what  easier  employment  can  there  be  than  to  pray  Thee,  to 
be  admitted  into  Thy  presence,  and  to  represent  our  n^s,  and  that 
we  have  our  needs  supplied  only  for  asking  and  desiring  passionateljr 
and  humbly  ?  But  we  rather  quit  our  hopes  of  heaven,  than  buy  it 
at  the  cheapest  rate  of  humble  prayer.  This,  O  God,  is  the  greatest 
infirmity  and  infelicity  of  man,  and  hath  an  intolerable  cause,  and  is 
an  unsufferable  evil. 

III. 

0  BELIEVE  my  spirit  with  Thy  graciousness,  take  from  me  all  tedi- 
ousness  of  spirit,  and  give  me  a  laboriousness  that  will  not  be  tired, 
a  hope  that  shall  never  fail,  a  desire  of  holiness,  not  to  be  satisfied 
till  it  possesses  a  charity  that  will  always  increase;  that  I  making 
religion  the  business  of  my  whole  life,  may  turn  all  things  into  reli- 
gion, doing  all  to  Thy  glory,  and  by  the  measures  of  Thy  word  and 
of  Thy  spirit,  that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  this  deliciousness 
of  employment,  and  the  holy  ministries  of  grace,  I  may  pass  into  the 
employment  of  saints  and  angels,  whose  work  it  is  with  eternal  joy 
ana  thanksgiving  to  sing  praises  to  the  mercies  of  the  great  Redeemer 
of  men,  and  Saviour  of  men  and  angels,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  :  to 
whom,  with  the  Pather  and  the  holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  wor- 
ship, all  service  and  thanks,  all  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
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A  PRATBR  TO  BE  SAID  BY  A  MAIDEN  BEFORE  SHE  ENTEBS 
INTO  THE  STATE  OF  MABEIAOE. 

I. 

O  MOST  glorious  God,  and  my  most  indulgent  Lord  and  gracious 
Father,  who  dost  bless  us  by  Thy  bounty,  pardon  us  by  Thy  merey, 
support  and  guide  us  by  Thy  grace,  ana  govern  us  sweetly  by  Thy 
providence ;  I  give  Thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  that  Thou 
hast  hitherto  preserved  me  in  my  virgin  state  with  innocence  and 
chastity,  in  a  good  name  and  a  modest  report.  It  is  Thy  goodness 
alone,  and  the  olessed  emanation  of  Thy  holj  Spirit,  by  which  I  have 
been  preserved,  and  to  Thee  I  return  all  praise  and  thanks,  and  adore 
and  love  Thy  goodness  infinite. 


II. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  since  by  Thy  dispensation  and  overruling  pro- 
vidence I  am  to  change  my  condition,  and  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  marriage,  which  Thou  hast  sanctified  by  Thy  institution,  and 
blessed  by  Thy  word  and  promises,  and  raised  up  to  an  excellent 
mystery,  that  it  might  represent  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  church : 
be  pleased  to  go  along  with  Thy  servant  in  my  entering  into  and 
passing  through  this  state,  that  it  may  not  be  a  state  of  temptation 
or  sorrow,  by  occasion  of  my  sins  or  mfirmities,  but  of  holiness  and 
comfort,  as  Thou  hast  intended  it  to  all  that  love  and  fear  Thy  holy 
name. 


III. 

Lord,  bless  and  preserve  that  dear  person  whom  Thou  hast  chosen 
to  be  my  husband ;  let  his  life  be  long  and  blessed,  comfortable  and 
holy,  ana  let  me  also  become  a  great  blessing  and  comfort  unto  him ; 
a  sharer  in  all  his  joys,  a  refreshment  in  all  his  sorrows,  a  meet  helper 
for  him  in  all  accidents  and  chances  of  the  world.  Make  me  amiable 
for  ever  in  his  eyes,  and  very  dear  to  him.  Unite  his  heart  to  me 
in  the  dearest  union  of  love  and  holiness ;  and  mine  to  him  in  all 
sweetness,  and  charity,  and  compliance.  Keep  from  me  all  morosity 
and  ungentleness,  aU  sullenness  and  harshness  of  disposition,  all 
pride  and  vanity,  all  discontentedness  and  unreasonableness  of  pas- 
sion  and  humour:  and  make  me  humble  and  obedient,  charitable 
and  loving,  patient  and  contented,  useful  and  observant,  that  we  may 
dehght  in  each  other  according  to  Thy  blessed  word  and  ordinance, 
and  both  of  us  may  rejoice  in  Thee,  having  our  portion  in  the  love 
and  service  of  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
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IV. 

O  BLESSED  Pather,  never  sufifer  any  mistakes  or  discontent,  any  dis- 
trustfulness  or  sorrow,  any  trifling  arrests  of  fancy,  or  unhandsome 
accident,  to  cause  any  unkindness  betwixt  us :  but  let  us  so  dearly 
love,  so  affectionately  observe,  so  religiously  attend  to  each  other's 
good  and  content,  that  we  may  always  please  Thee,  and  by  this  learn 
and  practise  our  duty  and  greatest  love  to  Thee,  and  become  mu- 
tual helps  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  godliness ;  that  when  we  have 
received  the  blessings  of  a  married  life,  the  comforts  of  societv,  the 
endearments  of  a  holy  and  great  affection,  and  the  dowry  of  blessed 
children,  we  may  for  ever  dwell  together  in  the  embraces  of  Thy  love 
and  glories,  feasting  in  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  to  eternal 
ages,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.   Amen. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  A  HOLY  AND  HAPPY  DEATH. 

0  ETERNAL  and  holy  Jesus,  who  by  death  hast  overcome  death,  and 
by  Thy  passion  hast  taken  out  its  sting,  and  made  it  to  become  one 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  an  entrance  to  felicity ;  have  mercy  upon 
me  now  and  at  the  hour  of  my  death ;  let  Thy  grace  accompany  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  that  I  may,  by  a  holy  conversation,  and  an 
habitual  performance  of  my  duty,  wait  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  with  Thee  at  whatsoever  hour  Thou  shalt  come. 
Lord,  let  not  my  death  be  in  any  sense  unprovided,  nor  untimely,  nor 
hasty,  but  after  the  manner  of  men,  having  in  it  nothing  extraordi- 
nary but  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  great  and 
miraculous  mercy.  Let  my  senses  and  my  understanding  be  pre- 
served entire  till  the  last  of  my  days,  and  grant  that  I  may  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  free  from  debt  and  deadly  sin,  having  first 
discharged  all  my  obligations  of  justice,  leaving  none  miserable  and 
unprovided  in  my  departure;  but  be  Thou  tne  portion  of  all  my 
friends  and  relatives,  and  let  Thy  blessing  descend  upon  their  heads, 
and  abide  there  till  they  shall  meet  me  in  the  bosom  of  our  Lord. 
Preserve  me  ever  in  the  communion  and  peace  of  the  church ;  and 
bless  my  death-bed  with  the  opportunity  of  a  holy  and  a  spiritual 
guide,  with  the  assistance  and  guard  of  angels,  with  the  reception  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  with  patience  and  dereliction  of  ray  own  desires, 
with  a  strong  faith,  and  a  firm  and  humbled  hope,  with  just  measures 
of  repentance,  and  great  treasures  of  charity  to  Thee  my  God,  and  to 
all  the  world,  that  my  soul  in  the  arms  of  the  holy  Jesus  may  be 
deposited  with  safety  and  joy,  there  to  expect  the  revelation  of  Thy 
day,  and  then  to  partake  the  glories  of  Thy  kingdom,  O  eternal  and 
holy  Jesus.     Amen. 


FESTIVAL  HYMNS. 


I  WILL  SINO  WITH  THE  SPIRIT,  AMD  I  WILL  SING  WITH  THB  UMDERSTAMDIlfO  ALSO. 


HYMNS 

CELEBRATING  THE  MTSTEBIES  AND  CHIEF  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  TBABy 
ACCOSDINO  TO  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  : 
FITTED  TO  THE  FANCY  AND  DEVOTION  OF  THE  YOUNGER  AND  PIOUS  PERSONS, 
APT  FOR  MEMORY,  AND  TO  BE  JOINED  TO  THEIR  OTHER  PRAYERS. 


HYMNS  FOB  ADVENT^  OB  THB  WEEKS  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE 
THE  BIBTH  OF  OUB  BLESSED  8AYI0UB. 

I. 

When,  Lord,  O  when  shall  we 
Our  dear  salvation  see  P 
Arise,  arise. 
Our  fainting  eyes 
Have  longed  all  night,  and  'twas  a  long  one  too. 
Man  never  yet  could  say 
He  saw  more  than  one  day, 
One  day  of  Eden's  seven ; 
The  guilty  hours  there  blasted  with  the  breath 

Of  sin  and  death. 
Have  ever  since  worn  a  nocturnal  hue. 
But  Thou  hast  given  us  hopes  that  we 
At  length  another  da^  shall  see. 

Wherein  each  vile  neglected  place, 
Gilt  with  the  aspect  of  Thy  face. 
Shall  be  like  that,  the  porch  and  gate  of  heaven. 
How  long,  dear  God,  how  long ! 
See  how  the  nations  throng : 
All  human  kind 
Knit  and  combined 
Into  one  body,  look  for  Thee  their  head. 
Pity  our  multitude. 
Lord  we  are  vile  and  rude. 
Headless  and  senseless  without  Thee 


THl  SECOND  HTMN  FOR  ADVEITr  ;   OB  CHRIST'S  COMING  TO 

JERUSALEM  IN  TRIUMPH. 

Lord  come  away. 

Why  dost  Thou  stay  ? 
Thy  road  is  ready :  and  Thy  paths,  made  strait» 
With  longing  expectation  wait 
The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  feet. 
Bide  on  triumphantly,  behold  we  lay 
Our  lusts  and  proud  wills  in  Thy  way. 
Hosanna  I  welcome  to  our  hearts.    Ix)rd  here 
Thou  hast  a  temple  too,  and  full  as  dear 
As  that  of  Sion ;  and  as  full  of  sin. 
Nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers  dwell  therein. 
Enter,  and  chase  them  forth,  and  cleanse  the  floor ; 
Crucify  them,  that  they  may  never  more 
Profane  that  holy  place 

Where  Thou  hast  chose  to  set  Thy  &ce. 
And  then  if  our  stiff  tongues  shall  be 
Mute  in  the  praises  of  Thy  deity. 

The  stones  out  of  the  temple  wall 
Shall  cry  aloud  and  calf 
Hosanna !  and  Thy  glorious  footsteps  greet. — Ameiu 
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Lion  of  Judah,  by  these  tities  keep 
The  wolf  from  Th j  endangered  sheep. 
Bring  all  the  world  unto  Thj  fold, 

Let  Jews  and  gentiles  hither  come 
In  numbers  great  that  can't  be  told, 

And  call  Thy  lambs  that  wander,  home. 
Glory  be  to  6od  on  high. 
All  glories  be  to  th'  glorious  deity. 


THB  SECOND  HYMN  ;   BEINO  A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THREE 

SHEPHERDS. 

1.  Where  is  this  blessed  babe 

That  hath  made 
All  the  world  so  full  of  joy 
And  expectation ; 

That  glorious  boy 
That  crowns  each  nation 
With  a  triumphant  wreath  of  blessedness  f 

2.  Where  should  He  be  but  in  the  throng, 

And  among 
His  angel  ministers,  that  sing 

And  take  wing 
Just  as  may  echo  to  His  voice. 

And  rejoice. 
When  wing  and  tongue  and  all 
May  so  procure  their  happiness  ? 

3.  But  He  hath  other  waiters  now, 

A  poor  cow. 
An  ox  and  mule  stand  and  behold. 

And  wonder. 
That  a  stable  should  enfold 

Him  that  can  thunder. 

Chorus.  O  what  a  gracious  Ood  have  we  I 

How  good,  how  great,  even  as  our  misery. 

THE  THIRD  HTMN ;   OF  CHRIST^S  BIRTH  IN  AN  INN. 

The  blessed  virgin  travailed  without  pain. 

And  lodged  in  an  inn, 

A  glorious  star  the  sign. 
But  of  a  greator  guest  than  ever  came  that  way ; 

For  there  He  lay 
lliat  is  the  God  of  night  and  day. 
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And  over  all  the  powers  of  heaven  doth  reign* 
It  was  the  time  of  great  Augastos^  tax^ 

And  then  He  comes 

That  pays  all  sums^ 
Even  the  whole  price  of  lost  humanitj, 

And  sets  us  free 

From  the  ungodly  emperie 
Of  sin,  and  Satan,  and  of  death. 
O  make  our  hearts,  blest  God,  Thy  lodging  place. 

And  in  our  breast 

Be  pleas'd  to  rest. 
For  Thou  lov'st  temples  better  than  an  inn. 

And  cause  that  sin 
May  not  profane  the  deity  within, 
And  sully  o'er  the  ornaments  of  grace. — Amen. 


A  HYMN  UPON  S.  JOHN^S  DAY. 

This  day 
We  sing 
The  friend  of  our  eternal  king, 
Who  in  His  bosom  lay. 
And  kept  the  keys 
Of  His  profound  and  glorious  mysteries : 
Which  to  the  world  dispensed  by  His  hand, 

Made  it  stand, 
Fix'd  in  amazement  to  behold  that  light 

Which  came 
From  the  throne  of  the  Lamb, 
To  invite 
Our  wretched  eyes  (which  nothing  else  could  see 
But  fire,  and  sword,  hunger  and  misery) 

To  anticipate  by  their  ravished  sight 
The  beauty  of  celestial  delight 
Mysterious  God,  regard  me  when  I  pray : 
And  when  this  load  of  day 
Shall  fall  away, 
O  let  Thy  gracious  hand  conduct  me  up. 
Where  on  the  Lamb's  rich  viands  I  may  sup : 

And  in  this  last  supper  I 
May  with  Thy  friend  in  Thy  sweet  bosom  lie 

For  ever  in  eternity. — ^Allelujah. 
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UPON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  HOLY  INNOCENTS. 

MouENFUL  Judah  shrieks  and  cries 
At  the  obsequies 
Of  their  babes,  that  cry 
More  that  they  lose  the  paps,  than  that  they  die. 
He  that  came  with  life  to  all, 
Brings  the  babes  a  funeral, 
To  redeem  from  slaughter  Him 
Who  did  redeem  us  all  from  sin. 
They  like  Himself  went  spotless  hence, 
A  sacrifice  to  innocence ; 

Which  now  does  ride 
Trampling  upon  Herod's  pride : 
Passing  from  their  fontinels  of  clay 
To  heaven  a  milky  and  a  bloody  way. 
All  their  tears  and  groans  are  dead. 
And  they  to  rest  and  glory  fled. 
Lord,  who  wert  pleased  so  many  babes  should  fall. 
Whilst  each  sword  hoped  that  every  of  the  all. 
Was  the  desir'd  king :  make  us  to  be 
In  innocence  like  them,  in  glory.  Thee. — Amen. 


UPON  THE  EPIPHANY,  AND  THE  THREE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST  COMING 

TO  WORSHIP  JESUS. 

A  COMET  dangling  in  the  air 
Fresag'd  the  ruin  both  of  death  and  sin ; 
And  told  the  wise  men  of  a  king. 
The  king  of  glory,  and  the  sun 
Of  righteousness,  who  then  begun 
To  draw  towards  that  blessed  hemisphere. 
They  from  the  furthest  east  this  new 
And  unknown  light  pursue. 
Till  they  appear 
In  this  blest  infant  king's  propitious  eye. 
And  pay  their  homage  to  His  royalty. 
Persia  might  then  the  rising  sun  adore. 
It  was  idolatry  no  more : 
Great  God,  they  gave  to  Thee 
Myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold ; 
But  Lord,  with  what  shall  we 
Present  ourselves  before  Thy  majesty. 
Whom  Thou  redeem'dst  when  we  were  sold? 
W'  have  nothing  but  ourselves^  and  scarce  that  neitheri 
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Vile  dirt  and  clay  : 
Yet  it  is  soft,  and  may 
Impression  take : 
Accept  it.  Lord,  and  say,  this  Thou  bad'st  rather; 
Stamp  it,  and  on  this  sordid  metal  make 
Thy  holy  image,  and  it  shall  outshine 

The  beauty  of  the  golden  mine. — Amen. 


A  ICEDITATIOK  OF  THE  WOUJL  LAST  THUTOS, 
DEATH,    JUDGMENT,    HEAVEN,    HELL. 
POB  THE  TIME  OF  LENT  ESFECLALLT.' 

A  MEDITATION  OV  DEATH. 

Death,  the  old  serpent's  son, 
Thou  had'st  a  sting  once  like  thy  sire. 
That  carried  hell,  and  ever-burning  fire  : 
But  those  black  days  are  done ; 
Tkj  fodish  spite  buried  thy  sting 

In  the  profound  and  wide 
Wound  of  our  Saviour's  side. 
And  now  thou  art  become  a  tame  and  harmless  things 
A  thing  we  dare  not  fear. 
Since  we  hear 
That  our  triumphant  Qod  to  punish  thee 
For  the  affront  thou  didst  Him  on  the  tree. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  keys  of  hell  out  of  thy  hand, 

And  made  thee  stand 
A  porter  to  the  gate  of  life,  thy  mortal  enemy. 
0  Thou  who  art  that  ffAe,  command  that  he 

May  when  we  die 
And  thither  fly. 
Let  us  into  the  courts  of  heaven  through  Thee. — Allelujah. 

THE  PRAYER. 

My  soul  doth  pant  towards  Thee 
My  God,  source  of  eternal  life  ; 

Flesh  fights  with  me^ 

Oh  end  the  strife 
And  part  us,  that  in  peace  I  may 

unclay 
My  wearied  spirit^  and  take 
My  flight  to  Thy  eternal  spring ; 
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Where  for  His  sake 
Who  is  my  king, 
I  may  wash  all  my  tears  away 

That  day. 
Thou  conqueror  of  deaths 
Qlorious  triumpher  o'er  the  grave, 
W  hose  holy  breath 
Was  spent  to  save 
Lost  mankind ;  make  me  to  be  styFd 

Thy  child, 
And  take  me  when  I  die 
And  go  unto  my  dust,  mv  soul 
Above  the  sky 
With  saints  enroll. 
That  in  Thy  arms  for  ever  I 

May  lie. — Amen. 


OF  THE  BAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Great  Judge  of  all,  how  we  vile  wretches  quake 

Our  guilty  bones  do  ache. 
Our  marrow  freezes,  when  we  think 
Of  the  consuming  fire 
Of  Thine  ire; 
And  horrid  phials  Thou  shalt  make 

The  wicked  drink. 
When  Thou  the  winepress  of  Thy  wrath  shalt  tread 

With  feet  of  lead. 
Sinful  rebellious  clay !  what  unknown  place 

Shall  hide  it  from  Thv  face  I 
When  earth  shall  vanish  from  Thy  sight. 
The  heavens  that  never  enrd. 
But  observed 
Thy  laws,  shall  from  Thv  presence  take  their  flight. 
And  killM  with  glory,  their  bright  eye-s;,  stark-dead 

Start  from  their  head : 
Lord,  how  shall  we. 
Thy  enemies,  endure  to  see 
So  bright,  so  killing  majesty  ? 
Mercy,  dear  Saviour :  Thy  judgment-seat 
We  dare  not.  Lord,  entreat ; 
We  are  condemned  already  there. 
Mercy :  vouchsafe  one  look 
On  Thy  book 
Of  life ;  Lord  we  can  read  the  saving  Jesus^  here^ 
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And  in  His  name  our  own  salvation  see  : 

Lord  set  us  free^ 
The  book  of  sin 
Is  cross'd  within. 
Our  debts  are  paid  by  Thee. — Mercy ! 


OF  HEAVEN. 

0  BEAUTEOUS  God,  uncircumscribed  treasure 

Of  an  eternal  pleasure^ 
Thy  throne  is  seated  far 
Above  the  highest  star. 
Where  Thou  prepar'st  a  glorious  place 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face 

For  every  spirit 
To  inherit 
That  builds  his  hopes  on  Thy  merit. 
And  loves  Thee  with  a  holy  charity. 
What  ravished  heart,  seraphic  tongue  or  eyes. 

Clear  as  the  mornings  rise. 
Can  speak,  or  think,  or  see 
That  bright  eternity  ? 
Where  the  great  king's  kansparent  throne. 
Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone : 

There  the  eye 
O*  th'  chrysolite. 
And  a  sky 
Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysoprase. 
And  above  all.  Thy  holy  face 
Makes  an  eternal  clarity. 
When  Thou  Thy  jewels  up  dost  bind ;  that  day 

Bemember  us,  we  pray; 
That  where  the  beryl  lies 
And  the  crystal,  'bove  the  skies. 
There  Thou  ma/st  appoint  us  place 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face ; 

And  our  soul 
In  the  scroll 
Of  life  and  blissf  ulness  enroll. 
That  we  may  praise  Thee  to  eternity. — ^Allelujah. 


OF  HELL. 

Horrid  darkness,  sad  and  sore. 
And  an  eternal  night. 
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Groans  and  shrieks^  and  thousands  more 
In  the  want  of  glorious  light : 
Every  corner  hath  a  snake 
In  the  accursed  lake  : 
Seas  of  fire,  beds  of  snow, 
Are  the  best  delights  below, 
A  viper  from  the  fm' 
Is  his  hire 
That  knows  not  moments  from  eternity. 
Glorious  God  of  day  and  night. 
Spring  of  eternal  light, 
AUelujahs,  hymns  and  psalms 

And  coronets  of  palms 
Fill  Thy  temple  evermore. 

O  mighty  God, 
Let  not  Thy  bruising  rod 
Crush  our  loins  with  an  etenial  pressure  : 
O  let  Thy  mercy  be  the  measure. 
For  if  Thou  keepest  wrath  in  store 

We  all  shall  die. 
And  none  be  left  to  glorify 

Thy  name,  and  tell 
How  Thou  hast  savM  our  souls  from  hell. — Mercy ! 


ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  S.  PAUL. 

Full  of  wrath.  His  threat'ning  breath 
Belching  nought  but  chains  and  death  : 
Saul  was  arrested  in  his  way 
By  a  voice  and  a  light, 
That  if  a  thousand  days 

Should  join  rays 
To  beautify  one  day. 
It  would  not  shew  so  glorious  and  so  bright. 
On  his  amazed  eyes  it  night  did  fling 
That  day  might  break  within ; 
And  by  those  beams  of  faith 
Make  him  of  a  child  of  wrath 
Become  a  vessel  full  of  glory. 
Lord,  curb  us  in  our  dark  and  sinful  way. 

We  humbly  pray. 
When  we  down  horrid  precipices  run 
With  feet  that  thirst  to  be  undone. 

That  this  may  be  our  story. — Allelujah. 

VII.  u  u 
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ON  THB  PUBIFICATION  OF  THE  BLB88KD  TIHOIK. 

PuBB  and  spotless  was  the  maid 
That  to  the  temple  came, 
A  pair  of  turtle-doves  she  paid, 

Although  she  brought  the  lamb. 
Pure  and  spotless  though  she  were. 
Her  body  chaste,  and  her  soul  fkir, 

She  to  the  temple  went 
To  be  purified 
And  tried. 
That  she  was  spotless  and  obedient ; 
O  make  us  to  follow  so  blest  precedent, 
And  purify  our  souls,  for  we 
Are  clothed  with  sin  and  misery. 
From  our  conception 
One  imperfection. 
And  a  continued  state  of  sin, 
Hath  suUied  all  our  faculties  within. 
We  present  our  souls  to  Thee 
Full  of  need  and  misery : 
And  for  redemption  a  lamb 
The  purest,  whitest  that  e'er  came 

A  sacrifice  to  Thee, 
Even  He  that  bled  upon  the  tree. 

ON  OOOD-FBIDAY. 

The  lamb  is  eaten,  and  is  yet  Again 
Preparing  to  be  slsan ; 
The  cup  is  full  and  mix'd. 
And  must  be  drunk  : 
Wormwood  and  gall 
To  this,  are  draughts  to  beguile  care  withal, 
Yet  the  decree  is  fix'd. 
Doubled  knees,  and  groans,  and  cries. 
Prayers  and  siehs,  and  flowing  eyes 
(jOttld  not  entreat. 
His  sad  soul  sunk 
Under  the  heavy  pressure  of  our  sin : 
The  pains  of  death  and  hell 
About  Him  dwell. 
His  [Father's  burning  wrath  did  make 
His  very  heart>  like  melting  wax,  to  sweat 

Kivers  of  blood ; 
Through  the  pure  strainer  of  His  skin 
His  boiling  body  stood 
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Bubbling  all  o'er ; 
As  if  the  wretched  whole  were  but  one  door 
To  let  in  pain  and  grief^ 
And  turn  out  all  relief. 
O  Thou,  who  for  our  sake 
Didst  drink  up 
This  bitter  cup, 
Eemember  us,  we  pray. 
In  Thy  day. 
When  down 
The  struggling  throats  of  wicked  men 
The  dregs  of  Thy  just  fury  shall  be  thrown. 

Oh  then 
Let  Thy  unbounded  mercy  think 

On  us,  for  whom 
Thou  underwentst  this  heavy  doom^ 
And  give  us  of  the  well  of  life  to  drinic. — Amen. 


ON  THE  ANNUNCIATION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

A  WINGED  harbinger  from  bright  heaven  flown 
Bespeaks  a  lodging  room 
For  the  mighty  king  of  love. 
The  spotless  structure  of  a  virgin  womb. 
Overshadowed  with  the  wings  of  the  ble^t  dove : 
For  He  was  travelling  to  earth, 
But  did  desire  to  lay 
By  the  way, 
Tliat  He  might  shift  His  clothes,  and  be 
A  perfect  man  as  well  as  we. 
How  good  a  God  have  we !  who  for  our  sake, 

To  save  us  from  the  burning  lake. 
Did  change  the  order  of  creation  : 

At  first  He  made 
Man  like  Himself  in  His  own  image ;  now 
In  the  more  blessed  reparation 
The  heavens  bow ; 
Eternity  took  the  measure  of  a  span, 

And  said. 
Let  us  make  ourself  like  man. 

And  not  from  man  the  wou)an  take, 
But  from  the  woman,  man. 
AUelujah  !  we  adore 
His  name,  whose  goodness  hath  no  store. — Alle^jah. 
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EASTER  DAY. 


What  glorious  light ! 
How  bright  a  sun  after  so  sad  a  night 
Does  now  begin  to  dawn  !  blessM  were  those  eyes 

That  did  behold 
This  sun  when  He  did  first  unfold 
His  glorious  beams,  and  now  begin  to  rise : 
It  was  the  holy  tender  sex 

That  saw  the  first  ray  : 
Saint  Peter  and  the  other,  had  the  reflex, 
The  second  glimpse  o'  th'  day. 
Innocence  had  the  first,  and  he 
That  fled  and  then  did  penance,  next  did  see 
The  glorious  Sun  of  righteousness 

In  His  new  dress 
Of  triumph,  immortality,  and  bliss. 
O  dearest  God,  preserve  our  souls 

In  holy  innocence ; 
Or  if  we  do  amiss, 
Make  us  to  rise  again  to  th'  life  of  grace, 
That  we  may  live  with  Thee,  and  see  Thy  glorious  face. 
The  crown  of  holy  penitence. — ^Allelujah. 


ON  the  day  of  ascension. 

He  is  risen  higher,  not  set : 
Indeed  a  cloud 
Did  with  His  leave  make  bold  to  shroud 
The  sun  of  glory  from  mount  Olivet. 
At  Pentecost  He'll  shew  Himself  again. 

When  every  ray  shall  be  a  tongue 
To  speak  all  comforts,  and  inspire 
Our  souls  with  their  celestial  fire ; 
That  we  the  saints  among 
May  sing,  and  love,  and  reign. — Amen. 


ON  the  feast  op  PENTECOST,  OR  WHITSUNDAY. 

Tongues  of  fire  from  heaven  descend 
With  a  mighty  rushing  wind. 

To  blow  it  up  and  make 
A  living  fire 
Of  heavenly  charity,  and  pure  desire. 
Where  they  their  residence  should  take. 
On  the  apostles'  sacred  heads  they  sit. 
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Who  now  like  beacons  do  proclaim  and  tell 
Th'  invasion  of  the  host  of  hell ; 
And  give  men  warning  to  defend 
Themselves  from  the  enraged  brunt  of  it. 
Lord,  let  the  flames  of  holy  charity, 

And  all  her  gifts  and  graces  slide 

Into  our  hearts,  and  there  abide ; 
That  thus  refined,  we  may  soar  above 
With  it  unto  the  element  of  love. 

Even  unto  Thee,  dear  Spirit, 
And  there  eternal  peace  and  rest  inherit. — Amen. 


PENITENTIAL  HYMNS. 
I. 


Lord,  I  have  sinned,  and  the  black  number  swells 

To  such  a  dismal  sum. 
That  should  my  stony  heart  and  eyes. 
And  this  whole  sinful  trunk  a  flood  become. 
And  run  to  tears,  their  drops  could  not  suflice 

To  count  my  score. 
Much  less  to  pay  : 
But  Thou,  my  God,  hast  blood  in  store, 
And  art  the  patron  of  the  poor. 
Yet  since  the  balsam  of  Thy  blood, 
Although  it  can,  will  do  no  good. 
Unless  the  wounds  be  cleansM  with  tciirs  before ; 
Thou  in  whose  sweet  but  pensive' face 
Laughter  could  never  steal  a  place. 
Teach  but  my  heart  and  eyes 

To  melt  away, 
And  then  one  drop  of  balsam  will  suffice. — Amen. 

II. 

Great  God,  and  just !  how  canst  Thou  see, 
Dear  God,  our  misery. 
And  not  in  mercy  set  us  free  ? 
Poor  miserable  man !  how  wert  thou  bom. 
Weak  as  the  dewy  jewels  of  the  mom, 
Eapt  up  in  tender  dust. 
Guarded  with  sins  and  lust. 
Who  like  court-flatterers  wait 
To  serve  themselves  in  thy  unhappy  fate. 
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Wealth  is  a  snare,  and  poverty  brings  in 
Inlets  for  theft^  paving  the  way  for  sin  : 
Each  perfum'd  vanity  doth  gently  breathe 
Sin  in  thy  sonli  and  whispers  it  to  death  t 
Onr  (sixxlts  like  ulcerated  sores  do  go 
O'er  the  sound  fleshy  and  do  corrupt  that  too : 
Lordi  we  are  sick^  spotted  with  .^in 
Thick  as  a  crusty  leper's  skin ; 
Like  Naaman,  bid  us  washi  vet  let  it  he 
In  streams  of  blood  that  now  from  Thee : 

Then  will  we  sing, 
Toucli'd  by  the  heavenly  dove's  bright  wing, 
Hallelujahs,  psalms  and  praise 
To  God  the  Lord  of  night  and  days. 
Ever  good,  and  ever  just. 
Ever  high,  who  ever  must 
Thus  be  sung ;  is  still  the  same ; 
Eternal  praises  crown  His  name. — Amen. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  CHARITY. 

Full  of  mercy,  full  of  love, 

Look  upon  us  from  above ; 

Thou  who  taugtit'st  the  blind  man's  night 

To  entertain  a  double  light. 

Thine  and  the  days'  (and  that  Thine  too,) 

The  lame  away  his  crutches  threw. 

The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 

fietum'd  unto  its  infancy  : 

The  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 

His  own  unchain'd  tongue  strike  his  ear  : 

Thy  powerful  mercy  dia  even  chase 

The  devil  from  his  usurp'd  place. 

Where  Thou  thyself  shouldst  dwell,  not  he. 

0  let  Thy  love  our  pattern  be ; 

Let  Thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 

To  forgive  and  love  another. 

That  copying  Thy  mercy  here. 

Thy  gooaness  may  hereafter  rear 

Our  souls  unto  l!ny  gbry,  when 

Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men. — Amen. 


oxfoep: 
raiMTED  my  |.  siiaiilf  to>'. 


ADDENDA. 


p.  16,  line  22,  read  roi)f. 

p.  23,  line  6, ...  <  S.  Bernard.'  [Vid.  in 
vigil,  nativ.,  Mrm.  ii.  col.  40  H.] 

ibid.  line  S4,  ...  'beginning  of  a  sanc- 
tion.' [Cf.  laid.  Pejus.,  lib.  I  epist.  181, 
p.  54 ;  et  Calmet  in  1  Keg.  xiii.  24.] 

p.  31,  line  10,  *  S.  Hierome'  [  Dial.  adv. 
Pelag.,  lib.  L — torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  493 
sqq.J 

p.  49,  line  19,  read  i^BKrrrov. 

p.  50,  note  h,  [Vid.  Sen.  de  ira,  ii.  27. 
torn.  L  p.  75.] 

p.  60,  line  15,  read  fMroftcAiy^flf. 

p.  106,  line  28,  and  p.  224,  line  30, ... 
'patrL'  [Ter.  Andr.  act  v.  sc.  3.  fin.] 

p.  109,  line  17  ...  *  Tertullian.'  [vid. 
De  idololatria,  cap.  i.  p.  86.] 

p.  112,  line  41,  ...  'Syneaiua.'  [Bee 
▼of.  ii.  p.  370,  note  r.] 

p.  125,  line   36,  ...   fi\dfiiit  [Suidas, 

V\90¥9^ia.  ] 

p.  127,  line  9,...*  Ulpian'  [Digest,  lib. 
iv.  tit  3.]...'  Aquilius'  [apud  Cic.  on*,  iii. 
14.] 


p.  166,  line  25,  ...  \6y^  [Simplic.  (ut 
in  not.  t,  infra)  cap.  x.  p.  112  ] 

ibid,  line  38,...*nfiagi8ter.'  [Plin.,  lib.  i. 
cpiat  20,  med.] 

p.  265,  line  3, ... '  Lucian.'  [Demosth. 
cncoin.,  cap.  xlvii.  torn.  ix.  p.  166.] 

p.  285,  line  34,  ...  iafi6s  [Chrjsost  in 
llom.  vL  hoin.  xl  §  3. — torn.  ix.  p.  534  D.] 

p.  286,  in  note  e,  read  '  mentis.' 

p.  287,  line  33,  read  '  have.' 

p.  305,  lin.  5,  ...  '  Scotui'  [Report. 
Paris.,  lib.  iil  diat  7.  qu.  iv.  ichol.  2.— 
torn.  xi.  p.  451.] 

p.  310,  Hue  28,  ...  *  Proaper*  [al.  Ju- 
lian. Poiuer.  de  vita  contempt,  lib.  iL 
cap.  18.  §  1.  fin.] 

D.  323,  line  32,  ...  <  Vosaius'  [Uiat 
Pelag.,  lib.  it  part  1.  thea.  6. — tom.  vL 
p.  608.] 

p.  332,  not  z.  S.  August  [p.  289,  not 
q,  aupra.] 

p.  557,  last  line, ... '  eundum  est.'  [see 
vol  iv.  p.  529,  note  e.] 
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